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VOL. VII. OCTOBER, 1890. No. 1. 


THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION. III. GEN. 37:2-EX. 12:51. 

By Professor W. Henry Green, 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 


A. Gen. 37:2-60:26. 

The first thirty-six chapters of Genesis have been discussed in previous 
articles; and no justification has yet been found for the critical hypothesis that 
the book is compounded from pre-existing documents. We proceed to inquire 
whether this hypothesis has any better support in the only remaining section of 
this book, “ the generations of Jacob,” 87 : 2 - 50 : 26 . 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

1. The Unity of Plan. 

The divisive hypothesis encounters here in full measure the same insuperable 
difficulty, which meets it throughout the Book of Genesis, and particularly in the 
life of Abraham and the early history of Jacob. The unity of plan and purpose, 
which pervades the whole, so that every constituent part has its place and its 
function and nothing can be severed from it without evident mutilation, posi¬ 
tively forbids its being rent asunder in the manner proposed by the critics. If 
ever a literary product bore upon its face the evidence of its oneness, this is true 
of the exquisite and touching story of Joseph, which is told with such admirable 
simplicity and a pathos that is unsurpassed, every incident grouped with the 
most telling effect, until in the supreme crisis the final disclosure is made. No 
such high work of art was ever framed by piecing together selected fragments of 
diverse origin. 

The critics tell us that the apparent unity is due to the skill of the redactor. 

But the suggestion is altogether impracticable. A writer, who gathers his mate- 

*2 
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rials from various sources, may elaborate them in his own mind and so give unity 
to his composition. But a redactor, who limits himself to piecing together 
extracts culled from different works by distinct authors varying in conceptions, 
method and design, can by no possibility produce anything but patchwork, which 
will betray itself by evident seams, mutilated figures and want of harmony in the 
pattern. No such incongruities can be detected in the passage before us by the 
most searching examination. All that the critics affect to discover vanish upon 
a fair and candid inspection. 

Moreover, the story of Joseph, complete as it is in itself is but one link in a 
uniform and connected chain, and is of the same general pattern with those that 
precede it. With striking individual diversities both of character and experience 
the lives of the several patriarchs are, nevertheless, cast in the same general 
mould. Divine revelations are made to Joseph at the outset, forecasting his 
future, 87:58qq., as to Abraham, 12:lsqq., and to Jacob, 28:llsqq. Each was 
sent away from his paternal home and subjected to a series of trials, issuing both 
in discipline of character and in ultimate prosperity and exaltation. And the 
story of Joseph fits precisely into its place in the general scheme, which it is the 
purpose of Genesis to trace, by which God was preparing and training a people 
for himself. By a series of marvelous providences, as the writer does not fail to 
point out, 45:5,7; 50:20, the chosen seed was preserved from extinction and 
located within the great empire of Egypt, as had been already foreshown to 
Abraham, 15:13sqq., that they might unfold into a nation ready, when the 
proper time should arrive, to be transplanted into Canaan. 

These broad and general features, in which the same constructive mind is 
discernible throughout, are lost sight of by critics, who occupy themselves with 
petty details, spying out doublets in every emphatic repetition or in the similar 
features of distinct events, finding occasions of offence in every transition or 
digression however natural and appropriate, and creating variance by setting 
separate parts of the same transaction in antagonism, as though each were exclu¬ 
sive of the other, when in fact they belong together and are perfectly consistent, 
or by dislocating phrases and paragraphs from their true connection and imposing 
upon them senses foreign to their obvious intent. These artifices are perpetually 
resorted to by the critics, and constitute in fact their stock arguments, just 
because they refuse to apprehend the author’s plan, and to judge of the fitness of 
every particular from his point of view, but insist instead upon estimating 
everything from some self-devised standard of their own. 

Vater, to whom the Pentateuch was a mass of heterogeneous fragments, and 
who was ready to go to any length in the work of disintegration, nevertheless 

says* that the history of Joseph is “ a connected whole. To rend it asunder 

_ _ • 

• Commtntar fiber d. Pentateuch, I. t p. 290; in., p. 436. 
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'would be to do violence to the narrative.” And Tuch, who finds a double narra¬ 
tive throughout the rest of Genesis, declares that it is impossible to do so here. 
“Several wrong courses have been ventured upon,” he says,* “in respect to the 
narrator of the life of Joseph. Some relying upon insecure or misunderstood 
criteria have sought to extort two divergent accounts. Others have held that the 
documents have been so worked over that it is impracticable to separate them 
with any degree of certainty. But we must insist upon the close connection of 
the whole recital, in which one thing carries another along with it, and recognize 
in that which is continuously written the work of one author.” And he addsf 
respecting ch. 37 : u This section in particular has been remarkably maltreated by 
the divisive document and redactor hypotheses of Ilgen and Gram berg without 
bringing forth anything but an arbitrary piece of mosaic work, which is shattered 
by the inner consistency and connection of the passage itself.” The posthumous 
editor of Tuch’s Commentary interposes the caveat that “ since Hupfeld and 
Bohmer, the unity of the history of Joseph can no longer be maintained.” But 
the fact is that no inconsistencies have since been pretended in this narrative, 
which were not already pointed out by Ilgen and Gramberg. Whether the later 
attempts to establish duplicate accounts have been more successful than those 
which Tuch so pointedly condemns, we shall inquire presently. 

The urgent motive, which impels the most recent critics to split the history 
of Joseph asunder at all hazards is thus frankly stated by Wellhausen :t “ The 
principal source for this last section of Genesis is JE. It is to be presumed that 
this work is here as elsewhere compounded of J and E. Our previous results 
urge to this conclusion, and would be seriously shaken if this were not demon¬ 
strable. I hold, therefore, that the attempt “ to dismember the flowing narrative 
of Joseph into its sources ” is not a mistaken one, but as necessary as the decom¬ 
position of Genesis in general.” 

2. Lack of Continuity in the Documents. 

If distinct documents have been combined in this portion of Genesis, the 
critical analysis which disentangles them and restores each to its original sepa¬ 
rateness, might be expected to bring forth orderly narratives, purged of interpo¬ 
lations and dislocations, with the true connection restored and a consequent gain 
in each in significance, harmony and clearness. Instead of this there is nothing 
to show for P, J or E but mutilated fragments, which yield no continuous or 
intelligible narrative, but require for their explanation and to fill their lacunae 
precisely those passages which the critical process has rent from them. We are 
expected to assume with no other evidence than that the exigencies of the 

• Commentar titer die Genesis, 2d ed., p. 417. 

t Ibid, p. 424. 

X Composition des Hexateuchs, p. 52. 
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hypothesis require it, that these P, J and E fragments were originally filled 
out into as many complete documents, but that the missing parts were removed 
byR. 

3. The Divine Names. 

The divine names here give no aid in the matter of critical division. Yahweh 
occurs in but three of these fourteen chapters, and in only eight verses, each 
time with evident appropriateness. It is found in connection with displays of 
God’s punitive righteousness toward offenders 38:7,10 (no other name of God in 
the chapter), or his gracious care of Joseph as one of the chosen race, 39:2,3,5,21, 
23 (inseparable from the rest of the chapter, where Elohim is found, v. 9), and in 
a pious ejaculation of the dying patriarch Jacob, 49:18, (in the same discourse 
with Elohim and Shaddai, v. 25). Hupfeld, Quellen , p. 178, confesses the embar¬ 
rassment, which the critics find from the use of in the history of J oseph 

in a manner which does not square with their maxims. 


4. Diction and Style. 

Neither is the partition conducted on the basis of such literary criteria as 
diction and style. Mere scattered scraps are assigned to P, such as can- be sev¬ 


ered from the main body of the narrative, as entering least into its general flow 


and texture 


mass of the matter, as has uniformlv been the case since 


23, is divided between J and E, which by confession of the critics can only be 


distinguished with the greatest difficulty 


times thev are held to be inextrica¬ 


bly blended; at other times arbitrary grounds of distinction are invented, such as 
assigning to E all dreams that are mentioned, or different incidents of the narra¬ 
tive are parcelled between them, as though they were varying accounts of the 
same thing, whereas they are distinct items in a complete and harmonious whole. 
Genealogical tables, dates, removals, deaths and legal transactions or ritual 
enactments are as a rule given to P. Historical narratives are attributed to J 
and E, and are divided between them not by any definite criteria of style, but by 
the artifice of imaginary doublets or arbitrary distinctions, leaving numerous 


breaks and unfilled saps in their train 


method itself 



to con 


demn the whole process and to show that the results are altogether factitious. It 
could be applied with equal plausibilty and with like results to any composition, 
whatever the evidence of its unity. 


SECTION 10. GEN. 37:2-41:67. 

1. Critical Partition of Chapter 37. 

No name of God occurs in this chapter. It has, however, been variously 
divided, and it affords a good illustration of the ease with which a narrative em¬ 
bracing several incidents can be partitioned at the pleasure of the critic. Knobel, 
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the latest and most minutely elaborate of the supplementary critics, recognizes in 
Genesis only an Elohist Primary Document, P, which gives a comparatively 
trustworthy statement of facts, and a J eh ovist Reviser, J, who incorporates with 
the preceding the legendary embellishments of later times. P’s account, vs. 1-4, 
23,27,28 (from (( and sold,” etc.), 31,32a, is that Joseph’s reporting his brothers’ 
misdeeds and his father’s partiality for him so exasperated his brothers that they 
threw him into a pit, and then at Judah’s instance sold him to Ishmaelites, who 
took him to Egypt; after this they dip Joseph’s coat in blood and send it to their 
father. J adds from some other authority the prophetic dreams, Joseph’s going 
in quest of his brothers, their conspiring against him, Reuben’s proposal not to 
shed his blood but to put him in a pit (meaning, in the intent of the authority 
from which he draws, to let him perish there; but by inserting v. 22b, J con¬ 
verts this into a purpose to restore him to his father, and further introduces in 
the same vein vs. 29,30, Reuben’s subsequent distress at not finding Joseph in the 
pit). J makes no mention of the adoption of Reuben’s proposal, but this is to be 
presumed as Midianites pass, who draw Joseph out of the pit and sell him to 
Potiphar. Finally Jacob’s grief is depicted at the sight of his son’s coat, which 
was sent him. 

The reigning critical fashion finds three documents in Genesis, P, J and 
E, though this chapter is parcelled between J and E, leaving to P only an 
insignificant fragment at the beginning. Vatke gives the entire chapter to 
E except one interpolation from J, vs. 25-27, and one clause of v. 28, (and sold 

_silver), which records the sale to the Ishmaelites as proposed by Judah. 

According to E, Joseph was carried off by the Midianites, who chanced to find 
him in the pit into which his brothers had thrown him. It does not appear from 
J that Joseph was ever put in a pit at all. So also Gram berg views the case from 
his peculiar division of the chapter, connecting v. 25 directly with v. 23; the 
brothers dissemble their spite against Joseph and sit down to their food, when 
they spy the Ishmaelites coming and resolve to sell him to them. Schrader 
enlarges the interpolation from J by vs. 23,24,31-35 with the effect of transfer¬ 
ring the statement of Joseph’s being put in the pit and of his father’s grief from 
E to J. This still leaves the whole of the narrative prior to v. 23 with E, and 
nothing in J respecting the relation of Joseph to his brothers until suddenly, 
without a word of explanation, they are found deliberating whether to kill him or 
to sell him as a slave. 

Wellhausen is too acute a critic and too ingenious in discovering doublets to 
suffer this state of affairs to continue. He remarks, Comp. d. Hex., p. 53: 
“ Verses 12-24 are preparatory to vs. 25sqq., and are indispensable for both E 
and J. To be sure no certain conclusion can be drawn from this alone as to its 
composite character, but a presumption is created in its favor which is confirmed 
by actual traces of its being double.” Acting upon this presumption he sets him- 
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self to work to discover the traces. It seems to him that u Here am I ” is not the 
proper answer to what Israel says to Joseph ,v. 13; and that v. 18 does not fit in 
between vs. 17 and 19. “They saw him afar off” implies that he had not yet 
“found them;” and “they conspired against him to slay him” is a parallel to 
v. 20. Verses 21 and 22 are also doublets, only instead of “ Reuben ” in v. 21 we 
should read “ Judah,” whose proposal is to cast him into the pit, v. 20, to perish 
without killing him themselves, while Reuben, v. 22, has the secret purpose of 
rescuing him. From these premises he concludes that while J is the principal 
narrator in this paragraph, as shown by Israel, v. 13, Hebron v. 14, and verbal 
suffixes passim , nevertheless 13b,14a,18,22 and parts of vs. 23,24, in which IJIX 
repeatedly occurs instead of a suffix attached to the verb, belong to E and repre¬ 
sent his parallel narrative. 

In vs. 2b-11 he is less successful in discovering traces of twofold authorship. 
These verses are attributed to E, who deals more largely with dreams than J, and 
who, moreover, has Q*Jpf p, v. 3 as 21:2 against "l 1 ?* 44:20 J ; 

□*D£) i v. 3, as vs. 23,32 against JlJrO and especially has constantly, 
vs. 4,5,8,9, instead of a verbal suffix in marked contrast with vs. 12sqq. 

“ With the sons of Bilhah,” etc., v. 2, does not accord accurately with the pre- # 
ceding clause, and “ he told it to his father and to his brethren,” v. 10, deviates 
from the statement in v. 9; but he thinks these to be additions by a later hand 
and not from J. He has, however, one resource; vs. 19,20, J, speak of Joseph’s 
dreams, consequently J must have given some account of them, though it has not 
been preserved. 

Dillmann proves in this instance to have had sharper eyes than Wellhausen, 
and has found the desired doublets where the latter could discover none. To be 
sure he unceremoniously sets aside Wellhausen’s criteria. He gives vs. 19,20 to 
E (not J) in spite of repeated verbal suffixes which he will not recognize 
here as a discriminating mark, in spite, too, of npff which occurs 24:65 J, 
and nowhere else in the O. T.; and accordingly he does not allow the infer¬ 
ence that J gave a parallel account of the dreams. But the coveted parallel 
is found by setting vs. 8,4 as J’s explanation of the hatred of Joseph over 
against that of E in vs. 5-11. According to J, his brothers hated him 
because he was his father’s favorite; according to E, because of his ambi¬ 
tious dreams.* J says “ they hated him,” v. 4 ; E, “ they envied him,” 

v. 11 IKJp^l • To be sure NJSP occurs twice over in the E paragraph, vs. 5,8, 
and with explicit reference to v. 4, clearly indicating the identity of the writer. 
But if any one imagines that such a trifle as this can disturb a critic’s conclu- 

* Dillmann explains the allusion to Joseph’s mother, 87:10, whose death is mentioned, 86:19, 
by bis favorite method of transposition, assuming that the statement of her death in K really 
ooourred after this time, but R for the sake of harmonizing with P, inserted it sooner. But it 
remains to be shown that Leah could not be referred to in this manner after Rachel's death. 
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sions, be is much mistaken. Dillmann blandly says that the unwelcome clauses 
were inserted by R, and lo! they disappear at once. The word of a critic is equal 
to the wand of a magician. When he says that v. 5b is inappropriate where it 
stands because the actual recital of the dream follows, vs. 6,7, Delitzsch reminds 
him that such anticipatory announcements are quite usual, and cites 2:8. He 
says the same of v. 8b, because only one dream had yet been told, forgetting the 
numerous examples of the generic use of the plural.* D’jpf [3 and ruro 
D*Dfl. T. 8, which Wellhausen adduces as characteristic of E, become with 
Dillmann indicative of J. Knobel remarks that v. 7 and 26:12 are the only two 
passages in the Pentateuch, in which the patriarchs are spoken of as cultivating 
the soil or otherwise than as nomads; they should therefore be ascribed to the 
same hand. The critics lay stress upon a point like this when it suits them; 
otherwise they quietly ignore it. Dillmann gives v. 7 to E ; 26:12 to J. 

Dillmann further finds a foothold for J in v. 2, by insisting that 2a and 2b 
are mutually exclusive and that the former should be given to P or E, and the 
latter to J. Delitzsch cannot see why in point of matter they may not have pro¬ 
ceeded from the same pen, while in grammatical construction Gen. 1:2,8 offers a 
precise parallel. 

Critics are divided in opinion as to the share which is to be allowed P in 87:2. 
By common consent they assign him the initial words u These are the generations 
of Jacob,” i. e., an account of Jacob’s family from the time of his father’s death; 
and thus we have a P title to a J and E section. The majority also refer to him 
the following clause, “ Joseph was seventeen years old,” with or without the rest 
of the sentence, which then becomes utterly unmeaning and is out of connection 
with anything whatever. The only reason for thus destroying its sense by sever¬ 
ing it from the narrative to which it belongs is the critical assumption that all 
dates must be attributed to P. But Noldeke himself revolts at the rigorous 
enforcement of this rule. He says,t “ The mention of the youthful age of Joseph 
suits very well in the whole connection as well as that of his manly age, Gen. 
41:46, and of the advanced age which he attained, Gen. 50:26. These numbers 
also have no connection whatever with the chronological system of the Primary 
Document (P) any more than the twenty years’ abode in Mesopotamia,” Gen. 
81:38,41. 

It will not be necessary to proceed with the recital of the varying divisions 
of Kuenen, Kittell and Kautzsch, which are sufficiently indicated, p. 2.J The 
critics themselves have shown how variously the same narrative may be divided. 
And it must be a very intractable material indeed that can resist the persistent 
application of such methods as the critics freely employ. The fact that different 

*Cf. Gen. 8:4; 18:12; 21:7; Num. 26:8; Judg. 12:7; 18am. 17:43; Job 17:1. 

t UrUertuehunoen zur Krttik d. Alt. Tut., p. 82. 

% References not otherwise specified are to previous numbers of Hebraic a. 
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versions of a story can be constructed out of a narrative by an ingenious partition 
of its constituent elements by no means proves its composite character. They 
may be purely subjective, destitute of any historical basis, and of no more value 
than any clever trick at cross-reading. 

It is alleged, however, that there are certain glaring inconsistencies in this 
chapter, which cannot be otherwise accounted for than as the fusing together of 
discordant narratives. Four discrepancies are charged. 

1. Verses 21,22 it was Beuben, but v. 26 it was Judah, who persuaded the 
brothers not to put Joseph to death. 

2. Verses 25,27,28, 89:1, Ishmaelites, but vs. 28,36, Midianites took Joseph 
and brought him to Egypt. 

3. According to different clauses of v. 28, Joseph was carried off secretly 
without the knowledge of his brothers, or was sold by them. 

4. Verse 36, he was sold to Potiphar, but 39:1 (purged of interpolations), to 
an unnamed Egyptian. 

These imaginary difficulties are of easy solution. 

As to the first. It surely is not surprising that two of the brothers should 
have taken an active part in the consultations respecting Joseph, nor that the 
same two should be prominent in the subsequent course of the transactions. 
Beuben, as the eldest, had special responsibilities and would naturally be forward 
to express his mind: while Judah’s superior force of character, like that of 

t 

Peter among the apostles, made him prompt to take the lead, and there is no 
inconsistency in what is attributed to them. Beuben persuaded them not to kill 
Joseph but to cast him alive into a pit, cherishing the purpose, which he did not 
divulge to them, to restore him to his father. They accede to his proposal 
intending to let Joseph die in the pit or to kill him at some future time. To this 
state of mind Judah addresses himself, v. 26. The absence of Beuben, when 
Joseph was sold, is not expressly stated, but is plainly enough implied in his 
despair and grief at his brother’s disappearance. The reply which his brothers 
made is not recorded; but there is no implication that they were as ignorant as 
he of what had become of Joseph. That they had a guilt in the matter which he 
did not share is distinctly intimated, 42:22; he must, therefore, have been fully 
aware that they did something more than put Joseph in the pit at his suggestion. 

As to the second point. Ishmaelites in the strict and proper sense were a 
distinct tribe from Midianites, and were of different though related origin. It is, 
however, a familiar fact, which we have had occasion to observe before, that 
tribal names are not always used with definite exactness, VI., p. 208. And there 
is explicit evidence that Ishmaelites was used in a wide sense to include Midian¬ 
ites, Judg. 8;24, cf. 7:lsqq; 8:lsqq. Dillmann’s objection that this belonged to a 
later period comes with a bad grace from one who places the earliest Fentateuchal 
documents centuries after Gideon. The absence of the article before Midian- 
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ites, v. 28, does not imply that they were distinct from the Ishmaelites before 
perceived, vs. 25,27. They were recognized in the distance as an Ishmaelite cara- 
van, but it was not till they actually came up to them that the Ishmaelites were 
discovered to be specifically Midianites. 

As to the third point. If the first half of v. 28 were severed from its con¬ 
nection the words might mean that Midianites drew Joseph out of the pit. But 
in the connection in which it stands, such a sense is simply impossible. And the 
suggestion that B had two statements before him; one, that Midianites drew 
Joseph out of the pit without his brothers 9 knowledge and carried him off to 
Egypt; the other, that the brothers drew him from the pit and sold him to the 
Ishmaelites; is to charge him with inconceivable stupidity or reckless falsifica¬ 
tion. There can be no manner of doubt how the author of the book in its present 
form understood the transaction. There is no possible suggestion of more than 
one meaning in the words before us. The invention of another sense may illus¬ 
trate the critic’s wit, but it has no more merit than any other perversion of an 
author’s obvious meaning. And it derives no warrant from 40:15; Joseph was 
“ stolen away ” even though his captors bought him from those who had no right 
to dispose of him. 

The fourth point can be best considered when we come to ch. 89. 

2. Chapter 38. 

Because the narrative of Joseph is interrupted by ch. 88, De Wette* inferred 
44 that we have here a compilation, not a continuous history by one narrator.” 
The charge of displacement has been regularly repeated ever since,t though obvi¬ 
ously unfounded. Chapter 88 is entirely germain to the Bubject treated, and it 
belongs precisely where it is in the author’s plan. He is professedly giving an 
account of 44 the generations of Jacob,” 87:2, not the life of Joseph simply, but 
the history of Jacob’s family. Joseph is necessarily thrown into prominence since 
the events which brought about the removal of the chosen race to Egypt were so 
largely connected with him. But the incidents of this chapter have their impor¬ 
tance in the constitution of Jacob’s family at the time of the migration to Egypt, 
46:12, and in the permanent tribal arrangements of Israel, Num. 26:19sqq. The 
writer conducts Joseph to Egypt, where he is sold as a slave. There he leaves 
him for a while until these facts in Judah’s family are related, when he resumes 
the thread of Joseph’s narrative precisely where he left off and proceeds as before. 
It is just the method that the best writers pursue in similar circumstances. So 
far from suggesting confusion or disarrangement, it argues an orderly well-con¬ 
sidered plan. 


• Bettr&oe, IT., p. 146. 

t Page 2, note t; p. 3, note *; p. 4, note I; p. 6, 5.1). 
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The chronological objection is equally futile. If Judah’s marriage occurred 
shortly after Joseph was sold, as is expressly stated, there is no reason why all 
that is recorded in this chapter may not have taken place within the twenty-two 
years which preceded the migration to Egypt. It implies early marriages on the 
part of his sons but not incredibly early. 

A further objection is thus stated, p. 6: 44 It is not to be overlooked that 
according to this chapter, the custom of the Levirate is very old, antedating by 
centuries the law recorded in Deuteronomy; P would not have been guilty of 
such an anachronism.” Where, it may be asked, is the proof that there is an 
anachronism V Genesis shows that in several respects the laws of Moses embodied 
or were based upon patriarchal usages; while, nevertheless, the modifications 
show that there has been no transference to a primitive period of the customs of 
a later time. The penalty which which Tamar was threatened, was not that of 
the Mosaic law. in which Dillmann admits a reminiscence of antelegal times. 
The critics claim that the Deuteronomic law belongs to the reign of Josiah, yet 
the Levirate was an established institution in the days of the judges, Buth, 4:10. 
How much the argument from silence, of which critics make so frequent use, 
amounts to in this case, may be inferred from the fact that such marriages, 
though their existence is trebly vouched for, are nowhere alluded to in the other 

V 

Pentateuchal codes nor in the later history until the times of the New Testament, 
Matt. 22:14. It is gratifying to note the admission that P would not commit an 
anachronism. He is not mistaken then, in speaking of circumcision in the family 
of Abraham as opposed to any critical inferences, V., p. 250, 44 that its existence 
as a custom would seem to date from Moses’ days,” nor in assigning the Levitical 
law to the wanderings in the wilderness, nor in his detailed description of the 
sacred tabernacle which cannot be the reflection from the temple of Solomon 
thrown back upon the Mosaic age. 

The suggestion, p. 3, note, that the 44 general purpose of this chapter is to 
indicate the origin of the house of David ” assumes that the writer adopted a 
very unusual method of flattering the pride of a royal house. How displeasing it 
was to national vanity appears from the fact that the Targum converts Judah’s 
wife from the daughter of a Canaanite to that of a merchant and later legends 
make Tamar a daughter of Melchizedek. 

3. Chapter 39. 

The critical partition is here rested partly on the ground of alleged discrep¬ 
ancies, partly on that of diction. It is said that there are varying representations 
of the purchaser of Joseph. Was he, 87:36, Potiphar, the eunuch of Pharaoh, 
captain of the guard, or was he simply an Egyptian, whose name and official 
position, if he had any, are unknown ? He is nowhere called Potiphar in this 
chapter except in v. 1, but only Joseph’s master, v. 3, his Egyptian master, v. 2, 
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or the Egyptian, v. 5. And nothing is said, outside of v. 1, of his standing in any 
special relation to Pharaoh or holding any office under the king; but mention is 
made of u all that he had in the house and in the field,” implying that he was the 
owner of a landed estate. It is hence inferred that the words ‘ 4 Potiphar, the 
eunuch of Pharaoh, captain of the guard,” do not properly belong to v. 1, but 
were inserted by B to make it correspond with 87:36; and that originally it 
simply read 44 an Egyptian,” words which would be superfluous, if his name and 
title had previously been given. But neither does 44 Potiphar ” occur in ch. 40, 
where the critics admit that he is intended by Joseph’s master, v. 7, see also vs. 
3,4. Royal body guards are not always composed of native troops, so that it may 
not have been a matter of course that their captain was an Egyptian. Knobel 
thinks that the statement is made in contrast with the Hyksos origin of the mon¬ 
arch. Or it may emphasize the fact that Joseph was not only a slave but a slave 
of a foreigner; the Hebrew servant, vs. 14,17, had an Egyptian master. But no 
special reason is needed to justify the expression. Goliath 44 from Gath from the 
ranks of the Philistines” is further called 44 the Philistine,” 1 Sam. 17:23, and 

I 

throughout the chapter is always denominated 44 the Philistine,” without repeat¬ 
ing his name. That Potiphar was married creates no real difficulty. It is a dis¬ 
puted point whether DHD to invariably to be taken in the strict sense of eunuch 
or may sometimes have the general meaning of officer. However this may be, 
Winer* refers to Chardin, Niebuhr and Burckhardt in proof of the statement that 
44 even in the modern orient eunuchs have sometimes kept a harem of their own.” 
There is positively no ground, therefore, for assuming an interpolation in v. 1. 
And the explicit statement of that verse annuls the critical allegation of variant 
stories respecting the person of Joseph’s master. 

It is further said that Joseph’s master is in 89:20,21 distinguished from the 
keeper of the prison into which Joseph was put; whereas in 40:3,4,7 they are 
identical. But the confusion here charged upon the text lies solely in the mind 
of the interpreters. The narrative is perfectly clear and consistent. The prison 
was in the house of Joseph’s master, 40:7, the captain of the guard, v. 3, who had 
supreme control over it, v. 4; and this corresponds exactly with the representa¬ 
tion, 89:20. Under him there was a subordinate keeper charged with its imme¬ 
diate oversight, 89:21, who was so favorably disposed towards Joseph that he 
committed all the prisoners into his hands and let him manage everything in the 
prison. This is neither identical with nor contradictory to the statement, 40:4, 
that the captain of the guard appointed Joseph to attend upon two prisoners of 
rank from the royal household. It has been said that he waited upon them 
simply as Potiphar’s servant, and that ch. 40, E, knows nothing of Joseph’s im¬ 
prisonment related by J, ch. 89, and moreover uses the term 102^0 ward, 40:3,4, 

• BibH&cke$ RcdhtOrterbuchi Art. Ver$ehniUme. 
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J, so 41:10 instead of IjlDH JV3 prison , 89:20-23. But this result is only 
reached by expunging from the text without the slightest warrant every clause 
which directly declares the opposite, 40:3b,5b,15b; 41:14; cf. 89:20. 

Wellhausen parcels the chapter between J and E, giving vs. 1-5,20-23 to the 
former on account of the repeated occurrence of mfT> an< * vs * 6-1 9 *** latter 
because of * v - 9, (though this is the ordinary usage when Gentiles speak 

or are spoken to), and certain other expressions alleged to be characteristic of E. 
The result is that Joseph is in E falsely accused of a gross crime, but there is no 
intimation how the matter issues; and in J his master, who had the greatest con¬ 
fidence in him and was richly blessed for his sake, puts him in prison for no 
cause whatever. Wellhausen, moreover, finds traces of E in the J sections and of 
J in the E section. Dillmann admits the indivisible character of the chapter and 
refers the whole of it to J, but as the two following chapters are given to E, the 
consequence is that according to J, Joseph is put in prison and no information 
given how or why he was subsequently released; the next that we hear of him he 
is made viceroy of Egypt with no explanation of how it came to pass, see p. 10 (8) 
u How J brings Joseph before Pharaoh is not clear.” The expressions commonly 
attributed to E, which are found in this chapter, are accounted for by Dillmann as 

l 

insertions by R. This repeated occurrence of traces of one document in the limits 
of the other, and the allegation that the documents have been in various particu¬ 
lars modified by R, are simply confessions that the text is not what by the critics’ 
hypothesis it ought to be. Words and phrases held to be characteristic of J or E 
in one place are perversely found in the wrong document in another place. So 
without revising and correcting their own previous conclusions and adjusting 
their hypothesis to the phenomena as they find them, the critics insist that the 
document itself is wrong, and who can there be to blame for it but R V 

The following expressions regarded as characteristic of E, nevertheless occur 
in the J text of this chapter: 


Verse 4, WK men as 40:4; Ex. 24:13; 83:11, 
repeatedly also in P; v. 6. ntOD HD'I HIT 
as 29:17; v.7, nSttH Onnn 1T1K ’STl as 16:1; 
22:1; 40:1; 48:1; v. 21, '1^3 im jm as Ex. 
8:21; 11:3. Varying constructions as TpSH 


In vs. 4,5, and of TvSxD trans. v.2, but intrans. 
vs. 8^3 would be held to Indicate different 
writers If they occurred In distinct sections. 
The diffuseness in v. 1, vs. 2-6, vs. 21-23 is such 
as is elsewhere claimed to be a mark of P. 


4. Chapter 40. 

This chapter and the two that follow are by the critics referred to E. 

i 

Dillmann gives the following reasons in the case of ch. 40: “ the dreams,” but it 
is arbitrarily assumed that all dreams must belong to E. see VI., p. 171; “vs. 3a,4 
presuppose Joseph not in prison as ch. 89, but the slave of the captain of the 
guard as 87:36; 41:12.” Nothing is said or implied at variance with his impris¬ 
onment, which is explicitly affirmed, vs. 3b,15b. “ I was stolen away,” v. 15, 
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is not inconsistent with his being sold by his brothers; “ the connection of ch. 41 
with 40,” is readily conceded, but involves no discrepancy with or separation from 
ch. 39. He offers no argument from language but “ the avoidance of the verbal 
suffix, which distinguishes E from J,” quietly ignoring the fact that he refused 
to admit this criterion in ch. 37 . 8, is spoken to Gentiles; u and it 

came to pass after these things ” cannot be claimed for E, 40:1, after having been 
given to J, 89:7. That vs. 1,5 have u the butler and the baker of the king of 
Egypt,” while the rest of the chapter has “ chief butler,” “ chief baker ” and 
“ Pharaoh,” is no good reason for affirming that the former are insertions by R, 
when v. 1 is indispensable as supplying the reason for v. 2, and the office of the 
chief butler is simply called “butlership” 21. It can scarcely be 

thought that such arguments are of any weight in favor of critical division. 

Nor is there an anachronism in the phrase “ land of the Hebrews,” v. 15. 
“ Abram the Hebrew,” was the head of a powerful clan, 14:13,14, recognized as 
such by native tribes of Canaan, 28:6, and his friendship sought by the king of 
the Philistines, 21:22sqq. Isaac’s greatness is similarly described, 26:13sqq., 
28sqq. The prince and the people of Shechem were willing to submit to circum¬ 
cision for the sake of friendly intercourse and trade with Jacob, and Jacob’s sons 
avenged the wrong done their sister by the destruction of the city, ch. 84. The 
Hebrews had been in Canaan for two centuries and their presence was influential 
and widely known. There is nothing strange, therefore, in the fact that Poti- 
phar’s wife calls Joseph a Hebrew, 89:14,17, or that he could speak of the country 
whence he came as the land of the Hebrews. 

6. Chapter 41. 

The reasons alleged by Dillmann for assigning this chapter to E are the 
significant dreams which are of no more weight than those in ch. 40. Joseph is 
called 41 servant to the captain of the guard,” v. 12, but he was also a prisoner, v. 
14, which is evaded after the usual critical fashion, by erasing from the text the 
words u and they brought him hastily out of the dungeon ” as an insertion from a 
hypothetical parallel of J; but even then his shaving himself and changing his 
raiment are an allusion to his prison attire, or why are not the same things 
mentioned when others are presented before the king ? The references to ch. 40 
(41:10-13, cf. 40:lsqq.; 41:16, cf. 40:8), and unusual words common to both chap- 

ten (“ins, , p station , fpfp) P 0 ^ to the same author, but in no way 

imply that he was not the author of ch. 39 and 43 as well; in vs. 

16,25,32,38,39 is in language addressed to Pharaoh or used by him; vs. 51,52 are 
the only instances in which mn* could with any propriety be substituted for it, 
and even there * 8 equally appropriate, for the reference is to God’s provi¬ 

dential blessings, such as men in general may share rather than to specific favor 
granted to one of the chosen race; , vs. 16,44, but once beside in Genesis, 
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14:24, referred by Dillmann to E, but by the majority of critics to an independent 
source, and twice more in the Hex., Num. 5:20; Josh. 22:19, P. The arguments 
for considering this chapter a part of the document E are accordingly lame and 
impotent enough. 

We are further informed that this chapter is not a unit as it stands. It is 
essential for the critics to establish, if possible, the existence of a parallel narra¬ 
tive by J, which may have filled the gap in that document between Joseph’s 
imprisonment and his elevation. Accordingly stress is laid upon some slight 
verbal changes in repeating Pharaoh’s dreams, especially the words added to the 
description of the lean kine, v. 19, “ such as I never saw in all the land of Egypt 
for badness,” and v. 21, u when they had eaten up the fat kine, it could not be 
known that they had eaten them; but they were still illfavored as at the begin¬ 
ning.” And a vigorous search is made for so-called doublets. Wherever the 
writer does not content himself with a bald and meagre statement of what he is 
recording, but feels impelled to enlarge and dwell upon it in order to give his 
thought more adequate expression, the amplifications or repetitions which he 
employs are seized upon as though they were extraneous additions imported into 
E’s original narrative by R from an imaginary parallel account by J, just as a like 
fulness of expression in other passages is at the pleasure of the critics declared 
to be indicative of the verbose and repetitious style of P. 


The dreams vs. 2-7 are repeated, vs. 18-24 in that these indicate two narrators, Dillmann 
almost identical terms, only in a very few in- admits that there are no criteria by which to 
stances equivalent expressions are employed, distinguish which is E and which J. The 
viz.: v. 18sq. for H*OD v. 2sq. (but see further occurrence of words in this chapter 


29:17 E, 89:6 Jk v. 19 for v. 8; kSd v. which according to critical ruh s should 

22 for v. 5 (but see v. 7). The alleged belong to P, e. g., Dbm vs. 8,24 in the 

• T 1 

doublets are, v. 31, parallel to v. 30b; v. 34 Pentateuch besides only Ex. 7:11,22; 8:3,14,15; 

nfeyjr to np£T; 35b to 35a; vs. 41,43b,44 to v. ®:1L all P; p'1j59 in O. T. besides only Lev. 

40 (Joseph’s rule is stated four times, so that 6:21,23, P; ppp v. 47 in O. T. besides oniy Lev. 

repetition cannot be escaped by parcelling it 2:2; 6:12; 0:8, and the correspondng verb only 

between E and J); v. 49 to v. 48; vs. 65,56a to Lev. 2:2; 6:12; Num. 5:26, all P, leads one to 

54b (the universality of the famine repeated doubt the value of criteria in other cases which 

three times including 57b). While it is claimed the oritios can thus disregard at pleasure. 


On the whole, then, the critical partition of chs. 87-41 rests upon alleged 
inconsistencies in the narrative which plainly do not exist as the text now stands, 
but which the critics themselves create by arbitrary erasures and forced interpre¬ 
tations. The literary proof offered of the existence of different documents is of 
the scantiest kind. There are no indications of varying diction of any account. 
And the attempt to bridge the chasms in the documents by means of a supposed 
parallel narrative, from which snatches have been preserved by R, attributes an 
unaccountable procedure to him, and falls to pieces at once upon examination. 

There are three staple arguments, by which the critics attempt to show that 
there was in the sources, from which R is conjectured to have drawn, a second 
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narrative parallel to that in the existing text. Each of them is built upon a state 
of facts antagonistic to the hypothesis, which they ingeniously seek to wrest in 
its favor by assuming the truth of the very thing to be proved. 

1. Facts, which are essential to the narrative, could not, it is said, have 
failed to appear in either document; it must be presumed, therefore, that each 
narrator recorded them. 

But the perpetual recurrence of such serious gaps in the so-called documents, 
which the critics are by every device laboring to construct, tends rather to show 
that no such documents ever really had any separate existence. That these gaps 
are due to omissions by R is pure assumption with no foundation but the 
unproved hypothesis which it is adduced to support; an assumption, moreover, 
at variance with the conduct repeatedly attributed to R in other places, where to 
relieve other complications of the hypothesis he is supposed to have scrupulously 
preserved unimportant details from one of his sources, even though they were 
superfluous repetitions of what had already been extracted from another. 

2. When words and phrases, which the critics regard as characteristic of one 
document, are found, as they frequently are, in sections which they assign to the 
other, it is claimed that R has mixed the texts of the different documents. 

But the obvious and natural conclusion from the fact referred to is, that what 
are affirmed to be characteristic words of different documents, are freely used by 
the same writer. The allegation that R had anything to do with the matter, is an 
assumption which has no other basis than the hypothesis which it is brought to 
support. It is plain that any conceit whatever could be carried through success¬ 
fully, if every deviation from its requirements was sufficiently explained by refer¬ 
ring it to R. 

3. Whenever a thought is repeated or dwelt upon for the sake of giving it 
more emphatic expression, the critics scent a doublet, affirming that R has 
appended to the statement in one document the corresponding statement con¬ 
tained in the other. 

But here again the agency of R is pure assumption based on the hypothesis 
in whose interest it is alleged. That a writer should use more amplitude and ful¬ 
ness in describing matters of special moment is quite intelligible. But why a 
compiler like R should encumber the narrative by reduplicating what he has 
already drawn from one source by the equivalent language of another, or why, if 
this is his method in the instances adduced, he does not consistently pursue it in 
others, it does not appear. 

What are so confidently paraded as traces or indications of some missing por¬ 
tion of a critical document are accordingly rather to be esteemed indications that 
the documents of the critics are a chimera. 
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L LANGUAGE OF P* 


Old Words. 

(i) nnSn nS« see v. f p. 152 . 

The following words not in the list 71., p. 2, 
might with propriety have been urged as be¬ 
longing to P by critical rules. 

nr?, 87:2, only besides in Hex,, Num. 18:32; 
14:38,87 P. 

aoc. P«rs., 87:4, only besides Num. 

26:8 P. 


D'J# 87:81, only besides in Hex. in 

the ritual law, where it occurs repeatedly, 
Lev. 4:23; 9:3; 10:5; 28:9; Num. chs. 7,15, 28, 
29; nowhere else in O. T., exoept Ezek. 48:22; 

45:28, where it is borrowed from the Penta¬ 
teuch. 

41:50 has the same fulness of expression 
which in 10:15; 21:3 is said to be a mark of P. 


2. LANGUAGE OF J. 


Old Words. 

(1) '111 D'ry Hm explained above under 
Section 6, Language of J. (2) (=relative) 
Sect 8, Lang, of J. (3) inm V., p. 156, (86). 

(4) Sect. 2, Lang, of J. (5) ’I'Jja p Sect. 

O, Lang, of E. (0) 'phi 1 ) V., p. 155. (7) H3H 
Sect. 4, Lang, of J. (8) KJ Sect. 5, Lang, of 
J* (9) nm* see Preliminary Remarks, No. 8. 
(10) HI Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (11) Sect. 7, 
Lang, of J. (12) TTK V., p. 155. (13) p-bpH 
always referred to J. (14) Jfl V., p. 155. ( 15 ) 
'DIE repeatedly in both J and E and once in 

P, V., p. 174, 0:17. (10) pa Sect. 8, Lang, of 
J. (17) rvSyn Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (18) 

|n v., p. 175, 0:5-8. (19) ^13 Sect. 6, Lang, of 
J. (20) mn Sect. 2, Lang, of J. (21) 15: 

0; 88:16 J; 81:15; 60:20; Num. 28:9 E; Lev. 7: 
18; W:4; 26:27,31,60,62 ; 27:18^8; Num. 18:27, 
30 P, besides ooourrlng frequently in P in a 
derived sense. (22) IffT? 89:9 J; 20:0; 22:12 
E; 22:10 R; all in Hex. (23) HinD-niP 12:11; 
89:0 J; 29:17; 41:2,4 E; all in Hex. (24) Kffln 
4:21 Ji; 89:12; Josh. 8:8,28 J; Num. 6:13; 81: 
27 P: all in Hex. except Deuteronomy. 

New Words. 

(1) 87:385i6,* 44:2854s; 49:27 J; Ex. 22:12 

E. Derivatives adj., Gen. 8:11 J; 
(poetic) Gen. 49:9 J; Num. 28:24 E; 

♦ •• V 


Gen. 81:89; Ex. 22:12,30 E; Lev. 7:24; 17:16; 
22:8P. 

(2) "Ol HI. recognize, 87:82,83; 88:26,20 J; 27: 
23; 81:82; Deut. 88:9 E; 42:7,85te, the oritios 
give v. 7 to J, v. 8 to E. 

Rare and Poetic Words. 

Words that a writer scarcely ever uses afford 

of course no indication of his ordinary style. 

(?) HOI 88:1 this construction does not 
occur again in O. T. 

(2) D'PJ) Tina 88:14; the “entrance to 
Enaim " does not chance to be spoken of else¬ 
where, but nna is of repeated occurrence in 

J, E and P; it is used precisely as here. Josh. 
20:4 P. 

(8) 88:14; nowhere else in O. T. in 

this sense. 

(4) 88:17,18,20; nowhere else in O. T. 

(5) “lnon nn 89:20,21,22,23 J; 40:3,5 claimed 
to be insertions from J in an E context; no¬ 
where else in O. T. 

(6) SdIDH 87:18; nowhere else in Hex.; the 
prei occurs Num. 25:18 P. 

(7) fllpfct 87:25; nowhere else in Hex. 

(8) D'lUT 88:24; nowhere else in Hex. 

(9) 87:20 J; Ex. 18:21 E; all in Hex. 

(10) nenp 88:21548,22; all in Hex. exoept 
Deut. 28:18. 


3. LANGUAGE OF E.* 


Old Words. 

How utterly the critios have failed to make 
out a separate diction for E appears from the 
fact that every one of these words with a soli¬ 
tary exception occurs likewise in J or P: and 


the great majority of them have been pre¬ 
viously adduced as characteristic of J. 

(1) OlSn is by rule referred to E, yet it oc¬ 
curs Num. 12:0 J (according toDillmann) Sect. 
0, Lang, of E. (2) 8J see Lang, of J (immedl- 

are to 


* The numbers are those of Hebraioa, Vol. VI., No. 1, and the following references 
explanations already made. 
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ately preceding) No. 8. (8) OIK Lang, of J, 

No. 15. (4) DIO V.. p. 155, Lang, of J. (5) 
mSn 87:18 B; 84:65 J; allinO.T. (6) T TlSo 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (7) D'nSK see Preliminary 
Remarks, No. 8. (8) JNT3 Sect. 7, Lang, of 
J. (9) D'BT V., p. 154, Lang, of J; /VET 41:83; 
46:4 E; 8:15; 4:25; 80:40; 48:14,17, J, all in 
Genesis; besides other passages It is found in 
Ex. 7 :23, which Diilmann refers to B, J Ulioher 
to J, and Weilhausen to P. GO) 0^3 41:16, 
44 B; 1484 B (Diilmann), but other critics an 
independent source; Num. 5:20; Josh. 88:18 
P. (11) n^nro Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (12) pi 
Sect. 3, Lang, of J, 6:5-8. (18) O'H 41:48 

B section, though Kautzsch and others out out 
this clause and give it to J; 88:17 Ror J; 88: 
13 J; Josh. 11:4 D; all in Hex. (14) Sin 88:5; 
41:48 B; 11:8; 18:11; Bx. 8:29,33^4; 14:12 J; 
Num. 8:18 P. (15) njjn 80:18; 81:14; 87:15; 
Ex. 28:4, Sect. 6, Lang, of B. Absolutely the 
only one in this entire number, which happens 
not to be found in any but an E section. (16) 
HD'K 87:16 E, nowhere else so spelled in Hex., 
as K1J3K see Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (17) PIKIO HIT 
88:17; 41:2,4 B; 18:11; 88:16 J. (18) OpD V., 

p. 155, Lang, of J; DIDJJB in Hex. only 87:86; 
48:10 J; Num. 80:11 B, where Diilmann bus- 
pects that it was inserted by R. 

N*w Words. 

G) Vpl 81:89; 87:15,16; Ex. 10:11; 88:7 E; 
48:9,80; Bx. 8:15; 4:24 J; Bx. 4:19 J (Diilmann), 
B (Weilhausen); Josh. 2:22 JB; Josh. 22:23 R; 
Lev. 18:31; Num. 16:10; 86:23 P. 

(8) pimD 28:4; 87:18; Bx. 2:4; 20:21; 24:1 
B; Bx. 80:18 J (Diilmann). 

(8) 81:8,16; 87:22; Bx. 8:8; 5:28; 18:4,8, 

9,10bi§ ; Josh. 8:26; 84:10 E; 82:12; 87:21; Ex. 
8:19; 12:27 J; Josh. 2:13 JB; Bx. 6:6; Num. 
86:26; Josh. 82:81 P. 


(4) JKD Ex. 22:16bi»; Num. 20:21; 82:13,14 B; 
Gen.87:85 ; 88:8; 48:19; Bx.4:23: 7:14; 10:8; 
16:28 J; adjective. Ex. 7:27; 9:2; 10:4 J. 

(5) Skt? 87:85 ; 42:88; 44:29,31; Num. 16:30, 
83 J. 

(6) OHp 41:6,23,27E; Bx. 10:13Ms; 14:21 J. 

(7) bny 41:51 E; Num. 88:21 E (Diilmann), J 
(Weilhausen). 

(8) 131ST trade in grain, 41:56,57 ; 48:2^,5,10 B; 
48:6,7; 43:2,4,20,22; 44:25; 47:14 J. 

(9) J13J 41:32; Bx. 8:22; 18:11,16 B; Bx. 84:2; 
Josh. 8:4 J. 

(10) SdBM 40:10; Num. 18:28,24 E; Deut. 82: 
32 J. 

Rare and Poetic Words. 

* 

(1) JllfiD 40:5,8,12,18; 41:11 E; all in O. T. 

(2) 40:11 E; all in O. T. 

(3) niDJS 41:23 E; all in O. T. 

(4) tf!?n 41:84 B; all In O. T. 

(5) yDK 41:48E; allinO.T. 

(6) |*Dp 41:47 B; so Fuerst, but according to 

Gesen. ppp. Lev. 8:2; 6:12; 6:8P, from pop. 
Lev. 2:2; 5:12; Num. 5:26 P. '' 

(7) OS* Mnd 87:7 B; HdSk 87:7 (four times) 
all in Hex. 

(8) 1HK 41:2,18 B; all in Hex. 

(9) 40:6 E; ail in Hex. 

(10) p-tW 40:10,12; all in Hex. 

(11) post 40:13; 41:13B; with slightly mod¬ 
ified sense applied to the base or support of the 
laver, Bx. 80:18 and repeatedly in P. 

(12) Bn} 41:2,4,5,7,18,20 E; aU in Hex. 

(13) 41:6,28,27 8; all in Hex. 

(14) 0£D (with nil) 41:8 B; all in Hex. 

(15) pi HI. 41:14 B; all in Hex. 

(16) niff (as verb) 41:32 B; all in Hex. 

(17) mS0 41:51 B; all in Hex. 

(18) 131 41:42 E; ail in Hex. 


SECTION XI. GENESIS 42:1-46:34. 

1. Chapter 42-44. 

The critics tell us that ch. 42, which records the first journey of Jacob’s sons 
to Egypt is by E, and chs. 43, 44, their second journey is by J. Yet the second 
journey implies the first and is filled throughout with numerous and explicit 
allusions to it. It was, 43*2, after they had eaten up the corn already brought 
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that their father urged them to go again. All then, turns upon Joseph’s having 
required them to bring Benjamin, vs. 3-11. Repeated reference is made to the 
money returned in their sacks, vs. 12,15,18-23; 44:8, and to Simeon’s detention, 
vs. 14,23. Jacob’s sense of bereavement, v. 14, corresponds with previous state¬ 
ments, 42:36 ; 37:34,35. Joseph speaks of their father and youngest brother, of 
whom they had previously told him, vs. 27-29. They bow before him in fulfil¬ 
ment of his dreams, vs. 26,28. Joseph orders their money to be replaced in their 
sacks, 44:1, as before. And Judah’s touching address to Joseph, 44:18-34, recites 
anew the circumstances of their former visit together with their father’s grief at 
the loss of Joseph. It is difficult to see how two parts of the same narrative 
could be more closely bound together. 

Nevertheless it is maintained that all these allusions to what took place in 
the former journey are not to the record given of it in ch. 42, but to a quite differ¬ 
ent narrative; that a careful consideration of chs. 43, 44 will show that they are 
not the sequel of ch. 42, but of a parallel account by J, which no longer exists 
indeed, inasmuch as R did not think fit to preserve it, but which can be substan¬ 
tially reconstructed from the hints and intimations in these chapters them¬ 
selves, and must have varied from that of E in several particulars. R is here as 
always the scape goat on whose head these incongruities are laid, though no very 
intelligible reason can be given why he should have constructed this inimitable 
history in such a disjointed manner. And it is likewise strange that the discrep¬ 
ancies between the two narratives so strenuously urged by Wellhausen and Dill- 
mann seem to have escaped the usually observant eye of Hupfeld, who makes no 
mention of them. As Ilgen, De Wette and Gramberg had raised the same diffi¬ 
culties before, Hupfeld’s silence can only mean that he did not deem them worth 
repeating. Knobel, though ready enough to undertake a critical division else¬ 
where, insists upon the unity of chs. 42-45, and maintains that the charge of 
inconsistencies is unfounded. The same judgment, one would think, must be 
formed by any candid person. The alleged discrepancies are the following : 

1. In J, 43:3, it is Judah, whereas in E, 42:37, it is Reuben, who becomes 
surety for Benjamin’s safe return. 

But these do not exclude each other. Why should not more than one of 
Jacob’s sons have sought to influence him in a case of such extreme importance 
to them all ? If Reuben had pleaded without effect, why should not Judah renew 
the importunity, as the necessity became lfcore urgent V It is here precisely as 
with the separate proposals of Reuben and Judah, 87:21,26, which, as we have 
seen, the critics likewise seek, without reason, to array against each other. Reu¬ 
ben’s allusion, 42:23, to his interference in that instance implies that his remon¬ 
strance was not heeded, and that his brothers were responsible for Joseph’s death, 
which he sought to prevent. As the critics represent the matter this was not the 
case. At Reuben’s instance they put Joseph in a pit instead of shedding his 
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blood. Now if, as the critics will have it, Midianite merchants found him there 
and carried him off in the absence of the brothers, the latter had no more to do 
with his disappearance than Reuben had. Reuben’s unresisted charge that the 
rest were guilty of Joseph’s death, in which he was not himself implicated, finds 
no explanation upon the critics’ version of the story. It is only when the sun¬ 
dered parts of the narrative are brought together, and it is allowed to stand in its 
complete and proper form, that Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites at the sugges¬ 
tion of Judah, while Reuben supposed him to be still in the pit, that his words 
have any meaning. No difficulty is created by Reuben’s speaking of his blood as 
required. The brothers imagined him to be no longer living. Judah, who coun¬ 
selled the sale, speaks of him as dead, 44;20. By selling him into bondage, they 
had as they thought procured his death. 

It is further claimed that 

2. J knows nothing of Simeon’s detention related by E, 42:19,24. Judah 
nowhere alluded to it in arguing with his father, 48:3-10, when he might have 
urged the prospect of releasing Simeon as an additional reason for their speedy 
return; nor does he refer to it in his address to Joseph, 44:18-34. 

But the supreme interest on both these occasions centered about Benjamin. 
Would his father consent to let him go ? Would Joseph allow him to return to 
his father ? These were the questions quite apart from the case of Simeon, so 
that in dealing with them there was no occasion to allude to him. But Simeon 
is directly spoken of twice in ch. 48. When Jacob is starting them on their 
return he prays, v. 14, “ God Almighty give you mercy before the man, that he 
release unto you your other brother and Benjamin.” And, v. 23, when they reach 
the house of Joseph, the steward “ brought Simeon out unto them.” These 
explicit allusions to Simeon’s imprisonment are evaded by declaring them to be 
interpolations from E. The argument for suppressing them may be fairly stated 
thus: because Simeon is not referred to where there is no occasion for speaking 
of him, therefore the mention which is made of him in the proper place cannot 
be an integral part of the text. In other words, whatever the critics desire to 
eliminate from a passage, is eliminated without further ceremony by declaring it 
spurious. If it does not accord with their theory, that is enough; no other proof 
is necessary. 

The further allegation that 42:38 is not the direct reply to v. 37, because 
Simeon is not spoken of in it, is futile on its face; for as Reuben makes no allu¬ 
sion to him in his proposal, there is no reason why Jacob should do so in his 
answer. Nevertheless the critics tell us that E’s narrative is abruptly broken off 
at 42:37 and left incomplete. No response is made to Reuben at all; and we 
have no means of knowing whether Jacob acceded to his request, or on what 
terms. Instead of this R introduces an irrelevant verse (v. 38) from J, which in 
its original connection was a reply to something quite distinct from the words by 
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which it is here preceded. All this confusion (where in reality no confusion 
exists) is created by the critical necessity of assigning v. 38 to J since the words 
u if mischief befall him, ye shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave ” are identical with 44:29,31 and must obviously be from the same writer. 

3. u In ch. 42 Joseph will by detaining Simeon, compel the brothers at all 
events to come back again with or without Benjamin; in ch. 43sq., on the con¬ 
trary, he forbids them to come back, if Benjamin is not with them. In ch. 42 they 
are treated as spies, at first they are all put in prison together and then only set 
free on bail to bring Benjamin, and thus confirm the truth of their declarations; 
but in ch. 43sq., they do not go back to JSgypt from the moral obligation of clear¬ 
ing themselves and releasing Simeon, but wait till the com is all gone and the 
famine constrains them. The charge that they were spies was not brought 
against the brothers at all according to 43:5-7 ; 44:18sqq.; it was not this which 
induced them, as in ch. 42, to explain to Joseph, who and whence they really 
were, and thus involuntarily to make mention of Benjamin, but Joseph directly 
asked them, Is your father yet alive? have ye another brother? and then com¬ 
manded them not to come into his presence again without him.”* 

All this is only an attempt to create a conflict where there is none. One part 
of a transaction is set in opposition to another equally belonging to it. One motive 
is arrayed against another, as though they were incompatible, when both were 
alike operative. When Joseph told his brothers that they must verify their 
words by Benjamin’s coming or be considered spies, 42:15,16,20,34, he in effect 
told them that they should not see his face again unless Benjamin was with them. 
They delay their return until the com was all used up, because nothing less than 
imminent starvation will induce Jacob, who has already lost two sons, to risk the 
loss of his darling. That Joseph directly interrogated them about their father 
and brother is not expressly said in ch. 42; but as the entire interview is not nar¬ 
rated, there is nothing to forbid it. The critics do not themselves insist on the 
absolute conformity of related passages unless they have some end to answer by it. 
The words of Reuben as reported 42:22 are not identical with those ascribed to 
him 37:22; and nothing is said in ch. 87 of Joseph’s beseeching his brothers in 
the anguish of his soul, as 42:21. Jacob’s sons “ in rehearsing their experience to 
their father.. .omit his first proposition to keep all of them but one and their three 
days’ imprisonment, and add that if they prove true, he would offer them the 
trade of Egypt.”t Judah, in relating the words of his father, 44:27-29, does not 
limit himself to language which, according to 48:2sqq., he uttered on the occasion 
referred to. In these instances the critics find no discrepancies within the 
limits of the same document but count it sufficient that the general sense is pre- 


• Weilhausen, Comp . cL Hexateuch «, p. 66. t YL, p. 15. 
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served. If they would but interpret with equal candor elsewhere their imaginary 
difficulties would all melt away. 

4. A discrepancy is alleged regarding the money found in the sacks. Accord¬ 
ing to 48:21 J, the discovery was made at the lodging on their way home, but 
according to 42:35 E, after their arrival home and in the presence of their father. 

It is to be observed, however, that these are not variant statements of the 
historian. In the former passage he is repeating what the brothers said to 
Joseph’s steward, which makes a material difference. The historian’s own 
account of the matter clears up the difficulty entirely. One of the brothers, on 
opening his sack at the lodging, 42:27sq., found his money and reported the fact 
to the rest, whereat they were greatly alarmed. But it was not until they 
emptied their sacks after reaching home, v. 35, that they and their father ascer¬ 
tained to their alarm and to his that each of them had brought his money back. 
In making their apology subsequently to Joseph’s steward, it was of no conse¬ 
quence for them to relate in detail just when and where these successive discov¬ 
eries were made. The one important fact was that they all found their money in 
their sacks, and they link this with the first discovery, which so excited them at 
the lodging. Their statement, though not minutely accurate, was yet for their 
purpose substantially true. 

The critics, however, refuse to accept this obvious explanation. They claim 
that 42:27,28 does not belong to E’s narrative, but has been inserted by R from 
an assumed parallel account by J. If these verses are excluded from E’s text, 
he makes no mention of any discovery at the lodging. J alone speaks of money 
being found there; according to E, they first find their money all together at 
home. It is further alleged, 42:27,28 has been altered by R. In its original 
form as a part of J’s text, it must have corresponded with 48:21, and have stated 
that not one of the brothers merely but all of them found their money in their 
sacks at the lodging. If one opened his sack to give his ass provender, must not 
the rest have done the same and made the same discovery ? and especially as they 
were so agitated by the fact that one had found his money in his sack, would not 
the rest have made instant search in theirs ? But all this conjectural reasoning 
does not change the fact. The statement of the history is that one found his 
money at the lodging and all found theirs when they reached home. Whether 
both these items belong to the same document or not, there is no conflict between 
them. And the critics can scarcely be accorded the privilege of changing the 
text ad libitum for the sake of creating a discrepancy where there is none and 
thus manufacturing an argument for variant narratives and separate documents. 

An argument is brought from the language of these verses to confirm these 
critical assertions; but it is altogether inconclusive. 
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According to Dlllmann inKH 42:27 means 
the first In order, implying that the rest subse¬ 
quently did the same; it rather denotes the 
one who performed the action referred to, 
definitely conceived as 2 Kgs. 6:3,5. It is 
claimed that the language of these verses is 
that of J, as shown by'KIDDD, J)Sd, nnnDK. 
K1DDD fodder and pSo lodging-place are the 
proper words to express these ideas and can¬ 
not be regarded as characterizing any partic¬ 
ular writer. The former is used four times in 
the Hex., twice in this narrative, 42:27; 48:24, 
and twice in the story of Abraham’s servant, 
24:26,32. The latter also occurs twice in this 
narrative, 42:27; 48:21, and in two passages 
besides in the Hex., Ex. 4:24; Josh. 4:3,8. 
More stress is laid on nnnDK sack, a word 
peculiar to this narrative, which is claimed for 
J, while E's word for the same is pfef . The 
latter properly denotes the coarse material 

4 

from which sacks and the dress of mourners 


were made, and is then applied to anything 
made of this material. nnnDK from nnD to 
expand is the specific term for a bag or sack. 
The grain sacks are first mentioned 42:25, 
where the general term 'Sd vessel is used 
together with ply; then in vs. 27,28 ply to¬ 
gether with nnnDK; in v. 86 ply alone, and 
thenceforward nnnDK as the proper and 
specific term is steadfastly adhered to In the 
rest of the narrative throughout chs. 48 and 
44. That this affords no argument for sunder¬ 
ing vs. 27,28 from their present connection and 
assigning them to another writer is obvious, 
since both ply and nnnDK occur there to¬ 
gether; moreover D'HSk in the last clause of 
v. 28 forbids it being assigned to J. Dlllmann 
evades these difficulties by assuming that these 
verses have been manipulated by R, who in¬ 
serted ply and transposed the unwelcome 
clause from its original position after v. 86. 
What cannot a critic prove with the help of R 7 


Further proof that ch. 42 is from E and chs. 43,44 from J is sought from the 
language of these chapters, but with no great success. 



E calls Benjamin iV 42:22, but J 48:8; 
44:22-84. J, however, likewise calls him tV 
44:20, and uses the same word repeatedly else¬ 
where, e. g., 82:28; 88:1-14 (9 times), while E 
uses with equal frequency, 14:24; 21:12- 
20 (6 times), oh. 22 (5 times), eto., etc. 

Esays Dpjr 42:1,4,29,96, but J Sk* 7BT 48:6,8, 
11. Dlllmann u ndertakee to carry consistently 
through the rule laid down by Wellhausen,* 
but which through the fault of R be admits 
has not been strictly observed,t viz., that after 
86:10 J calls the patriarch Israel, E calls him 
Jacob, but his sons the sons of Israel, while 
P continues to speak of Jaoob and the sons of 
Jacob. Whenoe results this curious circum¬ 
stance; P 86:10 and E 82:29 (so Dill.) record the 
change of name to Israel but never use it; J 
alone makes use of it and he does not reoord 
the change at all. There is a singular incon¬ 
sistency likewise In the oonduot of R. P alone 
mentions the change in the names of Abraham 
and Sarah, 17:5,15, but R is so concerned to 
have the documents uniform In this respect 


that from this point onward he alters these 
names in J and E to correspond with P; why 
does he not here in like manner bring P and 
E into correspondence with J ? And it is only 
by palpable forcing that DiUmann succeeds in 
uniformly assigning Sk!BP to J; see e. g. 46: 
27,28 ; 46:1,2; 47:27 ; 48:2,8,11,21. Wellhausen, 
Kautzsch and other critics abandon the at¬ 
tempt as hopeless. At this period of transition 
when the family is branching out into the na¬ 
tion these two names seem to be used inter¬ 
changeably, the distinction lying purely in the 
writer's point of view. The patriarch is called 
by his personal name Jaoob when he is re¬ 
garded strlotly as an Individual; he is called 
Israel when he is regarded as the head and 
representative of the chosen race, cf. 46:8. 

E says pty, J nnnDK for sack; explained 
above. 

E says pKH 'HK ly'KH 42:30,83; J simply 
BTKH 48:8,5,6,7,13,14; 44:26. The full phrase 
"the man, the lord of the land" was necessary 
at first in order to indicate the person in- 


* Composition des Hexateuchs, p. 59. 
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tended; Its oonstant repetition afterwards 
would be cumbrous. In like manner “the 
man who was over Joseph's house," 48:16,19 is 
simply called “the man," v. 17. The plur. 
const. is used in a singular sense but 
once besides in the Pent., 89:20, where it Is at¬ 
tributed to J. 


E has IDffO 48:17,19 as 40:3,4,7; 41:10, while 
J has nnon JV3 89:20-33; but the latter also 
occurs in an E context 40:8,5, only the clause 
containing it is cut out and assigned to J be¬ 
cause of this very phrase. 

E has the prolonged form of the fern. plur. 
suf. TIiSd 42:36, as 21:29; 81:6; 41:21; but J 

* T \ 


has the same njDJT for JD1T 80:41. 

THY 48:25 E as 45:21; Josh. 9:11; but so J 

T ”* 

£7:3; Ex. 12:89; all in Hex. except Josh. 1:11 



my 48:21 MsE; but so J Deut. 81:17,21; all in 


▼ t 



42:9 B as 40:14M>,23; 41:9; Ex. 20:8(7), 
24; 28:13; but so J Ex. 18:8; 82:18; Ler. 26:48 
(three times), 45(7); Num. 11:5; 15:39,40, and P 
8:1; 9:15,16; 19:29; 80:22; Ex. 2:24; 6:5; Num. 
5:15(7); 10:9(7); all in Pent, except Deut. 

S^K is claimed for J, 48:2,4,20,22; 44:1,26 in 
distinction from 13 B 41:36.49; 42:8£6; 46:28; 

V 

but the former occurs in E 41:85Ms,86,43Ms; 
42:7,10; 47:24 unless the clauses containing it 
are arbitrarily severed from their context. 

TV and TVH are said to be used by J of 
going to Egypt 87:25; 89:1; 48:11,15,20,22; 44: 
21,28,28, but iron by E 87:28; but TV is so 
used in E 42:2,8 and K13 in J 42:5; cf. 48:1. 

The divine names give no help to the critics 
in these chapters. D'H^K occurs once in E 42: 
18, but three times in J 42:28; 48:29; 44:16 and 
'T& *7K once in a J oontext 48:14, R is in¬ 


voked to relieve the difficulty in 42:28 and 48: 
14; while in 48:29; 44:16 the critical principle 
is abandoned, whioh traces the occurrence of 
D'HSk to the particular document in whioh it 
is found, and it is confessed that its employ¬ 
ment is due to the distinctive usage of the 
word itself. D'H^K is used because Joseph is 
addressed, who is aoting the part of an Egyp¬ 
tian governor. This of course accounts 
equally for 42:18, where Joseph is the speaker. 
In 42:28 the implied contrast is between divine 
and human agency, cf. 4:25. In 48:14 the spe¬ 
cial appeal is to God's omnipotence. 

The attempt to establish a parallel narrative 
to oh. 42 for J and to ohs. 48,44 for E rests on 
very slender grounds. Snatches of the former 
are suspected in 49:2a,4b,6,7,10^7sq„88, and of 
the latter in 48:14,23b. 42:2a is alleged to be su¬ 
perfluous beside la, which it is not; 4b is given 
to J because of pDK and Kip, though these 
are found as well in E; v. 6 because of D’W 
whioh ooours nowhere else in the Hex., and 
notwithstanding the plain allusion to Joseph’s 
dreams in the last clause; “he knew them but 
made himself strange to them " in v. 7 because 
of the repetition in v. 8, which, however, is for 
the sake of adding a contrasted thought, and 
the removal of this clause leaves the following 
words, "spake roughly unto them," unex¬ 
plained, so that Dillmann finds it necessary to 
transpose them after 9a; v. 10 because of 
*?3K, though this is equally found in B; vs. 
27sq„88 for reasons already sufficiently dis¬ 
cussed; 48:14,28b are cut out of their connec¬ 
tion and given to E, because they flatly con¬ 
tradict the critical allegation that J knows 
nothing of Bimeon's imprisonment and that 
he never says El Shaddai. 


2. Chapter 46. 

This chapter is mainly assigned to E on the ground of alleged discrepancies 
with what precedes and follows. How, it is said, could Joseph ask, v. 3, whether 
his father was yet living after his own previous inquiry, 48:27,28, and Judah’s 
speech, 44:18-34, as reported by J ? The suggestion only shows how utterly this 
cold and captious criticism is out of sympathy with the writer and with the whole 
situation. Joseph’s heart is bursting with long suppressed emotion. He had 
asked about the old man of whom they spake. He can maintain this distance 
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and reserve no longer. With the disclosure “ I am Joseph,” his first utterance 
follows the bent of his affections. “ How is my father ?” 

Again it is objected that Pharaoh had bidden Joseph bring his father with 
his household to Egypt, promising him the good of the land, 45:17,18; yet, 47:1, 
Joseph announces their coming to Pharaoh, as though he had never heard of it 
before; they petition, v. 4, to be allowed to dwell in Goshen, and Pharaoh grants 
it, v. 6, without any allusion to his previous invitation and promise. 

But there is no implication in this last act that the first had not preceded it. 
All proceeds quite naturally in the narrative. At the first intimation of the pres¬ 
ence of Joseph’s brethren Pharaoh asks them to Egypt to share the good of the 
land, assigning them no residence, and only offering subsistence in this time of 
scarcity. Upon their actual arrival Joseph notifies Pharaoh of the fact and pre¬ 
sents his brethren to him with the request that they may dwell in Goshen as best 
suited to their occupation. And when this is granted he presents his aged father 
to the king. All is as consistent and natural as possible. 

While the grounds of division are thus flimsy, there are various passages in 
the chapter which are clearly at variance with the hypothesis of the critics, since 
what they allege to be criteria of distinct documents whether in language or in 
the contents of the narrative are here inseparably blended. Their only resource 
here as elsewhere is to interpret these damaging clauses as insertions by R, which 
they accordingly cut out of their proper connection and assign to J as though they 
were scraps taken from a supposed parallel narrative of his. 


Verse la is given to J because of pSttnn, 
only besides in Hex. 48:31 J, but lb closely 


besides 


B because 
. 12:6 E. 


Verse 2 is declared superfluous in its connec¬ 
tion beside v. 16. But it is not. The action 
progresses regularly. Joseph's weeping was 
heard by those outside, v. 2, but the occasion 
of it became known subsequently, v. 16. 

Verse 4b, the sale of Joseph into Egypt is in 
the wrong document; of course excision is 
necessary. 

Verse 6 is a singular medley; no two suc¬ 
cessive clauses can be assigned to the same 
document. The first clause J as 6:6; 

84:7; the second, DD'J'JO ITT only besides in 
O. T. 81:36 E; the third, sale of Joseph J; the 
fourth, DTlSlt E. 

Verse 7a repeats 5b, but D'hSk occurs in 
both, compelling the critics to give both to 
E and so confess that repetition is not proof 


of a doublet, or else, as Kautzsoh proposes, to 
change one D'hSk to rPT"T and throw the 
blame on R. 

Verse 10, Joseph's naming Goshen as their 
place of abode Is implied in 46:28 J, where Ja- 
oob goes directly thither. It is hence severed 
from its connection and given to J in whole or 
in part, while its minute enumeration of par¬ 
ticulars is such as is elsewhere held to charac¬ 
terize P in distinction from both J and B. 

Verse 13 is assigned to J because of TD71 as 
89:1, and because it repeats v. 9; so v. 14 be¬ 
cause of HlOy hy SflJ as 88:4; 46:29, while 
v. 16, a part of the same scene is given to B. 
Wellhausen by comparison with 88:4 tries to 
establish a diversity between J and E in the 
construction of p87J, a conclusion which Dlli- 
mann thinks "weak in its feet." 

Verse 28 is the response to v. 27, but one 
verse has " Jaoob" and must be assigned to E, 
while the other has "Israel" and is given to J. 
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It is apparent here as in many other cases that the assignment of verses and 
clauses is simply the enforcement nolens volens of an arbitrary determination of 
the critics. No one would dream of sundering these mutually unrelated scraps 
from the rest of the chapter, with which they are closely connected, but for the 
application of alleged criteria which the critics have devised in other places in 
framing their hypothesis. These are carried rigidly through at whatever disturb* 
ance of the connection or havoc of the sense, because to abandon them would be 
to give up the hypothesis. The very least that can be said is that this mincing 
work, to which the critics find themselves compelled to resort to so great an 
extent in Genesis and increasingly so in the books that follow, lends no support 
to the hypothesis, but is simply a dead weight upon it. The hypothesis is plainly 
not an outgrowth of this and similar chapters, but is obtruded upon them, and 
the only question is how much lumber of this sort it can carry without signally 
breaking down. 

Elohim occurs four times in this chapter, vs. 5,7,8,9, in the address of Joseph 
to his brothers. As he is no longer acting the part of an Egyptian, he might have 
spoken of Yah we h as consulting for the welfare of the chosen race. But Elohim 
is equally appropriate, since the prominent thought here and throughout the his* 
tory of Joseph is that it is God not man who guided the course of events, v. 8; 
50:20. 

3. Chapter 46. 

Verses 1-5 are assigned to E except la which is given to J because of 
“ Israel ” and “ took his journey ” yD’l • This affords an opportunity for creat¬ 
ing a discrepancy. Jacob starts in E, v. 5, from Beersheba, in J from some other 
place, presumably Hebron, 87:14, and takes Beersheba on his way. It scarcely 
need be stated that the discrepancy is purely the result of the critical partition, 
and has no existence in the text itself. In v. 2 “ Elohim ” and “ visions of the 

i 

night,” E, # conflict with “Israel” a mark of J. The difficulty is adjusted by 
erasing the unwelcome name and tracing its insertion to E. 

Verses 6,7 are attributed to P for reasons already considered, VI, p. 191. P’s 
last generally acknowledged statementt is, 87:1, that, in contrast to Esau’s 
removal to Mt. 8eir, 86:6-8, Jacob dwelt in the land of Canaan. And yet here 
follows without a word of explanation the removal of Jacob and his family to 
Egypt; and it comes out in subsequent incidental allusions that Joseph was 
already settled there and married into a priestly family, 46*20,27, that he was 
high in favor with Pharaoh, and it was he who gave his father and his brethren a 
possession in the land of Egypt, 47:7,11. But how all this came about P does not 

♦The repetition of the name and the answer 'JJH as Gen. 22:11; Ex. 8:4 is also olaimed for 
E; but Gen. 22:11 can only be assigned to E by manipulating the text and expunging rnJT. 

t Two isolated and unexplained statements of Joseph’s age, when tending flocks, 87:2, and 
when standing before Pharaoh, 41:46, are given to P by some critics and denied to him by others. 
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inform us. The critics are greatly exercised to account for so egregious a gap as 
this. Kayser suggests that F was theoretical rather than historical; Noldeke, 
that R omitted P’s account because it was contradictory to E and J; others, 
because it agreed with theirs. And yet elsewhere R is careful to preserve even 
the smallest scraps of P, though they are quite superfluous beside the more 
extended narratives of E or J, e. g., 19:29, and if we may believe the critics he is 
not deterred by inconsistencies. 

The list of Jacob’s family, vs. 8-27, is a critical puzzle. It is in the style of 
other genealogies attributed to P, and has expressions claimed as his, viz., 
Paddan-aram, v. 15, “souls,” vs. 15,18,22,25-27, “came out of his loins,” v. 26. 
And yet it has its doublets in P, Ex. 1:1-5; 6:14-25; Num. 26:5 sqq.; Israel, v. 8, 
is a mark of J; and, as Kayser affirms, it has too many allusions to J and E to 
admit of their being explained as interpolations. Thus, v. 12, 44 Er and Onan, 
etc.,” refers to 88:9 J; v. 18, 44 Zilpah whom Laban gave to Leah,” and v. 25, 
44 Bilhah whom Laban gave unto Rachel ” to 29:24,29* E; vs. 20,27, Joseph’s mar¬ 
riage and sons to 41:50-52 E.f 

But it is alleged, VI, p. 12, that 44 P’s statistics seem inconsistent with the 
prophetic stories.” This is based on the assumption, which even WellhausenJ 
repels, that every individual person named in the list was born before the migra¬ 
tion into Egypt. Such an inference might indeed be drawn from 46:8,26 strictly 
taken. But to press the letter of such general statements into contradiction with 
the particulars embraced under them is in violation of the evident meaning of the 
writer. So 46:15 rigorously interpreted would make Leah to have borne thirty- 
three children to Jacob in Paddan-aram, one of whom was Jacob himself. Zilpah, 
v. 18, and Bilhah, v. 25, bare their grandsons as well as their sons. Benjamin is 
included, 85:24,26, among Jacob’s sons bom in Paddan-aram, though his birth 
near Ephrath is recorded but a few verses before. The numerical correspondences 
of the table, a total of seventy, the descendants of each maid precisely half those 
of her mistress (Leah 32, Zilpah 16, Rachel 14, Bilhah 7) suggest design and can 
scarcely be altogether accidental. And a comparison of Num. 26 leads to the 
belief that regard was had to the subsequent national organization in constructing 
this table and that its design was to include those descendants of Jacob from 
whom permanent families or tribal divisions sprang rather than those who 
chanced to have been born before the descent into Egypt. It need not surprise 
us, therefore, if we And a few names of those who were still in the loins of their 
fathers, Heb. 7:9,10, at the time of the migration. It is no departure from the 


* It is with the view of quietly evading this difficulty that Weilhausen and Diili 
absurdly sunder these verses from the rest of the chapter and give them to P. 

t Also v. 15 Dinah to 80:21, if Kayser and Schrader are correct in referring oh. 84 entire 
t Composition d. Hexateuchs, p. 61: ' 
bounds of Genesis." Critical conslsten 


This list once and again 


Critical consistency requires this admission from those who assign 
and 41:46 to P. VI. d. 1. or this document will be in conflict with itself. 


♦ 
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usages of Hebrew thought to conceive of unborn children as included in the per¬ 
sons of their parents, 46:4b. 

This view of the design and character of the list relieves it of all difficulty 
that four sons are ascribed to Beuben v. 9, but only two 42:37; that, v. 12, 
Hezron and Hamul, grandsons of Judah, are included as substitutes for his two 
deceased sons; and that, v. 21, ten sons of Benjamin are named, though, 48:8; 
44:22, etc., he is called “UN ;* nor does it matter that some of those who are here 
spoken of as sons of Benjamin were really his grandsons, Num. 26:40; 1 Chron. 
8:3,4. 

The divine names in this chapter are grouped together in the opening verses, 
vs. 1-3. “The God of his father Isaac,” v. 1,and “ the God of thy father,” v. 3, 
together with the worship at Beersheba are in evident allusion to the altar built 
there by Isaac and the divine manifestation and promise there made, 26:28-25, 
though it is at variance with critical theories that E should thus refer back to J. 
Had God revealed himself, v. 3, as “ Yahweh, the God of thy father,” it would 
have seemed eminently appropriate. But “ the God of Isaac ” is a designation 
equivalent to Yahweh. And there are special reasons for using the term 
from its association with the name Israel here significantly employed, from its 
allusion to 85:11, where the promise was given on his return to Canaan, which is 
now emphatically repeated as he is about to leave it, and from the meaning of 

Mighty One with its assurance, just then specially needed, of omnipotent 
protection and blessing, and a like assurance is involved in D*n*7N v. 2, the God 
of creation and of universal providence. 


4. LANGUAGE OP P.t 

Old Words. (8) j pH VI., p.U7. (4) niDU nS«l Sect. 

(1) anon see VI., p. 117. (2) BOI VI., p. 117. 7, Lang, of P. (6) JTD Sect. 7, Lang, of P. 

5. LANGUAGE OF J.* 


Old Words. 

(1) "OU trade in grain. Sect. 10, Lang, of E. 
(2) top meet , befall , 42:88; 49:1 J; 42:4 (so 
Dill.); Ex. 1:10; 6:3 E; Lev. 10:19 (later addi¬ 
tions to) P. mp Gen. 24:12; 27:20; 44:29; 
Num. 11:28 J; Gen. 42:29; Ex. 8:18; Num. 28: 
3sq.,15sq. E; Num. 86:11 P. (8) *131 HI. reeoQ- 
ntze , Sect. 10, Lang, of J. (4) Sect. 10, 
Lang, of B. (6) nSi 1 ? Gen. 48:10 J ; 'SlS Gen. 
81:42 B; Dent. 82:27 J, all in Hex. (6) DJ7D 
Sect 10, Lang, of E. (7) KICK Sect. 10, Lang. 


of E. (8) ’SlK Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (9) nSnrO 
V., p. 161, note. (10) Tip Sect. 7, Lang, of J. 
(lb D'PJ? K m Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (12) D'87 
V., p. 164. (18) nS'Sn Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (14) 
nny V., p. 166. (16) KJ Sect. 5, Lang, of J. 
(16) mn Sect. 2, Lang, of J. (17) 33^ V., p. 
166. (18) nipD Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (19) yap 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J. 

Naw Words. 

(1) pOK 42:88; 44:29 J; 42:4 (so Dill.); Ex. 
21:22,28 E. 


* JOpn the youngest, 42:18,16, eto., denotes relative not absolute age, and has no reference to 
sise. Kehoboam is called *\p j young, 2 Chron. 18:7, when he was upwards of forty years of age, 
12:13. Though Benjamin was tenderly treated as the youngest of the family and Jacob's dar¬ 
ling, It must not be inferred that he was still in his boyhood. 

t The numbers are those of Hzbrxiga, VL, p. 11. t The numbers as VI., p. 14. 
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(2) see above under ch. 42-44. 

(8) J1*7D see above under ch. 42-44 (on 42: 

27,28). 

(4) 48:8; 47:12,24 ; 60:8 J; 45:19; 46:5; 50: 
21; Ex. 10:10,24; 12:37; 32:10,17,24,20 E; Num. 
14:3,31; 16:27 JE; Gen. 84:29 R; Num. 81:9,17, 
18 (later constituents of) P. 

(5) HDriDDH 10:10; 48:10; Ex. 12:30 J; all in 
Hex. 

(0) mo? 48:11 J; Ex. 15:2 E; all in Hex. 

(7) '3 48:20; 44;18; Ex. 4:10,13; Num. 12:11; 
Josh. 7:8 J ; all in Hex. 

Rare Words. 

(1) 42:0 J, all in Hex.; “besides only 

Aram, and in late books, but it may here be a 


technical word traditionally preserved, since 
it agrees remarkably with Satatis or Silitis, the 
name of the first ruler of the Hyksos in Egypt,’* 
Dlllmann. 

(2) nnyp 42:7J; 42:30E; fern. plur. nowhere 
else. 


(3) nrWDK see under ch. 42-44 (on 42:27,28). 

(4) JU' 42:38; 44:31 J; all In Hex. 

(6) 31JJ 48:0; 44:32 J; all in Hex. 

(0) HOD 48:83 J; all in Hex. 

(7) rUt?D 48:12 J ; all in O. T. 

(8) J1DDD 48:23 J; all in Hex. 

(0) 1DD 48:30 J; all in Hex. 

(10) p&Knn 48:31; 45:1 J; all in Hex. 

(11) niwn 48:84 (three times) J; all in Hex. 
(10) DDJ) 44:13 J; all in Hex. 


0. LANGUAGE OF E.* 

(8) 310 46:18,20,23 E; 24:10; Ex. 88:19 J; all 
in Hex. exoept Deut. 


Old Words. 

(1) *132) buy grain. Sect. 10, Lang, of B. (2) 
□Sn referred to E by rule. (3) p-Sp Sect. 6, 
Lang, of J. (4) V., p. 164, Lang, of J. (5) 

W ' tt ft * 

D'nStt explained above. (0) D't? V., p. 154, 
Lang, of J. (7) ’3JK Sect. 5, Lang, of J. 

New Words. 

(1) SlID 42:9,11,14,16,30,31,34 E; Josh. 2:1; 6: 
22,23 JB; verb ^Jl Josh. 7:125(8 J. 

(2) IDtPD 40:8,4,7; 41:10; 42:17.19 E; Lev. 24: 
12; Num. 15:84 P; all in Hex. 

(8) my see under ch. 42-44. 

(4) h'DW 81:88; 42:38; 48:14; Ex. 28:20 E; Gen. 
27:45 JB; Lev. 26:22; Deut. 82:25 J; all in 
Hex. 

(5) SriDJ 46:3; Ex. 16:15E; all in Hex. 

(0) SdSd 45:11; 47:12; 50:21 E; all in Hex. 

(7) DIP 46:20 E; all in Hex. except Deut. 


(0) 45:24; Ex. 16:14 E; all in Hex. exoept 

once in Deut. 

Rare Words. 

0) 13 41:35,49; 42:3425; 46:23 E; all in Hex. 
(2 f D'p 42:11,19,31,33,84 E; all in O. T. 

(3) jna 42:15,10 E; all in Hex. 

(4) , n (In an oath) 42:15,16 E; all in Hex. 

(5) J13JH 42:19,33 E; aUinHex. 

(0) S3K 42:21 E; 17:19P; all in Hex. 

(7) HUT 85:3; 42:215(8 E; all in Hex. exoept 

T V 

Deut. 

(8) 42:23 E; all in Hex. 

(9) 1113 42:355(8 E; all in Hex. 

(10) TTflD 46:6 E; Lev. 18:10424 P. 

(11) pO 45:17 E; allinO.T. 

(12) niaSn 46 $2 bis E; all in Hex. 

(18) 11D 46:20 E; aU in Hex. 


SEC. 12. 47:1—50:26. 

1. Chapter 47. 

The critics here again try to produce two divergent accounts by their usual 
method of making the part stand for the whole, and arranging successive inci¬ 
dents against each other as though they were variant reports of the same transac¬ 
tion. Joseph first presents five of his brethren to Pharaoh, that they may state 
their occupation and have an appropriate residence assigned them. He then pre- 


• The numbers as VI., p. 10. 
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sents his father causa honoris tor a formal interview.* This is all natural enough. 
But the critics will have it that there was but one presentation, viz., of the 
brothers, vs. 2sqq. J, or of the father, vs. 7-11 P. Then the words “ as Pharaoh 
had commanded,” v. 11, with their evident allusion to vs. 5,6, make it necessary 
to sunder these verses ;t vs. 5b,6a are given to P and vs. 2-5a,6b retained for J, 
whereupon it is urged as the result of this dissection that what J calls, v. 6b, u the 
land of Goshen ” P calls, v. 11, the land of Rameses, though this latter expression 
occurs but once and is an equivalent designation drawn from the chief city of the 
district. 

Moreover v. 12 must be assigned to E as the fulfilment of the promise, 45:11, 
though £ had not recorded the arrival in Egypt. This deprives the contrasted 
passage, vs. 13-26, of its proper connection and the difficulty is to find out where 
it belongs. The criteria of J and E are so intermingled in it that Dillmann thinks 
it necessary to assume that it was written by J on the basis of a previous narra¬ 
tive by E, which may originally have stood immediately after 41:55, and that it 
has been worked over by R.J Wellhausen takes it to be part of a supposed narra¬ 
tive by J parallel to that of E in ch. 41. 

Verse 27b must be assigued to P as it has his characteristic expressions, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that it is duplicated by Ex. 1:7 P in violation of the critical 
rule so urgently enforced elsewhere, and notwithstanding the fact that it must 
then be severed from 27a, with which it is closely connected, (since “ Israel ” and 
“ land of Goshen ” are marks of J), and attached to v. 11. 

The mention of Jacob’s age! and the term of his residence in Egypt, v. 28, is 
plainly preparatory to vs. 29-31, his charge to Joseph respecting his burial; but 
as he subsequently gives a like charge to all his sons, 49:29-33, a doublet is once 
more assumed, and the former given to J, and the latter to P. 

Thus a well arranged, well connected narrative is torn to shreds, set at vari¬ 
ance with itself, and thrown into confusion for the most trivial and inconclusive 
reasons. 


* The critics say, VI., p. 20, that Jacob as the head of the clan ought to have been presented 
first. They may settle that matter with the historian, or if they please with R. The sons were 
the active members of the family, and the reason given in the narrative itself for the order of 
procedure is sufficient, cf. 84:5,11,13. 

t The proposal to substitute the LXX. for the Massoretlo text of 47:5,6, VI., p. 19, would cer- 
taioly not be made by an unbiassed critic. Dillmann’s motive iu it is obvious enough. The 
Till, have here, as so frequently elsewhere, rearranged the text for reasons of their own, which 
In this Instance are quite apparent. In order to bring Pharaoh’s answer into moro exact cor¬ 
respondence with the request of Joseph's brothers, Ob is made to follow immediately after v. 4, 
and then a clause is inserted to prepare the way for v. 5. 

1 47 -3A J manifestly alludes to E 41:84. This and many similar faots, e. g., 46:28 J linked to 
46:5 E, are consistent with Dillmann’s view that J was acquainted with E, but not with that of 
Wellhausen that they were entirely independent. 


I The inconsistencies charged, VI., p. 20, have already been answered, VI., p. 206. 
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2. Chapter 48. 

This chapter fares no better. The continuous narrative of Jacob’s blessing 
the sons of Joseph is parcelled into fragments. “ After these things,” v. 1, is a 
mark of E, but as the preceding record is not from E, it is hard to tell what is 
referred to. “ Israel ” is a sign of J; 2b must accordingly be cut out from the 
connection to which it belongs, and be tacked on to the previous chapter. El 
Shaddai and other critical marks require that vs. 3-7 should be given to P; it 
thus becomes a disconnected fragment severed from its appropriate introduction 
and from the rest of the scene, in which it has its proper place. The remainder 
of the chapter is sadly split up by the alternate recurrence of “ Israel,” a mark of 
J, and “ Elohim,” a mark of E ;* and after all the aid of E has to be invoked to 
account for Israel in vs. 8,11,21, where the critics themselves shrink from adhering 
to their own test. 

“ The composite character of this chapter ” is thus argued, VI, p. 25: “(1) 48:1 
= 47:29”; but they belong to different occasions. u (2) v. 8 says Israel saw the 
children of Joseph, while 10a tells us, he could not see ”; but if “ Israel ” is a 
mark of J, vs. 8,10a and 11 belong to the same document, moreover while he 
saw Joseph’8 sons he could not tell who they were. “(3) vs. 16 sq. break the story 
of the crossing of the hands”; they merely complete the statement of Jacob’s 
action before proceeding to say how Joseph interrupted it. “(4) v. 20a = 19 ”; 
not so, v. 19 is an explanatory statement to Joseph, v. 20 the formal blessing pro¬ 
nounced upon his sons. The following fc -differences” are alleged: “(1) according 
to E, Jacob is sick in his last days; not so in J. (2) J alone has the story about 
Joseph’s oath. (3) J alone has the auecdote about the crossing of hands. (4) 
According to E, Joseph only receives Jacob’s blessing, no other of the children, as 
J gives in ch. 49. (5) Jacob’s blindness is known only to J.” This simply 
amounts to saying that if a narrative be divided into two or more parts, one part 
will not contain what is found in another part. 

By the same species of legerdemain Wellhausen and Dillmann claim that 48: 
22 is at variance with 84:25,26, and in the next breath confess that it agrees with 
vs. 27-29. 

The following divine names occur in this chapter: El Shaddai, v. 3, with 
allusion to 85:11; Elohim, vs. 9,11,20 with reference to general providential 
blessings; ovfam “ the God, before whom my fathers Abraham and Isaac did 
walk, the God who fed me all my life long,” is but a paraphrase of Yahweh; 
Elohim, v. 21, Jacob dies, but God will be with his descendants. 


* Wellhausen, who here shows himself less heroically consistent than Dillmann, gives vs. 8-7 
>, but all the rest of the chapter to B, affirming that it shows everywhere the peculiarities of 


and that Israel can no further be considered 


ark of J. 
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3. Chapter 49. 

49:1-27 is referred to J, not as composed by him, and consequently not on 
grounds of diction and style, but as a pre-existing writing incorporated in his 
work, which is inferred from previous allusions to what is here said of Reuben, 
v. 4, cf. 85:22, and of Simeon and Levi, vs. 5-7, cf. 34:30. It is especially urged 
that the latter conflicts with 48:22 E, where Jacob says to Joseph, “ I have given 
thee one portion (Q3{Jf) above thy brethren, which I took out of the hand of the 
Amorite with my sword and with my bow.” It is said that Jacob could not have 
spoken of the capture of Shechem by his sons, which he so severely reprobated, 
as though it were his own act. This difficulty has been long felt and there have 
been various attempts at explanation, e. g., that VlPtp 1 ? toofc was a prophetic 
preterite (Tuch), or that Shechem is not referred to, but some other district whose 
capture is not recorded (Kurtz), or that the allusion is to Jacob’s purchase, 33:19, 
which he may subsequently have had to defend by force of arms. Kuenen sup¬ 
poses the same allusion, and proposes to read “ not with my sword and with my 
bow.” Josh. 24:32; John 4:5 and the word show that some transaction at 

Shechem is referred to. While Jacob deprecated and sharply censured the action 
of his sons, it nevertheless was the act of the clan of which he was the head; but 
the property so acquired he gives not to those who participated in the deed, but 
to Joseph as a mark of special favor, and an earnest of his future inheritance in 
the land of promise. 

The critics try to fix the age of this blessing of Jacob on the assumption that 
it is a vatidnium post eventum . Tuch refers it to the time of Samuel when the 
tribe of Levi was in ill-repute; Ewald to that of Samson the famous judge from 
the tribe of Dan, Knobel to the reign of David, Wellhausen to the period of the 
schism and the rival kingdoms of Judah and Joseph. Dillmann seeks to make it 
all square with the time of the judges. But the fact is that it is impracticable to 
find any one period, when this blessing could have been composed with the view 
of setting forth the existing state of things. The sceptre in Judah found no ade¬ 
quate fulfilment until the reign of David; and from that time forth the consider¬ 
ation enjoyed by the tribe of Levi was such that it could not possibly have been 
spoken of in the terms here employed. So that Kuenen in despair of finding any 
one date for the entire blessing supposes it to be made up of brief sayings which 
circulated in the tribes to which they severally related. But the censures passed 
upon the first three evidently prepare the way for that of Judah. The prominence 
given to Judah and Joseph are clearly intentional, not accidental, and several of 
the blessings would be insignificant or unmeaning, if taken by themselves and 
disconnected from the rest. 

The structure and contents of this blessing make it impossible to explain it 
as a vfUicinium post eventum . What is said respecting Levi compels to the 
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assumption that it is pre-Mosaic. A dispersion resulting from their priestly rank 
could not after that be spoken of as a sentence for the misdeed of their ancestor. 
The whole blessing is only comprehensible as utterances of the dying patriarch, 
modified by personal reminiscences, by insight into the characters of his sons and 
by their very names, with its ejaculation of pious faith, v. 18; and as a forecast¬ 
ing of the future which found its fulfilment at separate epochs and in unexpected 
ways, and which, while clear and sharp in a few strongly drawn outlines, is vague 
in others, and has no such exactness in minute details as suggests actual histor¬ 
ical experience. 

The mechanical rigor with which Dillmann adheres to the test furnished by 
the name u Jacob ” appears from his sundering v. la from its connection and link¬ 
ing it with vs. 28b-33, which is given to P as the alleged doublet of 47:29-31, 
though this in reality describes a different scene. The emphatic iteration in vs. 
29-32 as in the original account of the transaction referred to, ch. 28, shows the 
stress laid by the writer on this initial acquisition of a permanent possession in 
the land of Canaan. 

The divine names and , both suggestive of omnipotence, occur in 
v. 25; and JT)!T in v. where Jacob gives expression to his own pious trust. 

4. Chapter 60. 

We are told that there are two distinct and varying accounts of Jacob’s inter¬ 
ment, VI., p. 20, J’s vs. 1-11,14, conducted by Joseph with great pomp and an 
immense retinue, and P’s vs. 12,13, in which all his sons and no others take part. 
J’s narrative is the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. He gives no account 
either of the death (49:33 P) or the burial. Joseph goes with a great company to 
bury his father: he comes back after burying his father; but of the actual burial 
nothing is said. The only account of that is in the verses that are cut out and 
assigned to P. Kautzsch finds a doublet in 10b and insists that there are three 
distinct places of interment representing as many variant narratives, the thresh¬ 
ing-floor of Atad, Abel-mizraim, and the cave of Machpelah ; only it so happens 
that this last is the only place at which any burial is spoken of. Joseph’s report 
of his father’s language, 60:5, does not precisely correspond with 47:30: but as 
both passages belong to J, no fresh argument for partition can arise, however it is 
to be explained. 

Verses 15-26 are assigned to E on account of the repeated recurrence of 
Elohim, notwithstanding the two-fold statement of age, vs. 22,26, such as is 
always elsewhere given to P, and two phrases which R is credited with having 
inserted from J, “ spake to their heart,” v. 21 as 84:3, and “ the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob,” v. 24; in the passages assigned to E 
no promise is given of the land of Canaan to any one of the patriarchs. The 
proof of unity arising from these frequent cross-references from one document to 
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the other can only be evaded by using the critical knife and invoking the agency 
of R. 

P records the death and the interment; J the embalming, the funeral proces¬ 
sion and the return from the grave; E the subsequent apprehensions of Joseph’s 
brothers and his generous treatment of them. And yet these extracts from sepa¬ 
rate works, as they are said to be, match as perfectly as though they had come 
from the same pen, and the continuity of the narrative is as accurately preserved. 
The divine names are, v. 17, “ the God of thy father,” which sufficiently 

identifies the God whom they served, and Elohim, vs. 19,20,24,26, where the con- 
trast is each time that of the human and the divine. 


5. LANGUAGE OF P.* 

(1) 'W 'IT 47:8,9,28, but onoe beside in Hex. yin# Sect. 5, Lang, of P. (8) tV Ht. 

P. (2) nrn« Sect. 5, Lang, of P. (3) mi) Sect. 2, Lang, of J. (9) pS Sect. 7, Lang, of 

71311 Sect. 9, Lang, of P. (4) 'HP Sit Sect. 6, P. (10) DJJ Sit ^DKTI Sect. 7, Lang, of P. (11) 

Lang, of P. (5) jni (for D'BO V., p. 182. (6) Sect. 3, Lang, of P (6:17). ( 12 ) nSiDD Sect. 

D'TDj? Snp 28:8; 86:11; 48:4 P, all in Hex. (7) fl, Lang, of P. 


6. LANGUAGE OF J. 


The words attributed to J with scarcely an exception occur also in E. 


Old Words. 

(1) yTlj; Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also in E). (2) 
Dl with pers. pron.. Sect, fl, Lang, of E. (3) 
DJ-DJ 24:25,44 ; 48:8; 44:16; 46:34; 47:3,19; 60: 
9; Deut. 82:25 J; Gen. 82:20; Ex. 12:81,82; 18: 
18; Num. 28:26 E; Num. 18:8 P. (4) Hflp V., 
p. 166, repeatedly in J and E, also in P 48:5. 
(5) K) Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also E and P). (6) 
D'Bf V., p. 154 (also B and P). (7) HJpO Sect. 6, 
Lang, of J (also B and P). (8) SaSa Sect. 11, 
Lang, of E. (9) p Sect. 11, Lang, of J (also E 
and P). (10) ")3ty trade in grain. Sect. 10, Lang, 
of E. (11) nan Sect. 4, Lang, of J (also E). 
(12) Snj Sect. 8, Lang, of J (also E). (18) HDTK 
V., p. 153 (also B and P). (14) pa 8ect. 3, Lang, 
of J (also B). (15) p-Sj) Sect. 5, Lang, of J 
(also E and P). (16) |H 16:3; 27:11; Ex. 6:5; 8: 
22; Num. 28:9 E; Ex. 6:12,30; Lev. 10:18,19; 
Num. 17:27 P; Num. 81:18 (latest constituents 
of) P. (17) tt¥D Sect. 3, Lang, of J (6:5-8). 
(18) non rwjr Sect. 7, Lang, of J (also E). (19) 
'aiK Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also E, onoe P). (20) 
JV# 8ect. 8, Lang, of J (also E, once P (Well.) 
Ex. 7:23). (21) 'yp 3 jn Sect. 8, Lang, of E. 


(22) JND 8ect. 10, Lang, of E. (23) Vu Sect. 4, 
Lang, of J (also E, onoe P Num. 6:5). (24) mp 
happen Sect. 11, Lang, of J (also E and P). (25) 
W also E and P Ex. 12:44,48; Num. 20:8; Josh. 
22:31. (26) *lH|t also E and P Num. 6:18,19,22, 
24 bis,27. (27)4 TVffp also E and P. (28) 

Sect. 10, Lang, of J (also E). (29) j»3“) Sect. 2, 
Lang, of J (also E). (30) JH Sect. 6, Lang, of 
J (also E). (31) m* Sect. 6, Lang, of J (twice 
in Hex.). (32) m3 26:25; 60:5 J; Ex. 21:83; 
Num. 21:18 E. (33) Sait 60:10,11 J; 27:41 JE; 
Deut. 84:8 P all in Hex. (34) mrP explained 
above. (35) DC987 49:23 J (not oomposed by 
him); 27:41 JE; 60:15E; all in Hex. 

♦ 

Nkw Words. 

(1) JVJ (or J2T) 80:88; 88:15; 48:9; 47:2 J; 
Ex. 10:24 E; all in Hex. 

(2) HC3D 47:31; Ex. 7:28 J; 48:2; 49:83 cut 
out of an E and P context and ascribed to J; 
all in Hex. 

(8) pi 50:10,11 J; Num. 18:27,30 P; Num. 16: 
20 8 (Dill.), Editor of Lev. 17-26 (Well.); all in 
Hex. except Deut. 

(4) -pn 48:17 J; Ex. 17:12 E; all in Hex. 


* The numbers are those of VI., p. 19. 

t Nos. 27-31 are based on Gen. 49, which was not composed by J and does not represent his 
diction. 

*4 


*- 
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Rare Words. 

(1) HJHD 47:4 J; all in Hex. 

(2) DDK 47:15,16J; all in Hex. 

(3) *1T1D to conceal 47:18; Josh. 7:19; all in 
Hex. in this sense. 

(4) rru 47:17 J; all in Hex. 


(5) KH 47:23 J; all in flex. 

(6) Bin 50:2,3 J; 50:26 E; all in Hex. 

'A7ra£ Xiydfieva. 

(1) nnS 47:13 J; all in Hex. 

(2) jpf 48:10 J; all in O. T. 

(3) Soft PI. 48:14 J; all in O. T. 


7. LANGUAGE OP E * 

The words attributed to E with scarcely an exception occur also in J. 


(1) D'H7K explained above. (2) pDH Sect. 8, 
Lang, of J. (3) D'tP V., p. 154 (Lang, of J). (4) 
OJK Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (5) DC31P Sect. 7, Lang, 
of J. (6) KtfJ forgive 8ect. 8, Lang, of J. (7) 
KJ 8ect. 6, Lang, of J. (8) Sect. 10, Lang, 
of J. (9) blbl Sect. 11, Lang, of E. (10) Dm 
Sect. 2, Lang, of J. (II) Sect. 11, Lang, of 
J. (12) D*7 bp ^31 Sect. 9, Lang, of J. 


New Words. 

(1) D 'Vhv 50:23 E; Ex. 84:7 J: Ex. 20:5 JE; 
Num. 14:18 R; all in Hex. except Deut. 

Rare Words. 

(1) S^D PI. 48:11 E; all in Hex. 

(2) mi (verb) 48:16 E ; all in Hex. 

(3) Sni (Q&l) 50:15,17 E; all in Hex. 


CONCLUSION. 

We have now completed the critical study of the Book of Genesis and may 
pause at this point, while we sum up in a few words the results of our investiga¬ 
tion. The critics claim that the alternation of divine names in this book is best 
accounted for by the assumption that Genesis is compiled from different docu¬ 
ments, each using its own particular term for God; and when the partition is 
effected on this basis, each is found to have all the marks of separate authorship, 
its own peculiar diction and style, its own plan and purpose, and a conception of 
the history and of religious truth peculiar to itself. IIow far does the reality cor¬ 
respond with the claim which they make ? 

The interchange of divine names can, as we have seen, be readily accounted 
for in every instance from the significance and general biblical usage of the names 
themselves, while it cannot be brought into harmony with the hypothesis of the 
critics. In repeated instances Yahweh occurs where by the hypothesis it ought 
not to be, as 15:1,2; 17:1; 20:18; ch. 22; 28:21, and if Dillmann is right in 
referring ch. 14 to E, in 14:22. Elohim and El Shaddai also occur in inconven¬ 
ient places, 4:25; 7:9; 48:14, and require the separation of what is most 
closely united, as 88:5,11; ch. 48, etc., etc. 

In spite of the utmost efforts and the most ingenious devices it is imprac¬ 
ticable to make out the continuity of the documents. By dint of picking out 
available clauses here and there and sundering them from their proper connection 
a shift is made to carry J along through the flood, and P through the early history 
of Abraham, R’s conduct in preserving these scraps being explained by his reluc¬ 
tance to omit even the most insignificant portion of his sources. But this has to 

* The numbers are those of VI., p. 24. 
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be abandoned in the lives of Isaac, Jacob and Joseph, where the most enormous 
gaps confessedly occur in each of the so-called documents. And everywhere in fact 
it appears that one document implies or expressly alludes to what is stated only 
in another; so that Dillmann maintains that J made use of E, and Jiilicher that 
P drew upon both J and E; and indeed an unbiased consideration of the facts 
shows that they are all so closely bound together by mutual references and impli¬ 
cations as well as by conformity of plan and purpose, that they cannot by possi¬ 
bility have been independently conceived and written. 

In the attempt to establish the separateness of the documents large use is 
made of what the critics are pleased to consider parallel narratives, but which are 
not such in fact. Gen. 2 is treated as though it were a second account of the 
creation, when it is really a*sequel to Gen. 1 preliminary to the fall, Gen. 8. 
God’s subjective purpose to send the flood, 6:7, is confounded with his declaration 

a 

of that purpose to Noah, 6:13, his acceptance of Noah’s sacrifice, 8:20-22, with 
his consequent covenant with Noah, 9:1 sqq., as though these were identical repeti¬ 
tions implying different narrators; and so in numberless instances. Successive 
parts of the same transaction, or different elements entering into its constitution 
(e. g., the human and the divine, 80:37 sqq.; 81:7 sqq., or different motives for 
Jacob’s journey, 27:42 sqq.,46, or for the hatred of Joseph, 87:4,8) are converted 
into variant accounts of the same thing when in fact they are mutually consistent 
and supplementary. This has been carried by Wellhausen and Dillmann to the 
utmost extravagance by means of so-called doublets, every emphatic repetition or 
enlargement being so considered and held to be an indication of some imaginary 
parallel of which only these occasional snatches survive. 

Parallels are further found in totally distinct events, which differ in the 
actors, times, localities and circumstances, but have some general and easily 
explained resemblance. The resemblances are first paraded in proof of identity, 
and then the differences as so many discrepancies in the several accounts. Dis¬ 
crepancies are further multiplied by isolating passages and needlessly interpreting 
them at variance with their connection, every evidence of consistency being arbi¬ 
trarily thrown out of the text as a harmonizing addition by R, e. g., 7:7-9; 18:1; 
15:7; 16:8-10; 26:1,15; 85:9, etc., etc. 

The most capricious and inconsistent conduct is attributed to R, such as is 
an impeachment of both his honesty and good sense. He is held responsible in 
fact for everything that is at variance with the requirements of the hypothesis. 
And on the supposition that such a person really existed and did the work 
ascribed to him, it is quite impossible to form any intelligent notion of his 
methods or his aims. We are told that in some places he carefully preserves 
minute fragments of his sources, though they are a superfluous repetition of 
what has already been more fully stated in the language of other documents, and 
yet elsewhere he freely omits large and essential portions of them. In some 
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places he preserves unchanged what is represented to be plainly antagonistic, 
while in other places he is careful to smooth away discrepancies, and to give a 
different turn to variant passages by transpositions or by insertions of his own. 
He sometimes keeps his documents quite distinct in language and form, at others 
he effaces their peculiarities or blends them inextricably together. All these 
offices must be assumed by turns in order to carry the hypothesis safely through; 
but whether such a bundle of contradictions was ever incarnate in any actually 
existing person, the only proof of his existence being that these contradictory 
things are alleged about him, every one may judge for himself. 

The diversity of diction and of religious conception, which is claimed for the 
so-called documents is as fallacious as the other arguments urged in proof of their 
separate existence. Formidable lists of words and phrases are massed together 
as the peculium of this or the other document. And the first impression produced 
by marshalling so vast an array naturally is that this is a very significant circum¬ 
stance indeed. But it only needs a patient examination of these details with the 
lexicon and concordance, and a careful scrutiny of their real bearing, to show that 
they are absolutely devoid of significance for the purpose for which they are 

adduced. 

Words are not to be mechanically counted but intelligently estimated. They 
are signs of thought; and that the words vary with the thought to be expressed 
implies no diversity of writers. A writer does not forfeit his identity because he 
uses words in one place which he has no occasion to employ in another. A very 
large number of words occur in J and E which are not found in P, and a consid¬ 
erable number in P which are not in J and E; but the reason is obvious. It 
should be observed at the outset that the words credited by the critics to particu- 
- lar documents require not a little sifting. A thorough examination shows that 
many of them recur in other documents likewise, or are of very rare occurrence 
even in that document to which they are assigned, and consequently are either 
not peculiar to it or not characteristic of it. These are plainly of no moment 

from any point of view. 

But besides this, all that is assigned to P in Genesis, ch. 1-11, apart from 
genealogies is the creation, 1:1-2:3, and what is regarded as his account of the 
deluge in chs. 6-9. The great proportion of the words here classed as peculiar to 
P occur in no other P section of Genesis; then why should it be accounted 
strange, if they are not found in any section of J ? They belong to the descrip¬ 
tion of grand and world-wide events affecting all orders of animated beings; and 
why should they be expected to recur in narratives of the every-day life of indi¬ 
vidual men? The terms for God’s covenanting with Noah recur when he 
covenants with Abraham. Those that respect the sex and species of animals 
recur in the ritual prescriptions dealing with such subjects. But many more 
technical terms of the ritual are to be found in J, Gen. 1-11, e. g., soul (= 
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person), D"Tp tagt ’» DHf 9°M> DHtr JDK on y x stone, rib, OfY? bread , 

nay dust, roro coat, sA*i n, □’3113 cherubim, nma Offering, 2^(1 M, 

fKi* 0’J2 W U P the face (4:7), JINDn «'«, nfl2 tiow < TIN cum, 

py bear iniquity, HlfT f ace °f Yahtoeh, tent, ropa cattle, 

ntrro brass, 'yna iron, nntD clean j"7^y, dove, m olive, rora altar, rbyn 

offer, rf7iy buimt offering, niTJ im sweet savour, p* wine, f"jyiy nakedness . 

This list of words common to the J section of Gen. 1-11 and to the ritual law, 
and which are not found in the P portion of these chapters and for the most part 
in none of the sections assigned to P in Genesis, might be yet further increased. 
It shows, if critical arguments have any value, that the former has as much claim 
as the latter, or even a greater claim to be regarded as of one piece with the ritual 
law. The J sections of these chapters really offer more points of contact with the 
diction of the ritual law than the P sections do. And in respect to the genea¬ 
logies, it has already been pointed out, V., p. 162, that ch. 5 is as closely bound 
to chs. 2-4, J, as to ch. 1, P. 

In the rest of Genesis, chs. 12-50, two chapters are assigned to P, viz.: chs. 
17 and 23, the former recording the institution of circumcision, in which the 
phrases of the ritual law are to be expected, the latter the purchase of the cave of 
Machpelah with legal precision and formality. The promises of ch. 17 and the 
transaction of ch. 23 are repeatedly referred to, and, as is natural, in language 
borrowed from these chapters. Apart from these chapters and passages based 
upon them, P is confined to genealogies or brief statements for the most part of 
the patriarchs 1 removals, or of their ages or death. The entire narrative portion 
is given to J, or divided between J and E. Of course the words and phrases 
appropriate to such matters as are assigned to P are found in P; and such as are 
appropriate to ordinary narratives are found in J and E. With such a distribu¬ 
tion of the material it could not be otherwise. It requires no assumption of a 
diversity of writers to account for it. In one chapter only, ch. 34, the critics are 
compelled by the allusion to circumcision to allow P a share in the narrative, and 
the result is instructive. The diction of P is there indistinguishable from that of 
J, and the critics are utterly at sea as to the lines of demarcation. It has further 
been shown that the paragraphs recording the removals of the patriarchs are 
more closely linked to J than to P; that ch. 17, P, is indissolubly connected with 
the preceding and following chapters of J, of which it is an indispensable link, 
and that it owes all its alleged peculiarities to its position in this ascending 
series; and that the statements of the ages of the patriarchs cannot all be 
referred to P without doing the utmost violence to the connection. In fact the 
critics are in the habit of playing fast and loose with a criterion which at times is 
their sole or chief dependence, and at others is disregarded entirely. While they 
profess to trace documents in a great measure by the connection of their several 
parts, they in numerous instances sunder what is most intimately bound together 
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by necessary implications or express allusions, thus nullifying their own principal 
clue and invalidating their own conclusions. 

The two forms of the divisive hypothesis in chs. 12-50 are tossed on the 
opposite horns of a dilemma. The supplementary critics, who recognize but one 
Elohist and accordingly regard E as a part of P, can establish no criteria, by 
which to distinguish it from J. The documentary critics, who find two Elohists 
by separating E from P, leave for the latter only incoherent and unrelated frag¬ 
ments tom from their proper connection, which are without reason assumed to 
have once constituted a distinct document. 

Between J and E scarcely any discrimination is attempted in point of diction 

beyond jfliT one an< * D^nte of the other. The u special characteristics,” 
whether in thought or language, by which E is said to be distinguished from J 
are considered, V., p. 171, and shown not to be distinctive at all. The alleged 
theological differences between P and J are also considered, V., p. 182, and shown 
so far as they actually exist to be involved in the meaning and usage of the 
divine names. Do not the facts of the case accordingly compel to the conclusion 
that the divisive hypothesis has no rational basis whatever in the Book of 
Genesis ? 

It has been my object throughout this discussion, so far as it has now pro¬ 
ceeded, to examine with candor and thoroughness all the arguments in favor of a 

critical division of Genesis. I feel, as I stated in my first paper, no antecedent 

* 

repugnance to such a division, if it can be fairly proved and apart from the revo¬ 
lutionary and destructive consequences, which are ordinarily deduced from it. 
But so far as I can see, the case is not proven. In spite of all the critical clamor, 
and the scholarly names arrayed on the side of the divisive hypothesis, I see no 
good ground for abandoning the old traditional belief of the unity of Genesis. 
And if the divisive hypothesis cannot maintain itself on literary grounds in Gen¬ 
esis, it cannot do so anywhere. In the historical portions of the Pentateuch 
that follow and in the Book of Joshua the analysis proposed by the critics is far 
more complicated, and simply amounts to forcing through a hypothesis considered 
as already established. It very plainly gathers no strength as it proceeds. 

In the legislative portion of the Pentateuch the question turns no longer upon 
literary criteria, but upon an entirely different principle: are the institutions and 
enactments of the Pentateuch the growth of ages or the product of one age and of 
a single mind V It is here that the battle of the Mosaic authorship must be 
fought. Meanwhile the investigations thus far conducted justify at least a nega¬ 
tive conclusion. We have examined the so-called auachronisms of the Book of 
Genesis, and find nothing which militates against its being the work of Moses. 
It is plainly designed to be introductory to the law. And if that law was given 
by Moses, as has always been believed and as the Scriptures abundantly declare, 
then Genesis, too, was his work. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF GEOGRAPHY. 

By Pbofbssob Richakd J. H. Gottheil, Ph. D., 

Columbia College in the City of New York. 

II. Candelabrum Sanctorum and Liber Bjldiorium of Gregorius 

bar 'Ebhraya. 

In continuation of my contribution to No. 3 of the Mittheilungen des Akade- 
misch-Orientalistischen Vereins tu Berlin (Berlin, 1890), I publish here two further 
short texts on geography by the same author. The first is taken from M'narath 
Qudhse 1 , and is intended to accompany and to explain the chart I published in the 
Proceedings of the American Oriental Society , May, 1888, 16sqq. 2 

For the first text three MSS. were available: 

B. Ms. Berlin, Sachau 81; fol. 37a.—of the year 1403.3 

P. Ms. Paris, Syriaque 210 (Ancient Fonds 121); fol. 36a.—of the year 1404> 

C. Ms. Cambridge University Libr., Syriac 21; fol. 29a—in a good Jacobite 
hand, if I remember aright, of the XVIth century. 5 

Although this text, with the exception of the last section on fountains and 
rivers , runs parallel with $$ 3-6 of the text published in the Mittheilungen , it seems 
to be of sufficient interest to deserve publication by itself. One section on the 
river Sambation, I have omitted entirely, as it is found word for word in the fol¬ 
lowing extract. 

For the second text I have had also three MSS. at my disposal. 

B. Ms. Berlin Sachau 85; fol. 14b.—probably of the XVUIth century. 

P. Ms. Paris Syriaque 213 (Ancient Fonds 129); fol. 10a. 6 

O. Ms. Bodleian Or. 467; fol. 16b.—of the year 1576. 7 This text covers, sub¬ 
stantially, the same ground as the two preceding ones. We can see from this 
how it was that BE. was able to compile so many works. 

I have printed the texts as I have found them in the MSS. It is impossible, 

i Cf. Hebraica, in., p. 249. 

i In the Cambridge MS. the map is much more distinct. A good many additional names can 
be made out. I only note ( Proceedings , p. xvii., 22) that the line must read a,? |— lio—X 

. ] Zfr.SnSi ISnAW 1-^3 |^o| ^so| 

* Cf. A list of Plants p. 8. Neither of the other two MSS. contain the list. 

« Zotenberg, Catalogue , p. 161. 

s Prof. W. Robertson Smith, chief librarian in 1889, was kind enough to allow me the use of 
this MS. 

* Zotenberg, loc. cit., p. 164. 

7 Payne-Smith, Catalogue , Col. 667. 
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in many cases, to prefer the reading 


MSS. to 


For that 


reason I have burdened the foot-notes with a full list of variants. Emendations, 
when necessary, have been put into the translation or have been especially men¬ 
tioned in the notes. 

The spelling of the proper names has caused some difficulty. When 1 have 
suspected a Greek original, I have given the name in Greek; where an Arabic, in 
Arabic. When the name is current in Syriac literature, I have given the usual 
English equivalent. In giving the Greek originals, I have scrupled to depart 
from what I have found in my dictionary; though, at times, the Syriac text seems 
to intimate a different reading, e. g.: 

T tpepiag —, though one MS. has with a. 

Apamaea —l^u-sol. 

M apeuric —. 

K alKaoof —,where one MS., however, seems to have read 'o|-e . 

Nvffj/c—ttoa&oJ . One MS. has tuoaJ which perhaps = »amJ (N woe). 

in acc. 



a dpiac —ending in os. 
has os. 

Evftoia —t]a2] . 

Matting —. 


One MS. has as; but the Adscensus Mentis also 


The whole subject of the Syriac transcription of Greek needs a special inves¬ 
tigation—for which Duval’s Bar Bahtul gives ample material. 

The notes I have made as few and as short as possible. The necessary 

information and verifications will be found in the foot-notes to the translation in 

* 

the Mittheilungen. There, in the introduction, I have spoken of the authorities 

from whom BE. seems to have taken his information. I am able to add two more 

■ 

names here. The one is the celebrated Abu-Hai^an Muhammad Ben ’Abmad 
AlberunI, the Herodotus of India. Compare, e. g,. the extracts cited by Qazwlnl 
I., p. 104,17, p. 147, with the account of the ’Q/ceav^ as given by BE. and the cor¬ 
responding parts in the Mittheilungen . Whether BE. knew of Beruni outside of 
the citations in Qazwlnl I am unable to say. The second source is Aristotle in 
his MereupoloyiKa. In the last section of the first extract, on fountains and rivers , I 
have shown the dependence in a number of cases. By what means BE. became 
acquainted with this work, I am not now in a position to explain. The fact itself 
is interesting. 


ON THE POSITION OF THEIR SEAS AND THEIR BAYS. 

That all-encircling sea which is outside of the whole habitable world and sur¬ 
rounds the whole earth is called ’AtAclvtik6s and ’Qneavdc. Some call its western 
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side alone ’Qxeov6<;. Of this a narrow mouth opens in the western corner to the 
inside, that which is called the strait of Hercules. There, also, are the <rr^lac, i. 
e., the pillars of Hercules. This mouth, then, flowing towards the east, widens, 
forming that bay of the ’Adplat Sea which is the Sea of the Romans and the Sea of 
the Syrians . From this bay a tongue goes and becomes narrowed. It passes 
along the wall of Constantinople , and is called the Sea of Pont us. Thus, to the 
south of the ’A Spiag Sea lie Alexandria and Egypt To the north of it are Constan¬ 
tinople and P opr} and the whole land Erancia. In it are celebrated islands which 
are fully known to us, as Ktorpoc, Zapo^, XZof, 'P 660 ^, and hneXla. To the east of it 
are the lands of Syria and those of this our sea. 

The 'iiKtavds Sea, which is outside of the Herculean pillars, its flowing going 
towards the south, passes by the lands of the western Arabs, and by that Silver 
mountain and (those) Moon mountains, from whose caves spring the waters of the 
river Nand by the lands of the Abyssinians, and by the lands of the Nubians , 
i. e., by the whole land of the Cushites. At the end of this land there stretches 
out from it a certain small bay towards the north, opposite Egypt, which is called 
the Sea of Reeds , as if it were the end and termination of the great sea. 8 In it 
passed the children of Israel on foot and Pharaoh was drowned. On account of 
the multitude of mountains and rocks in this bay, ships are unable to ride in it-— 
except, perhaps, at day along its banks. That great sea from which this bay pro¬ 
ceeds is called the Red Sea . And this, flowing towards the east, passes along the 
lands of Sh*bha and Saba, and along that land which is simply called the South . 
There are trees and frankincense. At the end of this land the sea which is called 
Red, forms a large bay towards the north, that which is called Persian Oujf. On 
the western side of this gulf is a city which is called Bayra, and the whole land 
of Babel and Seleucia , and Ctesiphon. On its northern side are all the lands of the 
Persians. On its eastern side are the lands of the Indians. 

The all-encircling sea, also, which is outside of this bay, flowing towards the 

east, passes along the lands of the Indians. At their end it forms a bay to the 

» 

north which is called the Sea of the Indians . To the west of this sea are the lands 
of the Indians; to the east are the lands of the Tibetans. After them come the 
lands of the Chinese. To the north of it are the lands of the Huns, i. e., Turks, 
who are the Mongolians, it being their primitive land from which they have gone 
forth. The all-encircling sea outside of this bay, going further to the east, passes 
the well-known islands of the Indians, called SRNDLB, and another which is 
called Qamir • and the other islands and mountains, from which are brought and 

b Cf. Payne-Smith, col. 2677, where K. has the same derivation. The last Syriac word there is, 
of course, . 

> I cannot substantiate this pronounolation. VftqQt,, 1«* P* 21, 11, gives Qumair; Reinaud, 
Relation des voyages, etc., text, p. 94, Sprenger, El-Mas’udi’s . Meadows of Gold, p. 186, DimiSqi, 

Cosmoffraphie , p. 19,2, give Qumar. BE. can have reference only to Cape Comorin, Ptolemaeus, 


# 
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exchanged these sharp and costly and aromatic spices, July, , JaL 

f etc.; and also precious stones, vanivdos, etc. 10 
And so, stretching from east to north, it passes the lands of the Tibetans and 
Chinese and the land of the Huns which we have mentioned, and the land of the 
Iberians and many lands which are waste, and mountains which are inaccessible. 
It passes, then, by a great and black mountain which is in the north, and along 
the plains of the Caspians and the land of the Alanes. There it forms a bay 
from north to south, that which is called WRNG 11 in the language of that place. 
So, stretching from the north towards the west, it passes along the lands of the 
Scythians and the cities of the Bulgarians, and all Francia and the land of 
Andalus of the Arabs, where in our days the Franks rule. It comes to an end 
near the pillars of Hercules, from where it had commenced. Thus, the whole 
inhabitable world becomes like unto an island within the all-encircling sea, which 
encompasses the earth as a crown does the head or a girdle the loins. 

From this chart which we have drawn, one can look at the inhabited world 
as in a vision, it being divided into seven rfA/iara. (One can also see) the position 
of every land and every sea inlet which is derived from that all-encircling sea. 
In the land of the Iberians there is one lake which exists of itself, and stands in 
no connection with the all-encircling sea—so that one commencing at some well- 
known place on its banks and going all around it, would be able to reach the 
place where he commenced 12 were it not for that great river, which is called ATL, 
which pours its waters into this lake. This lake, on account of its greatness and 
extent, is called in books and in common parlance a sea and not a lake. Ptole- 
meaus calls it 'Tpnavla Sea. In our days they call it >y* . To the west of this 

sea is the gate of Iron and the plains of the Caspians and Sharwdn and Taberis - 
tan; to the south Great Armenia; to the east the lands of the Iberians; to the 
north that great and desolate black mountain which is at the end of the earth, 14 

i. e. EN. 

ON LAKES. 

Lakes are those (seas) that do not unite with that great sea ’iUtavo^. They 
are many in the habitable world. But those which are known to us are as fol- 

Qtogr ., vii., 1, §9, K opapia an<pov not ttSIuc;. Qazwlnl i., p. 171, 9. Etbe, KmnvyQraplhic, p. 502» 

Masudi (Sprengor, loc. cit.) says expressly that it is not an island ! The confounding of this name 
with that for Cambodja (Ibn Khord&dhbeh, ed. de Qoeje, p. 68, 13) is well-known. 8ee Yule, 
The Book of 8cr Marco Polo , ii., p. 318. 

10 Reinaud, loc. cit., p. 7sqq. 

11 Cf. PA OS, May, 1888, p. xviii, note 13. DimiSql, p. {{" I", 18. Y&qttt, i., p. 20,16. Pesohel, 
Oeschichte der Erdkunde *, p. 106. 

is Qazwlnl, i., p. Ud, 7. 
is Pliny, vi., 2, 911. 

u Warren, Paradise Found , 135sqq. 
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lows: the lake of Apamaea , 15 and that of Tiberias , 16 and that which is called 
Mapf£r<(c) 17 near Alexandria, and that lake of Oenessareth 18 where—as they say 
—are no fish because its waters change three times a day. From it wells up 
pitch in the form of a bull without a head. 19 Not by iron nor by stone can it 
be split or broken. It can only be soluted by stagnant waters and menstrual 
blood. And (there is) that lake in Armenia which is called Arkistia, i. e., Argish 
and other lakes which are in Adhorblgan and in the lands of Persia, and countless 
others. 19 

ON FOUNTAINS AND RIVERS. 

Above we have spoken of two kinds of vapors 20 —one dry and cloud-like, 
the other volatile and moist. Each one of them is either above the earth or 
within it. That cloud-like one above the earth produces winds and moves 
the air. (The one) within the earth moves and shifts the earth and produces 
earthquakes according to its strength. That volatile one above the earth, i. e., 
in the air, causes rains and snowfalls, etc.; within it [i. e., the earth] it causes 
fountains to flow. Those vapors, however, w T hich are within the earth, if they 
possess sufficient power to rend the earth and their fullness is great, produce 
rivers. 21 But if their fullness is small, they produce fountains. If they are 
between the two, they form pools. In case they have not sufficient power to rend 
—if they flow, they are called rivulets; if they do not flow, wells. Most foun- 

4 

tains flow from the north on account of the great mountains which are there. 

is Strabo, xvi., 2, § 10 (ed. Kramer, p. 289, 7.) The spelling of the name—with a waw —is very 
curious. 

i« We have here the unusual form ending In io< ; instead of iaq. 
it Strabo, xvii., 1, 8 7. 

is There Is evidently some mistake here, as BE. has just mentioned the Lake of Tiberias ! 
In his Adscensus Mentis , he says the same of the Cberith (1 Kgs. xvii., 3, 5, of. Mitthetlunoen des 
Aead.-OrU.ntdl. Vereins , No. 3, p. 38, 1 believe that is also the correct reading here. Cf. also 
Aristotle, Meteoroloyica , ii., 3,139. ZDPV., ii., p. 113sqq. 

i* I have only now (September) had a chance to look into Guy le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems. On p. 85, I see that the Persian traveler, NAsir-i-Khusran (1047) makes a similar 
remark. Le Strange (ibid., p. 66) refers me to Josephus, B. J., iv.,8, f 4—a passage which I ought 
not to have overlooked when I wrote Mittheilungen , etc., p. 36, note 2. Evidently BE. has drawn 

on Josephus for his description of this lake. The passage reads: rplq yap Itdon/g ^pkpaq rtfv 

t7n<pavetav dAXdaaerav ^... .rf/g plvroi do<^a?.rov /card rroz/xi pepr/ Bd/Aouf piXavaq avadkeaxnv^ 

ai ETrivr/xovTai ro, re xVP a Kai r *> p^ycOoq rabpoiq ane<f>d?>oig 7rapan?.TjOiai .... eoq dv kpprjviip 

ywatKtov alpart teal ovpu diaAvouaiv avriyv , olq pdvoiq einei. Cf. also Ritter, Erdkunde , xv., 1, pp. 
732,736. 

Arlst. Meteor ., ii., 4, 81. Ilept de tt vevparuv ?Jyupev, Aaftovreq apxw t^v eiprjpivrjv t/piv 

Trp&repov. ion yap dvo eldrj rfjq avadvpiaoeog , tjq \papev , rj piv vypd , 17 6e ^rjpd. Cf. ibid, 

85. Lagarde. Analecta Syriaca , p. 141, 13sqq. Sprenger, ElrMas’udi's . Meadows of Gold, p. 

231. Qazwlnl, 1., p. 189. 

*1 Cf. Olympiodorus to Aristotle, Meteor ., i.; xii., 81L Kprjvuv /cat norapZrv rb and yrjq ixeiv 

rijv apxrjv 6id<f>opov did rb irdoav. 6 pev yap Tcorapog arrh peyd?.r/g Trvyjjq^ rj 6i Kpfjvj) and pinpaq. 
(Meteor., ed. Ideler i., p. 352.) 
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Many are the fissures in the mountains. They are like the pores of a sponge. 22 
From every side waters flow from them downwards. And that rivers which are 
very great arise from great mountains 23 is seen from the fact that ’A p&t-m 2 * the 
great river comes down from Mount Tlapvbaog which is in Asia. 25 From this 
mountain, also, comes the ’ivrfdf, that one which is greater than all (other) rivers. 
The river 4>d<r/f flows from Mount Kamaoog™ and runs into the ndvroc. And that 
this mountain is higher than all the summer mountains of the east 27 is known 
from the fact that only during the middle third of the night is the sun invisi¬ 
ble. 28 From llvpj/vri, the mountain in the west, flow the TapTijaabg and the ‘larpog, 
the great rivers. From the mountains of the Scythians flow rivers which are 
very great. From among the Cushites commence the rivers A lyuv and NtV^. 2 ® 
From that silver mountain rise the rivers XpepiTijgW and N tifog. Plshdn , as the 
Pentateuch testifies, is that river which waters the land of the Indians which is 

called Hawxla . Gihdn, i. e., Nile, is the river that waters the land of the Cushites 

• • 

and Egypt and the west. It is also called “ the Black” The Tigris , narrow and 
rushing, waters the laud of Persia and the north; and the Euphrates waters the 
land of Babel and Maishdn , i. e., Bapra. 


Ray. The whole inhabited world—as if it were an island—is encircled by 
the sea 'QKeavbg, that (sea) which commences at the Islands of the Blessed and at 

ss Arist. Meteor., i.; xlil., 812. 0 i yap opeivol ml vtytjlol, r&rroi olov arroyyog irvKvbg iiriKptp- 
apevog. 

** Arist. Meteor ., i.; xill., 111. Kat tt7.eiotoi ml peytOToi norapol faeovaiv ek tuv peyiaruv 
opuv. ibid, 114. Of piyicroi tuv noTapuv ek tuv peyiaTuv Qaivovrat plovTtg opuv. 

** Arist. Meteor., i. t xiii., I16. 'E/c piv obv rovrov piovoiv clTJmi re tt orapol ml 6 B dicrpog Kal 
6 Xoaonr/g Kal 6 ’Apb!jr/g. 

« Arist., Meteor ., 1.; xiii., 115. ’Ek piv ovv rt) ’A oiq tTieiotoi fiiv Ik tov Tlapvaaov mXovpivov 
tyaivovTQi faiovTeg bpovg Kal piyurrot TTorapoi , tovto (T opokoytiTai tt&vtuv eIvoi piyiarov bpog tuv 

irpbg riyv eu rr/v xetpapivfjv. Cf. Olympiodorus, loc. cit , p. 24$. Ptolemaeus, Oeogr., V., oh. xiii., 

II3, 6, 0. Od Parnassus-Paropamisus, see in addition to Mittheil. dee Acad. Orient. Vereins, No. 8, 
p. 87, note 3, Ideler’s note in vol. I., p. 452 of his ed. of the Meteomlogica. 

so Arist., Meteor ., i.; xiii., 117. 'E k di tov Kavmoov &XX 01 te fciovai ttoa7.oI. .. .Kal b 4>aoig. 

it l have translated literally. The expression “turai madbnehA qal(Ay6” = tuv (i. e., opuv) 

npbg r^v eu r#v depivrjv. Cf. Arist., Meteor .,xiii., 117. ’O 6i Kamaaog peyiorov bpog tuv 

irpog Ti/v to Tip) &£pivr/i> ion Kal TT?.ty&Ei Kal vtyei. See also Olympiodorus ad loc. (loc ctt., p. 248) 
and Alexander (ibid, p. 258). 

st Arist., Meteor., i,; xiii., 118. Xr/petov 6i tov piv v^>ovg bTi bpaTai Kal axo tuv KaXovp&vuv 
fta&iuv Kal etg tt/v Tupvijv eigtt/.e6vtuv 1 Iti (T ifkidvTai Trig WKTog avTov rd aKpa pixP 1 T °v rptrov 
pkpovg and te Tijg eu Kal irbXiv at ro Trjg kairkpag. 

st Cf. Mittheilungen, etc., p. 38, note 8. 

to Cf. ibid, note 4. The text must be corrected accordingly. I have corrected the Beth, 
which the MSS. have into a Kaph. The same correction must be made MittheUungen, etc., p. 86 
and (bid., note 6. Cf. Arist., Meteor., i.; xiii., 121. '0 poiug Si Kal Kept rryv A ifibryv. .. .b te 

XpeptTi/g mAovpevog, bg tig ryv it-u pel $d/larrav, Kal tov N ei/.ov to pevpa rb irpurov , ek tov 
’Apyvpov mlovpivov bpovg. Cf. also Ideler's note ad loc., p. 466. 
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that (island) in the west which is called rddeipa*i It goes outside of the whole 
earth to the south and passes the Moon mountains from which springs the Nils. 
It encircles the Abyssinians and the Nubians , forming the 8ea of the Berbers , 
whose length is 500 miles, and whose breadth is 100 miles. It goes further, form¬ 
ing the Bed Sea —that which becomes narrow and reaches in length 400 miles; 
its greatest breadth, which is the Sea of Reeds where the Israelites crossed, being 
200 miles. It goes further, encircling the wilderness of Pdrdn , forming the Sea 
of the Elamites, where the Euphrates and Tigris empty; the length of which (sea) 
is 1400 miles, its breadth 500. It goes further, encircling all Persia and India, 
forming the Sea of the Indians , the length of which is 1600 miles. In it are 1370 
islands—one of which is called Tirana 2 or Sarandib . It is very great, 1300 miles 
being its circumference. In it are high mountains and many rivers. From it 
are brought the red idtuvoq and scarlet color. 38 It goes further, encircling the 
east, forming the Sea of the Chinese. It goes further, encircling the north, pass¬ 
ing along the desolate mountains of the Huns and the lands of the Bulgarians 
and Scythians, and Alanes, forming the Sea yakariKdv in which are nineteen 
islands of B perravia. It encircles Francia and joins again with the Isles of the 
Blessed and Tddupa. 

Ray. Here a narrow mouth [strait] opens which is seven miles in breadth 
where are the orifkaq or pillars of Hercules. It enters and passes in the midst of 
the inhabited world, reaching towards the east a distance of 5000 miles in length 
and BOO in breadth, forming that sea of us western people which is called ’ ASpiaq , 
in the north of which is 'P 6/u/ and Francia and B v:dvreta and all Evpomj. And in 
its southern part which is called ZtKe/uKbv^ are Abessynians, Nubians, Berbers, and 
Egypt , and Alexandria, and all A / t 3vq. And in its eastern part which is named 
Sea of the Syrians , is Tyre and Sidon and all Asia. In this are five large islands, 
the smallest of which is K iirpoq, the circumference of which is 200 miles; and 

lapSuv(ta) 300; and 2 uu?.ia 500; and 300; and K vpvoq 350; and five small 

ones, 'Y66oq, Kvfiavoq(f )^, 2 dfwq. Eh pout, xioq , and 252 38 others which are not desig¬ 
nated. 

Ray. The sea n<5vro? is in the land of the Scythians. Its length is 1300 miles 
up to Trebizond. 37 Its breadth is 300. From this a narrow tongue passes along 


« Pliniy, iv.. 36. 

** p. reads TJrnanl! 

n Cf. Lagarde, Rudimenta Mythologiae Semiticae, etc., p. 48. Gesammclte Abhandlungen , p. 
27, 3. Gesenius, Dt Bar Ali, i„ p. 22sqq. Sachs, Beitrage zur Sprach - und AlUrthumsforschung, ii., 
p. 23. Fleischer in Levy’s Neu.-Heb. und Chald. WOrterb., p. 725—all of which Kobut, Aruch 
CompUtum , vi., p. 91, should have cit* d. 

h 1. e., t6 2iksXik6v ntAayoq. This reading must be restored in the text. 

u The reading is quite plain here. I can only suggest that we have here again a mistake— 
for Cos. See other readings lor the same name MUtheUunocn, etc., p. 33, note 3. 
h» in the Adtcensus Mentis (text, p. 8 20) hower 260. 

*: Written Trabizunta; cf. the Arabic form YftkQt, i., p. 306. 
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the wall of b vZavncv** and pours into the ’AJp/ar sea. North of this is placed the 
M aiuTis, the sea of the Caspians , i. e., of the QNYA. Former men called it 
*T ptcavta or of the Iberians. In our days it is called Sea. From it a river- 
tongue empties into the Udvrog Sea, as the Tldvros Sea does into the ’A dpiag, and 

the ’A dpiac into the ’Qiceavdc. 

Ray. Lakes are called such as do not unite with the great sea, as the lake of 
Apamaea, Tiberias , and M<zpecjr<(f) which is near Alexandria , and that one which is 
void of fish, Oenes8areth; and that one of ARKSTIA, i. e., ; 39 and that of 

* an d many others. The Ma^nf alone, on account of its size, is called a 
sea and not a lake. 40 

Ray. Plshon is that one which waters the land of the Indians which is called 

Hawild. The Qihon is the NrZAoc, which waters the land of the Cushites and 

* ■ 

Egypt and is called Shihdr (black); and the Tigris , narrow and quick, watering 
Persia and the north. The Euphrates waters Babel and Maishan. 

Ray. In Spain there is a river which flows only during six hours every day. 
And there is there a river which for six years 41 is completely dry, and in the 
seventh sends down much water. There is there a river which does not carry 
down water, but dry sand, which comes down with much force and is impassible 
in a ship or on foot. On the Sabbath day its flowing is withheld. 42 


88 YftqQt, I., 600, 2. 

89 Y&qati Pm 613, 5. 

40 Id the Adscensus Mentis be says this of the n^rrof; but see MittheQungen, etc., p. 36, note 5 

« The text has S^nln: but we must read S^In, hours. Cf. Mittheilungen f etc., p. 12,19. 

4 * In addition to Mittheilungen t etc., p. 38, note 6, cf. Josephus, B.J. , vii., 5, S1. Guy le Strange, 
PalasLinc under the Moslems , p. 67. 
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NOTES ON THE PUBLICATIONS CONTAINED IN VOL. II. OF 

EBEEHARD SCHRADER’S KEILINSOHRIFTLIOHE 

BIBLIOTHEK.—I. THE INSCRIPTIONS 

OF SENNACHERIB.* 

By Rev. W. Muss-Arnolt, Ph. D., 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The notes in this number of Hebraica 1 will be confined to Dr. Bezold’s 
transliteration and translation of the Sennacherib Inscription?. I will, by no 
means, lay stress on minor points, such as, e. g., Col. I. 3, of the Taylor-Cylinder 
where migir ilani rabdti should rather be read mi^ir ilani rabuti 
from akaru to be precious (see Masp^ro’s Recueil des trauvaux , n. 82); there are 
many graver mistakes and blunders, which ought to be corrected. We will begin 
with the so-called Taylor- Cylinder , published in I R. 37-42. 

Col. I. 

f 

4 

5. epeS us&ti, Bezold (following Hoerning’s rather antiquated rendering) 
translates, (Sennacherib) who restores order , while in reality it means he who ren¬ 
ders support, help , cf. Lt., p. 142, rm. 2 ; 2 II R. 39, 44-5 ; ZA. iv. 11, 15, where 

* Transliterated and translated by Dr. Carl Bezold (pp. 80-119). 

i A review of the first eighty pages will be found in the Proceedings of the American Oriental 
Society for May, 1890. 

* To save space I have employed the following abbreviations, which will also be used in the 
Assyrian-English Lexicon, on which we are at present engaged. 

Dh.= Delitzsch, The Hebrew Language (London, *88). 

Dk.= 44 Die 8 prache der Kossaeer (Leipzig, ’84). 

Dy.= 44 Wo lag das Parodies 7 (Leipzig, ’81). 

Dp.= 44 Prolegomena (Leipzig, ’88). 

Db.= 44 Assyrische Studien, I. (Leipzig, *74). 

HN.=Haupt, Das BabyL Nimrod-Epos (Leipzig, ’84). 

Ht.= 44 ASKT. 

Ls.= Lyon, Sargonrtexte (Leipzig, ’83). 

Lt.= Lotz, Tiglath-PUeser 1. (Leipzig, *80). 

Zb.= Zimmern, BabyL Busspsalmen (Leipzig, ’86). 

IR. etc. s The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia , Vols. I.-V., prepared for publication 
by H. C. Bawlinson (London, 1881sqq.). See my Rawlinson Bibliography in Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Circ., No. 72, (April, ’89), p. 60sqq. I R. 37,40 = I Bawlinson, plate 87, line 40. 

BA 8 .= Delitzsch’s and Haupt’s Bettrttge , I, (Leipzig, ’89). 

Guy.6 = Guyard’s Notes de lexicographic assyrienne. 

KATA= Keilinschriften und das AUe Testamentt (Eberhard Schrader. Giessen, ’88). 

KB. i. and KB. ii.= i. and n. Volume of Eberhard Schrader's KeilinschrifUiche Bibliothek. 

P 8 BA . and TSBA.= Proceedings , or Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology (Lon¬ 
don). 

ZA . and ZK.= Zettschrift fUr Assyriologie (Vols. i.-v. 1888sqq.) and KeUschrift-forschung (Vols. 
i. and ii., 1884 and 1885). 

ZDMO.= Zettschrift der Deutschen MorgenUlndischen QeseUschaft (Leipzig). 

Asrb. = Asurbanlpal; Asrn.= Asurnaqlrpal; Esarh.= Esarhaddon; Nebuohadn.= Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar (1 B. 68sqq.); 8enn.= Sennacherib; Tigl. P1L= Tiglath-Pileser (I B. 9-10). 
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ana epeS usat dumki is correctly rendered by to give gracious help; ib., p. 
14, 18 illika usatuka he came to thy assistance; the noun usatu is derived 

from asti (Hebr. J1DN) to support, to help; cf. u-su-u III R. 70,74; whence 
asu physician , IV R. 32, 34; ZK. II. 4 and ZA. iv. 437; asitu and isitu 

pillar , column, properly support , prop. 

5b stands in parallelism with 5a; Bezold reads alik tap put aki and 
translates who walks at the side of the law (fortunately adding a query). Hoer- 
ning read alik mal)ar n a - a - k i - i who walks at the head of the sacrificers; 

also see Lt., p. 171; Ls., p. 68 , below, corrected the text and read alik tap- 

pu-ut a-ki-i, translating it by he who comes to help the weak; Latrille, ZK. 
n. 341, approached another step nearer to the true reading, connecting a-ki-i 
with akd; while J. Oppert in ZA. H. 329 has alik tab-bu-ut aki qui va les 
sentiers de ta renunUration ; cf. also Proceedings of the Berlin Academy , 1888, p. 
756 (C. Bezold). The reading and translation akti (not akd !) weak is the most 
natural; but neither tapptit nor tabbdt nor dabbtit is correct; the noun 
is by all Assyriologists derived from the Akkadian tab two , whence Assyrian 
tappu companion, partner* I believe that tapptit (with JO) is the correct 
reading for our passage; tapptit stands for tatptit from a verb tatapu = 
Hebr. £"|£ 3£3 to surround ', to encircle for protection y 4 alik tapptit aki is he 
who goes to surround for protection the weak; alik tapptit occurs as syn. of 

nararu to assist and re 9 u to help, in II R. 39, 3-6. 

6 . saljiru damk&ti who undertakes what brings luck to him (Der Gliick- 
verheissendes unternimmt, Bezold); but translate a frequenter of sanctuaries, a 
regular church-goer , from sa^aru to turn to, to frequent, cf. ZK. II. 302 ; dam- 
kati plural of damiktu, are sanctuaries, properly places of grace, (a § rati) 
damkati. 

8 . Ad la* it cf. I R. 7, No. 9b, ina multate’a inaSepe’a ne 8 u ezzu; 
Asrn. I. 19 mula’it e k 9 u t i, translated by Lhotzky and Peiser burning the 
proud . rebellious, following Ls., p. 62 ad 1. 22 ; also see I R. 27. 13a; lltu hostage. 

9. mu- 8 ab-ri-ku za-ma-a-ni, who crushes the enemies (Bezold), but 
muSabriku does not mean crushing* but he who hurls his thunderbolts against 
his enemies * 

12. ell gimir a-Sib pa-rak-ki u-5ar-ba-a O 9 U) kakke’a und hat 

groesser als alter ( andem ) Bewohner eines Throngemaches meine Waffen gemacht. 
(Bez.); translate over all the priest kings gave he me the victory ; parakku is of 
course to be derived from the Assyrian verb parak u to set aside, to separate, to 
dedicate, by no means borrowed from an Akkadian noun ; we have thus in Assyr¬ 
ian the same as in Greek rtyevoc from rtyveiv, Latin templum for tempuslum from 
the same root tern; parakku is the sanctissimum, ZA. 11 . 182-4; IV R. 61, 


s Ht. 86, lsqq.; V R. 37, 80 and 39,61; 89,38 we have tappatu followed by glrritu, Hebr. 
711F (Lagarde. Qfitting. OeUhrt. Nachrichten. ’82, 393-406; II R. 33, 76 od.). 

T «I)h. 20, 2 of. nifiDl'D Ex. xiii. 18; Deut. vi. 8 and xi. 18; Dp. 46; Ndldeke in ZDMO. 40,723 


line 8 and note 8. 

» Crushing would be mu-Bap-ri-ku fro 


DID 


violence. Esarh. 11 . 47; Del 


Lt. 186; also see ZA. n. 864sq. where our passage is translated, he who does violence to his enemies. 
*ZA. 11 . 216saa.: also ZA. iv. 108. 25 where we read mu-u8-ta-ab-ri-ku za’a-ri-ia ; ad 


zamanu enemy — nakru, of. e. g. t V R. 64,37b; ZK. n. 260,87 and IV R. 46,14, b, where we have 
to read za*m a (not ba!)-nu 11 mnu o wicked enemy. 
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42a; cf. asar parakki II 11. 28, 44a,and a sib parakki II R. 35, 51-2 ; V R. 
35. 28 ; ZA. v. 59, 7. 

15b and II 44 er hat miter mcinc Fuesse unterworfen are by no means speci¬ 
mens of classical German ; it ought to be either Assur hat meinen Fuessen unter¬ 
worfen, or hat unter meine Fuesse geworfen. 

lb. malkc sibguti stohe('f) fferrscher, proud(?) rulers (Bezold). I do not 
think that there can be much doubt as to the meaning of sibgu or rather 
s i p c; u ? 

17. dadmeSunu izzibu is a Hal sentence, a fact overlooked by the 
translator. Kim a su-din-ni (igguru) ni-gi-ig-gi edi§ ipparsu asar 

la’-a-ri like the Sudinni-birds they fled lonely info the clefts to an inaccessible 

place ; sudinnu is explained by Pinches in FSB A . 7, Feb. '82, p. 56 as falcon, 
see also TSBA. vn. 86 ; the proper translation of this passage is, like a falcon , 

the bird (1 icing) in the clefts they fled at onre(!) to an inaccessible place. 

The etymology of nigiggu has not yet been found ; it evidently is derived 
from ga gagu = kagagu to cut off, to separate; nigigge are the clefts ; B 

nigiggu is a form like ni-gu-(sunu) excrement. Senn. VI. 21, from a stem wn 

a g u ; nindanu II R. 7, 27-7 cf. BAS. 1.163, above ; ZD MG. 43,199 ; n a n g i g u 
II R. 20, 31 d ; nakrutu = ri-e-mu (Dm) V R. 21, 63ab, cf. ukarri I was 
troubled, from pro. thus properly trouble, sympathy for some one , then grace ; 
nargitu a hotel, II R. 29, 76d ; V R. 28, 12. I will not mention nasaddu, 

favorite , beloved, because it is explained as a Nlph’al-formation, ZA. ll. Ill and 

116, rm. 1; ZDMG. 43, 200, No. 9; Dp. 97 ; nor nanniru enlightener (Asrb., 
Smith 126, 78) and nannaru Asrb. v. 37-8 which Jensen ZDMG. 43, 499, 

No. 7, explains as standing for nanmiru and nan maru with progressive 
assimilation ; also BAS. i. 166, No. 7 ; KB. II. 252. 

19. ad ina mabrie girre’a in the first of my campaigns , not in my first 
campaign (as Bez.) see ZA. II. 268 rm. 4. 

22 . I should really like to know where Bezold has found the phonetic reading 
ki-ras-su for k a ra § u encampment ; k i r a s is the ideogram for k a r a § u . 9 

24. (igu) gu-um-bi really means frei.ght-xcagons, notwithstanding the query 
of Bezold, cf. Zb. 81-2 ; it stands for gubbu, Hebr. DV , see Dh. 20, 12; Asrb. 

vi. 22 mentions (igu) sa §a-da-di (igu) gu-um-bi KB. n. 205) and x. 85 
ina (igu) gu-um-bi (ME§) (KB. n. 233). The last ideogram in 1. 24 is not to 
be read pare, but §ubb u P a te or Subupate = mulae (Sb. 44; IIR. 4, 677, 

Arab, bigal) from the Akkadian Sugub, while pard 


mulus; cf. P. Haupt 


in Andover Rev. } July, ’84, p. 97. 


^ Ht. 26,541 Sa-pa(I)-gu ; 8 apgu proud, mighty, occurs in Tiglath-Pileser 1.68 and 89, III. 
88 and V. 35 as an equivalent of 1 a magi re; also see ibid., 11. 69 and VIII. 82; V R. 20,14 ef. 
and40gh.; ina Sip pi occurs in Asrn. n. 106 (of. KB. i. 88-9). 

• Zb. 54-5; Guy. 1116; in Ht. 81, 714 = V R. 21, lib it is preceded by tyurru (from feararu, 
to be narrow; 8enn. m. 76 fcur-ri not fea-ri as Bezold reads), and followed by nigiggu kak- 

karl. The plural is either nigigg&ti, II. R. 19, 49-50b; or nigigge; Ht. 92-8,11.89-40 nigiggi 

blti, the JV 3 'fOV (Ps. cxxvm. 8); giggu clefts, we find in Hn. 24,9: IIR. 45 (No.2) 5, and cf. 

•-••is* 

ZK. n. 6, rm. 1; Senn. rv. 54 mentions the city of Blt-giggi; Asrb. vra. 88sq. we read: the sol¬ 
diers marched birit ige rabutl ( through immense forests), gi-ig-ge {through clefts); Del. in 
ZK. n. 94sq. translated through thorns (??) and Jensen KB. u. 220-1 reads (kan ft) iggi through 
iggu reed. 

• Ht. 81,711; Del. 8 chrifttafel, No. 81 and 178; Dk. 9, rm. 4; Guy. 696 (begin.); II R. 65, OoL * 
1.20; III R. 18, lib; Senn. in. 71, v. 28 and 29. 
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29. Read sa-§u (Hebr. instead of bu§u and compare my notes in 

Proc. Am. Or. Soc.. May, 90; BAS. i. 12, rm. 2 ; 1G0, rm. 1 and 314 rm. 1 ; in¬ 
stead of makkuru (Bezold treasures{ ?)) BA S. 1. 12, rm. 2, etc., reads makkuhu 
bntmakkuru also occurs ; cf. ibid 1G0; makkuru is to be derived from "DO 
to buy, whence also dam-ka-ru or rather tam-ka-ru a field-laborer, a slave, 
properly one that is bought ; the usual derivation from an Akkadian 1) A M - G A11 
does not bold good.—ad zinnisati libbi ekallisu see PSBA. (8 Nov., 81) 
p. 12 ; KA T. 2 300 and 304. 

30. (ameluti) rab-kussi(?) amelu) man-za-az pa-ni the chamber- 
lains(f) the body servant *{?}; so Bezold. Zb. 46, rm. 2, shows that we have to 
read (ameluti) mu tire the vassals; cf. IV 11. 44,46 and 61a; 62, 50a, also 
m u -1 i r II 11. 51, 31b ; ZK. n. 321 ; the m u -1 i r p u ti are mentioned in II R. 31, 
66ab, BAS. I. 203, 9 ; see also Senn. in. 72 where Bezold (following 8ayce) reads 
itti (ameluti) kur-bu-ti Sepi’ia, while the true reading is itti (ame¬ 
luti) mutir puti sepe’ia properly : with those who hinder the access to my 
feet (i. e., to me). The manzaz pani are not different persons from the mu- 
tire, as Bezold thinks, but are the same; manzaz pani stands in apposi¬ 
tion to mutire and means the highest may nates, properly those holding the 
seat before me, a collective expression like the Arabic Diwan. After the 
mutire are mentioned, according to Bezold, the (ameluti) LITL and the 
(zinnisati) LUL, the male and the female servants (? musicians ?)\ our trans¬ 
lator simply follows Hoerning; see also Col. III. 38-9. The ideograms have to 


be read nare u narati, the young men and women. 


10 


31. The siljirti ummaniSu are all his tradesmen, all the artisans, not 
all his troops, which would be siljirti ummanateSu; notice also sibirti 
gen. for constr. state (s i b r a t). 

32. muttabbilut ek a 11 u s use^amma, and I led away (/) the portable 
things of his palace (Bezold); but that would be unutu muttabilti ekal- 
latisu, as we have in Asrb. vj. 19 ; Jensen KB. II. 205 Geraeth, das in seinen 
Palaesten gebraucht wurde. How can we reconcile Bezold’a translation with 
such passages as Tigl. Pil. Col. I. 15 ilani rabdti mu-ut-ta-bi-lu-ufc 
§am e u er$iti the great gods , the guardians of heaven and earth [KB. 1 . 16,17); 
also IV R. 14 (No. 3) 8; ZA. i. 403; the line evidently means: I led away the 

guardians of his palace. 

37. The Ur-bi are discussed by Dy. 305; also see II R. 39,48 gh.; Asrb* 
in. 65 and KB. n. 292. 

47. Translate all these (previously mentioned) Aramean tribes , rebellious ones 
I conquered at once (mitbarig, not in open battle); mitbarig is a syn. of 

iStenis, cf. Rev. d'Assyriologie II. 13,14. 

61. Ten quarts of wine (10 Maass Wein) is Bezold’s translation of X imeri 

(i$u) k a rani; but imeru is not a quart, but a properly a donkeys 


load ; see Lt. 149 ; Zb. 6 , rm. 2 ; ZA. I. 89, 90 ; iv. 371 sqq. 

Bezold, more than the other contributors, uses a great many unnecessary 
queries, which could easily have been avoided by a careful study of other 


i® It would do the compiler of the convenient Bdbylonisch-Assyrische Literatur no harm to 
read K. 2061, registered on pp. 209 and 284 of his book; nor would it hurt the editor of ZA. to 
read Evetts’ remarks in ZA. in. 828 or the notes in ZA. ii. 413. 
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texts; thus rimanig attagig (nagagu) 1 . 69 really means I scaled like a 
wild bull. 11 

76. We read /destroyed with fire E-EDINA kul-ta-ri, mugabegunu; 

Bezold translates their huts (and(t)) tents, their dwelling-plates; but explain : I 
destroyed with fire the E-EDINA (the Akkadian for the Assyrian) kultari, 
their dwelling-places; kultaru being but the Assyrian translation of the Akka¬ 
dian E - E DIN A (properly b i t - 9 i ri); see also KB. 11 . 216 ad Asrb. vm. 121 
where Jensen has the correct rendering.—titallis use me means I made like , 
I reduced to flames. 


Col. II. 

7. p&n niriia utirma Bezold: I turned my yoke ; Col. IY. 78, he simply 

gives, I turned around , also see IV. 2 ; translate, I turned the face of my team. 

37. King Elulaeus ana ru-uk-ki (ruki) kabal tamtim innabitma 

ma-ti-gu e m i d, he fled far away into the sea and I took away his country ; but 

I R. 43, 13 shows that we must read gadda-gu emid and translate : he fled to 

a distant place in the zone of the sea and there took up his abode ; it is equivalent 

to eljuz markita (Senn. Sm. 67, 18); ad sadda: where, whereabouts , see Hn. 
9 Col. Ill, 3; 11 , 1 etc., also IY R. 52; it a syn. of giddu, cf. ZA. iv. 8 , 41 ; 
10,49. The foot-note on p. 91 ad Col. II. 47 is not correct. §a Minbimnm 

begins a new sentence and has to be rendered, as regards Menahem , etc. 

64 and III. 28 Bezold reads nadan bilti kit(?)ri-e belutiia emid- 

a 

suma ig&t abgani, the giving of my tribute of the submission to my lordship 
I put upon him and he became subject to me(f); in Col. III. 28 mandattu 
kitrie belutiia is rendered the tribute due to my lordship ; read kad-ri-e, 

a derivative noun of kadru, present, gift; and translate, the giving of tribute , a 
present to my lordship , I fixed upon him and he now bears(!) my yoke. 

72. ana AN 9 i 1 -1 i esirgu, so Bezold, adding in a foot-note, that Haupt’s 
emendation of AN- 9 il-li to BAR-QILLI is thus done away with forever. 
Bezold is by no means the first to have noticed this; it has been corrected, among 
others, by Del. Lesestueckfl xvi.; he makes, however, the additional mistake 
in considering AN an ideogram, while it is simply the constr. state of anu 
enclosure, etc . 12 

77. ellamfi’a si-id-ru gitkunu uga’lu (i 9 u) kakkegunu, Bezold, 

their battle array stood against me and they lifted up their weapons. The correct 
rendering is: they arranged their battle-array, appealing to their weapons; cf. 

Col. Y. 49, where Bezold—having P. Haupt’s translation ( Andover Rev., ’ 86 ) before 
him—translates the same phrase by they let their weapons decide. 

I do not see why in a book like this library of cuneiform texts, published 
chiefly for the use of the “beginner and layman,” bal-tu-su-un Col. II. 81 


11 rim an IB a form like I?ur&ani6,abubani6, Sant>&ni6 from rlmu wild bull, Hebrew 
Dip or better DIO, bo first Houghton in TSBA. v. (’77) 326sqq.; Dh. 6, 7; Dp. 15-17 and 23; 

ZDMO. 40, 742, 0; it is a syn. of arlju (properly the swift one), lu {the strong ) and pd r u, Ht. 186; 
II R. 36, lOsqq., nagaSu 8a alpi (to climb like a bull); = nagaSu 6a rlmi; s nagaSu 6a 
ameli; iggu6 = illi k, he went, Del. Lescstuecke*, 142a. 

is Compare an-bartum IIR. 47,15c; an duraru Khors. 137 = an dunanu YR.60,68b, 
etc.; also ZA. rv. 10,38 and Bezold in Berl. Acad. Proc. (’88) 756 rm. 8. 
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(literally in their condition of being alive , for baltut- 8 un) should not be trans¬ 
lated at all, but rendered in Col. IV. 35. 

Col. III. 

6 . Read la ba-ne (not ba-bil) fci-te-ti u kul-lul-ti, who had not 
committed sin and mischief; ba-ne is the constr. state of the ptc. band; the 
singular being used for the plural as is often the case in such construct connec¬ 
tions. and ^itetu, by the way, in royal inscriptions, always mean 

rebellion , this being the sin nar* efoxtiv against the king. 

15. ina Sukbus aramme u kitrub §u-pi-i. Bezold does not translate 
a ram mu and Supti. arammu, from urim I built , means ramparts , walls , 
thus we translate by casting down , destroying the ramparts and by the attack of 
the Supi, the latter being a machine for besieging a city; cf. KB. n., pp. 13, 
1.16, etc. 

16. ina mit-hu-gu zu-uk 5epi (Bezold the hostile onslaught of _(?) 

u pilSi niksi u kal-ban-na-ti 17 ) almi, akSud, etc. Bezold does not 
attempt to translate 16b. The line is very difficult. It says, I surrounded so and 
so many cities ina mitfeu^u zu-uk Sepa: with the attack (ZK. II. 281, 2) of 
my zuk Sepd; III R. 9 (No. 2) 7 has mit-bu-ug zu-u-ku Sep&, see KB. 
ii. 26, 7; Delitzsch’s explanation of this expression as = z u k Sepa: by the 
storm of their feet in Lesest . 8 xvi. is impossible. In the annals of Sargon, 1. 49, 
we read of 300 (amelu) zu-uk Sepd; ibid. 1. 124 we hear of the (amelu) 

zu-uk Sepaia li’ my valiant zuk iepd. I believe with Winckler (Sargon- 

texts , p. 208) that it denotes a special kind of troops and consider zuk as the 
constr. state of zukkd, the Perm. Piel of zakd to be set apart , to be selected; 
they were the select , best foot-soldiers, zu-ki in connection with narkabtu is 

mentioned in the synchronous history, II R. 65,8 (KB. i. 198) Nabukudur- 

ugurma narkabtu u zu-ki ana i-di birti Sa (mat) ASSur ana 
kaSadi illika; Winckler and Peiser translate it by u Leicht bewaffnete ,” light¬ 
armed soldiers. The same word occurs in Asm. hi. 58, 60 and 63 (KB. i. 104-5), 
also in S. A. Smith's texts m. 47, 1.6, amelu zu-ku Sa ekalli. Thus the 
(amelu) zuk Sepa were probably the same as the Latin evocati , and are equiv¬ 
alent to the $abe tabazi’a gitmaluti of Senn. iv. 9. 

And now the king continues to describe how these warriors took the cities; 
above all (ina) pil-Si, by breaches, cutting through the walls which surrounded 
the cities ; 13 then ina niksi by slaughter, from the well known verb nakasu 
to cut down, to slaughter, u ina kal-ban-na-ti which seems to be a syn. of 
kallab&ti axes, and a formation like dalabanati, Nebuchadn. in. 52, from 
dalabu, syn. of rapadu and Sababu, to enclose, to surround. 

20 . The king Hezekiah I shut up in Jerusalem like an i 95 uri ku-up-pi 
(Bezold, Kaefigvogel), like a caged bird, he meant to say ; this is the only passage 


w P118u, a breach, a fissure V R. 86, 24sq. from pal&Su to break through, 8yr. , V R. 36, 

28sq. It is a syn. of Suplu, hole , V R. 36,25; II R. 29, 68 ab; ZK. 11 .175, rm. 2; Asrn. m. 63— 
not n. 63 as Del .Lesest.* xvi. has it—and m. Ill; Balm. Balawat, Col. Y. 1 klma fielibl ina 
pilfil n $i like a fox in (Ms) hole he went off (KB. 1 . 186); DeUtzsoh and Peiser do not translate it; 
Lyon, Manual, p. 108, reads blldu and says some instrument or method of attack; apluS, I 
mutilated, Asrb. rx. 106; of. also KB. n. 220 and Senn. v. 68 (niSe) pagreSunu upalllSa 
clearing my way with difficulty through the corpses, a passage left untranslated by Bezold. 
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in the historical inscriptions where the word occurs. It is the permansive of the 

Pfel of tpp , with a passive meaning, like kussudu (KAT 2 209, rm. 4), etc. 14 

21-3. The Ijalyani, here, are not so much the fortresses , as the approaches. 
—ma a?ie abulli mahazisu utirra ik-ki-pu-us, Bezold renders this 
and those who came out of the gates of his city, I made them return again. I 
believe this to be an entirely wrong translation and render it thus : and whosoever 
—(driven by hunger and famine)—came out of the gates of the city, I increased his 
sufferings , made him suffer still more. 15 

31. Translate the Urbi and his other faithful warriors , instead of the Urbi and 

his bra ve( f) warriors. 

33. irsu belati they surrendered their arms {?), so Bezold; translate they 
allowed terror to take hold of them; ad beltu fright , terror, see Dp. 32, Hebr. 
‘jpg , Aram. *?PG to be confounded, frightened. 

35. The gu - u b -1 u stone is mentioned in V R. 32, 27c and Zb. 45, Dp. 132 

have some notes on it. 

36. The kussu nimedu is a portable chair , from , so already 

Norris in his dictionary; according to ZA. m. 327 it is simply an epitheton ornans 
of kussu, see Senn. hi. 76 and iv. 8 where kussu and kussu nimedu are 
used promiscuously. In our passage Bezold translates a throne chair; iv. 8 
simply a throne and on p. 115 (I R. 7, No. vm. 2) an elevated\ high throne ! 

37. usu or e§u wood; the editor of ZA. might have referred at least to ZA. 

in. 328 and iv. 108, rm.3,etc.; while the urkarenu wood —left also untranslated 

» 

by all the contributors to KB. I. and n.—is the Syr. box wood (cf. 

irtanu for i§tanu Y R. 31, 40); Tigl. Pil. Col. YII 17; Ls. p. 84; Americ. 
Joum. of Philology , vm. 279 ; Ball in PSBA (’89) 143-4 ; II R. 45, 47, etc. 

47. There is no need to query messenger as translation of rakbu, if one 
knows II R. 39 (No. 5)47 gh where ra-kab(!) occurs as a syn. of mar §ipri; 
also see Asrb. ii. 100; ZA. in. 312, 58; Winckler, Sargon-texte , p. 226, s. v. 

rakbu. 

48-49. kima a$$ari edi§ ipparsidma ul innamir a§ar§u, Bezold 

he fled lonely like an... .nobody saw whither ; but innamir is a Nlph'&l and the 
whole line is to be rendered like a bird —a g g a r i a byform of i g g u r i —he fled at 
once, and his trace was seen no more. This is followed by pan niriia utirma 

r r> 

and translated by Bezold, that fellow I had (now) subdued !! while its meaning is 
the same as in Col. II. 7-8, IY. 78, etc., I turned the face of my team, I returned. 


See 8b. 133 where we read 8 A-PA-RA (strangely alike saparu net) = ku-up igguri 
a bird cage; also ZA. in. 132 (No. 6) 1.2 i$u ku-up*pi and pan&t ku-up-pl. 

uu-tfr-ra stands for ut-tir-ra of. uttlr Tigl. Pil. Col. VI. 35 and 104 (= Heb. TJTin * 

Arab, j*}) * increased; ikkibuS (so and not ikkipuBI). Var.-Bu, means. his suffering; 

ikkibu stands for ik’lbu from 3RD; const, state ikkib e. g., IV R. 10, 33, 46: Ht. 119, 6 ; 
ls a syn. of maruStu; cf. also II R. 60,13c ik-ki-bu-u-a(l) my lamentaton, my suffering; ZA, 
iv. 240, 11 ikkib ilani; KAT.* 72; Zb. 67; ZA. hi. 236 sq.; in ZA. ir. 326, rm. 1. Pinches, fol¬ 
lowing Jensen (ZA. 1 .12sq.) derives it from the Akkadian EN-GIB; but Jensen, ZDMQ. 48, 
202 , corrects his former statement and says ikkibu stands for nikklbu and this for 
mikkibu cf. Hebr. DlfcOIp; so also are formed, according to Jensen the nouns lkrebu, 
pr"wr: Imrneru, lamb; iptonu meal; and ip£eru, manumission. 
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53. Translate the war cry of my powerful soldiers, and 55sqq. render he gath¬ 
ered the (statues of the) gods , ruling his country (cf. Dr. 195) into their shrine (i. e., 
§ubte§unu Guy. i 38), embarked them and fled like a bird to the city Nagitu in 
the swamps , at the border of the sea. Dy. 324. 

60. Bezold omits to render u -1 i r - m a I returned , etc. 

62. There can be no doubt as to the reading na-mur-ra-tum ; it is a well 
known word, meaning fury; from namaru to be furious , ferocious , cf. Syr. 

ithnamer to be furious , nimru panther, etc. Guy. 3 103, p. 95 ; ZA. II. 116, 
rm. 2 ; Hebraica, hi. 227 ; namurratka ezziti ZA. iv. 8, 46 ; also see Dp. 
184 ; 16 Col. III. 71-1V. 7 is a parenthesis, IV. 8 is closely connected with III. 70. 
72. Read itti (ameluti) mutir puti Sepeia (II R. 31, 66b) na-a$- 

ku-ti; see PS BA. I. (April, ’84), p. 151; ZK. ii. 243; Qabe tabazia la 

gam i 1 u ti are not my undestructable army but my unrelenting warriors ( who give 
no pardon); anaku kima rimi ekdi pa-nu-us-su-un a$bat means I, 
myself, like a strong wild ox took their lead , i. e., of the soldiers , not hot ich u:ie ein 
Wild ochse ihnen (den Feinden) die Stirn. 

75. Translate clefts , ravines , dangerous torrents at the slope of the mountains 

I crossed in a chair (a§-tam-dib for astaddih cf. Senn., Smith 104, 31 

• • I _ 

Sunu ana Urukh ustamdibu); ad mi-li-e see KA 7V 2 565; Syr. meli’a 

* 

flood. 

78sq. a§ar birka manaljtu i§a $ir aban Sadi usibma translate, 

wherever my knees had a resting place, i. e., wherever I could walk. 

80. me sunadi ka^uti ana $ummia lu aSti, Bezold and others, f/te 

water of the cold mountain springs I drank for my thirst. I suppose it never 
occurred to them that such was no hardship, but rather a most refreshing drink in 
an eastern country ; the passage really means and even turpid, warm water I 
drank for my thirst. I was satisfied even with such a miserable drinking water; 

cf. Jeremias, Lcben nach dem Tode , p. 96, rm. 4 ; J. Hal6vy in ZA. ii. 437 sq. 

¥ 

Col. IV. 

9-10. Translate my veterans accomplished under great difficulties (SunubiS) 
the entrance into the steep , narrow passes; cf. Heb. valley, Syr. , 

Arab, buk'atun from a root JfpD to split , they were passes full of seams and 

fissures; ad 1.12, see II R. 32, 9 ; Ds. 73 ; Num. 23, 10. 

30. multabtu, not translated by Bezold, is a low rebel; cf. I R. 27,13a; 
see, however, Jensen ad Asrb. iv. 63 (KB. n. 191, rm.). 

36. ina e§iti mati Bezold—after Winckler—translates through the occu¬ 
pation of the country, but e§itu means disorder, anarchy. See Dk. 5, 6 ; Guy.? 
79. ZK. H. 83, Tiele translates, §uzub, who had talcen advantage of the dis¬ 
order and anarchy of the country to usurp the dominion of Sumir and Akkad. 11 

Also Hebraica, ii- 218. 


i«An entirely different ete: 
Nlph'ftl formation of "amaru. 


to be clear, to be pure, which may be an old 


neS a, whence eSitu, Is usually connected with Arab. 



to cover; but better con¬ 


nect it with the Hebr. 7Wp to make, to do; e8u = to un-do, to disturb. 
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39. hmmanu, cf. also Col. V. 74, fetters , from Sam ft to enclose , according 
to Delitzsch; a form like ram&nu—40. ad Sa ida-Su isburu = kata 
i 9 b a t = he helped, see Zb. 25. 

42 (beg.). Read ellati-Su (not e 1 i 1 a t i (?) § u) his forces , from alalu to 
he strong , whence also allu, illu strong; usappibma properly I spread , 

I scattered, KAT . 2 169, Ls. 62 and 59; uparrir puburSu does not mean I 

destroyed him completely , but I broke down his army. 

48. (ameluti) 9 &be Su-lu-ti-ia, not translated by Bezold, are the war¬ 
riors of my royal kingship. 1 * 

52. Instead of Rib(?) te-su-la-ai read dannat-Sula’a, i. e., Sula'as' 
fortress ; also see Col. V. 33. 

56. (mabazu) Di-in-tu Sa Sul a’a may be the district of Sula'a; cf. 
medinatun, properly district, from ; 58. ad ak-ka-ba-ri-na; compare 
Hebr. mouse. 

59. naditu adi mabazani Sa niribi, etc., is the settlement (from 

nadu to settle, to locate) together with the cities at the entrance towards. 62. ad 

mabazu Sa nakidati compare Hebr. *lpJ shepherd; and the alum Sa 

t a r b i t (63) is the city of the offsprings. 

ad 71. sitti mabazani ana dannati uSerib, Bezold ought have 
remembered I R. 43, 40 sitti niSe matiSu ana dannati uSeli, cf. Senn., 
Smith, 112, 40. 

75. Bezold’s arbu tam-bi-ri, left untranslated, should rather be arbu 
tamteri (cf. mi-it-ru rai 7 i = ^£30); it is the month Tebet, the rainy 
month; cf. the parallel account in I R. 43, 42. In this month set in a k u - u 9 - 9 u 
dannu (var. ku-U 9 ~ 9 U dan-nu ikSuduma); Bezold and others render it 
severe, cold weather; Proc . Am. Or. Soc ., vol. xm., p. xxxv, med. translates : 
storm, tempest. The best rendering is that of Jos. Hal 6 vy, a great ( unexpected) 
heat set in; this weather brought about a heavy rainfall, Samutum ma-at* 
turn u-Saz-ni-na (the heaven) poured down a mass of rain; the parallel 
account in I R. 43, 43 reads Sa-mu-tum la zi-iz-tum illikma (cf. Wiener 
Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes , I. 199 sq.; ZA. n. 434 sq.). 

77. Read zunne Sa zunne (var. me Sa zunne) not zunndti as 
Bezold has it, rain upon rain poured down ; following this, Bezold and all Assyr- 
iologists, with the exception of Dh. 15, rm. 2, read Salgu nabli nadbak 
Saddi adura and translate: (It poured down rain upon rain) and snow. I 
feared the torrents and mountain rivers. But this is wrong. Dh. 15 reads raggu 
(instead of Salgu) and I believe correctly ; rag-gu na-ab-li belong together, 
as the parallel account proves, where we find rag-gu na-bal-lum; the raggu 
nabli nadbak Sadde is the fury of the torrents coming down from the (Elam- 

itic) mountain-slopes; cf. KB. 1 . 190, 10 mid-bak Sad-u; BAS. 1 . 8,15, rm. 
13, and 175-6 ; ZDMG. 40, 733, 6 sqq.; Hebr. • 

80. ina ki-bit must be of course ina ki-bit, from kibitu command , 
and this derived from k e b fi to speak , to command. 


uSulutu from Sa'alu to decide, to rule; of. V R. 11,11; Ht. 106,11; Zb. 99. 
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Col. V. 

4. afci-Su dub-(?)bu-us-su cf. ZK. i.319; ZA. 1.392. Jensen considers 
the Assyrian borrowed from the Akkadian, referring to II R. 29, 63 ab, where we 
read Dub-u§-sa = dubussti ; cf. also ZA. iv. Ill, 127-8. Read tuppus- 

su (for tuppufi-§n) literally natfc = pinguis, weak-minded; Talm. t i p p e g , 

ad Ps. cxix. 9, 70. 

5 . Translate after Shuzub (the Babylonian, mentioned in Col. IV. 35) had 

been carried off. 19 

6 . Instead of mulluti limnuti read galle limnuti, evil devils , ,2 ° 
they closed their abullani; so Bezold, but read abullate, abullu being 

of feminine gender; see, e. g., ZA. n. 127, 20 abullate-Su Sa-ad-la-a-ti. 

7 . ik-bu-ut lib-ba-§u-nu ana epe§ kamari(?) so Bezold ; but read 

ik-pu-ud libbaSunu ana epes tukunti, their heart planned the mak- 
ing of an insurrection ; i k p u d preterite to k a p a d u : Hebr. *l£jp , to plan , 

cf., e. g., KB. H. 180 ad Asrb. ill.37; IQ L AL is not kamaru, as Bezold says* 
but tukuntu, resistance, fight , insurrection , see Ht. 41,154; Psalm cxxxix. 21 
where we have to read DOlDnOl instead of "HITI * see Psalm xvii. 7. 

M I t • • 

y I • 

8-9. Bezold: Suzuba (amelu) Kal-da-ai ra(?)..(?)dun-na*mu*u §a 

la i-gu-u bir-ki la-(?)pa-an (amelu) pibat (ma^azu) Labiri 

(amelu) a-ra ...bu mun-nab-tu a-mir da-me bab-bi-lu gi-ru-ug- 
g u ipburuma; they gathered around Shuzub, the Chaldean , a ...., who had 
no tree of genealogy ( Stammbaum ), and who had fled before the governor of La- 

hiri', a blood _(?) a villain. — The correct reading of these lines is §uzub 

(amelu) kald& 21 bab-lum 22 dunnamd, 23 ga la igfl birki 24 ardu 
dagil 25 p&n (amelu) pihat (mabazu) Labiri a-ra-ak-bu, 28 mun- 
nabtu, amir dame 27 hab-bi-lu 28 $iruggu ipburuma, around Shu¬ 
zub, the Chaldean, the wicked, the base, who was a weakling, a vassal under the 
command of the governor of Lahiri, the fugitive , the deserter , the sanguinary villain 
they gathered. 

13. anaku ni-tum alme-Su-ma napSatuS u s i b a ; some read $al- 
tum, fight , but the parallel passage Senn. Bav. 44 reads ni>i-ti almema 


Hebraic a, n. 218-20; Pinches in PSBA. 6 May, 1884. But see DeL Assyr. Oram., p. 806 
IV R. 2,15 and 80; 7,2; 29,12; ZK. I. 296; ZA. II. 802, rm. 3. 

the one mentioned in 1. 6; cf. Hbbraica. ii. 218. 


Anotner person 
The traces point 




Compare II R. 28, 68c; ZA. iv. 28 bel. where it is compared to ulftlu, the abject 


the bitterness of his mouth 


the abject man speaks to thee ; it also ooours ZA. iv. 15,16; cf. Arab. ^30 to be vUe, to be base. 

u Bezold’s translation is unquestionably wrong; P. Haupt in Andover Rev., May, *86, trans¬ 
lates who was a coward, the cowardly bastard, combining dunnamd and 8a la i8d birki; but 
t>irku must have been to the Assyrian the seat of physloal strength; V R. 65,84b, we read of 
strong oxen 5a la in-na-hu blrka-5u-nu whose knees do not get tired; also see IV R. 9,88- 
9a; lVR.l,89ina birki ameli; thus 8a la iSd birki means who had no physical strength, 
was a weakling; tarblt birki a is the offspring, product of my strength, Senn. Col. III. 64 and 78. 

* After birki traoescan be seen of the ideogram for ardu ( servant) and dagil (behold¬ 
ing), thus correct Into ardu dagil pftn: the servant be holding the face of, i. e., the vassal. 

Marakfcu an intensive form; cf. Talmudic arukfca, pip to run away. 

namlr dame: blood4Mr*ty, properly full of blood; amir = Hebr. *1011. 

- T 

m See, e. g., Esarh. Cyl. A. n. 45. 

*6 
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(KB. II. 116 below) ; I surrounded them vrith a hostile force y 29 and I threatened his 

life (literally, I made narrow ). 30 The three stem consonants of nitum are J • 

14. lap&n ^at-ti u ni-ib-ri-ti innabit, he fled on account of terror 
and need(l)\ so Bezold; but read ni-ip-re-ti = nipretu from parti, 

Hebr. JDQ to cut off \ PT81 uparr i ’ Col. V. 77. See Zb. 93 and 104, rm. I . 31 

15. Ki-i-.-.^i-ru-uS-Su b a - § i - i cannot mean Da aber ihm dort zu 

wider waren , i. e., As - they disgusted him (Bezold), but as they were behind him, 

followed him —r i-kil-ti is not misfortune but vile infamy , Hebr. ‘wi; instead 

• T 

of can also be read kil-la-tu. 

16. Is correctly translated by Bezold, having Professor Haupt’s translation 
before him, but unfortunately Haupt did not add a transliteration, and this 
accounts for Bezold’s reading i-ti-u-ma instead of the correct i-bi-§am- 
ma, from b&Su, i b i S, he hastened (as Hoerning already has it ). 32 

19. My corrected copy of I R reads ip-tu(!)-ma they ( i. e. the Babylon¬ 
ians) opened. 

22. u- 5 e-bi-lu-uS da-'-tu, they sent as a bribe (queried by Bezold) is 
pretty certain; it is amusing to notice that only six lines below, the editor of ZA. 
translated the same word by payment , wages, without adding a query, evidently 
having, by this time, fully made up his mind about the meaning of da’tu. 
Jensen translates it by gift , present (KB. n. 186-7 ad Asrb. hi. 13). 33 

23. Bezold writes correctly di-ka-a assemble , from a verb J/pT , but Col. 

III. 43 he reads ad-ki with a 3 instead of p, see also Del. Lesest 3 139 rm. 6 . 

Jensen’s remark on p. 206 of KB. n. is correct, if he reads dikti instead of 
dikti. There are two different verbs in Assyrian, dakti to overthrow^ to crush, 
Hebr. NDT, while to collect , to crumble , is dafcti or better dekti (dikti) Hebr. 

ypT cf. II R 27, 17ab; Asrb. n. 129 and vih. 71; Tigl. Pil., Col. Y. 84, etc., 
ZA. n. 156,17 id-fci-e. 

30. e- 8 u-ra he harnessed , is perhaps connected with ma-§a-ru (wheel), 
see ad Col. Y. 83, and compare the maSburim of Ezekiel. Del., Assyr. Gram., 
1102 , (p. 282) translates he brought together, from to collect; also see 

Lt. 117,12 aSuSur = aSur = eSur; Zb. 39; ZA. n. 97, 16, whence eSirtu 
temple and m e Siru members of the body, joints ; BAS. 1.175. 

38-9. Bezold reads sid(kid?)-ru ra-bu-u ik-ti-ra, a great army(?) he 
collected; Del .Lesest* 141, rm. 1, proposes $ibru or ki^ru; but read kitru 
rabti iktera both, noun and verb, from the same which we met with in 


»8ee V R. 19, SI od; Senn. 8m. 04 ni-ti-lB 11-ma’a tenfi’a and p. 188 an-ni’-m a 
(Col. V. 66). 

m See Asrb. n. 64 (KB. n. 168) and of. s&ku, properly straits; slku, slktu narrow; Hebr. 
p^n • ^ tor D on account of p. 

siNipretu stands for mlpretu, this for mlpra'tu and that for mapra'tu; ltisa 
syn. of pl-rit-tum (from the same verb pard), haStu and Buttu = want, oppression; e.g., 
V B. 28,88ab, see also KB. n. 100 and 102 ad Asrb. rv. 48 and 06, where also Jensen reads wrongly 
nib retu, but translates correctly hunger. 

»* See II R. 7,10-11 gh.; 27, lOab = ga-ra-r u to run; 20 Rev. 6-8 gh.= ftru to go; Hebr. gftn 
or In Pss. 71,12 and 00,10; see Guy. B76; Dh. 62, 8; Hibraica, I., 170,0; ZDMG. 40,728, 4; 
also compare HR. 10,46-46b, and IV R. 15«50-61a. 

n According to Delltssoh the three stem oonsonants are HIH; ZA. iv. 10,42 we read m ablr 
da'ti he mho takes a bribe; also cf. Winckler, Sargontexte, xxu. rm. 8 and xxxv. ad p. 104,80, 
kl da-’tu-u-tl ld-dln-Bu. 
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Col. II. 7S. 84 Bezold’s sidru was perhaps prompted by sidirtu, of 1. 48 
which is the Hebr. , an incorrect writing for *nD • Cf. also Khors. 127, 

• i • t 

i k te - ram - m a ; Del. Assyr. Gram., i 109 (p. 302) is wrong in connecting it with 
a verb ; Col. V. 48, see also Del. Assyr. Cham., p. 242, rm. 

39. Occurs an unpleasant mistake, which is not even mentioned in the 'ad¬ 
denda et corrigenda’; Bezold reads gibSuSun ru-u-ub (matu) Akkadi 
igbatunimma, instead of u-ru-ufe, as I R. plainly has it. 

42. ad ana ab&miS seePognon’s Bavian, p. 8 ; and for in-nin-du from 

' "lOy, see IV R. 7. 54a; Del. Lesest* 95, 10; ZK. ii. 390; puburSunu in- 

nindu does not mean they united themselves into one force (sie vereinigten sich 
zu einer Oesammtheit) but their forces were arranged for a battle. 

43-4. kima ti-bu-ut a-ri-bi ma’-di Sa pa-an m&t-ti mitbariS 

_ telrflni, like a great swarm of locusts spreading over the country , they 

approached in a fighting mood (Bezold); but read Sa p&n Satti, at the begin¬ 
ning of the year , during spring-time (Haupt), and mitbariS is = a* once , a syn. 

of iSteniS. See note to Col. I. 47 ; how will Bezold’s translation suit the con¬ 
text of Col. VI. 12, where he does not know how to translate it ? L.c. speaks of the 
horses whose riders had been killed in the battle, ramanuSSun ittanallaka 
mitbariS utirra, which means they ran by themselves hither and thither and 
I brought, them at once together (to one place, so that they might not run away or 
do more harm). 

45sqq. epir Sepe-Sunu kima zi kabtt (cf. Col. II. 11, IV. 68 = im- 
hare IV R. 19,16a; 3,27; Senn. Bavian 44, KB. n. 116, below. Del. Lesest. 
Schrifttafel , No. 251; Zb. 94, 11.12-13) Sa dun-ni e-ri ia-a-ti pan Same’ 

rapSuti katim, the dust of their feet was in front of me like a heavy storm- 
cloud, which covers the gray-colored (erz-farbene) space of the wide heavens; but 

eri-ia-a-ti is one word and 1. 46 is to bo rendered which pregnant with mis _ 

chief cover the face of the wide heavens; dunnu = mischief ; eriati refers to 
epreti (so read for zi kab-ti) and is fem. plur. of the participle erd heavy 
pregnant; see Hosea xiv. 1 and Ps. vn. 15 7QV fpffl. 

T ^ T T : 

55. attalbiSa si-ri-ia-am bu-li-ia-am simat il-ti apira 
raSd’a (Bezold), but read attalbiSa si-ri-ia AM (=rlmi) hu-li-ia 

AM (rimi), etc., and translate my cuirass, covered with the hide of a wild bull 
and my helmet covered with the same material ; b u 1 i - i a from a 1 a 1 u 1) to ex¬ 
cavate and 2) to be hollow. 

60. (i$u) tartabu is the javelin ; my fist is 1 a^-tu-u-a from lak&tu; 

cf. Asrb. ii. 12 {KB. h. 166), etc.; Del. Lesest}, p. 142; ZA. iv. 230,10; Del. 

Assyr. Gram., i 80, e. 

61. nakire limnuti stands in apposition to gimir ummanati, a fact 
not recognized by Bezold. 

62. Offers one of the worst transliterations and translations. The correct 
text and translation is zar-biS u-mi-iS al-sa-a kima Ram man aS-gu- 
um oppressed I roared like a lion, like Ramm&n (the thunder-god) I raged. 
Bezold has it ?arpiS d m e S a 1 s &, I advanced ( against them) shining like silver 


* Jensen ( KB. xi. 164 rm. ad Asrb. i. 1X7) reads oorreetly kltru; also see Asrb. m. 186 and 
KB. ii. 196 rm. to Asrb. rv. 98. 
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and like the daylight. zarbiS 6 mefi alsa is one of the best known expres¬ 
sions in the Assyrian inscriptions and ought to be known to Bezold . 85 

63. ana Sid-di u pu-ti does not mean on front and flank , but on flank 
and front; this seems at first an unnecessary remark, but as the book is intended 
principally for the use of such who cannot control the transliterations and transla¬ 
tions, this transposition of front and flank must be misleading ; the same applies 
to 1.82 sapinat raggi u 96 ni crushing foe and friend (Bezold, friend and 
foe), if indeed 9 6 n i means friend, good; and Col. VI. 52, where the Assyrian 
should be Sede lamassi instead of lamassani Bedani; for Biddu from 
sadadu, see V R. 20 , 46 h. 

64. kima tib mebt Sam-ri; the reading of Sam is certain and needs 
no query; it has been settled long ago by Pognon in his L'inscription de Bavian , 

p. 75; Asrb. v. 95, we read agfi Samru, a wild flood (KB. n. 200-1, and rm. 
11); Tigl. Pil. Col. III. 57 where Sam-riS occurs. 

65. Read ina tukulti ASur beli-ia. 


66-7. Read sub-bur-ta-Sunu aSkun I brought about their retreat, flight; 
from sab&ru to turn; not 9 ubb ar t&&unu. 

68 . Read u-Sa-bir (not kir) I made precious, scarce, I thinned their ranks; 

Ht. 50, 9, §&ph'£l of a^aru to be precious ; see Haupt in ZK. 11 . 269.—gimri 
(ameluti) pagreSunu u-pal-li-Ba uziziS; Bezold leaves this line un¬ 
translated. Render through the mass of their (the enemies) corpses I cleared my 

way (upalliSa, see note ad Col. III. 16) as if splitting it open ; uziziI must 
come from a verb azazu (according to J. Oppert = zazu) corresponding to 
Hebr. ftfl, whence fflfl; others read tamziziS from mazazu. 

* T 

71. tukulta&u rabfi stands in parallelism with ed-lum pitkudu and 
muma'ir 9 &be&u, all three expressions referring to HumbanudaSa and the 
suffix -Su to the king of Elam; adi (ameluti) rabutiSu are his magnates. 

72-3. Read Ba patar Sib-bi bura 9 i Bitkunu u ina har-re (Asrb. 
11 .11; KB. 11 .166) a 9 ~pi instead of Simiri(?) as-pi, then continue b ura 9 i 

ruk-ku-sa lak-te-Bu-nu, which means: whose girdle-dagger was embossed 
with gold (= Asrb. 11 .12; KB. n. 166-7) and whose wrists were clasped (rukkusa) 
with double (a 9 pi bracelets of massive gold. Dp. 69 reads b & rre aspi 

b u r a 9 i; Ringe , Machwerk aus Gold , from tjDfl = ; of. Hebr. 

77. See also ZK. 282, rm. 3. 


uzarbli la derived from zarabu, of. 80 .807, Ht. 21,899 and 43,51 (zurub llbbl); n B. 28, 

0Oe; 84,61 ab,eto.; Dh.60,66; Zb. 8 and 70; Hebr. Oil* Job vi. 17; Syr. and Arab. zarblfi 

la found Ht. 122, 18; Zb. 62; also Hw. SU 6 ; 60, 2 lbakkl zarbti oppressed he xoept.—vL me 6 
like a lion, Uke a beast, of. Zb. 117 (ad 66 rm. 1); V R. 21,40 It oooura as a ayn. of nei u; the plural 
la dme, e. g., IV B. 6 , l- 2 a flme muttakputu, eto.; another plural la dm&mu, which la 
generally considered a singular formation from DDK; (so Ls. and Del. Leeest. * index); the 
umftm gfirl are the beasts of the field (Asrb. vui. 100).—a 1 • a a • a stands for ai-sa-a, preterite 
from iasfl, a ayn. of iagamu and fyababu to howl, II R. 20, 17-I9d: So. 816; IV R. 17, 8 b 
al-al-ka I call to thee; Hw. 68,16 llBfl Bamfi the heavens roared; HR. 61,17 ilanl mala alail 
the gods, as many as I eaU on (of. ZK. n. 813); ad alal for al-al, see E. P. Allen in Proc. Am. 
Or. 80 c., October, 1888, p. oxu. and rm. 

m See Col. VI. 8 and Aarb. n. llaqq.; karru bracelet from kararu; agpu double, we find 
In Ht. 91,66; ZK. n. 80; Zb. 108; rukkuaa, clasped, bound, la a permanalve PTG1 with passive 
meaning like kuiiudu (lgguru) cooed bird, OoL VL19; Zb. 11.; ZA. v., pp. 4 and 6 . Bezold'a 
Interrogation mark after kuiiudu = caged in Ool. VI. 19 la entirely unnecessary; Col. III. 20 
we had lgguru kuppu; mubfyugu wounded and stamped, ZA. v. 16; nukkuau out of * 
Asrb. rv. 74; KB. n. 192-8. 
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78. ga-mu-turn does not mean heaven , but rain , cf. Col. IY. 76; simani 
are trophies , see also Col. YI. 2 ; u mun-n i-gu-n u and tfcir arms, I 

scattered over the wide field. 

80-1. Bezold la-az-mu-ti mur-ni-iz-ki ^i-mit-ti ru-ku-pi-ia 

ina da-me-gunu gabguti i-sal-lu-u nari-ig; covered with dirt (?) my 
horses , the team of my chariot , waded in their (i. e., the enemies) thick bloody like 
as in a river ; but translate with Haupt: the spirited steeds of my chariot swam in 
the mass of their blood like a river god . 37 

82. sapinat rag-gi u 96 -ni Bezold crushing good and bad ; but raggu 
is certainly bad 1 and 96 nu is usually translated good. I am, more and more, 
inclined to translate 96 nu by bad , evil and consider it a syn. of raggu, as 
Guyard and others suggested ; 38 III E. 38, 18b; Nebukadn. 11 . 28, ragga u 

90 ni ugessi (from JftM) die bod an d the evil I threw down % I removed; Tigl. 

Pil. 1 . 8 mugepru 9 eni who crushes the wicked (from JL& parte. Siph'el) in 
parallelism with 9 alpat ftbi . 30 ' 

83. la-da-mu u rfltu it-mu-ku ma-gar (Sa?) ru-uS, an der 

Deichsel (?) klebte Blut und Schmutztf) (Bezold); Bezold ought to have known that 
Prof. Haupt, in Hebraica, in. 110 , corrected Hoerning and Sayce by reading g a 

- da-mu u par-gu ri-it-mu-ku ma-ga-ru-ug. But I do not agree 

with his translation, my war chariot sank down to the nave in blood and filth; 
narkabtu is a feminine noun, while ritmuku is a permansive Ifteal of 
ramaku, like gitkunu (1. 72) and the whole is to be translated, blood and 
filth ran (or dripped ) down its wheel (whenever the chariot was in motion); ad 
magaru wheels cf. Haupt, Sumerische Familiengesetze , p. 72; BAS. 1 . p. 174 
and Hn. 42,11. 

84. Read kima ur-ki-ti (not ur-ki-ti). 

85. sa-ap-sa-pa-ti testicles (so Haupt after Pinches); Lhotzky, Dissert ., 
p. 23, suggested ear-lap. 

Col. VI. 

4. With sharp swords hu-za-an-ni-gu-nu u-par-ri’, Bezold (follow¬ 
ing Haupt’s suggestion) translates, their noses I cut off. —Now line 6 speaks of the 
rest of his (the enemy's) magnates. May not huzanni-gunu be a byform to 
haz&nu governor (cf. a 99 aru a byform to i 99 uru, etc.). This would give 
the following rendering: with sharp swords I cut down their governor , and now 
line 6 : the rest of his magnates with N. my hands captured alive on the battlefield. 

13. Adi II Kas-pu, etc., begins a new sentence, which does away with 
Bezold’s somewhat obscure objection against Prof. # Haupt*s translation, until the 

»?Read lasmutl pto. plur. of lasamu to gallop, Zb. 64, rm. 8, properly to stretch out 
oneself , syn. of rap adu, of. Hn. 44,66 and 48,20; II R. 27,46-7; V R. 19,18 od, pari? llasum 
violently he rushes on; alsoII R.62,16,16gh; IV R. 88-0a lasmu 8a blrkaiu la InnAbA ; a 
study of ZK. n. 843 will teach the editor of that periodical that he has to write mur n 1- i s- kl <* 
splendid horse, a charger, see Lt. 146-7; Rsarh. iv. 68 , KB. n. 184-6.—lsal-lu-u read i8al-lu-u. 
m See, e, g., Wlnokler, Sargontexte, index, s. v., ?6nu. 

»I believe that <?6nu cattle, sheep and ?©nu bod, evil are simply homonyms; ?©nu cattle 

is the Hebr. JRjf, Arab. ; Aram.-Syr. : [K’y and modem Syr. u A n a (of. modern 

Arablo uakll for *akll, etc., and Prof. Haupt, in Hbbbaioa, l, 180,rm.2), [KV (?©nu) is 

derived from KI' (apfi) to lead out, just as wpdfiarov is from icpofiaiveiv (Paul de Lagarde). 
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fourth hour of the night it went on (then finally) I stopped the slaughter . Accepting 
this rendering, we have, of coarse, to read adi II kasbu MI (=mu§i) illi- 
ku dakSunu apru$, and not adi II kasbu 40 mi-il-li-ku, etc., as 

Bezold does. Also cf. BAS. i. 4. 

16. ^ a r (?) ba-§u vehemence (Bezold); some, Zb. 20, rm. 1, read mur-ba-§u; 
cf. Col. III. 47; V R. 21, 41a; IV R. 1, la, a form like mu§-pa-lu depth .—Id 

being a syn. of rimu, pdru and arbu, its meaning hull is quite certain.—18* 

u-da-i-§u , cf. da’aStu; Hn. 51,10. 

20. Read rather u-za-ra-pu; Bezold omits to translate kirib the inside 
(of their chariots); ad zarapu to pour down , etc., cf. Talmudic fpTlf, Syr. 

xn fin?; cf. Ps. lx xiI, 6 ; ad vi. 9, see Del. Assyr. Gram., p. 366; ad 1. 19, ih. % p. 
246and 1. 22, ib., i 120. 

Col. VI. 25 to the end, containing the description of Sennacherib’s buildings, 
will be treated in connection with a special article on I R. 43, 44, a very difficult, 
but important, inscription, which Bezold omitted with the exception of seven lines 

(I R. 43,13-19), see KB. n. 118,119. Almost every line of Col. VI. 26-74, as trans¬ 
literated and translated by Bezold, calls for corrections or additional remarks ; suf¬ 
fice it to notice, in passing, that 

26. ana §ub(?)-bat Sarrutia must be read ana ri-met Sarrutia; 
constr. state of rimetu dwelling , from ramfi to dwell; see Col. II. 2 usarmi 
I settled; Senn., Smith, p. 144; the ekallu kabal mabazi Sa Ninua is 

the palace adjoining the surrounding wall of Nineveh; —27. ana tabrati, cf. 
Fleming, Nebuchadn ., p. 40.—28. the reading kutallu is quite certain ; it is the 

Hebr. i wall, and means here a side-building , which for the keeping in order 

• a 

of the train, etc., my fathers had built; cf. I R. 44, 55 and IV R. 52, 20b ina 
kutalliSunu muSSurat; and 53, 18-19b ana kutalli it-ti-efe-su (from 
n i b e s u to recede ); II R. 48, 50 cd. 

32. Bezold’s reading la nu-ku-lat! is very good; but translate his work¬ 
manship (e p i S t a §) was not tasteful .—1 a b a r i S fi m e = in the course of time. 

35. kirubfi ma’du is a great deal of building material, Ls. p. 65 ; u-Sal-li 
read u - s a 1 -1 i. A comparison with Esarh. Cyl. A, Col. V. 6, (KB. n. 134) shows 

that it is = kak^aru. 

36. Iustead of a-kut-tim-ma read a-baz-tim-ma; see KB. n. 135, rm* 
ad Esarh. v. 6; while Winckler (KB. n. 148: Col. V. 10) prefers again akut- 
timma, see his note on p. 148-9; cf. also R. F. Harper, AEI., 14,1. 6. 

42. (abnu) pi-i-lu; the pilu-stone ought to be well known to Bezold 
after D. H. Mueller’s article on it ( Sitzungsber . der Wiener Academie). KB. n. 

136,1 translates Quader-steine. Cf. BAS. I.171 rm., and 325. 

46. Read tim-kal-li-e, enkuti ana(l) mu-Sab; 48. the Sadu ellu 
is a snow-capped mountain , not simply a high mountain (as Bezold has it). 

55. ad i b i 1 i ass, cf. Pinches in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , XIX. 

(’87), p. 319, also cf. I Chron. xxvii. 30 ; also see Dp. 124, rm. 2. 


40 Concerning kasbu, I notice that all the contributors to KB. i. and n. oonsider It an 
Assyrian noun, with the sole exception of Jensen, who believes It to be an Ideogram: K A 8 
(GAL) GID and says, KB. li. ZOfiS, rm. 6, “so wohl sumerisohe Ausprache m Weg-lang. Im 
Assyrischen ^arrAn-arku gesproohen(?); aber bei Lei be nloht kaspul” 
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56. The attarati were not cars (so Beiold), but bow-strings. Hebr. "U"V> 

/ • • • • " 

• • 

Arab. and the erik-ki (!) are the outfit, cf. Hebr. TV- 

58. Read mit-pa-na-ti instead of ziz(mid?) pa-na-ti from tapanu 
to stretch ,to span, Arab. tafana = b*basa to bind. 

60. Instead of adannis(?) read ma-gal and compare Pognon, Bavian, 

p. 36; Zb. 28, rm. 1. 

69. Read n i k i 1 i k - k * may he offer a sacrifice. 


KB. n. 114-5. Belibus who had grown up in my palace kima mi -ra-a-ni 
qa-ab-ri like a small dog (?), so Bezold with a query; see II R. 6,13ab sqq* 

LIK-KU = kalbu; LIK-KU TUR (aima2?%) = mi-ra-nu; miranu 

a form like 9 idanu, from the same stem as me-ir-ru, im-me-ru, mu-u- 
rum, ma-rum, whereof it is a synonym; also cf. Asrb. iv. 26 and Jensen’s 
note thereto in KB. n. 189. 

The arah si-bu-ti (KB. 1 . 114) is very likely the seventh month. 


KB. 11 .118-9 contains I R. 43,13-19 ; line 14, end, Bezold leaves out ukln ; 

after ukln a new clause begins, uSalpit belonging to the following; Sar-ri- 
5u e-mid ap-Sa-a-ni does not mean I compelled its king to do my will, but 
I put my yoke, fixed a yoke upon its king ; read ab-Sa-a-ni and compare Hebr* 

BON and Arab. ; also see Jensen's remark on page 173 of KB. 11 . 

17. All their places I destroyed kima til abubi, Bezold like a storm-flood- 
hill (gleich einem Sturmfluthhuegel); it is better to say, like a mound of the time 
of the flood , I made them. 

18. Read a-nar (not a-lul) ina (iqu) kakkd, I overpowered with my 
weapons; cf. the Bull-inscription, which reads a-na-ra; and I R. 49, Col. IIL 4, 
abe’a ta-na-ru (B3$. n. 122). 


ADDENDA. 

Col. I. 5. Ad (atapu to shut in, enclose, see mu-te-tip-pum (part. 
PfSI) and ti-tip-pu, a door, II. 23,2,3, 0 .; tappu a companion, is a Semitic 
word, as is shown by the byform ta ppin; cf. Del. Assyr. Oram., i 25, p. 62. 

1.16. Ad Sap 9 u see also Hebraica, h., 146, ad 1.13. 

I. 30. Cf. K. 572, 10 man-za-az ekalli; ina p&n Sarri nazhu => 
to become a king's officer, body-servant, K. 183, 34 = ina p&n Sarri erebu. 

III. 37 urkarenu; for the interchange of r and S compare also UraStu 
and Urartu, tDTTK i iSdudu IV R. 15, 5 = irdudu (ib. 1. 10 ); while the 

t t —: 

Assyrian duplicate in both cases has iSdudu; maStakal = martakal =* 

maltakal, IV R. 26 (No. 7)37; markttu and the Eth. m£sk&i; BAS. 1 . 
168, 13 and 182 rm. 
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HEBREW AND RABBINICAL WORDS IN PRESENT USE. 

By William O. Sproull, 

University of Cincinnati. 

* 


We shall give a few of the most common Hebrew and Rabbinical words with 
some of their meanings in present colloquial use among the English-German 
speaking Jews.* The words are arranged alphabetically for the sake of conven¬ 
ience, but they readily fall into three classes: (1) Good Hebrew (biblical) or Rab¬ 
binical (Chaldaic and late Hebrew) words with their proper meanings. (2) Good 


Rabbinical words with new meanings 


Barbarisms. The follow¬ 


ing deviations in pronunciation as taught in the grammars must be noted. 
Qarneg (t) when accented is pronounced as o in rose; when unaccented as g or I 
The tendency is to give all long unaccented vowels the short e sound, "J and ^ 
are pronounced as d; 1 as v; J as a, as 1. Whenever the colloquial meaning 
differs from the Hebrew or Rabbinical one, the latter is put into brackets. 

Di"Yip*3K (Rab.). The Greek word Epicurus. It means one who does not 
care for religion. In the Rabbinical writings, it designates a man that has no 
regard either for the law or for tradition. 

Haro (Heb. beast). A stupid person. 


• # i 


JiB^n (Heb. ruler , possessor. Rab. preacher). Preacher, 

fjj (Heb. nation). It may mean any individual that is not a Jew, also a Jew 
that adopts Gentile customs. 

213 (Heb.). A thief. 

T * 

(Heb. anxiety ). Concern. “ It is no flJlttT (concern) of mine.” 


T T 


T T 


itfiVTDn (Chald. a company). A crowd. 

.t : “ 

(Rab. anything new). News. 

|fn (Rab. the overseer of a synagogue). The reader who leads in i 
, not necessarily a rabbi. 

DDn (Heb.). A wise man, also ironically a pretender to wisdom. 


T T 


nan (Heb. bridal bed). The canopy under which the marriage ceremony is 


performed. 

pSn (Heb. that which is leavened). Anything to be eaten during the Pass- 
over. To this word, as well as to some others, the syllable p**?J is added, mean- 


* For words in use among German speaking Jews, see DU OottesdUnstlUhen Vortrttge der 
Juden von Dr. Zunz. Berlin: 1882, pp. 488-442. 
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ing like °f the nature of or Wee ^Qp? • This is the Gherman 

word Ding (thing). It is also written , e. g., * 

• • I M 

01*720 Dll • A Rabbinical expression meaning mercy and peace, but more 
especially God forbid. 

fnn (Heb.). Bridegroom. 

HJJin (Heb.). Wedding. 

lOflOCS (Heb. P|0C3 to rend). All food that is ritually unclean. This 

t : I - t 

meaning is also found in later Rabbinical writings. 


T133 (Heb.). Honor or praise. 

H*73 (Heb.). Bride. 

020 (Heb. to be right). Food that is ritually clean. In Rabbinical writings 

*• T 

the Htiph'&l means whatever is allowed. This word has become Anglicized, e. g., 
Kosher meat; the meat of animals killed and dressed according to the law. 
Kosher designates also a pious person, from Chald. 020» to be pious, 
nb (Heb. tablet). Almanac. 

brnn (Chald. ubi no). The one who performs the rite of circumcision. 

T T 

one's lucky star). Luck. Also 3l£3**7tO» 9°°& tuck. The 
German word schlimm (bad) is also used, e. g., Schlimm Q, bad luck. This 

T - 

word is at times used with HD03 blessing , e. g., “ In this house there is neither 


•*o nor rma, neither luck nor blessing .” 

rfnnp (Rab. *7nO to release a debtor from payment). Failure in business. 

OtlDO (Heb.). Bastard. 


• * 


ilK*¥0 (Rab. anything found). A bargain in purchasing. 


* • _ 

<01 VO (Heb.). A biblical command. Colloquially, any noble act of kindness 


• • 


may be so called. 

00120 (Chald. 102? to force one 
Apostate. 


apostatize; Ithpael, to apostatize) 


nnseO 


family 


T T 


Ni?M 


Prostitute. H£)1 (Chald.) means 


DOJD (Bab- DlDHJD)- Godfather. The one holding the child during cir¬ 


cumcision 


riKO OJl (Rab.) 


unlearned. The plural is formed by adding 


the termination to the last word, as if it were a compound word D’VOKiO D17 


• • 


f7DS (Heb.). Passover. WO'IODS means anything that may be eaten 


during the Passover 


DJOS (Rab. one having control). President of a congregation. President of 

t : - 

the Board of Trustees. 

and rf?np (Heb.). A congregation. 
pflO (Chald. ni0 1 Aphel, to increase one's gain). Profit. 


• • 


* Zunz, p. 488. 
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n3ty (Heb.). Sabbath. 

naW (Rab.). A fool. 

• • 

DD tl ?V tf/Ttf (Heb. peace upon you). Colloquially this means, How do you 

• • T 

do, and may be used when but one person is addressed. 

ty'Oty (Bab. servant ). The janitor of a synagogue. The word is commonly 

• • mm 

pronounced §ames, not §ame§. 


mffJtr (Heb. 



abomination). A Gentile servant girl. 



is one 


who is not a Jew, or a Jew that adopts Gentile customs. There is an expression 
used very often, meaning for spite. It is pronounced as if written • 


• • 


There is no such Hebrew or Rabbinical word It may be a corruption of 

• • 

the Hebrew word D#5 vexation. 

A very curious word is "1Q5P3, meaning an Irishman. The word may be 


• * 


explained as follows. (plural D*5P3) means egg , in German Ei. The word 


• • 


has been formed by suggestion of sound. I, the first syllable of the word Irish¬ 
man, suggested the German word Ei , which suggested the Hebrew word meaning 

is the German er. affixed to names of countries 


Ei or egg 


termination 


to denote an inhabitant thereof. 
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NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GEN. XY. 

By Benjamin W. Bacon, 

Oswego, N. Y. 

The analysis of Gen. xv. is universally recognized as an unsolved problem. 
At the same time all critics are agreed that P is nowhere present in the chapter, 
and nearly all recognize the Hauptbericht to be J and the supplementary material 
to be derived from E; some however suggesting, as a possibility at least, that 
the supplementation may be purely red actional.* 

Kautzsch and Socin in their recent translation of Genesis may be taken as 
fairly representing current critical opinion in exhibiting verses 1-3 in the type 
used where J and E are indistinguishable, with a foot-note commending the 
analysis of Budde, J = 2a,3b, E = 1,3a,2b. 

Budde’s analysis appears to me entirely satisfactory, and I further agree with 
him, with Dillmann(?) and Kautzsch and Socin in attributing verses 4 and 6 to J 
and verse 5 to E. 

The of verse 1 instead of simple ** we should expect accord¬ 

ing to the analogy of xx. 3 is easily accounted for under the influence of the 
of verse 4. Indeed we should scarcely expect fTl!T HJill * n verse 
4 if a m?T *‘0*1 iTn originally preceded it already inverse 1. The 

inversion of 3a aud 2b is not an unreasonable supposition in view of the equiva¬ 
lence of 2b and 3b. 'xmn irw and mnos verse 1, and verse 2, are 

strong evidence for E, and verse 5 belongs of course with the representation 

nmOIl • E is not traceable elsewhere in the chapter, and pfliT 2a,4,6, estab¬ 
lishes a strong case for J in these verses. 

The difficulty is with the position of the J fragment. The E material is 
properly enough placed but the J material in xv. 1-6 is almost certainly in a posi¬ 
tion other than that it originally occupied. If this be the case it is easy to 
account for the displacement, since having selected verse 1 from E to place 
at the head of the narrative would be compelled to adjust his J material to the 
position occupied by the parallel portions of E. But let us see first why xv. 2a, 
3b, 4, 6, are to be considered out of place, and second, ascertain if possible the 
original position. 

Dillmann, Gen. 5 , p. 242, objects to Budde’s analysis that it ignores the 
incongruity of verses 6 and 8. For this reason, no doubt, Kautzsch and Socin 

* For an exhibition of critical opinion, see the writer's artiole, Pentateuchal Analysis, 
Hxbraica, IV., 4. 
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indicate the want of connection between verses 1-6 and the rest of the chapter by 
a blank space. In point of fact it is scarcely possible for verse 6 to stand so nearly 
before verse 8, and it is this matter of their position only—so we are informed in 
the foot-note 52 by Kautzsch and Socin—which induces these authors to print 
verses 7 and 8 in the type adopted for R. If, however, we can find a place for 
verse 6 after the passage 8-18 we not only avoid the difficulty but give double 
significance to both verses. 

Again, xv. 7 can scarcely tolerate anything before itself in the narrative of 
the theophany. It is the introductory formula, cf. xvn. 1: xxvm. 13; xlvi. 3 ; 
Ex. hi. 6. On the other hand verse 6 creates a strong impression of forming a 
conclusion. 

In the third place verses 7-18 must follow immediately upon xiii. llab, 12c, 
13,18 (verses 14-17 being an interpolation, see Wellhausen, Comp. d. Hex., and 
Kuenen, Hex.), in order to obtain their real significance. Then both the solemn 
entailing of the land by Yahweh upon Abram forms the appropriate contrast to 
Lot’s unblessed appropriation of the Kikkar, and the important sacrifice of xv. 
9sqq. has its suitable emplacement , viz.: upon the altar of xm. 18. 

Finally, as Dillmann well says, Oen . 5 , p. 242, u Als Einleitung zu Cp. 16 ist 
die Zusage eines Leibeserben (also v. 4) bei C nicht wohl entbehrlich,” and this 
“ introduction ” is certainly better placed immediately before the chapter intro¬ 
duced than separated from it by another episode. We conclude, therefore, that 

the true and original position, not only of verse 6, but of the whole passage xv. 

# 

2a, 3b, 4, 6 is at the end, and not at the beginning Of the chapter. In other 
words it should occupy the place of the meaningless gloss, 19-21. 

In this way the gift alluded to in verse 2 becomes a very pointed reference to 
verse 18, and the whole passage concerning the heir becomes of course vastly 
more significant after than before the covenant here described. One further 
adjustment may be at least suggested. As Wellhausen and others have observed, 
xi. 30 is awkwardly placed at present and would seem more appropriate nearer to 
xvi. 1. If so, its true position is perhaps to be sought, not in ch. xvi., but as a 
motive for xv. 2a, immediately preceding it. 

J would, therefore, run as follows in ch. xiii.-xvi. xiii. 2, s (t>y ifri 

ITT to verse 8(f)) 7-10, llab, l2e, 13,18, [O’Dtf-'W DTP NTH ; xv. 

7 (perhaps originally in the form of xxiv. 7) 8-11 (part of verse 12(?)), 17*, 18 

(xi. 30 (?)); xv. 2a, 3b, 4, 6; xvi. lb (Ht? 1 ?! instead of 2, 4-8, 11-14. 
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Azazel (Ley. xvl. 8, 10, 26).—A careful review of the various opinions of 
expositors respecting this obscure term, which does even appear as a proper name 
in the versions of Luther and King James 1., might not be without considerable 

interest for readers of this journal. But that is not my present purpose. Indeed, 

► 

1 should hardly have ventured upon such a subject, had I not, in the course of 
another investigation, quite unexpectedly lighted upon some facts which seem to 
have a material bearing upon the historical significance of this old world designa¬ 
tion. 

It is now, I believe, generally admitted that Azazel is the name of an evil 
spirit, anciently supposed to haunt the wilderness. So much, in truth, is clear 
from the context of the biblical narrative itself, interpreted without bias and 
according to the ordinary rules of Hebrew construction. And the evidence of 
later Jewish writings, such as the Book of Enoch, where we meet with Azazel 
again, as one of the spirits who fell from heaven, (not to mention what the Rab¬ 
bis have handed down or invented upon the subject) proves that tradition never 
lost all sense of the original meaning of this weird figure of primitive theology. 

It is a well-known statement of the Talmud, that the names of the months 
and of the angels “came up” with the restored exiles from Babylon into Judea. 
As regards the months, every student of Assyrio-BabyIonian antiquity knows that 
the statement is true. As regards the angels, the case is not so clear, inasmuch 
as the biblical Michael and Gabriel, and the Rabinnical Uriel, Uzziel, Sammael, 
(identified by some with Azazel), and many others, have not been found hitherto 
in the cuneiform inscriptions. For Azazel, however, I may now offer evidence 
which connects both the name and the idea of the desert-fiend with the oldest 
religious beliefs of Babylonia. 

The Chinese language possesses a complex character now pronounced h i a i 
in the common dialect, but h ai in those of Canton and Amoy, and y 6 in that of 
Shanghai; sounds which presuppose ki and gi as their primary forms.* This 
character is only used in composition with another pronounced c h a i or chi in 
the common dialect, but ti in that of Amoy, and za in that of Shanghai; sounds 
which imply as their precursors ti, di, za. Now the compound term consist¬ 
ing of these two characters, Hiai-chai, anciently pronounced Ki-di or 
Gi-di, is the name of a mysterious being who dwells in the desert, apd gores 
wicked men when it sees them. The creature, which is described as a one-homed 
monster, like a stag, but is also depicted like a tiger, has another name of impor¬ 
tance for our purpose, Shin-yang, the “Spirit-goat.” Provincial judges and 
censors once wore a representation of it as their insignia. 

The name and the habitat and the function of this “ Spirit-goat,” who dwells 
in the desert, and destroys the wicked, curiously corresponds with the name and 
the habitat and the implied function of Azazel. But I should have hesitated to 

* See my papers entitled The New Accadian In the Proceeding* of the Society of Biblical Arch - 
ecology* especially that in the June number of the present year. 
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bring the two fiends into direct relation with each other, had I not previously 
ascertained the identity of the Chinese Avenger of Wrong with an evil spirit of 
the desert, whose name frequently occurs in the primitive hymns and exorcisms 
of Accad. As we have seen, the oldest pronunciation of the Chinese demon was 
Kidi or Gidi; and, as all Assyriologists well know, the Gidi™ was an evil 
spirit, whereof the early inhabitants of Babylonia stood in religious awe. The 
resemblance of the two names is striking enough, considering the enormous 
geographical interval that divides the Middle Kingdom from the land of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. But there is a further coincidence in the case, which may 
fairly be called startling, and which demonstrates the validity of our identification 
of the Gidi of China with the Gidim of Babylon. It is the fact that the Chinese 
character pronounced hiai (=gi) is compounded of the simple characters for 
44 dog,” 44 horn,” 44 knife,” and 44 ox;” and the Accadian character pronounced 
gidi® is composed of four characters which also have these selfsame values.* 
Thus the Chinese demon agrees with the Accadian in name, ideographic repre¬ 
sentation, habitat, and nature. 

But what of the Hebrew Azazel? No self-evident or satisfactory etymology 
of this name is forthcoming, so long as it is regarded as a purely Hebrew term. 
The initial syllable, indeed, affords a sort of assonance with the word for 44 she- 
goat” ('ez); but this hardly accounts for the termination. On the other hand, 
the first consonant of Azazel may very well have been strong Ain (Ghain); in 
which case the true pronunciation would be made like Gazazel. With this 
we may compare a dialectic pronounciation of the Chinese Gidi, viz., the Shang¬ 
hai ye-za, which implies an earlier gi-za. Of course, we should expect to 
find, as in other instances, that the Hebrews had given the name a shape more 
accordant with the analysis of their own language than that in which they orig¬ 
inally received it. 

The assimilation of the mysterious Azazel of Leviticus to the desert-fiend of 
primeval Babylon and the 44 spirit-goat ” of the half-forgotten traditions of China, 
suggest many things in regard to the annual rites of the Great Day of Atone¬ 
ment. How far it bears on the great question of the antiquity of the narrative in 
Leviticus, and of the ceremonies there prescribed, I must leave to others to deter¬ 
mine. Some points, at all events, are clear. (1) The idea of Azazel is even older 
than the time of Moses by thousands of years, how many no man can say. (2) 
Azazel is not, as has been suggested, 44 the crumbling conception of some Semitic 
or Egyptian idol, shrunken to the dimensions of a desert-fiend.”t (3) The con¬ 
ception of Satan, the arch-enemy of God and man, has left more traces in the O. T. 
than is sometimes assumed, and was probably far older in Israel than the time of 
their supposed contact with Persian ideas. (4) The sending of the live goat into 
the wilderness “for Azazel ” was a highly suggestive recognition of the religious 
doctrine that, in consequence of siu, the lives of the congregation were forfeited 
to the Avenging Spirit, who carried out the sentence of Yahweh’s righteous 
wrath. (5) The fact that the goat was not slain but set free in the wilderness, 
symbolized the truth that Israel was saved, by penitential sacrifices to Yahweh 
the Saviour, from the power of the Destroyer; and (6) embodied in the plainest 

* The Chinese signs are k' (i e n, kioh, tao, and niu, of which the ancient pronunciation 
was kin, kak, tar, ngu, respectively. The Accadian sign read gidim Is a contracted com¬ 
pound of the (Aocadian) signs for KIN, KAK, TAR, NGU. 

+ Die zu einem Wtisten-d&mon zusammengeshrumpfte rulnenhafte Vorstellung irgend eines 
8 emltiBchen Oder ftgyptischen Abgottes. Reihm: fitch. Btbl. AIL s. v. Ataael. 
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manner a prohibition of devil-worship (cf. Lev. xvii. 7). It would seem that in 
this, as in so many other instances, Mosaism has purified and adopted the con¬ 
ceptions and practices of immemorial religion. C. J. Ball. 

Three Contract Tablets of AshuritilUani.—Among many other important tab¬ 
lets which were excavated during the stay of the Expedition of the Babylonian 
Exploration Fund at Niffer, in 1889, were three contract tablets belonging to the 
reign of ASdritililani. For the sake of convenience, I will call these tablets 
1, 2 and 3. No. 1 was found on the 14th of February, and it was on the 28th of 
the same month that Prof. Hilprecht read the date as Nippdru a r b u §ab atu 
umu 20. m. ilu ASur-etil-ilu (sic) Ear matu AS-[§ur-Ki]. It is, per¬ 
haps, the half of a large reddish-gray tablet, the obverse side being badly muti¬ 
lated, the reverse, on the other hand, being very well preserved. The name of 
the king is not so clear, as one would judge from Prof. Hilprecht’s remarks in 
ZA., IV., 2. He himself queries his own reading. If the name is to be read 
ASuritilili, this brings nothing new, since it is so written on his brick 
published in I R., p. 8. This tablet has passed into the hands of the Turkish 
government and hence we may never expect to see it again. 

Of much greater importance are Nos. 2 and 3, both of which were excavated 
on March 4th, and were identified by me on the following day, after they had 
been cleaned, as belonging to ASfiritililani, cf. the Academy, April 30,1889, 
and ZA., IV., 2. Both of these tablets were banded over to the government, but 
were later on presented to me by my friend Bedri-Bey, the Turkish Commissioner 
to the Expedition. They are now in my possession. After publishing them, it is 
my purpose to present them to the University of Pennsylvania. 

No. 2 is a small blackish-grey contract, or rather loan tablet, 4.3 x 3.1 x 1.2 
cms. in size. It is almost perfectly preserved. A small piece was broken off, 
however, while it was being handled by the officers in the custom house at Iskan- 
derun. The following is a brief summary of the contents of this tablet, viz.: 
Adar-abe-ereb has loaned eight shekels of silver to a man—about whose 
name there is some doubt. From the first day of ArabSamna it is to bear interest 
at the rate of one-half shekel. A list of four witnesses follows, and then, what is 
of most importance to us, the date, viz.: Nippfiru ar a b ArabSamna umil 1 
§attu 4 A §firi tililani gar matu A-g&r-Ki. In my note to the Academy, 
I read the date of the year as 6. I was, perhaps, a little too enthusiastic at the 
time about my find and hence was inclined to make the date as large as possible. 
It can be read 6, but it is better to regard the two lower wedges as prolongations 
of upper wedges and to make the number 4. 

No. 3 is a greyish-brown loan tablet, 5.1x3.8x12 cms. in size. It is badly 
broken and the names of the parties concerned in the contract are not legible. 
The date reads: Nippfiru arab- Addaru—day lost—gatfcu 2 Agfirifcili- 
lani gar matu A g g d r. This tablet also was somewhat damaged by the rough 
handling of the Turkish custom officers. 

The value of these tablets is from a chronological and historical stand-point. 
They make it necessary for Assyriologists to change their views in regard to the 
date of the separation of the Babylonian from the Assyrian empire, cf. Academy 
and ZA. as cited above. I hope to publish the text of Nos. 2 and 3 in the next 

number of Hebraic a. Robert Francis Harper, Yale University . 
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No. 2. 


NOTES ON THE PUBLICATIONS CONTAINED IN YOL. II. OF 

E. SCHRADER’S KEILINSGHRIFTLIOHE BIBLIOTHEK* 

n. THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ESARHADDON.'t 

By Rev. W. Muss-Abnolt, Ph. D., 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


The following notes on the texts of Esarhaddon have a two fold aim in view, 
viz., that of correcting some mistakes of Abel and Winckler, and of giving new 
explanations of words whose meanings hitherto have been misunderstood or 
entirely unknown. They may serve as material for a future commentary on these 
inscriptions, promised us by Dr. Robert Harper. Constant reference has been 
made to Dr. Harper’s work on these texts, published in previous numbers of He- 
bbaica, and in his Leipzig Dissertation. Special attention has been given to 
Assyrian homonyms and synonyms, which, I hope, will be of use for beginners. 
A list of abbreviations is found in note 2 of my article in Hebraica, vii., 
No. 1, to which the following must be added. 2 

* Berlin: Reuther, 1890. 

1 see Hkbraiga, vii.. No. 1. 

+ Transliterated and translated by Drs. Hugo Winckler and Ludwig Abel. 

9 Additional abbreviations: 

Do. = Belitzsoh, Asturian Grammar (English edition). 

Diu = “ Lesestilcke , 3d edition (Leipzig, '86). 

DW-= “ Assyrisches WOrUrbuch. 

Hr.= H&upt, FamUiengesetze (Leipzig, *79). 

Ws.= Winckler (Hugo), DU KeUschrifttcxte Sarg0s I. (Leipzig, '89). 

OOAl. and OON.= OOttingische OeUhrU Anzeigm , reap. Nachrtchten. 

jjt. = Journal Asiatique (Paris). 

jRjAS. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London). 

j.y.= J. N. Strassmaier, Assyrisches WOrterveneichniss. 

A.JSI. = Robert Harper’s Dissertation . 

KGTF.= E- Schrader’s KeUinschriften und Oeschichtsforschung (Giessen, ’78). 

J,CB.= IAterarUehes Central-Blatt (Leipzig). 

Brdnnow (No.) = Br., A Classified List, etc. 

*2 
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Hebraic a. 


I RAWLINSON 46-47; CYLINDERS A + C. BY LUDWIG ABEL 

(KB. H. 124-140). 

Column I. 

lsqq. On Abel’s restoration of these lines, see Hebraica, vi., 153. I noted 
the same criticism when I first read the volume. 

2. §ar kifisati and its five different translations are censured in ZA. v.301. 

3. The construct state of aplu son , is a pi 1. In KB. i. 4, we find abal; 
lb. p. 40 a pal; some read abil and others apil; the only correct reading in 
Assyrian texts seems to be apil, in Babylonian abil. 3 

5. 5 a ina tukulti who with the assistance of Asur, etc., (Abel); other 
contributors translate in the strength of Asur (KB. n. 161 and 239), and again 
others in the service of Asur (KB. I. 19 and 33 ad Tigl. Pil. I. 71 and IV. 44 ; KB. 
n. 11 ad II R. 67, 2, etc.); cf. KB. i. 48, where ina ri- 9 u-ti 5 a A5ur is evi¬ 
dently the same as ina tukulti A5ur. Schrader also translates (KB. i. 50- 
51) ili tik-li-5u by the gods of his service , instead of the gods his helpers ; also 
see KB. n. 176-7: the gods , through wham I am strong (V R. 2, 121); ina tu¬ 
kulti is best translated in confidence , in trust upon; cf. e. g., Esarh. I. 45, I 
trusted in Asur , etc. 

9. Ido not see why ittalakdma should not be rendered he marched (so 

Harper), cf. c. g., V R. 2,129 (KB. n. 176) and many other passages. It is always 
advisable to translate as literally as possible, if the translation can be understood 
without a commentary; this cannot always be said of the renderings offered in 

KB. i. and n.; also see Hebraica, vi. 154 sq. 

10. 5 a ina kabal tamtim, which lies in the middle of the sea; Haupt’s 
translation of kablu = the zone of the sea immediately surrounding the conti¬ 
nent (Hebraica, i. 228) is yet by far the most preferable. Lyon, Manual , p. 86, 
tk the midst of the sea,” i. e., the islands ! 

20. On SU AM-SI and KA AM-SI = ma5ak piri and Sinni piri 
(cf. i 5i-in-nu 5 a bi-(pi)-ri Proc. Berl. Acad., ’88, 1348, bel.) see J. Oppert 


a Nebucbadn. 1. 33 a-bi-il-Su; ib. vn. 28; AV. 71; IV R. 20, No. 3, 3; ia-ti &-bi-il-8u 

rl-e-eS-ta-a-am V R. 34,41a. (Ht. p. 184); for the etymology of the word consult QOA. (’77) 
1443; Hf. 8, rm.4; Lt.2, rml; KATA p. 45; ZK. n. 300 and 383; Hebraica, 1.224, rm. 7; Delitzsch 
In Baer-Del. Chronicles , pp. Hi. and x; idem in LCB. (’86) ool. 354 and BAS. i. 607, below. The 
word is a good Semitic word and is probably connected with apal u to subjugate, to have under 
control; the Akkadian word is ibila, which according to Hebraica, i. 224-6, seems to be 
related to Akkadian ibira, field-laborer. This ibira sounds strangely like ebfiru, the gath¬ 
ering , the result of the harvest; of. Ht. 68,9-10; 71, 17; II R. 62. 66-63; AV. 2168; this is 

proventus terras , Syriac com (according to Lagarde, Semitica , i. 22, an Aramaeism for 

of. "N3\K in Talmud and Josh. v. 11 and 12; thus ebtiru is an Aramaean loan-word in 

Assyrian; also Bee V R. 1. 48 ISar ebflru napaS (ilu) Ni-sa-ba(I) not ni-da-ba, as KB. 

ii. 156. I will add here, once for all, that I am by no means an anti-Akkadist; the Akkadian 
question has to be decided not on the field of etymology, as many followers of J. Hal6vy think, 
but on that of syntax, as Professor Haupt has said again and again. 
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in Literaturblattfuer Orientalische Philologie , m. 85 sq.; Lt., 160 sqq.; LCB. (’80) 
col. 1586; piru, of course, is from the stem "Tlfl CY3) to be strong , powerful , 
whence also pdru a young bull; fern, pdrtu (Dh. 7, rm. 2; Bo. ?64 rm. 
pi-iar = karradu; Pinches, Texts, p. iii., No. 110, a; Johns Hopk. Univ. Circ. 
(March, 84) p. 50 bel. JR AS. n. s. xix. (’87) 319, bel. and Schrader in Proc. Berl. 

Acad. (’87) 592 rm. 2 (= Arab. tM)- 4 

22. (^ubatu) lubulti birme ; I cannot subscribe to Craig’s remark on 
p. 25 of his dissertation, “ that lubulti birm e = woven stuff (cloth); burru- 
mu = weave.’’ This is simply an assertion, without a proof; he follows Jensen 

(ZK. ii. 29) who compares Arab. , to twist together, Syr. ; but bur mu, 

birmu must mean something like variegated, dark, brown, cf. Hebr. D*DV)3 > 

• * 

» 

Arab, (BAS. i. 507, rm. and Ezek. xxvn. 24). 5 

23. ni^irti ekalliSu, notice the gen. for the constr. state, as often the 
case. 

25-35. See KA T? 374-5. 

% 

35. 5u-ud-5ak-ia. I have called attention (Proc. Am. Or. Soc., May, 1890, 
xvm. sqq.) to the great inconsistency on the part of the contributors to KB. I. and 
ii. in their transliteration and translation of this and other words ; at least eight 
different readings and renderings of this word are found in these two volumes, a fact 
which will by no means help to recommend Assyriology to the students of com¬ 
parative Semitic philology. Abel even goes so far as to write in the same inscrip¬ 
tion, Col. IV. 32 5u-par-5aki-ia, translating it by my colonels , while in Col. I. 
35 he reads 5u-ud-5ak-ia, and renders an officer of mine. 

36. Sa-an-du-u(!)ar-ri (see Dy. 283; Lagarde Mittheilungen n. (end); ZA. 
ii. 305) is the Sar (mahaz) Kundi (mahaz) Si-zu-u; on pp. 282-3 (Baby¬ 
lonian Chronicle IV. 7sq.) we read ina arab Adar kakkadu 5a §arri 5a 
(mat) Kun-du-u (mat) Si-su-u naki-is-ma ana A55ur na-5i, 
which Winckler translates : In the month of Adar the heads of the kings of Kundu 
and Sisu tcere cut off and brought to Assyria ! / Has Winckler ever studied I R. 

Jginni plri was borrowed by the Mi tan nl ana as Slni berube (of. Z A. v. 188-9) the -be, 
- b a being an adjective termination (CE>. p. 286), thus = of Ivory. 

» See Asm. i. 79; V R. 2, 10; ZA. m. 312 and 820, 56; burrumtu = darru II R. 29, 78- 
75; 37, 82; Ht. 16, 235; bur me enl-ia = my eye-baUs, iris (prop, the dark portion of my eyes) 

IV R. 21, 20b; Zb. 82; according to Hommel, SemUen i. 818, lt means the eye-lids; bar am u origi¬ 
nally meant to stamp, to seal = kunukku II R. 40, 46-7 h (of. ZA. i. 407); ib. 1. 45, h bl-ri-im 
kunukki, followed by ul bl-ri-im kunukkl;II R. 9, 42-44 read ina [ku-nu]-uk 6i- 
bu[-u-]tl lb-ru-um he stamped with a seal; ZA. v. 68,13-14 we read en a (dual sign)-a-a bit- 
ru-ma-ma ul u-gab-ba-a ul u-Sa-ka-a ana elinl pan k&kk&ri, my eyes are sealed 
up and I cannot see , I do not raise them up above the face of the earth; according to Zb. 38, above, 
burrumu = bi-color (V R. 19,11 od; II R. 6,40 od; 24,85). From the meaning to be stamped , it is 
not difficult to arrive at that of being variegated, oompare in German = Gedruokte Stoffe, 
which always conveys the Idea of being variegated. For KI blr-me-e (KB. 1 .136; Salm. Bal- 
aw. iv. 4) read KU(=lubulti) bir-me-e. 
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45, Col. I. ? Compare also M. Jos. Halevy’s severe censure of Winckler’s transla¬ 
tion of the Babylonian Chronicle, Col. VI., 1-4, in Revue critique , June 23,1890, 
p. 284. 

39. See Hebraica, vi. 155, where Harper justly objects to Abel’s translation. 
Sanduarri had forsaken his gods and had trusted to the impassable mountains, 
would be the correct rendering. 

43 Gives no sense in Abel’s rendering, as Hebraica 1. c. remarks. Read 
niS (not Sum) 8 ilani rabtiti ana a^ameS iskuru (not iz-kuru)-ma, 7 
i. e., by the name of the great gods they swore mutually. 

49. On the meaning of kalamu, k u 11 u m u = to show, to reveal , as against 

Dh. 50-51; Hebraica i. 219 and rm. 2; Dp. 99, see Zb. 68 sq.; ZA . hi. 87, bel.; 
Revue des Etudes juives x. 302 and xiv. 151; V R. 8,75 ( = I exposed to the sunlight) 
and 118; 8, 8 and 9, 112; Senn. Bell. 49; V R. 53, 11 we read: may hie gods lu- 

kal-li-mu (let him see); V R. 61, Col. IV. 2 u-kal-lim he made him see; 

also Proc. Berl. Acad. (’89) 826, 15 ; ZA. rv. 10, 41; v. 59, 42 $a u-kal-la-mu 
who brings to light (by his rising); §&ph'el tu-Sak-lam VR. 45,56 c; mu-Sak- 

1 i m Sarg. Cyl. 57. 

53. See Briinnow, No. 7274; Ds. 130 sqq.; Dl. Schrifttafel, No. 200; IIR. (No. 
5) add. (ZK. n. 300, 12; ib. p. 413) we have SAL (na-ar) LUB = na-ar-tu; 
also KB.tl . 256,46 reads the ideogram zammeru, translating it by musicians; 
za-am-me-ru occurs in II R. 20, 7-9b ; za-am-me-ir-tu ZB. n. 300 and 
413; ZA. v. 98; Do. ?65 No. 25 ; za-am-me-ra-ku ki-i a-ta-ni II R. 60, 

12b. Could it not be that u (i $ u) TUR u SAL means and their instruments 
(i. e. flutes) male and female , just as the Greeks and other nations had them ? 


e Amlaud was the first to suggest the reading of nlS instead of Sum; niSu, properly sign , 
then also name from naSil to raise; Hebr. DJ and Syr. nlSa were both independently borrowed 

from Assyrian (so Professor Haupt); o. st. is ni S; see Guyard in ZA. ('80) 46 and notes 660, 
rm. 1, on p. 45; 669; Maspdro's RecueU des travaux , i. ('80) 104; Hommel, Semiten i. 489: E. 
Babelon in Revue critique , April 15, 1883, p. 144; Jensen, ZK. i. 321 sq. (ad V R. 16, 47 od.) and ZK. 
ii. 20; Dk. 26, 1. 30; Oppert in JA. vn. (’86) 656 rm. 1; ZA. ii. 90, No. 18; ZA. m. 78, rm. 8; Jere¬ 
mies, Leben nach dem Tode , p. 70 and rm. 2; n IS stands for n IS k a ta; Do. 6188, p. 846 and Dw. 
p. 271; also see Ht. 67,1.39sqq. ana arkat time amelu ana amell ana 1ft e-ni-la, ana 

la ragami niS iliSunu it mil nlS SarrlSunu ana a^ameS ls-ku-ru; BAS? i. 292; 
Senn. Const. 46; V R. 1.21 (KB. ii. 164, where u-Sa-aS-klr should be u-3a-a3-kir, Sak&ru 
and sak&ru interchanging; Tigl. Pil. i. 27 ana darlS tas-ku-ra ( ib. 1. 38); it is equal to 
zakaru (according to Johns Hopk. Univ. Circ., No. 69 (Aug., '87), p. 118b, against Lt. 96 and 
Guy. Notes 620); V R. 8, 45 (KB. n. 218) u-3a-az-klr; Josh. xzn. 7; V R. 86, 86 llttask&rd 
am&ta dunfciia let words be spoken in my favor; also Ht. 50,19, is-ku-ur; 22 ) pi. is-ku-ru; 

9 

of. Aram. IpD to regard, to observe (Isa. m. 16) Arab. an important transaction. 

t In connection with sak&ru, I may offer corrections to some passages in KB. 1 .12, ina 
sigri (read sik-ri) Adar is translated ImSchirme Adar's; p. 16 (Tigl.Pil. 1 . 31) Sa ina si- 
klr §am&3: inthe name of 8; 1. 34 re’ia k@nu 3a si-klr-5u ell maliki nlbfi, the legit¬ 
imate ruler whose power is proclaimed over all kings (translate whose command is exalted , , over 

the kings and see ZA. v. 68, 84: ilu Marduk, ilu §am-3u ni-bl-u); ib. 1. 44 ina si-kir 
BOli, according to the will of Bel; KB. 1 . 28-29, ad Tigl. Pil. vi. 69 and 76: in the service of Asur; 
KB. 1 .62-63 ad Asrn. 1 .5, reads slgir SaptiSu and translates it by word, adding in a foot-note 
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54. Why should ina ri-bit Nina be the suburb of Nineveh? Translate 

the street of Nineveh (i. e. the principal street) the broad-way; ana ri-bi-ti 

idima IV 11.22,20b. Plur. to rebitu is ri-ba-a-ti V R. 4,82 (KB* n. 192); 
Hn. 51, 12; ZA. in. 314, 67: uSrabbi ri-ba-ti-Su ZA. hi. 318, 19; 53,55 
and 56, see Hebraioa, yi. 153. 


Col. II. 

1. Harper does not attempt a translation of id-ki-e-Su. Abel, in my judg¬ 
ment, has done well to leave it out (see, however, Hebraica, yi. 153). Pinches 
and Harper in AEI., p. 29, state that this line is entirely broken away on the orig¬ 
inal ; the latter says that i d k 6 £ u has probably been taken from a duplicate 
fragment. Harper refers to Cyl. C II. 5 where we read [i]t- ki-e-Su; but this 
first sign might also be the latter part of the sign Ht. 16, 228 sq. or of the sign s i, 
ib. 234sqq. And even if Harper’s reading is correct we should have to read at least 
it-ki-e-£u and consider it a plural to itku prominent, cf. Hebr. jW ad¬ 
vanced in age ; Arab. (Jjjute old, prominent; thus it would be its (i. e. Arzani’s) 

magnates .* 


“the stgir of his lip/* thus showing that he does not quite understand its moaning. In all 
theee passages we have to read sifcru o. st. slfclr, from safcaru, and to translate it uni¬ 
formly by command, voice; of. II R. 06, 2 Belit 8a ina gimir matfttl si-fcir-Sa kabtu; 
also III R. 6,6, ina si-kl r llu § am &S. On the same page KB. i.12,1 notice a number of mis¬ 
takes, via.: 1. 6 read mu-la-'-lt (DK 9 S) for mu-la’id; on the aflame (<b. 1. 6) also men¬ 
tioned on pp. 6,1. 20; 33, 47 (Bez. Literatur , p. 67, rm. 1.) see Dr. 236 and 326; Dh. 86, rm. 1; Dw. 
288; Pognon Merournerari, p. 80; according to Delltzsch they are an Armenian people; AY. 

S o *■ 

283 compared Arab, p a^ allies; K. 96,25 reads (amelu) al^-la-mu-u and (sal) al?-la-ml- 
ti, 8. A. Smith, Texts , in. p. Ill, rm. Tlele identifies them with the 'dSm! of Jerem. xxix. 24; 

• T VI V 

L 8. mutir gimil Schrader translates who looks out for the welfare of Assyria; it is usually 
rendered by to take revenue on some one in favor of another; cf. e. g. KB. i. 196, line 1 (BAS. i. 
171, and 375); fl>. p. 66, 21 (Asrn. i. 21) mutir glmllll ablftu; also V R. 66,18, and 60, 28-9, b 
(ZA. iv. 338); gimilla; of course, is from gamalu, on the original meaning of Sol = to take 

revenge, to he revengeful , see Lagarde, Nominal-formation (GQAbh. vol. 85) pp. 11,20,49 and 221; 

also BAS. i. 326; = Spi = (called by the Greek writers ypijoi-KOKos)] Tiele trans¬ 

lates KB. i. 12, 1. 8, who brought help to Assur and compares such phrases as t@mu ut$- 
runl, they brought the news/(f) 1. 9, read ina rl-i-mit (from ramd to settle, dwell) c. st. of 
rimStu; also see Senn. vi. 26, where Bezold’s reading ana sub(?)bat (KB. ii. 210) has to be 
corrected into ana rl-mit; so we have ana ri-me-ti be-lu-tl-Su, Senn. Grot. 46; = Bell. 
46 ana ri-mlt belutidun (Jensen, ZK. ii. 54 rm. 1 incorrectly ri-bi!); ZK. ii. 64 and ZA. 
ni.329; Zb. 91 and Jeremlas, Leben nachdem Tode, 61 sq.; 1.10 read adi dr blti, uru being a 
good Semitic noun as II R. 15,10, b u-ur blti the woodwork of the house, and many other pas¬ 
sages show; the tibku according to the Bee. Past , n. s., 1 .117, rm. 3, was a measure of length, 
which is explained in the Talmud as the longer cubit of seven palms, mentioned in 2 Chron. iii. 
8; according to Pox Talbot in JRAS. xxvii. p. 81 it is a measure of nine lnohes; also see Lyon 
ad Sargon Sllv. Inscr. 1. 38; ZA. in. 65, No. 9; 317, 81; and Lt. 177; 1. 11 read ane dm ga (not 


za)-a-ti; of. a 


ong others ZA. n. 176,16 (ad I R. 4 (XIII) 16); ZA. hi. 99; V R. 20,9 gh; 61,16 sq. 

Hommel was the first who 


and 66, 46, b and Peiser’s AktenstUcke, p. 18, 19; ZA. ii. 119, 13, b. 
derived the word from agd, while Haupt suggested that g&tu be the plural to gltu. 

*Id-ki-e-8u, as a noun, would be his raw wool; of course it might be a verb idkOSu 
this would be he hurled him, from riDI, cf. II R. 27,17ab, or i d k © 8 u he assembled; but this does 
not suit the ooptext, while my reading does so. 


♦ 
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3. ina di-bi must of course, be in a ti-bi-(tefci, AEI., 4); so also 1. 


hi is the gentitive of t e b d 


approach , to he near , from 


4. itti asi kalbi u Sabi, with bears(?), dogs and wild hogs (Abel); with 
wild boars, dogs , and wild beasts (Harper). Did Abel take Harper’s boars as an 
equivalent of bears? Sabd according to Jensen, ZA. i. 179, rm. 2 (not 139, as 
Abel has), and 306-11, is a wild boar; 10 cf. e. g., Sabd kani I R. 28, 23a (KB. i. 
126). The asi kalbi are mentioned also by Assurbanipal, V R. 8, 12 (KB. n. 
215); Prof. Haupt in Hebraica, i. 226, and ZA. n. 322 sq. says, it means a pup; 
also see S b 2,12 ; Jensen ZA. i. 307, rm. 2, decides for il a wild animalalso see 

S. A. Smith, Asurbanipal i., 102 and 111; the plural a-sa-a-ti occurs in ZA. I. 
307 rm. 1; n. 322sq. 

6. On the Cimmerians and their country see Schrader, KGF. 157; Lagarde, 
Ges. Abh. 254; GGA. (’84) 260 where Ezek. xxvn. 11 is corrected to DHQJI; 

• r : 

also Lagarde Nominal-formation; (GGAbh. vol. 35) 77, rm. 2; the niSe mat 
Hilakki are the Cilicians; Hilakku being the 71*711 of Ezek. xxvn. 11 

|v v 

(Hal6vy and Lagarde). 11 

7. The Gimmerians, um-man Manda; Budge, a barbarous soldier. Har¬ 
per : an umman-manda. Abel: a manda-wamor. For ummanu, 12 army, see 

ZDMG. 28, 133, No. 8; Ds. 72 ; Dh. 60; ZK. n. 302 ; ZA. n. 152, 36; Zb. 7 rm. 
1; 12, rm. 1 and 20, rm. 3: Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 403. It is the Hebrew jiDil 
as Budge cleverly pointed out, p. 158 of his Esarhaddon (cf. also Hebraica, i. 
229). We have IIR.65,50 um-ma-a-nu; Khors.73,97and 120; IS t a r belit 
ummani IV R. 1, 69c; pubbir ummanka, Senn., v. 23; Tigl. Pil. Yin. 81; 


9 ta-l?u-u = sanaku = emedu = klribu, HR. 48, 26-28 ed.; Ina ti-ib IV R. 27 48b, 
ti-Ih duriSu n R. 67, 24 (XB. ii. 14 incorrectly d 1 -1b) = near to, close by, also la te-bi II R. 
19, 53 a; see OON. (’80) 625-6; Rev. des tstudes juives, xiv. (No. 27) 159 compares Arab. TltD ; Zb. 
115; dl^fi o. at. dlh is abundance, rain, storm, destruction, of. Zb. 93, and 119; ZA. in. 815 and 
325, 74. 

10 Dr. Harper writes to me “on 8al?fi of. also Strassmaier in Epplng’s Astronomisches aus 
Babylon , p. 171; Safed = Steinbock, ibex, not tiger, bear, or Stlnktler.” 

11 It Is tbe Greek K iXuua, the r)po$ br&wfios of Cilicia. was the brother of Kadmos = 

Arab, fcaddlmun = the leader, rather than tbe man from the Bast (D*7j3D #’K); both came 

from ’A aia, 1. e., ultu mtt 8a a-gi-e SamSi (from the land of the rising sun) see J. H. U. 

Circ., (No. 81) p. 75sqq.; London Academy, No. 946. 

is An entirely different word is ummanu artisan, tradesman = Heb. JDK (Cant. vn. 2) or 

better JDK (dmmftn); Aram. JDttt; 8yr. KJDJK ; it is derived from JDK, while ummftnu army 

is from DDK; VR. 16,19 gh sqq. 89, 48ab; V R. 18, 41 ab mar um-ma-nl, KATA 70; Jensen’s 
Kosmologie, 414; II R. 67, 70 (KB. n. 22) gimlr mar um-ma-a-ni ha-as-su-ti (plur.); also 
Senn. Kuj. iv. 19; S. A. Smith, Texts n. 80sq. (K. 688, 81) um-ma-a-nl; ZA. n. 229; sihlrtl 
ummani, Senn. i. 31; according to Delattre (ZK. 1 . 110, rm. 1) it means a young man; so also 
Schrader in KB. n. 23; in addition to these see Jensen, Kosmologie, 823 sq. and 824, rm. 1 ad 
deluge 18. 

A third word ummanu means heat = Hebr. pDH; it is associated with fciiggu in a sylla¬ 
bary, quoted in ZA. i. 247 (K. 2022) and see <b. rm. 1. It is derived from DDT1; ZA. i. 266; II R. 
64,34ab §amad is called §a-ma8 of um-ma-nim. 

With ummanu artisan, Jensen, Kosmologie, 828sqq. connects mum mu, art (Sb. 90); see 
also Jensen in ZDMO. 43,196 and ZA. v. 108 (beU against himself in ZA. i. 266; of. V R. 66,88a 
en-ku-u-tu a-81-ib bit mu-um-mu; IV R. 28,69a ana bit mummu is translated to the 
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the plural is u mm an ate, e. g., Tigl. Pil. hi. 48 umman&te rapgati; ib. vi. 

I ummanate gabSate; also see Col. IV. 10 ; V R. 39, 42ab, we have um- 
ma-na-a-tum, the ideogram in Col. a being composed of that for amamu to 
be wide , large or r a p a § u (Sa. v. 8 and 9 ; Dh. 59-60) and 9 ab u ; also see ZK. 11 . 
302; Tigl. Pil. 1 . 17; the c.st.occurs in Tigl. Pil. 11 . 16; hi. 36, written um-ma- 
na-at-MES) and vn. 59 um-ma-nat (a rare occurrence of nat with the 
character KUR). The use of the fern. plur. corresponds to that of tuklate, 
armies. The ummlin-Manda, according to Jensen, Kosmologie , 10 , are not the 
people of the north, as Dw. 226 supposes; 1. c. Del. says man da = depth and 
north; cf. e. g. IV R. 19, 3-4b, zer mandi kak^ari, the seed of the depth of 
the ground; he explains it as equal to m&ntu, fern, to manu = ma t anu 
from py , to live ; cf. Hebr. HJlyp (masc. flJfiD) dwelling; the primitive form 
ma'antu became ma'andu under the influence of the preceding nasal, as e. g. 
in sinundu, sandu, tamdu, amdahi^, etc. (Hf. 43, rm. 2). Also see 
Latrille in ZK. n. 337. Astyages (Assyr. Istumegu) is called the king of the 
Umman manda in V R. 64, 30sqq.; see Pinches in P SB A. (7 Nov., ’82) p. 

II and Tiele, Geschichte , p. 334. The Kutaeans are called gimir um-man 

manda in V R. 35, 13. J. Hal6vy in JA. vii. (’86 ) 333, ZA. in. 186- 
190 and Rev. critique , June 23, 1890, thinks, it applies to different peoples 
and cannot, therefore, be a proper name. Winckler and Delattre, however, 
apply it to the Scythians (ZA. v. 32); Hal6vy derives mandu and maddu 
(III R, 63,38 = fem. ma-ad-tu) with the meaning of barbarians, from ma- 
dadu = Hebr. T1D = 1) to measure and 2) to massacre ; n he refers to pas¬ 


sages like 2 Sam. vm. 2, Hab. hi. 6 0*13 *im 11 non; 

this explains perhaps the HID of Is* XLV * 14; Num. xiii. 32. 

T * 

Dr. Harper complains that in a great many cases it is impossible to obtain 

the author’s derivations. The same may be said of the sense 


translation 


which the translator wishes to convey to his readers; e. g., Col. II. 8 in a i r 9 i - 
tim (matu) HubuSna: on the earth of the land H; or translating urassiba, 


house of confusion(!) by Jeremlas, LNT. p. 78. Cf. also Del. Chald. Gen. p. 207; ZA. 1 . 35; It is equal 
to ummatu = art. V R. 38, 41ab; ZA. v.flO, 23 uSapft mar mu-um-me, translated by Brtln- 
now, she makes oUnrious the son of Chaos, but better render = the son of art , the artist. Another 

mummu is found In the phrase Mummu Tiamat Dl. 93, i.,4; it is the Mwv/z/f of Damas- 


cl us; cf. KAT.s 7; ZA. 11 . 286, rm. 1; according to ZA. 1 . 246 sq. it goes back to DDH ; according 
to J. Haldvy (Revue dee ttudes juices x. 6-7 and JA. v. (’86) 821 it is abbreviated from u m- um - 
mu = DK~DK, grandmother; cf. ad hoc Jensen, Kosmologie 684, col. 1.; also ib. pp. 322 and 612; 



others, again, explain it as = Arab. 

6ru) = fright. 


rr&° 


and render V R. 28, 63 gh. mummu = beltum 


uFrom this verb, meaning to massacre , to destroy, Haldvy, also derives the man-di-nu 
and its byform man danu; on these two nouns see II R. 6, 6; 22,1. It was formerly read 
niS-tl-nu e. g. Del. Chald. Gen. 813; also of. Haupt Sintfluthbericht, p. 7; Lt. 198,2 TSBA.v. 


874 ( 


ldinn, tiger); Zb. 23; 4^.6061 and 6066: ZA.m.189; BAS. 1 .169explains mandlnu 


(and mlndlnu) as a form of mad an u, to howl; the n being of similar origin as in 
K;H3D; aleo ib. p. 173. 
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1. 9, by he ran down ; Abel probably looked at Dr. Harper’s translation and misun¬ 
derstood the English, imagining that “ to run through ” and to run down were one 

and the same ; r a s a b u means to pierce , to kill , Hebr. 3DT > Arab. , 

V R. 18, 25ab; ana rasab nakruti, I R. 7, F. 7 {ZA. xv. 289); ra-si-ban- 

ni V R. 7, 35; PTel = urassib VR.5,110; 9, 85; Ds. 133; Hf. 60; GGN. 

(’83)105,11; the noun ri-is-bu and ri-is-ba-tu, V R. 18, 26-27b, is a syn. 

of d i k t u, according to II R. 39, 50. 

12 . The mat Tabal, of course, is ‘wn. the Land of the T ipapr^voiM 

* • 

14. a n a n i r is not to my yoke, but to any yoke, as Harper has it. 

22 . Cyl. A reads (matu) Bar-na-ki and Cyl. B (matu) Bar-na-ka- 
a-a. Cyl. A nakru ak^u while B only lim[-nu-ti]. The inhabitants of Til- 
A-Sur-ri (i. e. Hebr. which in the language of the people of Mihrana 

t - : 

is called Me(f)ta - a-nu: this Met&nu can well be identified with the Mitanni, 
whose language has been studied by Jensen, Briinnow and Sayce in ZA. v. 166- 

208 ; 209-259 ; 260-274; also Zimmern, ib. p. 154 sqq. 

28. Kutti la sanku, the Kutfi, the unsubmissive (Harper, followed by 

• • 

Abel); the rebellious , unsubmissive Mannaeans (Winckler). But kutu is evi¬ 
dently connected with katu, literally to finish , thus 1) to complete, fulfill = 
gamaru and 2) to ruin, to do away with; kuttfi and Suktfi (napiStu) is 
the technical term for to hilly to murder; in our passage I take it to be the 3d 
pers. sing, of the Perm. PTel with passive meaning, as usually, and translate : 


H The exact equivalent of Hebr. SjJFl is now found In Assyrian; ZA., iv. 261, 88 we read in a 
hymn ell n&ru ell ta-ba-li; it Is a syn. of nabftlu of. ina tamtl u nab&li V R. 1, 69 



(Haupt, ZK. u.816) from a root bftlu; the noun tabalu, cer¬ 


tainly confirms this etymology. Senn. Smith 92,72 we read ana itfifiun nabftlu $abtaku; 
HR. 67,68(KB.n. 20-21) bindt tamtim u nab&li; III R. 80,40a, ina tamtlm u nab&li gir- 
re-ti-Su ugabbit alaktaiu aprus. Aooordlngto PSBA. xi. 328it means a dyke, or rfoer- 
wdll and is a syn. of fealgu. A homonym is nftbftlu, meaning destruction, ruin, contracted to 
nftblu; of. Dv. 166; Haupt In KATA 66, rm. 2; Dp. 122sq; ZDMQ. 40, 782, 11; Asrn. n. 106 nab- 
lu eliBunu uSaznln, which, KB. i. 89, is rendered fire 1 let rain dotonupon them; following 
Jensen, who first explained it as fire, flame in ZA. i. 64 sqq. and Wiener Zeilechrift fiXr die Kunde 
dee Morgenlandee i. 158, comparing Eth. nabalb&l, fl re, flame and V R. 19, 48 d fcamfi 9a 
nab 11; V R. 9, 81 ell (m&t) Aribi i-za-an-nun nab 11, 1 let rain downflre upon Arabia; 
but how about Salm. Mon. Rev. 68 nabli mul-mul-li ell-Su uSazanln? this should teach us 
that ndblu simply means destruction (so also Prof. Haupt in his excellent translation of the 
Arabian campaign of Asurbanlpal In the memorial volume of Dr. Leemans). Nablu feamtu, 
TlgL Pil. v. 42 (KB. i. 83 the flaming lightning , der flammende Blitz /(?)); Cheyne, Hebraica, m. 
175 8q„ translates nabalu by storm. NaballS utir, ZA. m. 316, 76, is = ina till u kar- 
mi utir; nftblu, destroyer (tor n&bilu) ZA. iv. 12,11 klma nabli; ZA. v.58,82. Nablu 
may have sometimes the special meaning /Ire, but there is no doubt that nabalu means to 
destroy in general, not alone by fire (Dh. 67,10-19; Dp. 122sq.). Again nabaltu, plur. naba- 
lfttu means hurricane (Dh. 67,17; Dp. 156 a wasting storm-flood; Cheyne, simply a flood); na- 
bultl = mltu, corpse , Hebr. , Dh. 67, 11; Dp. 122; V R. 81,88d; nabbilu, a grasshopper 


(properly: a destructive insect), Ht. 22, 422; II R. 6 , 19d; ad nubalu In Tigl. Pil. vn 


nu-ba-lu-9u kima u-ri-in-ni ell 
does not translate it: A V. 2861 reads 9s 


48, 197; KB 


Bee. Past 


whose might Wee a sling was spread over the country; and adds nubalu (literally, fulness) akin 
nabli flU in the Cuthean legend of the creation ( Bee. Past. N. 8. 1 .168, rm. 2). 
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destroyed was the unsubmissive , the position of the verb before the subject giving 
color to the narrative. 15 

29-31. Harper’s rendering who subdued the armies of I&paJca of ASguza—an 
alliance that did not save him—with (his) sword, is verbatim adopted by Abel. 
But what alliance is it, that did not save him ? I am at loss to see the connection. 
Winckler’s translation (p. 147) is much better. Read §a ummanati Igpakd 
(mat) ASguza— kitru la mu§ezibi$u— inaru ina kakki. It is evi¬ 
dent that §u refers to I§pak a and has to be translated (his) great mass of 
soldiers did not save him. 

31. tarid 18 I who hurled back , drove away Nabd-zer-keni§(!)-li§ir 
(ZA. II. 305), who had trusted in the king of Elam; this one did not save his life 
(see for this translation KB. n. 283, Col. III. 34-42); concerning the confusion 
regarding the spelling of this proper name see ZA. v. 301 bel. 

39. unaSSik Sepe-ia is rendered, he embraced my feet and in Col. IIT. 9 
and 45, he kissed my feet, 17 

15 See Lt. 100; Ls. 63 ad 1. 27; Zb. 7, rm. 1; So. 214; V R. 01,63a we read ina un$i u bubftti 
naplStuS lifctl in oppression and famine may Ms life end; bit Ba....ik‘tu(ma) the house 
which has been ruined, K. 82, 29 ( BA8. 1. 242); 1-ka-at-ti, it ruins TV R. 4,28. Perm, ku-zu- 
ub-6u (IV R. 9,21, a) la fca-tu-u IV R.23,12b;dlbbiSunu ittl afyameB fca-tu-u ZA. 
m. 217,18-19; higba la fca-ta-a, ZA. rv. 15,8; Bipir B sag! la la ka-ta-a the incomplete 
work on E. dl-in-ftu ul ^a(7)-ti, his lawsuit is not closed nor recorded, Proc. Bari. Acad. (*89) 
825—PT61 u-k* (var. kat.)ta-a naplBtuB, Barer. Cyl. 27, (KB. ii. 42); Ba ukattt’anni IV 
R.21,14b; u-kat-ta-a napfiatsunu, V R. 3,126; also see KB. n. 258,17. Perm, nl-sl-ku 
ellBunu gabbifiunu kut-ta-’- (Straaamaier, Liverpool Glossary , p. 66, b); Preo. likattft 
Ban&teBa IV R. 06, 16, b. S&ph'Sl, napifitaBunu u-Bek-tl Tlgl. Pll. vi, 67. Iphtft’ftl uk- 
ta-at- tu-u they have destroyed, Dl. 107,228; of. Jeremias, LNT., p. 90; ZA. ii. 249. The enemies 
u k-te-it-t u-u (have utterly destroyed) K. 82. 7 (BAS. i. 242). After I had sent the first eighteen 
pages to Dr. Harper he kindly gave me a few slips of bis notes on the Rsarhaddon texts, written 
In 1886. I copy, with bis permission, tbe following ad Col. II. 28: From the context one must 
give k&td some such meaning as objectionable, reputsive(7). Can it, perhaps, be connected with 
the root nnp and have some such meaning as destroyert In a letter to me, dated Nov. 20th, Dr. 
Harper thinks that my rendering does not suit the context. “ Of course it may be correct, but 
in my opinion k u t u must express a quality just like tbe following 1 ft s a n k u 

i* taradu, Aram. T1D, itrud of. da-a-a-nl ik-Bu-du-u-ma ana bit §amaB 

i-ru-bu-u-ma it-ru-du-Bu-nu-ti-ma (Berlin, Congress of Orientalists, Vol. ii. 1,837a). ana 
marutiBu it-ru-su (= i f-rud-Bu), u. 9,14, b; ib. 1.16 ana marutiSu ISkunSu; itru- 
duBu K. 2867, 16; ana zlhiki ana taradlki, to expel thee, to chase thee, IV R. 63 (No. m.) 5; 
Winckler, Sargontexte ad 8arg. An. 294 i^-ru-da; tb. p. 82,18 atrud mi-ta-a, which in the par¬ 
allel account, ib.p. 148,37 reads tarid mitfi; Sarg. Cyl. 24 tarid; KB.u. 244, 60. at-ru-us* 
bu adi mi$ir mfitlBu I drove him back to the boundary of his country. The verb zahu, men¬ 
tioned above, was first discussed by Guyard in JA. (June, ’80) reprinted in Guy. 188. It means 
1 ) to move away , 2) to expel, 8) to bring = &ba 1 u; cf. zihute kakkabe the disappearance 
of the stars , ZK. n. 402; it is, of course, connected with zakaku to carry off. Cf. ZA. in. 
314,69 az-ku-ka-am-ma (var. a-su-ka-am-ma: HDJ); Haldvy in Rev. des etudes juices, 
xxv. 168 reads g a - a - k u and compares Hebr.-Aram. V11¥ • 

n For beginners, I will mention here that in Assyrian we have: a) nasaku, issuk , in- 
asuk to place, to put; Guy. 956; Do. 699; Dh. 20,9; Ls. 12; ZDMG. 40, 719 = Hebr. 7|DJ , whence 
naslku, prince; massaku (for mansaku altar =Burkenu; V R.47,86 a; Zb. 14, rm. 4; 22* 
(see, however, Hebraioa, ra. 108, 5); Jensen, Kosmologie, 487; PSBA. x. 478, 7; ZA. v. 87 sq.; 
BAS. i. 280. Ht. 13,183; II R. 32, 7, ef. nl-sak-ku followed by ra-am-ku and a-Bl-pu = 
Hebr. ; the gloss ni-sak in Sb. 186 = nik^ is, of course, Semitic. From this nasaku I 

also derive the name of the god Nusku, cf. 8b. 212 nu-us-ku =213 ri-’u ; = the Hebr. 
■JV1DJ (2 Kgs. xix. 37) as first pointed out by Haldvy in JA. xni. (’79) 387sq.; also see Dk. 62 rm. 2; 
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42. na-bi-’- who tore away (=a&-lu-lu of Cyl. B). Winckler’s transla¬ 
tion of this paragraph is much better than Abel’s. N a b belongs to a stem 

, cf. Sarg. Cyl. 26 na-(a)-bi-’-i GargameS (KB. n. 42); Winckler, 
Sargontexte , p. 149, 23 na-pi-’- m&t kam-ma-nu; bitu ni-bu-u ZA. 
hi. 137 (No. ii.) 12. Some refer to this, such passages as Tigl. Pil. v. 64 mu Sim- 
bu (pu) la magire and ih. 71 kuradiSunu uSimbu (KB. n. 34 reads 
uSimpu from nap ft) cf. Lyon ad Sarg. Cyl. 36; but read u-Sim-kit from 
npO to fell; Amiaud (Recueil des travaux, i. 187) derived it from §ebu to 
oppress and explained uSimbu for uSibbu, for uSib’u and compared • 

lx**, Aram (mat) Bit Dak-kur-ri translated by all (the country) 

Bit-Dak-kur-ri; but KB. n. 283 Col. IV. 15 shows that Dak-kur-ri is a 

proper name, therefore translate the country belonging to the house (dynasty) of 
Dakuru and compare e. g., Hebr. JV3 = bit-Hu-um-ri. 

45. is-h&p-pu b a k~ki-lu the wicked rascal; for ^abbilii^ see Dl. p. 
140, Dgk 65,27 on the one hand and ZA. iv. 10,48 on the other; for is-hap- 
pu see A V. 3804; Sb. 332 ; ZA. i. 180, rm. 1; b a P (ba-ap) occurs in Ht. 32, 
751 as ideogram for bi-’-§u bad, evil; this b a Pi of course, goes back to b e ' 

d d to destroy ; Abel, p. 129 conjectures the stem C]rrD , which is Arab. , 

Bth. sahdba (ZDMG. 32, 21sqq.); is^appu would then be a form like is- 

maru, lance; in^abtu ear-ring; i§-ka-rd fetters , chains; iSparu, fem. 
iSpartu; esmaru jewel(f); or does it belong to the same class of compound 
nouns, to which allu-happu, a scourge, belongs, which is a good Semitic word, 
notwithstanding B OR. iv. 44 sqq. ? IV R. 55,6 ana i s - b a p - p i. 

45, read la pali^u sikri b£l belani who did not heed the command of 
the Lord of Lords. 


Haupt in Andover Rev. (’84) 93; Zb. 25 and 36; Cyrus Adler In Proe. Am. Or. 8oc. (Oct. ’87) xxxm. 
rm. 1. He is the god of the midday-sun and thus the flre-god, V R. 52,17, a; 64,18, b etc. lb. 1. 
42, b, he is called the sukallu giru the lofty servant , messenger. I also believe that the name 
of the god Bu-ne-ne (III R. 66, 80 b; V R. 61, Col. V.6 ; 65, 83, b, etc., mentioned always in 
connection with ilu §amaS and ilat A-a is Assyrian; it is a form like elOnu, etc., from 
band, to shine (BAS. 1.286 still considers the word an ideogram BU-NE-NE). 

b) nasaku, lssukt inasak, to praise, to glorify; then also to be precious = a k a r u ODD; 
cf. V R. 83,42, b; 55,2 and 22, where Nebuchadn. oalls himself nasku, the magnificent; pi. (S r ip- 
ati) na-as-ka-a-ti, V R. 14, 26, b; nussuku and sometimes nusuku with resolution of 
lengthening,Tigl. Pil. vii. 95, and often; nisku,o. st. nisik (dupSarruti) II R. 21,25, a; 23, 
49, a; 33, 67; K. 161, Col. IV.; ZK.u. 12; fem. nlslktu, abnu nisiktu, cf. Oppert in OOA. 
(’84) 333sq.; Haupt, Lautlehre, 105,16 and rm. 4; Dh. 55, rm. 1; Fleming, Neb. pp. 32 and 58; KATA 
229,20; ZK. u. 343; Dl. xiv., xv.34; Zb. 104; ZA. ill. 811, 56. 

c) naSaku, iSBuk, to bits, Ht. 76,24 Sapatsu lSBukma u-a pi-Su um-tal-li, he bit 
his lip and with woe his mouth was filled (Dw. 217 sq.), cf. Jerm. xxxi. 19; Homer’s Odyss. xm, 
198; IV R. 81, 21, b taSSuka ubanSa, she (IStar) bit her finger, a sign of grief and sadness; 
nlB-ku, bite. 

d) naBaku, iiSik, inaBIk, to kiss = pDJ; Zb. 71; Ht. 119, 21 na-Ba-k&m (written 
• gam) il-ta-mad, kissing he learned; n R. 47,88, ef, na-3a-ku preoeded by ka-ra-bu, to 
bless. PI’01 unaBBik and unaSSak (IV R. 9,59, a sq; and often) 

e) na-za-ku (or na-oa-ku) II R. 80, 42, AY. 6108; K. 588, 4 ana Barrl beli-ia i-na- 
ag-«a-ka; ni-zik*tu= Hebr. p?j (Esther vn. 4); Pinches, Texts, p. ii., 1 an evil demon; ZK. 

jj. 72. 
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49. It is interesting to notice the different forms of the pronouns used in the 
parallel accounts; in our line we have efcle Si-na-a-ti; on Cyl. B (KB. n. 
146) we read ekle Satina (cf. Tigl. Pil. vm. 54 Si-a-ti-na) and in Tigl. Pil. 
iv. 23 we have the combination of the two regular forms: matati §i-n&-ti-: 
na, a form omitted by Delitzsch in his grammar (257, No. a). 

54. Translate : and he now hears my yoke. 

55. The (mab&z) A-du-mu seems to be the City of fTOVl mentioned in 

T 

Isa. xxi. 11, with the Arabic article. 

58. Abel should have mentioned that Harper on p. 30 of AEI. remarks: 
Pinches (letter of Jan. 24,’87) writes “Before ilaniSu (written AN-ME§-§u) 
I am inclined to read aSSatiSu a^eSu; the last two characters seem to be 
almost certain.” 


Col. HI. 

1. Begins a§-lu-la (Harper) he carried away as spoil. 

2. Ur a 18 I am inclined to translate I brought , (against Harper’s he brought). 
“I still regard Sennacherib as the subject of flr&.” Dr. Harper (Nov. 20th, 

1890). 


Remember that we have: 

a) a-ru, II R. 22, 14b = 86tum of the anceps; and arru, II R. 27, 89, od; 4b. 
igqurl, Oh. 58 derives it from a-ra-ru to catch; cf. irritu sling; lna arri 
ilafckfi IV R. 28,28; but see Rev. des Uudesjuives x. 882; also irru II R. 20,8-10 d; 

b) a-ru=Sipat rufc-bi V R. 28, 21. 

c) a-ru = flower, ZK. n. 25-0; cf. IV 27, 7a, a part of the pikurtu, just as the; 

a-ru ; II R. 38,10ab; 89, 24 od; IV R. 1, 40-41 


leaf or, rather, rind of a tree; IIR. 38, 


part of the giiimmaru ; Sb. 200 a-ru ; II R. 

; V R. 28,45, ef; according to ZK. n. 402, No. 7 
•ru 8a nftni are the scales of a fish; fem. artu 
d) a-ru = eagle ; Ws. 122,129 ell nar&tiSu 

• #V!£; cf. 

also a -a r i 1 u II. R. 6, 89 a; V R. 21,43 a. 

h; followed by b&Su to be light; <b. 38,16 ab; 38, 6 and 7 gh; V R. 
; II R. 36 20 ef; Sb. 211; Ht. 21, 894; = zlmu V R. 81, 14c; of. 
dru daylight; some add here aru II R. 48, 84 gh, aSar la a-ri 


to fly over these rivers like eagles 


1 caused 
Tal 


e) flru 
20. 37, ef = 


Hebr. "VfR: whence urru = 

44, and aSar la ud-di-1 (Inf. PI'Sl of JJT) 45; cf. however, ard to go. 
f) aru, name of a month = the bright month; Hebr. V s #, as opposed 


dark month 


dark; Dp. 138, rm 


g) aru = forest; syn. klStum, II R. 28, 44; Zb 


h) ard, to go (Guy 8987,63, and 77 


ku = salahu 


lrlSuku, like the forest, may the gates exhale towards thee a sweet odor 
borrowed by the Assyrians; cf. BAS. 1 .171, rm. 1, and 325. 

= alaku); to bring, to put down (= add, HT, and nadd 
28, 3 gh sqq.; Hebr. HT , to throw (Ps. xxv. 8); Arab. | \ ; Eth. uarhu a, to drag= 

J J n « 

fhsqq.; also to sprinkle. IIR. 48,22 gh; Ht. 28,684 = zara 


728.8: Ls. 16 ad 1. 17 (end): aSar la arl an inaccessible 


etc.: ana 8am0 Sa la a-a-ri IV R. 15. 8 to heaven . which is inaccessible 


la a-ma-rl, IV R. 12, 35), etc. 


Imperf. u-ru-ma he led away (and), Hn 


urfi 1 led away , Wh. 10, 49; 88 , 44; Bsarh. iii. 2 (ZA. ii. 305, note 1); ura8u I dragged 
away Senn. n. 01, iv. 40; IV R. 9,102; written u-ra8-8u, ZA. iv. 412; Sarg. An. 38, 8 f; u- 

5,5. Prec. mada lu-uMr-ru I subjugated the country, ZA. iv. 188,30; i n a al 


R. 5, 5. Prec. mada 
l a-ri li-ru-8u. IV 


Imper 


* 
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Hkbbaica 


4. itti tamartiSu kabitti, with his weighty present} 9 
9. Means, of course, “ the injuries, which the figures and pictures of these gods 
had received, since Sennacherib brought them to Assyria, I repaired ; a n b u - s u - 
nu = anljtit-Sunu, their condition of delapidation.” 

22. A thousand abne be-ru-ti; bfiru corresponds to Hebr. shin- 

ing , Job xxxvn. 21, Aram. *V73 ; Arab, ; Eth. bar*ha, with meta- 

/ .'of 

thesis of T and H, whence Eth. bSrhan, lightning , = Arab. ; we have 

ina kaspi bi-e-ri, Berlin, Congress n. 1, 329, b; m6 beruti clear waters, 

II R 36, ll. 2 ® 

23. A thousand K U N (G U N -)Z I r i k k i is usually translated: a thousand 
ounces of spices , 21 Del. Schrifttafel , No. 140; but we might also read g u n - z i and 


ma (i take along with thee) Hn. 10,40 (of. 4b. 1.45); also p. 9, 19; in ZA. rv. 8, 28 we have ta(ti)- 
ri-i’ apparently from arfl. 

Iphtg'&l: ittarfl = ittalak; i-ta-ra ultu Sadi IV R. 14, 28, a; at-ta>ri, del. 87; ZA. 
in. 420; Prec. ku 11 at na-kl-ri lit-tar-rl, linuSu (tfjKi) llknuSu (#J3) ana SepGla) 

V R. 66, 44, b (or from Vlfl(?)); lit-tar-ru*ni = lu 11-ta-ru-nl, so that they should bring 
Tlgl. Pil. n. 96; vn. 88 (or from tftru, vnn, to lead(t)). Part, muttard (directed) I R. 

65,2 a eto. 

prei Perm. urrfl-8u IV R. 61,28 a, he has led him away (Zb. 89); plur. 8a ur-ru-u mafyar 
Sar mftt Kaldl, Barg, Cyl. 18; ur-ru-u 8a 8&ri II R. 80,28 ef sqq. =* to blow, said of the 

wind; Rec. dee travaux i. (’79) 186, compares Arab. , to blow; Part, mu-’-ar u bubulu 

Ws. 168,6; also mu-’lr-ru leader. 

Ipht&'&l: uttaru IVR. 1,37a; of. me-e mut-tar-ru-u IVR.9,51. 

Sftph’61: u-Sa-ri (var. u-sa-ri) Asrn. II. 101 1 entered and u-Se-rl (45.113). 

Derivatives: mu’ir-ru; urtu ; tdrtu. 

Notice: 

a) tamartu, payment , offering, present , e. g., V R. 2, 110; 7, 90 tamartu mandattaSu 

kabittu, the payment of his heavy tribute. According to 8. A. Smith, Texts ii. J5 from , to 
send, as against Schrader-Latrllle from to see (ZA. i. 87); also see Dl. 188, rm. 2, and Ljon, 

Manual, 116. 

b) ana tamarti Sl-ta-as-sl-la fclrib ekallia ukln in the different oolophons, e. g., 

ii. R. 21,33 a; 28,67a; VR.16,80; 80,62; ZK. ii. 2,1.3. Guy. 6645 and 65, to “be seen and to be read;" 
this is from to see of. e. g., I R. 27,68-661 Cf. Eth. ammfcra n. 1, to show; of. ZA. ui. 

60, above. 

o) tamartu = ribu a quarter of the moon ZA. i. 487, rm; probably from "lDKi. 
d> tamirtu, in conspcctu, Senn. i. 21; V R.8, 41 ta-mlr-tu (var. marl) the city limits (KB. 
ii. 182-8); of. Ls. p. 67; Dl. 188, rm. 2; ZA. m. 818, 86 (horizon); from amftru to surround 
(Hebr. "lDH) tamirtu is the surrounding of a city; from the same root also 

e) tamirtu water-rc*crv<tir (Hbbraioa, iv. 58) water-course; plur. tameratu, Senn. Bav. 
according to Del. in LCB. (’82) 1192 sq. from "lDfl; of. Hebr. JVlDnp = DiDpD (see Assyrian 

kamaru); also amlranu, the same. 
so We have, besides bOru shining , also 

a) bOru (plur. ber&ti, ZA. m. 818, 87) well, fountain, = bflru; from bfiru to catch in pits, 
Hebr. "1K3. 

- t 

b) bOru, midst (properly the condition of being bound, Gebundenheit); fern. bOrtu; often 
= fortress, citadel, Hebr. 71V3 ; from bard = ri"13 to bind. 

o) bdru, select, e. g. Neb. ix. 6 SurmOne niski bdrutim, of. Isa. xxxvn. 24 

VBh’13 ; 9 &be b@ru select troops, V R. 13,38-85 cd; Dp. 75sq. 

d) bbru, bjru, vision ; Ht. 18, 156; 208, 18; for blrru; of. ibri and abrle(ma); ZK. I. 
818, rm. 1; blr mflSi = Suttu dream = tabrit muSl; of. Hebr. K"13. 

« Literally of rikku much (?un = XI-A = ma’adu Ht. 28,626); pun, of course, Is simply 
the abbreviation of zunnu fullness. 
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connect it with the late Hebr. D*Uil c. st. , Esth. m. 9; iv. 7; Ezek. xxvii. 

• mm * *• • • 


• • 


24 ; cf. Persian Skt g a n g a, treasure 

AY. 1542 = H R 26 (No. 2) add. Kan-zi 


treasure , III R 56,10, a 
u-u: ZK. n. 84. 16-17 


gu n z i might mean costly , precious. B riin now, p. 103 has GI-KUN-ZI-DA 
VR. 32, 40e = ka-an mi-ib-*i» on which see Jeremias, LNT., p. 67. 


25 sqq. See Delitzsch in ZK. u. 93-94. 

If we read mi-Sid na-ba-li (instead of mi-lik! nabali 


a journey 


through a desert land ZA. U. 112 sq., cf. Ps. xxix. 10) we have to connect it with 

maBadu II R 27, 47 ef; 36, 73 gh ; 48, 44 ef; muSBudu II R. 27, 48 ef; 48, 


45 ef; followed by tafirih 


and 


b 


87. 66- akalu 8a zu- 


mur ameli muS-Su-du; m i - 8i d - turn ZA. n. 156, 20; miBidtum e-mi- 


Bid 


Tetanus constricted him , he was paralyzed (II R. 27, 47 sq.); Rec. Past , n. s 


i. 27, rm. 5; and KB. n. 280, 20. 


26 


sand , gravel , see ZK u. 25, rm. 1; KB. n. 206-7 


ad Y R. 7, 79; read dabtu, with Harper and connect it with Hebr. to 

•• t 

languish , to perish from thirst; cf. Jer. xxxi. 12 and 25; Ps. lxxxix. 10, 

T t : 

Job xu. 14; and nan c. st pm the perishing , waiting away (Dent, 
xxyra. 65). 

27sqq. 150 miles of swamps, filled with aban ka-za-bi-ti; comp. Hebr. 

J^3 and i"T¥3 ; plur- ba$e I R 69,53 a, KB. hi. part 2, p. 82; 88. Col. I. 36; 
90,12sq.; cf. Neb. Senk. 15, a; KB. h. 282, Col. II. 5 ba-a$-?a; for bu-kut- 

tu-u : translated KB. II. 131 a thicket and ; ib. p. 147, bu-kut-tu-u, a desert 
of; read pu kuttu —filled toith. Dr. Harper gives me the additional passages, 

I R. 70, Col. IV. 13 [but see Guy. { 70 and Jensen ZA. I. 409]; HI R. 41, Col. II. 
33 and 43, Col. IV. 5 [on the former see ZA. in. 237 and on the latter ZK. n. 31;] 
A V. No. 7122 ; Dw. 104. According to TFtencr Zeitschrift , iv. 120, rm. 1, p a \f .ad u 

means to depose = Hebr. Hp£) 2 Kgs. v. 24); aban ka-za-bi-ti is aban pi 
$a-bi-ti gazelle mouth stone; Col. IV. 12 of Cyl. B reads aban KA BAR- 
K A K, thus showing that $abiti = BAR-KAK = gazelle; besides this, a 
variant has p i - i for K A =mouth ; cf. II R. 27,15 cd. 

29. On Schrader’s kaspu, Abel’s kasbu; Jensen’s KAS-(GALJ-GID, 
see my remarks in the Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (May, ’90) xvm. sqq., and ZA. V. 301. 
31. The aban SAG-GIL-MUT(l) is also mentioned in V R 30, 75 gh 
TAG-BAR-BAR which according to II R. 26, 56, etc. = pi§6, white; 
thus it would be a white stone ; also see II R. 37, 67. 

38. Begins a new period; cf. Cyl. B IV. 16 (KB. n. 146-7), where we find 

nagti Buatu before la. 

35. Read ina fci (notki)-bit, and so throughout; from kebfi = yap. 

36. Bal-ta-niS attalak, 1 marched victoriously, is translated by Winckler 
(KB. n. 147, Cyl. B IV. 18) by with destruction , (unter Verwuestungen) and derived 
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from Salatu to cut oJf(=Arab. ioX* ; Eth. §al4ta; Hebr. , ZDMO, 

32, 21 sqq.; Zb. 103 rm. 1); a syn. of bataku, II R. 39,14 gh. 

38. For bu§u read §a§u and cf. my remarks in Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (May, 
’90) xix. sq. 

46. I read with Harper ak-ta-bi-§u a-bu-lap- IV R. 62, 45, b we have 

the same phrase in the meaning of to proclaim to some one; it is equivalent to 
kebu sulma or Sulum; cf. ZA. hi. 40 and often in Asurbanipal. 

53. The reading Bel-ikisa we owe to Strassmaier (ZK. I. 70); he is the 
Babylonian king Akises, mentioned in Berossus,; Col. III. 53-1V. 7 are discussed 
by Winckler in ZA. n. 305-6. 

54. Abel ina me u kan appari; written A § A - M E § § A GI Z U G - 
ME§ = ina me u 9690 ; for ZUG is 9696 , 22 not apparu . 23 

59. Harper’s reading and translation is better by far than that of Abel; gu* 

mah-l)e suklul sam-na are large oxen , completely fattened; cf. Ws. 52, 

311, 74; 432 ; 131,165 (KB. n. 78-79) gumabb 6 bitruti su’i maruti;also 
Ws. 112, 19; V R. 61, 30 d gumabbe pakluti strong , fat bulls (=alap 
nike II R. 44, 11 f); IV R. 23,10 a gu-gal-lum , gu-mab-hu kabis ri tu 
ellitim . 24 Gu-mab*b u and Gu-gal-lum are both of Semitic origin ! 

saapparu is ZUG-RA 1. e. (IV R. 20,51 a) + rahayu (Zb. 77,med); VR. 51,76bsq.; 

Dl. 93, 6 and 138; ad 9 O 9 0 see Guy 6 49; Dy. 341; KATA 10; Delitzsch in Baer-Del. Ezck. p. xv.; 
Zb. 77; Dp. 64, rm. 1; Ht. 33, 771; Pinches, Texts, iv. 229; it is derived from ayu, Aram. 
to grow and stands for yfl-’-yu-u; cf. Hebr. D'K¥K¥ Isa. xlii. 5 : Job xxxi. 8 . Its orig¬ 
inal meaning is dry land as opposed to water; in Senn. Kuj. iv. 36 it is specialized to the mean¬ 
ing of island. Dl. 93, 6 we read yu-ya-a la Be’i; IV R. 19,59, b kima 9606 mu?am u uri 
adftmum; also IV R. 26, 51 a. Ht. 89, 28 8 a ina 9 !rim u yu-yt-e i-mu-ut (whence Zb. 77 
makes 9 lru = yuy fl) II R. 8,30 cd; also Neb. Grot 1. 9; Senn. 111. 59; ZA. iv. 241, 33 jkil-in-gi 
u yu-yi-e liSteSir admanSu. Theapparu Is the meadow, the marsh; according to ZA. 11 . 

119, 15 and PSBA. x. 390 it is a ditch, a canal (= Hebr.lDH, Arab. plur. ap par ate 

(KATA 846, 19; 351, 1) Talm. mflR. Kan appari (or appar&te) = reed; the plur. ap-pa- 

▼ I V * 

ri-Sunu Sam-hu-tl occurs in ZA. hi. 314, 70 and p. 330; ma^az ap-pa-ru V R. 9,26 (KB. n. 
222 ); ana sa-pan-ni ap-pa-ru (he sent) into the darkness of the swamps (K. 609, 8 ) BAS. i. 241; 
n&r agamme u appar&te: Senn. m. 59 are the swamps and cane-brakes of Guzdm&n on the 
Persian Gulf. 

as Remember, besides apparu : 

a) a-pa-ru to cover, to clothe; Dp 54; = Hebr. in 1 Kgs. xx. 38 and 41; but Ndldeke in 

ZDMO. 40,720 (med.) compares Arab. , as Guy. 6 7 did before him. 

b) a-pa-ru, head-band.headrgear = Hebr. "U 3 K. 

w 

c) ap-par-ru-u, the young of a beast; cf. Hebr. "ijjjj?, the young of a hind; TSBA. v. 333; 

ZDMO. 27, 709 (No. 19); ZA. i. 811 and n. 821; Dy. 300. From ySL& to run something in dust. See 

especially Paul de Lagarde in GON. C 88 ) 4 sqq. ' 

u For these and other nouns see Do. 6 73, rm; he mentions, e. g. paramabl^u holy sanctu¬ 
ary: a compound of parakku -f mahbu; tupSarru tablet writer, Sangamahlju high- 
priest. H R. 58 (No. 6 ) 70-72; III R. 68 , 12 ef; IV R. 8 , 51 b fiangammabakuma the high-priest 
am I (BAS. i. 219) not afiSi kal& ylra rab&, as Jensen ZK. i. 292 reads. Delitzsch, also, 
quotes klsallubu, but does not know how to explain it. It is evidently composed of kisallu 
+ l?u; cf. kisallu and kisalmabbu. Now, the recent articles on the Mitanni language, 
mentioned above, show that -ba, -b© was an adjective termination in that language. It could 
easily have been that klsallu-bu, occurring so very seldom, was adopted from that language. 
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Col. IV. 

5. read $&be not sabl. 

8. On bit MUN see above ad Col. HI., 26, =bit dabti; Briinnow, p. 
132; and KB. n. 130 Col. III. 26; 146 Col. IV. 11, where the a-8ar su-ma- 

me is an explanatory addition to kak-ttar MUN. 

9. Translate with Harper and KB. n. 146 in the country of the far off Medes. 

10 and 33. Bead with Harper and KB . n. 146 (rv. 4) patu side, border; 

cf. II R. 38, 8, edsqq. pa-a-tu(I), pa-a-tu ki-ri-e, patu ekli, patu 
mati; ZA. v. 14, rm. 5a pa-a-ta la i§d which has no limit; u 11u pa-a-ti 

ZA. m. 318, 87; ZA. rv. 67 (above); ad ideogram, see II R 50, 63 cd. 

15. ana ni-i-ri not under my yoke , but under any yoke (also KB. n. 147 
to be corrected accordingly). 

26. mur ni-is-ki rabdti large horses; but mar nis^u is not simply 
horse, but a splendid horse, a charger, so-called as being a noble animal. Ill R. 
38 (No. 2) 62 we have mu-ur ni-is-ke-ia my steeds; it is a compound of 

milr (c. st. of mdru for mu’ru, for muhru, Arab. 

splendid , noble. ZK. n. 343; Do. J73. 

Ti-ib m a t i5 u is not the produce of his country but, the choice of his coun¬ 
try (so Harper); cf. HE R. 4 (No. 7) 61 ina $i-ib lib-bi-8u etc. 

29sq. Harper reads aSSu bazan&ti sakatu idkuSunuti, as for the 
city officers, faint-heartedness(f) struck them; beldti ugalldma eriSuinni 
kidru, they besought my lordship and they asked of me a treaty. Abel trans¬ 
lates: Against the city officers(f) whose hand (§a katu) had ruined them , etc. 
Translate : As for the governors (mentioned in 19sqq.) which my hand (i. e. my 
power) strengthened , 25 they asked for my lordship and applied 26 to me for auxiliary 
troops (k i t r u) ; the vice-regents , the governors, who were near their land, I sent to 

them. LI. 35-37 refer to the king’s governors. 

t 

36. u-5ak-ni$-5u is an exception for -s-su; cf. Dg. {34, c. 

»itku-fiunutl, from takfl = , a Byn. of hafid to strengthen T to lift up fwn nnnM »ian 

translate whom my hand had lifted up); of. Trans, of Leyden Congress, ii. 1,662; BAS. i. 197 aq.; 
I R. 67, 23, b at-ki-e-ma; V R. 10, 74 an^dsu at-ki (KB. II. 232-3, wrong); V R. 63, 29, a 
i-ga-ru-fiu fca (written ga-) a-a-pu-tim at-ki (but see again ZK. u.844 and Dw. 108); v. 
53 (No. 4)16 u-tak-ku-kan-ni; also Neb. in. 19 and n. 10; Neb. Bors. ii. 0 u-Sat-kan-ni lib- 

ba, he made me lift up my heart. Some compare Hebr.-Aram. j)pn, Eth. tafc^'a; Senn. Bav. 
7 (KB. u. 116sq.) ti-ik fiamO turruqa en&-8un = Uncords heaven are their eyes turned / 

* Remember: 

a) erefiu (= araSu) to apply, wish, implore, Hebr. ghK. whence desire, Ps. xxi. 31 = 

9 9 

Assyr. erefitum ; Arab. J Dp. 56 and rm. 1; Jeremlas, LNT., p. 39; Ws. 68,408. 

b) erefiu to betroth, Hebr. feHK (Prei) Deut. xxvi. 7; Talm. and Syr. ; Dh. 19, 21-22; 
ZA. i. 394, rm. 1; whenoe erefiu, bridegroom and erefitu, bride. 

c) erefiu, to smeQ; e. g. llrifiuka VR. 66,17 b; whenoe erifiu smell, odor; e. g. Esarh. 

v. 38; VR. 10,99; 64, 12 fia e-ri-si(= e-ri-lfi-Si)-na tftbu. 

d) erefiu, to be sensible, to decide, Hebr. IIR. 68,36 ab, we have bard, to decide, with 

the gloss u-ra-afi, which is Semitic, from erefiu. Derivative: erfiu sensible, wise; urfianu 
mighty. 
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45 sq. Tiele (ZA. v. 306) translates : ich Hess die Heiligtuemer der Staedte 

Assyrian's und Akkad's machen ; i. e. wie immer: wiederherstellen. Tiele should 
have quoted, e. g., Ps. cxxii. 2 : iTUSH Jerusalem, the re-built city. 

t : • • “ t : 

Col. IV. 49 sqq. to the end of the inscription will be treated together with the 
accounts of the buildings of Sennacherib and Asurbanipal in a special article on 
the Sennacherib Constantinople-inscription (I R. 43 and 44). Suffice it to point 
out that 

• 53 . We have to read Suhupate instead of par£. 

54 . be-lu is a general word for weapons. 27 . 

57. See BAS. I. 228 and 287 sq. 

58. See Craig’s Dissertation , p. 24 (bel.) ad Salm. Mon. I. 10; 1. 59 see Do. 

i 98 (p. 274). 

60. Hebraica, vi. 153sq. and KB. n. 148, Col. Y. 7 where ni-ru §u-a-tu 

is to be corrected to aS-ru Suatu (Hebraica, ibid). The parallel account in 
I R. 44, 57 has $u-ub“b u " ra l ; Subatsa. Not having examined the original 
myself, I can only accept what others have seen, and read with Harper i m i 9 a n - 
nima. 

Col. Y. 

1 . The bubut ka§ti-ia are, of course, like 3^(1 jTiOtJ** 

V 1 A * M • • 

2. Read (i 9 )a 11 u tup-Sik-ku uSaSSiSunuti (XtJO) and translate a 
chain , the badge of slavery I caused them to wear: see my remarks before the Am . 
Or. Soc.'s meeting at Princeton (October, ’90). 

6 . Kima abaztimma in accordance with my means (Harper; Dw. 290; 

BAS. 1 . 321 ad p. 135); Abel leaves it untranslated; Winckler (KB. 11 . 140,10) 

reads a-kut-tim-ma and renders: I separated a large piece of ground for a 
building ground from the field and added it thereto (i. e. to the ground, on which 
the former stood). I translate : a great mass of earth in accordance with the 
(building) plan I dug out from the (neighboring) fields and added it to the plot on 
which the former palace had stood y 28 ad kirubfi syn. of b a kkaru see KB. 11 . 

134, Col. V. 6 ; 148, Col. V. 10 and Senn. vi. 35; I R. 44, 60. 


e) ereSu, to spread; Hebr. fenp; Arab. j Dr. 47, 80; Rev. des etudes juives x. 301 and 

ZDMO. 40, 737, 6; a syn. of rapadu ; V R. 84,11 = alaku; whence erSu couch and marSu 
= ma’alu bed (Paul Haupt). 


f) ereSu, to plant, Hebr. Bhp, Arab. (Jensen, ZA. i. 10 Sb. 298; Ht. 18, 

08, etc. V R. 84, 18 od = na-du-u; derivatives are ereSu garden; meriSu and meriStu 
plantation (ZA. 1.410); irriSu gardener and lrrlSdtu plantation. 

g ) e-re-8u = Sar-ra-tum VR. 88,81. 

u See ZA. in. 318,67; II R. 31,61 c rabbe-li; V R. 13,83 od sq. g&bu bi-e-ru choice-soldier 
(Dp. 76), followed by g&be be-la-ti(I) and gftbe sa-an-nuk-fci (pJD); ZK. ii. 80; ib. 39 sq. 

mu i-ir g&be and ri’-e g&bij a captain, and 41 gfibe ki-tg-ri an army. 

** “Delitzsch was the first to read Bauplan — Building plan; of. Dw. 299; Jensen's reading* 
atartu = Hinzukommendes , Koemologic, 385, should be cited in order to make the note complete. 
Perhaps also Budge’s a si 1 ti m m a HE. 178 = like the line of a rope.” Dr. Harper (Nov. 20,1890.) 
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9. Compare the interesting parallel passage II R. 66 (No. 2) 6 ina p£li 
e§i (flfll-form) SikittaSu ugrabbi. 

11 sqq. Cf. KAT 8 354; KB. u. 148 and I R. 48, No. 1. 

15 and Col. VL 2 read a-tap-pi = Hebr. Pffltp » coping 1 Kgs. vn. 9 and 
see my remarks before the Am. Or. Soc. at their meeting in Princeton (October, 

90). 

14. Read (ig)tire rabnti; tiru being a good Semitic word. 

15. Not only e-ri-nu, but also Sur-me-nu cypress , is a Semitic word, 
not borrowed from the Akkadian, as I shall show before long. 

17. lam as si l€te zas ate I reserve for another paper. 

18. (abnu) askupp&t 29 (Abel, askuppi) agurri Ein/assungsschwellen 
(Harper; Dw. 107); to this Abel objects, translating u lintels made of brick .” 
Abel’s objection to agurru = enclosure , encasement , is unfounded, agur- 
ru does not mean primitively “brick,” but a wall, and then an outer wall; sun- 
dried bricks were used for inside walls and burnt bricks for outside walls ; later on, 
the latter were called agurru. 

19. Abel and others write (abnu) partitu for (TAG) GI§-&IR-GAL. 
This is wrong; the giS-gir-gal is not the Akkadian equivalent of parutum; 
all that we can say, is, that it must have been a stone of white, shining color; the 
ideograms do not allow us to draw any other inference. 80 (abnu) AN-BU-TIR 
has, of course, to be corrected into (abnu) AN-§E-TIR = a§n un-stone ; 

AY. Nos. 825 and 8351; Briinnow, No. 7484; S. 997, 3 it is = ag-na-an ; IV R. 
13,56,bKU AN-SE-TIR = ke-em ag-na-an; KU = kemu(S b i., Col. 
III. 5, ZK. n. 31); also see IV. R. 2, 27 c; 14 (No. 3) 9; Lt. 116; ZK. n. 56, rm. 1 
and Zb. 99. 


» We have two nouns for lintel: 

a) askuppu Neb. ix. 14; plur. askuppe, e.g. Ws. 72, 427 as-kup-pi (abnu) pill ra- 
buti (cf. <5. p. 201, Col. b) and 

b) askuppatu; e. g. IV R. 31 27, b; ib. 16, 57 a; askuptu Ht. 17, 282; c. st. as-kup-pat 
(aban pl-1-11) ZA. m. 810, 80; II R. 18,48, cf. <5.60 and 68; ZA. iv. 874, rm. 2; plur. askup- 

pAte. It Is the Hebr. s^ptfo, 8yr. (Nbldeke, 8yr. Or ., p. 127), Arab. ; and is 

derived from the verb sakapu, *pD. to throw down, to lay down, p in Hebrew and Syriac 
arose under the influence of the preceding sibilant; notice also the peculiar form as-feu-pi t- 
tu, Dl. 80, 0; AV. 688. 

»The (aban) GlS-§IR-GAL is mentioned in IV R. 64,69 a=(a ban) ZA-GIN-NA «5.1,b); 
abnu GI§-§IR-GAL eb-bl, Ws. 84,202; abnu G. Asrn. I. 93 (KB. i. Msq.); also Ht. 81, 26; 
8fid (aban) G. sa-an-tl ug-ni-i kati-ia u-ma-al-[li], II R. 19,48, b; also V R. 6, 49 (KB. 

n. 206); Pinches in 8. A. Smith’s Texts, 1 .110; VR.44,50 cd II damaS is called AN GI§-§IR 
(cf. ZK. n. 861, rm. 1); V R. 11,87, abc, GI§-§IR = nu-u-ru (Du 127,86); also ii. R. 8,8-10; 60, 
67; II R. 61, 87 we have §IB-GUL-LA « E-§IR-GAL-AN-NA = bit 8a §IR-PUR-LA- 
KI. From all these instances we can infer, that the (abnu) G. = (abnu) 11 §amaS rabl or 
(abnu) nfirl rabl (II R. 88,42c); but this does not warrant the reading parfitu, of. Dw. p. 
51 (No. 88, rm. 8) and Brflnnow, No. 1667 etc. Pardtu occurs in II 67,80 (abnu) pa-ru-tu; 
also Ws. 72, 421 (not 442 as Wlnckler has in his index); ib. 128, 160 (= KB. u. 76); V R. 80 69 gh we 
have pa-ru-tum, but the Akkadian equivalent is, by no means, G I§-§IR-GAL! 

*8 
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20 . The (abnu) KU- (“I would read TUR-MI-NA; cf. Nebuchad. 
E. I. H.” Harper) MI-NA (this and not Kumina) is mentioned V It. 30, 61, 

as (abnu) Sam-e. 

21. On (abnu) EN-GI-&AH see Briinnow, No. 2847; V R. 30, 67, gh; 
KAT. 2 30; Ht. 39,124. 

22 . (abnu) \}i-\ i-bu is said to be = (abnu) Z A-GIN, V R. 30, 66 gh 
= u g n d; cf. BAN. i. 506 sq. 

23. Render: the place of their (not its) production . 

32. I prefer to read with Harper and Do. J 65 (No. 35) bitanni = a palate 

Hebr. the whole sentence should read as follows : bittannu (=bitannu) 

g a 95 ina iSten ammat rabitim arkat (perm.); 31 ina iSten ammat 
rabitim rapSat (perm.); on ammatu rabitu see ZA. iy. 265. 

38-47 See Guy. { 95. 

40. urattd b d b e 8 a, cf. KB. n. 235 (V R. 10,10); I R. 44,70. 

42. BAS. i. 278. 

49 . (erini) 8 u-te-mu-du-ti would be a form like Sutemubu II R. 39, 
66 and 68 cd; Sc.74; Sute$d (edict) Ht. 30,697; V R.21,31, ab; Sutatd, ZA. 
1.456; Sutetuku, YR.36,52f; Zb. 14; SuteSuru, Bors.32,a; Hn. 24.5; 
IY R. 5,60; also V R. 1,50 ; ZA. in. 314,67; Senn. Vi. 28; IV R. 12,20. Strass- 

maier and others read ina kate muduti, with the hands of my wisdom. 

50. ana mul-ta-u-ti be-lu-ti-a, for the renown of my lordship (Harper 
and Abel); it is evidently the same as ana mul-ta-’-ti-ia (KB. n. 23) trans¬ 
lated by Schrader “for a resting placed t) (from n a * a 1 u !(?)). 

52-54. see alfeo Jensen in ZK. n. 308 ; 54 (end) he reads u[kin], but see 
Harper’s AEI. p. 31. 

53 . a-bi _ en-na-a, a form, which Abel cannot explain, is a compound of 
abd + enaa (for anna, this). 


Col. VI. 

4 - 6 . See my remarks before Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. ’90). 

13 (ameiu) ur-ra-ku-ti are discussed by Jensen, Kosmologie, p. 323, rm. 

1 ; Ws. 72, 429 ; the word is derived from e r d, to engrave. 

14. ad kira gira, a magnificent park, or better (i 9 ) sar-mab, cf. KB.u. 

234 ad V R. 10,104; Do. p. 199 (below). 

17. Read ma-gal (not rabi§) and compare Zb. 28, rm. 1; Pognon, Bav - 

tan, 36. 

20. Read Suktu (Harper) not 8uktu; it is a syn. of atabbu, canal; 
Dy. 143; Jensen, ZK. 11 . 60 = Hebr. ; Senn. Bav. 12 (KB. n. 116). 

24. On the luld see Jensen (KB. n. 234 ad V R. 10,104). 

25. ina kirbiSa akrima I invited or called into it (Harper-Abel, follow- 
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ing Lyon ad Sargon-stele, 1. 99) from a verb » to call, to invite; but see 
Jensen ad Asrb. rv. 98 (KB. h. 195); akri = / entertained; kiretu feast, 

banquet, 

30. The nike taSribte ebbuti are not merely clean (or pure) offerings) 
but victims of powerful strength and clean (Harper); for taSribtu see ZK. n. 

347; ZA. ii. 81. rm. 3 ; BAS, i. 284. 

31. See BAS. i. 285. 

32. Cf. Craig’s Dissert, p. 25 (above) and read with Harper i k (not ik) ta- 
rabu. 

35. ina ta-kul-ti u ki-ri-e-ti (Hebr. |T)3) Hebraica, yi. 155. 

36. Lt. 178 ad Tigl. Pil. vn. 92; Ls. p. 81; BAS. i. 323; also ZA. rv. 13, 28 

and 228,12. 

38. u-§a*li-$a nu-pa-ar-Su-un, I caused their hearts (spirits) to rejoice 
(Harper); Abel simply : I caused them to rejoice, n u p a r u seems to be a form 
like nubalu, Tigl. Pil. yii. 57; u-ga-ru field, etc.; in ZA. iy. 241,34 we have 
limmir nu-par-[8u]. Also Ws. 74, 432; 130,168 (= KB. n. 78,168) and 156, 
130. 

39. amkira gurraSun; cf. Hommel in ZD MO. 32 (78) 185 ; and Delitzsch 
in LCB. (’81) 735; from 1TVH , to enclose. 

40. Ad Samnu gu -1 a - a see V R. 65, 53 ; ZK. n. 344, rm. 1; Zb. 98 ; ZA. 
m. 170-173 ; BAS. i. 323 and Hebraica, yi. 155, rm.; gu-lu-u = ra-bu-u II 
R. 13, 22-23 ; A V. 1721 ; Ht. 59,12 and 15 ; IV R. 18,12, b. 

42. ina tdb Seri, c.st.of tubbu, like tur (gimilli) from turru; nub 

(libbi) from nubbu (ZA. rv. 274sq.) and bu-ud libbi, c. st. of buddfl, 

as ti-ik (KB. n. 116) from tekti, POfl; tib from tebfl (e. g. tib taba- 

aiia V R. 2, 36, etc.); read kabitti (not kabatti and compare V R. 1, 64; 

8 ^ 

Zb. 29, 43 sq., Hebr. “133 , Arab. du$); c. st. kabtat. 

•• T 3, 

46. The ZAG-MUK-KU is treated by Oppert in GGA . (’84) 335 and 
Flemming, Neb. p. 37; Amiaud, ZA. hi. 41. Pognon, Wadi-Brissa , 73, 88 sqq.; 
Jensen, Kosmologie , 84sqq.; ZA. v. 123sq.; zammuku = re§ Satti, I R. 
60,56 b, just as E-ZI-DA = bit kenu (I R. 66,38, c) and KI NAM-TAR- 
ENE = parak Simati (I R. 60, 54, b); also Do. p. 199, J 73, rm. 

48. be-li undt tabazi are weapons, the implements of war; thus the 

u-na-at libbi (V R. 61, 26, e, left untranslated in BAS. i. 275) are the imple¬ 
ments for the interior. 

49. Instead of gimir unmani, as Harper, read gimir umman&te with 
Abel-Winckler. 

49. Read liS-tab-ru-u with Harper, against Abel’s liStapru, which, 
according to his translation, he considers an Ipht^&l of Saparu! 
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CYLINDER B (III R. 15-16). BY HUGO WINCKLER (KB. H. 140-152). 

Column I. 

I . See Harper, AEL p. 32, bel. 

3. Harper l. c. 32 says I read ni-pi-sa (so Pinches also). Dl. 117, 7 reads 
ni-pi-ir; Hebraica, (’87) 148 he adopts Delitzsch’s reading . 31 

6 . Why not translate literally I raised my "hand (inprayer( ?)) (as Harper does). 
10. One day , two days uluk-ki-pa pa-an, I did not turn around. Is 
not this clearly a mistake for uk-ki pa-an, the pa being repeated by mis¬ 
take ? So at least according to Harper and all others, e. g., Proc. Am. Or. Soc . 

(Oct. ’87) xxx y .; 32 ul uk-ki (Arab. £j>^) I waited not. 

II . Correct Winckler after Harper’s translation : the rear (of my army) I did 
not see; 11 b means the attendance of the horses , the harnessing of the chariots. 

12 . Winckler felt that ul before untit tahazi was out of place; and if 
his reading naS (c. st. of na§ti) can be established it would be a decided im¬ 
provement. Harper says nothing about the possibility of reading n a§. 

13. a-§u-Sur = aSur; see Harper, and my note on Senn. v. 30. 

14. 9 i-ti-it girre’a ul a§puk. Winckler, my field-tents( ?) I did not 
pitch; but read with Harper, 9 i d ti t girri’a ul a § p u k provisions for my 
campaign I did not heap up. 

14. Read rag-gu for §algu and see Harper and Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. 
’87) xxxv.; my translation of this passage is given in my note on Senn. iv. 75 sq. 

15. Read kima (i$$tiru) si-si-en-ni, so Harper; BAS. i. 167, 324; 
Hebraica, vi. 154. 

16. Winckler ana sa-b&p; Harper ana sa-kap. 

18. Speaking of Hani-gal-bat ZA. v. 177 rm. 1 says “the reading rab 
fof GAL never occurs ;” this applies also to Col. IY. 20 (KB. n. 146). 

20. u-§al-lu kakkeSunu: Winckler and brandished their weapons; Har¬ 
per, and forced a battle; u-Sal-lu stands for u§alu, for uga’lu and 

is the present of the Pfel, cf. i§-al in Col. II. 11 ; and my note on Senn. V. 49. 
ZA. v. 306 translates und zogen die Waffen. 

21. Winckler omits to translate danni, of my mighty (battle); e-mu-u 
mab-feu-ur, Winckler: and they were affrighted; so he reads after Hommel, 

«i ni-pi-ir, would be o. st. to a noun nipru, from eperu.^Ai to cover, Hebraica, i. 

178, rm. 1,etc. Asm. iii. 89 (KB. 1 .100) we read lna klplna ni-pi-rl lu l$bat, translated 
byPelser, in Kipina hatte er cine gedeekte Stellungi ?) genommen; another nl-lp-ru occurs 
HR. 22. 81; 80,49 ; 86, 49 cd =ma-a-ru (son) and 58, ab = lil-li-du nS') child; V R. 26,20 gh sqq. 
= zifcpu, stalk, Dp. 88; which latter is = il-tum 0*7') n. 83,7. 

siuk-kl-pa occurs KB. II. 206 (below), ukklpa adannu = fime imlfl the time became 
fuU. uk-ku-pu = to happen, II R. 48, 6cd; V R. 11,19 c we read a-fcip-pu, oompared to Hebr. 

heel, but Ht. 112, 19 shows that we have to read a-ta-bu, which according to Dw. 8ia 
means to attack DDK). 
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Geschichte, p. 689, rm. 2; Hommel, ibid., translates: they made front. It is 
•amusing to notice that V R. 1, 84, which passage is referred to for the reading 
mab~bu-ur, reads il-li-ka mab-bu~tiS, in Jensen’s contribution (KB. n. 
160; also see KB. n. 238, 19); mabbutu means defeated illika or 6m u 

mabbutiS = Ai was defeated, or was considered defeated 

22-26. see also Proc. Am. Or. Soc. (Oct. ’87) xxxv. 

26. Or. Harper writes to me, that the translation of line 26 has been omitted 
through a mistake of the printer. Winckler asks, who stood around Esarhad- 
don(?) the gods or the troops.(?) There can be little doubt that ittanasbaru 
refers to ina pubriSunu ibbti, which evidently means, the men in the 
enemy’s army. After i kbu (26) I would suggest a repetition of annti 5 a r - 
ani. 

Col. n. 

I. ituk could also be read mut-tub and this a byform of mu tabu, road, 
way. For the following, compare Babylonian Chronicle, Col. III. 39 sqq. {KB. n. 

282-3). 

3. Read Salat Uruk (Harper). 

4. nitu ilme, see my note on Senn. v. 13; also V R. 5, 76 ; II R. 35, 9ab 
= da§atd; 36, 7 ab = tu-ku-un-tum ; ni-i-tum (8a 1 a-me-e) V R. 21 
cd; ni’u = zumd; cf. also II R. 24, 45 ; V R. 21, 44; 29, 24 ; 41, 61. 

7. ta-biS u&eSibuni, they had graciously seated me; better firmly (Har¬ 
per) or well. Cf. V R. 1, 44; Marduk Sa $abi5 ibband, who hath been well 
created , ZA. v. 57, 2; also ib. 59,13; IV R. 18, 35; Tigl. Pil. vm. 62. 

9. Translate, that one did not fear , did not willingly desist and did not leave 
my servant in peace. Cf. ana epiS (biti elli) a-bi la-a ad-du-u, Tigl. Pil. 
vni. 20, {KB. i. 44sq.); V R. 64, 38 a la egi la aSit abi la addu I did not 
tire (JMI*), did not withdraw , did not desist. Also see Dp. 139 sq. 

II. Sulma or Sulum Sarruti’a Sa’alu means to pay respects to my 
royal majesty , cf. V R. 7, 89, etc. 

14. (ameiu) pib&ti Sa pa$i (as Harper) not pibdti Sa p&ti. 

17. mamit e tebu does not mean to transgress , violate an oath; translate : 
on account of the oath of the great gods , which he had taken (in former days and 
now transgressed), A S u r etc. laid upon him a heavy punishment (Harper’s trans¬ 
lation of annu is good). Also Hebr. means sin , and punishment (Isa. v. 
18); cf. V R. 8,10 (KB. n. 216 sq., where Jensen has the correct rendering). 

21. epSet Elamti Sa.e-tep-pu-Su (Harper) not i-tib-bu-Su 

(Winckler). 

» Amiaud’s articles (Revue d* Assyriologie, n. 11, etc.) should be known to every Assyrlologist; 
also see Zb. 70; Jensen, KosmologU, 888 sq.; Di» 96,5; BA8. 1 .18,8 and 814. 
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23. u-$al-la-a belu-ti: Winckler and others: he besought my lordship ; 
I believe that we have to render (his brother came to Assyria) and asked for the 
government (of Elam). Then follows: I entrusted to him the mat tarn-dim 
(cf. KB. n. 282, 39) in its whole extent. I should like to know where in As¬ 
syrian literature the meaning “dominion” for ridtitu, is warranted; all the 
passages, which I know, show that it has to do with the harem. I believe that 
rid tit u and bit ridtitu can be used promiscuously, and translate ridtit 
a b i § u the harem of his brother ; the harem must have been of great importance, 
and therefore special mention is made thereof. 

29. galtu is a syn. of ra§bu, terrible, cf. Hn. 60, 7 and 8; Neb. vi. 45 ; IV 
R. 26, 49 a (ZK. i. 315, rm. 1) ; II R. 24, 62 gh, we have agti galtu (the raging 

flood), followed by agti ntiri (for namri, from namaru, to be fierce , liko 
timu na’ri = fierce animal, V R. 46, 43, ab) and agti elti, high flood ; gala- 
tu is = nadaru ho be furious. 

30. mab&z tuk-la-ti-Su is neither the principal city, nor the city of his 
confidence, but his garrison , the city of his troops. 

Col. III. 

Cf. Cyl. A, Col. II. 6. Winckler might well have followed Harper’s example* 
and supplied the preceding words, for the sake of the context. 

5. Read ti (not di-)fci; bar-b a might be ma8-ba [at] and mean the 

country, which measures (i. e. extends) to the neighborhood, borders of Tabal. 

10. Why not read with Harper ina iSati akmu? 

12. la i5ti, means here they had not committed , (so Harper); igti means 
as well to have , as to be. 

23. pa-rik (not rik-)ti. 

Col. IV. 

8. u d u r e are dromedaries. 

24. Hebraica, vi. 154, Harper says “Winckler has accepted the reading of 
Pinches,” but not entirely. Winckler reads at-ta-di while Harper-Pinches 
a§-ta-di. I prefer at-ta-di from n ad ti; instead of gu- read ku-ra-de- 
§u-nu. 

26. Harper adds [ip-par-Si-du] had fled; and then connect with Cyl. A* 

Col. 111. 42. 


Col. V. 

1 sq. cf. Cyl. A, IV. 49 sqq. and Harper’s edition of Cyl. B. 

7. ni-ru Su-a-tu should be read a§-ru Suatu according to Harper; cf* 
also KB. n. 134, note; Pinches ( AEI.) seems to favor n i -, but that would givo 
no sense, while Harper’s reading suits the context. 
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8. See my remarks before the Am. Or. Soc. (Oct *90). 

11. It is strange that Cyl. A reads eli-Sa! uSraddi. 

12sqq. See Rec. Past , m. 107; Dy. 273; KAT. 2 336 sq.; 354 sqq.; Bezold, 
Literatur , 105, No. 2; ete. 

19. IR. 48 (No. 1), 7 reads correctly XII. 

Col. VI. 

13. Read ana arkat (not arktit). 

16. I R. 47, 64 b distinctly reads mu-5a-ru-u (var. 8ar-u); V R. 23,19 
reads mu-Sa-ru; it means signature, and is explained by Sitir Sumiia; its 
etymology is discussed in ZK. i. 268 sq.; ZK. u. 16 and 425; also cf. Dy. 142, 
No. 38; Guy. Notes y i 59; ZK. n. 353; Do. p. 198 sq. 

19. Translate, so do thou as I did , and look after my signature (Harper); 
where does Winckler get his ni V * k i(?) ? read i Vi (with Harper). 

20. Read itti mu-Sar-e (Harper); 21 then will (not may) A. and I. hear 
thy prayers. 

KB. ii. 151, No. 1 of the smaller inscriptions, 1.4, Mucur is DHlfO Lower 

t «■ • • 

_ _ _ • 

Egypt , and Pa-tu-ru (so, according to Schrader KOF. 285, rm. 1) - si is Path- 

ros: DnnS Is*- x - H = Eaifcwpfa; while KuS is Ethiopia. 

Some notes on the Black Stone (I R. 49) and on Asurbanipal (V R. 1-10 = 
KB. h. 152 sqq.) will be published in a future number of Hebraica ; a review of 
the second half of KB. Hi. is found in American Journal of Philology , XI. No. 4. 


CORRECTIONS TO VOL. VII, NO. 1. 

Page 58, 17 read H&l; ad makkuru see BAS. i. 631; 62, 87 ; 66, 80 read “see ad 

OoL V. 88, and oompare the of I Kings vu. 83 68,72 Aram. ; 60 rem. 89 KJJJ = |KX. 
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THE PENTATEUGHAL QUESTION. III. GEN. 37:2-EX. 12:51. 

By Professor W. Henry Green, 


Princeton Theological Seminary* 


B. Ex. 1:1-12:61. 


SECTION xm. EX. 1:1-7:7. 

The Divine Names. 

Elohim and Jehovah are here used with the same discrimination that we 
have found to characterize their employment throughout the Book of Genesis. 
Elohim is appropriate 1:17,21 in the phrase “ feared God ” as a general term for 
piety, compare Gen. 20:11; 22:12, the article being added a® Gen. 24:18, 

to indicate that this pious fear was directed to the true God; 1:20 of providential 
benefits; 2:23-25 where the contrast is between human oppressors of Israel and 
God who espoused their cause; 8:1 and 4:27 the mountain of God as the scene of a 
divine revelation, compare 18:6; 4:16 and 7:1 Moses is instead of God as an organ 
of divine communication; 4:20 the rod of God as an instrument of divine power, 
compare 17:9. In ch. 8 God reveals himself to Moses as Jehovah, and during this 

I 

interview the two names are interchangeably employed; thenceforth Jehovah is 
regularly used (with the exceptions above mentioned, which are for special rea¬ 
sons) until 6:2,3, where God again makes himself known as Jehovah, promising 
to Moses in his despondency such a manifestation of what this name involved as 
had never been witnessed before. 


A. The Portion Assigned to J. 

The bulk of the narrative is as in Genesis given to JE, and the attempt is 
made to bridge the chasm thus created and produce the semblance of continuity 
for P by arbitrarily assigning to it a few scattered verses, sundered from their 
proper connection. In all this the critics repeatedly set at naught their own 
criteria as well as violate the evident proprieties of the case. The alleged pecu¬ 
liarities of language, style, material and theology are purely fictitious, resulting 
directly from the division made in this closely connected and regularly unfolding 
narrative, and do not in any way suggest diversity of authorship. 


1. Chapter 1:1-6,7,13,14. 

The list of Jacob’s sons 1:1-6 is a brief recapitulation of the more detailed 
account, Gen. 46:8-27, some of whose peculiar expressions it retains, while never- 
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theless the order of the names is modified into conformity with the like list, Gen. 
85:23-26. By almost unanimous critical consent these three enumerations are 
alike referred to P, which is an admission that the same writer may have occasion 
to repeat statements before made; and that such repetitions may be no indication 
of distinct sources. And even though with Kayser, Gen. 46:8-27 and Ex. 1:5a be 
imputed to R to escape critical embarrassments (which others try to evade by 
claiming that Gen. 46:8 sqq. has been worked over by R), the identity of Gen. 85: 
23 sqq. and Ex. 1:1-4,6b remains. Knobel claims Ex. 1:6 for P along with the 
rest of the paragraph, vs. 1-7, to which it belongs; but as this verse manifestly 
prepares the way for vs. 8 sqq., the majority of critics cut it out of its connection 
and attribute it to E, notwithstanding the fact that a previous record of the death 
of Joseph is also ascribed to him, Gen. 50:26. Verse 7 is also given to P, though 
he is reputed to have already stated the vast multiplication of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, Gen. 47:27. And yet immediately after having thus three 
times in succession referred two statements of the same thing to one writer, 
the critics gravely affirm that 1:12a is a doublet of 1:7 and 1:11 of vs. 13,14 
(Hebraica, VI., p. 27), and must consequently be traced to different documents, 
though each verse is precisely in place in the plan of this admirably constructed 
chapter. 


The enormous increase of the Israelites is insertions from a parallel, narrative. But 
depicted 1:7 by heaping together four synony- rPD. and |nS7 are combined in P, Gen. 
mous verbs, and adding a duplicated intensive 8:17; 9:7. The verb DXJ? occurs but once in 
adverb. The critics have taken ofTenoe at this the Pentateuch outside of this ohapter, via., 
unusual combination, which is plainly due to Gen. 26:16, J; so, as JQlioher confesses, there 
the effort to give adequate expression to this is no reason why It should not here belong to 
most extraordinary case. Ndldeke would P. 32 and D1XJ? are joined together, Num. 
erase 1DXJH. ..lyiBH, Wellhausen and Dill- 82:1a P, and nowhere else in the Pentateuch 
mann 1DXJH IDV!, Schrader 10VJH only, as except in this ohapter and In Deuteronomy. 


The immense number of Israelites, v. 7, is in obvious contrast to their few¬ 
ness when they entered Egypt, vs. 1-5, and is the necessary explanation of all that 
follows, vs. 8-22, the perplexity of the king of Egypt and the stem measures 
adopted for their repression. The very words of v. 7 are alluded to v. 9 (3*1 

and v. 20 (HKD 3“l v ))- The whole chapter is thus solidly 

bound together, and no room left for the critical assumption that this latter por¬ 
tion is from a different document. 

Four measures of growing severity were successively employed to oppress the 
Israelites and reduce their strength. 1. Taskmasters were set over them, v. 11. 
2. As this proved abortive, v. 12, their bondage was intensified, and they were 
made to serve with rigor, vs. 13,14. 3. The midwives were commanded to destroy 
the male children of the Hebrews, vs. 15,16. 4. As this did not succeed,vs. 17-21, 
a like command was given by Pharaoh to all his people, v. 22. The regular pro¬ 
gression in these cruel expedients shows that they form a continuous series. The 
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critics, however, sunder out one of the number and arbitrarily assign it to a dif¬ 
ferent document from the rest. The allegation, Hebraic a, VI., p. 28, that 
_ “ 1:13 sq. would logically come before 1:11 ” is a mistake, since the expressions of 
the former are more intense and so mark a more advanced stage. However 
“ absurd ” it may have been “ for them to try the same means again,” which had 
failed before, it is just what persecutors have always done. Why “ in this case 
there would be no ground left for the command to destroy the infants ” itus hard 
to see; after exhausting other expedients the king resorts to this barbarous meas¬ 
ure. Verses 13,14 are, moreover, equally bound to the different documents, to P 
by “rigor” twice "]"!£) in Pentateuch besides only Lev. 25:43,46,63, to J by 
“ made bitter ” in Pentateuch only besides Gen. 49:23, while “ in brick ” 

plainly points forward to the narrative Ex. 6:7 sqq. J (Well.) E (Dill.), an allu¬ 
sion which the critics seek to evade by erasing the unwelcome word with its 
adjuncts. 

2. Chapter 2:23b-26. 

The entire narrative between 1:14 and 6:2 is given by the critics to J or E and 
a shift made to fill the resulting gap in P by assigning to it 2:23b-25, though 
these verses are indispensable in the connection in which they stand and it is not 
even pretended that they contain a single word characteristic of P. And “ the 
covenant with Isaac ” is a clear reference to J, Gen. 26:2-5.24; no such covenant 

is mentioned in any passage assigned by the critics to P. affords no 

/ 

ground for division, since that is the only name of God which has thus far 
occurred in Exodus. 

The suggestion, Hebraica, VI., p. 28, that 2:23a “is out of place,” is 
entirely unfounded. It “ does mean that the new king (of 1:8), the severe king 
died,” and cannot mean anything else. But it is neither said nor implied that 
“ the children of Israel groaned over it;” they sighed by reason of the bondage, 
which did not terminate with his death. Verses 23-25 are preliminary to God’s 

revelation of himself to Moses, ch. 8, and commissioning him to deliver Israel. 

* 

Two facts are stated to prepare the way for what is to follow. 1. The king of 
Egypt was dead: it was hence a favorable juncture for Moses to return and 
espouse the cause of Israel, cf. 4:19. 2. God heard the groans of Israel and 
remembered his covenant with their fathers; it may consequently be expected 
that he would interfere on their behalf. With explicit reference to the language 
here used God reveals himself to Moses, 8:6, and through him to the people, 8:15, 
16, as the God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, cf. 2:24. He adds, v. 7, “ I 
have surely seen” (cf. 2:25 “and have heard their cry” (D/lp^X 

'DP DtPi cf. 2:24 v. 23 “I know” (cf. 2:25 '* 9 * 

“ the cry of the children of Israel is come unto me,” cf. 2:23. If these verses are 

* In consequence of the coincidences in expression between 2:26 and 8:7, Jiilicher feels con¬ 
strained to refer the former not to P but to R. * 
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assigned to a different document from ch. 8, then God speaks in the latter of hav¬ 
ing heard his people’s cry, and yet there is no previous mention of their having 
cried to him. 

3. Chapter 6:3-7:7. 

From 2:25 the critics spring at once to 6:2, claiming that this is the true orig¬ 
inal connection in P, and that all that intervenes is from another source. This is 
urged upon the following grounds: 

1. If 6:2 be joined directly with 2:25, the narrative will be continuous and 
the sense perfect. 

2. 6:2 sqq. is full of references to 2:23-25, showing their intimate mutual 
’relation. 

3. 6:2-7:7 is a parallel and independent account of what had already been 
fully and somewhat variously related before. 

4. The representation made in this section differs from that previously given 
in certain striking and characteristic particulars. 

But these arguments do not prove what they are adduced to prove. 

As to the first point, the seeming continuity of the narrative, if 8:1-6:1 be 
omitted. 

(1) This is very far from showing that 2:25 was originally connected with 
6:2. Distant paragraphs can often be fitted to one another by a little ingenuity 
bo that a reader would not be aware that they did not belong together. This is 
especially the case with paragraphs, which, as in the present instance, record suc¬ 
cessive stages in the same transaction. 

(2) The connection is perfectly good as the section now stands; there is no 
incongruity or want of appropriateness in its present position and no reason for 
seeking to attach it elsewhere. 

(3) Moses is suddenly introduced 6:2, and Aaron 6:13, with no previous inti¬ 
mation of their existence and no explanation who they were. This incongruity 
created by the removal of the very account (ch. 2 sqq.) here presupposed, gives 
rise to new critical assumptions. Kuenen fancies that P had spoken of Moses 
and Aaron in some passage which has not been preserved. Kayser gets rid of the 
allusion to Aaron by referring 6:13-80 to R. Dillmann declines to do this, but 
with a like view of finding the first mention of Aaron in 7:1 he transposes 6:30- 
7:5 before 6:13 and places 7:6 immediately after it. Wellhausen undertakes to 
supply the missing mention of Moses and Aaron by the conjecture that the 
account of their ancestry (6:16 sqq.) may originally have preceded 6:2, while in its 
present position and extent as including Aaron’s wife and children (vs. 23 sqq.) 
the genealogy is in his judgment inappropriate and a later addition. The allega¬ 
tion, Hebraic a, VI., p. 27, “ F knows nothing of Moses’ marriage, though men¬ 
tioning the wives of Aaron and Eleazar,” is simply a reluctant confession that 
this table of lineage intentionally omits what had already been recorded, 2:21, 
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thus proving itself to be of one piece with the antecedent history. The apposite¬ 
ness of the entire genealogy, every clause of which is in analogy with those pre¬ 
viously given, further appears from the fact that it not only introduces Aaron and 
Moses, who are just entering upon the momentous task assigned them, but like¬ 
wise Korah, Nadab, Abihu, Eleazar, Ithamar, and Phinehas, who are to figure in 
the subsequent history. This is in precise accordance with the invariable usage 
of the Pentateuch from the beginning, in which the line of descent of all the 
prominent actors is scrupulously traced. Noldeke confesses the suitableness of 
the table in general, but stumbles at the sons of Reuben and Simeon (vs. 14,15) as 
here uncalled for, and in his opinion an interpolation. Jiilicher very properly 
replies that an interpolator would not have stopped with inserting these two* 
names only, when there was an equal reason for adding all the rest of Jacob’s 
sons. In fact there is a suitableness in vs. 14,15 standing where they do to indi¬ 
cate Levi’s place as the third in age in his father’s family, as is conceded, He- 
braica, VI., p. 27. Jiilicher proposes to relieve the suddenness of the mention of 
Moses in 6:2 by transposing before it the entire genealogy with 6:13 as its title, 
which will thus connect directly with 2:25; although this would place u Jehovah” 
in 6:13 prior to what he considers the first revelation of this name in 6:2,3. But 
after all this self-imposed trouble and these fruitless conjectures of the critics, it 
is difficult to see why the reasons, be they what they may, which led an imaginary 
B to give to this whole passage its present position, may not have been equally 
influential with the original writer. This busy tinkering merely betok ens a weak 
spot, which needs in some way to be covered up. 

As to the second critical allegation that 6:2 sqq. contain several verbal allu¬ 
sions to 2:23-25, it is freely admitted that God’s hearing the groaning of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel and remembering his covenant, and the bondage, 6:5 refer to 2:23, 
24. This shows that these passages are in intimate and designed relation to each 
other, but not that they were continuous. The language of 6:2-4 is still more 
closely conformed to that of Genesis, ch. 17, to which there is explicit reference 
and repeated verbal correspondence; but it does not follow from this that they 
belong in immediate juxtaposition or that violent critical methods are to be 
resorted to with the view of bringing this about. 

The third allegation of the critics that 6:2 sqq. is a parallel account of the 
same transaction already recorded 8:1 sqq., is assumed not only without proof but 
in defiance of clear proof to the contrary. And this baseless assumption is the 
principal ground of the partitions here made. 

(1) It is universally confessed that the connection in which this paragraph 
now stands and the manner in which it is related show that the author of the 
book understood this to be a distinct event from any that had been narrated 
before, and intended that it should be so regarded by his readers. The critics are 
consequently obliged to assume that B with all the sources in their primitive form 
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before him held this view which they are able to correct with simply the materials 
which he has left them. 

(2) There are certain features of resemblance between the two transactions, 
but the time, place and attendant circumstances are different. Here the critics 
most unwarrantably urge the points in common in proof that they are the same 
event, and then parade the points of disagreement in evidence that these are var¬ 
iant and inconsistent accounts from different writers, who followed distinct tra¬ 
ditions. In reality they only succeed thus in overthrowing their own argument. 
The discrepancies simply show that the events are, as the writer himself believed 
and represented, separate occurrences. And the respects, in which they agree, 
are such as might easily be repeated on successive occasions. It is neither incon¬ 
ceivable nor improbable that God should repeat to Moses, when dejected by the 
ill success of his first application to Pharaoh, the same assurances that had been 
given him when first called to this work, that he would make himself known to 
them as Jehovah, and fulfil the covenant made with their fathers and bring them 
out of the bondage of Egypt to the land of Canaan. On the contrary this is the 
most natural thing in the world, and just what might be expected under the 
circumstances. That he should repeat this to the people, 6:9, and that Aaron 
who had been made his spokesman unto the people, 4:16, should now be appointed 
his coadjutor before Pharaoh, 7:1,2 is also a matter of course. All this warrants no 
suspicion that there is here a fresh recital of what had been related before. Any 
history whatever could be discredited and endless confusion introduced into it, if on 
the ground of superficial resemblances distinct events were thus to be identified. 

The fourth critical argument from the diversity of representation in this and 
the preceding section has already been substantially answered so far as statements 
of facts are concerned, by showing that it indicates not difference of authorship 
but a difference in the events recorded. 

(1) The critics will have it that according to P, God’s first revelation to Moses 
of his purpose to deliver Israel was made not in Midian, nor in the wilderness, 
but in Egypt, 6:28; and that P knows nothing of Moses having been up to this 
time anywhere else than in Egypt. It would be better to say that according to 
the critical partition Moses’ previous history is an absolute blank in P; he neither 
knows where Moses has been nor what he has done, until suddenly and without 
explanation he comes into view in this transaction. There is no intimation that' 
he had spent all his life in Egypt, nor that this was the first revelation made to 
him. The contrary seems to be implied in 6:28, where the Lord’s speaking to 
Moses in the land of Egypt suggests a contrast with what he had spoken to him 
elsewhere. The simple fact, uncontradicted by any statement or implication in 
the whole narrative, is that God first appeared to Moses in Midian and summoned 
him to his work; he revealed himself to him again in Egypt after his unsuccess¬ 
ful appeal to Pharaoh. 
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(2) Hbbraica, VI., p. 28, “ 6:2 sq. naturally means that God introduces him¬ 
self to Moses as Yahweh, a name by which he has never before been known. But 
what does that mean in the face of 8:15 ? Would a writer forget himself so in 
the same section ? Would he use such language and thus contradict a former 
statement ?” 

a. One would think that the very absurdity of their conclusions would lead 
the critics to reconsider their premises. No writer would so flatly contradict him¬ 
self of course. Nor would any sensible Redactor. Can that interpretation of 6:8 
be correct, which puts it in glaring and absolute contradiction with every previous 
passage in which the name Jehovah occurs ? Is it conceivable that R, the pre¬ 
sumed compiler of this great national history, used language in 6:3 which gives 
the lie to the whole antecedent portion of his work ? that he in this verse uses 
language which means that the word Jehovah had never been heard nor uttered 
by the patriarchs, and yet in repeated passages before avers that it had been in 
constant use from the days of Eve and Enos downward ? And yet the entire crit¬ 
ical hypothesis is based on precisely this assumption. 

5. It has before been shown, Hebraic a, V., p. 187, that the critical interpre¬ 
tation of Ex. 6:3 is contradicted by the uniform meaning of the phrase in the 
mouth of God “ know that I am Jehovah,” which is used no less than twelve 
times in the immediately following chapters of Exodus with specific reference to 
the passage before us; it is contradicted likewise by the uniform usage of the 
phrase “ to know the name of Jehovah ” as found throughout the Scriptures. 
These expressions never denote an external acquaintance with the word Jehovah, 
but always a manifestation of the perfections of Jehovah in human experience. 
Such a manifestation should be accorded to the children of Israel under Moses as 
had never been witnessed by the patriarchs. The passage does not concern itself 
with the history of the word “ Jehovah ” and no inference can be drawn from it 
on this subject. Consequently it does not afford the slightest basis of conjecture 
that it once belonged to a document which sedulously avoided the use of the 
divine name Jehovah up to this point and thenceforth employed it. 

c. But upon any interpretation of 6:3 there is no imaginable conflict between 
it and 8:15. Even if it meant that the word Jehovah was unknown to the patri¬ 
archs, there is no intimation or suggestion that it had not previously been made 
* known to Moses. The charge of forgetfulness or selfcontradiction on the part of 
the writer is, therefore, on any view of the passage entirely gratuitous. 

(3) Hebraic a, VI., p. 27, “ From JE it would seem that Yahweh was known 
as the God of the patriarchs (8:15); in P this name is first revealed to Moses.” 

But according to all the critics 8:15 belongs to E; their uniform contention is 
that E in ch. 8 records the first revelation of the name Jehovah and they make 
this the basis of their assertion that it is parallel to ch. 6 and a narrative of the 
very same event by a different writer. On the critical hypothesis E and P alike 
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maintain that the name Jehovah was first revealed to Moses; so that even from 
this point of view the alleged conflict does not exist. But in truth neither ch. 8 
nor ch. 6 concern themselves about the time when the word Jehovah first came 
into use; so that there is no room for any variance between them in respect to it. 

(4) It is alleged that according to P, 6:9,12, the people in their dejection 
and distress would not hearken to Moses, whereas according to J, 8:18; 4:81 they 
believed his message. 

But the seeming conflict is produced by the critics themselves, who confuse 
two separate occasions. When Moses first spoke to the people they believed; but 
when they found that the only result of his intervention was to increase their 
burdens, they would no longer hearken to him. Dillmann acknowledges that 
there is no contradiction here; that J or E must have given an account of the 
people’s reception of the promise made in 6:1 and that B inserted 6:9 from that 
account. 

(5) Other differences alleged, Hebraic A, VI., p. 27, are quite trivial. 44 In J 
(8:7) and in E (8:9), God sees the oppression as well as hears their cry (that is, he 
is near); in P he only hears.” But it is expressly said in P 2:25 that he sees 
(K*T1) well as hears, 2:24; 6:5. “ According to P, God listens to Israel simply 
because he remembered his covenant with the patriarchs; but in J£ it is his com¬ 
passion for their suffering.” “ Simply ” is inserted without warrant; while the 
title 4# the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob,” 8:6,15,16 JE shows his memory of 
his covenant. “ P knows nothing of Moses’ lack of faith; while the prophetic 
writers make much of it (8:11-13; 4:1-17).” But Moses’ original reluctance to 
undertake his mission was overcome, 4:18 ; why should it be expected to reappear 
subsequently in ch. 6 ? And yet 6:12,30 does show something of the same shrink¬ 
ing and sense of personal unfitness as 4:10. 

(6) It is further alleged that in JE 8:18, permission is sought to go three 
days’ journey into the wilderness, while in P, 6:11, the demand made upon Pha¬ 
raoh is that he let the children of Israel go unconditionally; in JE, 6:1, the king 
himself is to drive them out, while in P, 7:4, the Lord shall lead them forth with¬ 
out the king’s permission; in JE, 4:22, Moses but in P, 7:2, Aaron is the speaker 
in the presence of the king. These points can best be reserved for future consid¬ 
eration. 

The fifth critical argument for sundering 6:2-7:7 from the immediately pre¬ 
ceding context is drawn from its language and style which is said to be that of 
P and in marked contrast with that of the previous section. 

But (1) it should be noted that the characteristic expressions of 6:2-4 are all 
taken from Genesis, ch. 17. 44 Jehovah appeared unto Abraham;” 44 God Al¬ 
mighty,” Gen. 17:1; u establish my covenant,” v. 7; 44 give the land of Canaan, 
the land of their pilgrimage,” v. 8. God known to Isaac and Jacob as God Al¬ 
mighty is with allusion to Gen. 28:3 and 85:11, both of which passages are also 
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baaed on Gen. 17. The repeated recurrence of these and other expressions drawn 
from Gen. 17 in combination does not indicate that the passages in which they 
are found are by a different writer from the rest of the narrative, who may be 
supposed always to employ them in preference to other equivalent phrases. These 
reminiscences of God’s covenant with Abraham naturally clothe themselves in 
the very language of that great fundamental transaction, so momentous to him 
and to his descendants. But this does not prevent the same writer from using 
different forms of speech, when this particular transaction is not immediately in 
his thoughts. 

(2) After 6:2-4, whose expressions are borrowed from Gen. 17, and v. 5* 

which is similarly related to 2:23,24, the language is no longer purely such as ia 
credited to P. Thus vs. 6,7 “ burdens ” rY?3D 5 6 44 rid ” ; v. 8, 44 bring 

you into the land,” the oath to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, lifting up the hand in 
token of an oath are all marks of JE, and 44 heritage ” HBHIO which occurs but 
once beside in the Hexateuch, is not the word that would be expected in P. 
With these are blended other expressions said to be characteristic of P as v. 6, 
“ bondage ” mar (but see Gen. 29:27; 30:26; Ex. 5:9,11 JE), “with a 
stretched out arm,” for which JE has v. 1 “ with a strong hand ” (but in Deuter¬ 
onomy the same writer repeatedly uses both together); 44 judgments” (also 7:4 
and but twice beside in Hexateuch); v. 7, “ I will be to you a God ” (a phrase bor¬ 
rowed from Gen. 17:7, and here joined with “ I will take you to me for a people,” 
which occurs nowhere else in P) and 44 ye shall know that I am Jehovah.” These 
mixed criteria in vs. 6-8, freely used by the same writer, can only be accounted 
for by the critics as due to the manipulation of K, and according to Dillmann vs. 
9-13 are also made up by B partly from P and partly from JE. 

(3) This brings us to the genealogical table, vs. 14sqq., which Kayser attri¬ 
butes not to P but to B, and Wellhausen only partly to P, alleging that B must 
have added Aaron’s descendants, while Jiilicher maintains that the table as origi¬ 
nally prepared by P was fuller than it is at present, embracing descendents of all 
the sons of Jacob, and that a part of it was omitted by B. All insist that it has 
been displaced and put in an incongruous position. The oddest of all reasons for 
this displacement is that assigned, Hbbraica, VI., p. 28, “ in order to separate 
vs. 10-12 from 29 sq., which are practically identical;” as if it were not apparent 
that the language of vs. 10-12 is purposely repeated in 29 sq., in order formally to 
resume the subject interrupted by a brief digression. D illmann gives the follow¬ 
ing account of the matter. In his opinion 7:1-5 is the proper answer given in P 
to the question of 6:12, and originally followed it immediately. But having 
inserted 9b and 12ba from J, B adds v. 13 as in sense if not in words the answer 


• In 6:5 “groaning” PIpIO is counted as belonging to P, though It oooura but once beside 
in the Hex. 2:24; so “ God remembering,” but it is found also in JB Gen. 80:82; Ex. 82:18. 
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given in J; whereupon not to confuse the accounts from his two sources he first 
inserts the genealogy vs. 12-27, and then returns to the subject by an insertion of 
his own, vs. 28-30, introducing Moses 9 objection and adding from P the Lord’s 
answer, 7:1-5; u a procedure” he remarks, “which is very suggestive of the 


peculiar conscientiousness 


This seems to mean that R religiously pre¬ 


serves distinct whatever is contained in his sources, even when as in this instance 
one simply states in a summary form, 6:13, what the other gives in more detail, 
7:1-6. How is it then that this same R, according to the critics, has left such 
serious gaps in his sources elsewhere in even the most important matters, as we 
have seen in repeated instances ? All this critical manipulation shows that the 
critics are very far from being united in opinion in respect to this genealogy, 
though in fact it is just where and what it should be. 

Dillmann very properly rebukes the prevalent notion among the critics that 
any degree of incongruity is sufficiently accounted for by charging it upon an 
interpolation or referring it to R. Why should an interpolator or redactor be 
imagined to have no sense of propriety ? When the decisive point is reached that 
Moses and Aaron receive their final commission to Pharaoh, the writer pauses to 
trace their line of descent, then resumes his subject and proceeds as before. No 
more appropriate place could be found, nor one in better accord with the general 
plan of the work. There is accordingly no ground for the suggestion that this 
detailed account of Moses 9 parentage is by a different writer and one more familiar 
with his family history than the author of the general statement, 2:1. The par¬ 
ticulars respecting his ancestry were purposely reserved until he assumed the 
leadership of Israel and confronted Pharaoh with his demands on their behalf. 


free from difficulty for the critics 


words 8i 9 n occurs v. 3, which Dillmann thinks it necessary to eject and 
attribute to R. 

All this goes to show that whenever the critics undertake to assign any con¬ 
tinuous portion of the narrative to P, they find themselves in trouble. 


1. LANGUAGE OP P.» 


Old Words. 


Nbw Words. 


(1) tffll = person, VI., p. 117. (2) TITO 


(1) "|V 'K2P In O. T. only Gen. 46:26; Ex. 1:5 


Sect. 9, Lang 
19). (4) 


(8) “IKD “IKD V., p. 174 (7: P, for which Gen. 85:11 P has 1IOP yy^riD; un- 


VTO In J, Ex 


(6) 


iV?K ex* der other olrcumstanoes the oritios would have 


plained before 

p. m jvto d 


TO Sk Beet. 5, Lang 


pn 




mnfi&D only in genealogical tables and hence 


uniformly referred 


nnSn 



Sect. 6, Lang 


(U) 


omnDBoS 


The numbers are those of Hbbraioa. 


insisted that this was the mark of a different 
writer. 

(2) ■pD in Hexateuoh only Ex. 1:13,14; Lev. 
25:43,46,58. 

(3) mrr explained before. 

(4) DISK a genealogical term and as 
such always referred to P. 

p. 26; the referenoes are to previous explana¬ 


tions. 


*4 
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Knobel reckons among the marks of P 
OVlDt? of uncircumcised lips, 6:12,30 which 

occurs nowhere else in the Hexateuoh, nor even 
In the entire Bible. Other alleged marks of P 
are “Pharaoh, king of Egypt,” 6:11,13,27,29, an 
emphatic combination, which occurs but four 
times in ail the Hezateuch beside, Gen. 41:46; 
Ex. 14:8 (verses out out of a JE connection and 
assigned to P) and Deut. 7:8; 11:3; elsewhere 
Pharaoh and the king of Egypt are freely inter¬ 
changed 1:18,19; 6:4,6; 14:6. “The land of Ca¬ 
naan,” 6:4, which nevertheless occurs at least 
fifteen times in JE in the Book of Genesis, 42:5, 
7,13,29,32 ; 44:8; 45:17,26 ; 46:31; 47:1,4,13,14,16; 
60:6 riKD one hundred , 6:16,18; this construct 
form nowhere occurs in J or E, but even the 
absolute TIED is only found in J, Gen. 6:8; 26: 
12 and in E Gen. 88:19; Josh. 24:32, unless con¬ 


trary to the usual critical rule the record of 
Joseph’s age, Gen. 50:22,26 and of Joshua, Josh. 
24:29 are added; and in these instances the con¬ 
struct could not be used. fcOV host applied to 
Israel, 6:26; 7:4; but both E, Gen. 21:22,32 and 
J, Gen. 26:26 use this word, and E speaks of Is¬ 
rael, Ex. 18:18 as equipped for war, and 14:19,20 
a camp, implying that they were conceived of 
as an army. with *7K 6:9,12,30; 7:4, while 

in JE it is oonstrued with Slp3 or Sip 1 ? 8:18; 
4.1,8,9; 5:2; but J has *?R Gen. 16:11, and 
E, Gen. 30:17,22. The emphatic and somewhat 
pleonastic phrase, Ex. 7:6, “ And Moses and 
Aaron did as the Lord commanded them, so 
did they”: but a like phrase occurs 12:28 at the 

end of a J section from which the critics sun- 

* 

der it for no other reason than their own as¬ 
sumption that it always must belong to P. 


2. STYLE. 

It is easy to produce from the sections assigned to J and E parallels to all 
that is alleged of P in this respect, Hebraica, VI., p. 27 sq. How is P more 
“systematic” (1) in the “r5sum6 of Jacob’s family” 1:1-5 than J in Nahor’s 
family, Gen. 28:20-24 or E in that of Keturah 25:1-4 ? (2) in “ the use of 
D\*Y?N u P to 6:3 and HIIT after it ” (which is a mere assumption) than J in the 
use of Jacob up to Gen. 35:10 and Israel after it, as Dillmann claims ? The sys¬ 
tematic character of “ the genealogy of Moses and Aaron ” recognized in (3) and 
(4) and attributed to P is a sufficient reply to the cavils of critics respecting it. 

How is P more “ exact, numerical ” in mentioning (1) “ 70 souls,” 1:5, than 
J in 7 days and 40 days and 40 nights, Gen. 7:4, or E in 200 she-goats, 20 he- 
goats, 200 ewes, 20 rams, 30 milch-camels, 40 kine, 10 bulls, 20 she-asses, 10 foals, 
Gen. 32:14 sq., or 2 wives, 2 handmaids and 11 children, v. 22? or (2) the age of 
Levi, (3) Kohath, (4) Amram, (5) Moses and Aaron, than E in that of Joseph, 
Gen. 50:22,26 and Joshua, Josh. 24:29, not to speak of Gen. 87:2; 41:46 which 
are tom from their connection in order to assign them to P ? or (6) in the recur¬ 
ring genealogical formulae than J in the births recorded, Gen. 29:32-35 ? 

P is called “ rigid, stereotyped,” because of the constant use of the same 
phrases “at the opening and closing” of genealogies and “summing up” each 
subdivision. Genealogies are mostly assigned by rule to P,* so that there is small 

• The occurrence of I 1 ?' in certain genealogies and in others has been made a pretext 

for assigning the former to J and the latter to P. This was traced by Kurtz, as stated Hebra¬ 
ica, V., p. 188, to variations in the old genealogical registers themselves, frqm which Moses has 
given extracts. It is observable, however, that T^IPI is invariably used in the main line of 
desoentand I 1 ?' as invariably in the side lines; to this 10:24 is no exception as it is here the 
antecedent of v. 26, and 17:20 is not in a genealogy. The more dignified word seems thus to 
have been set apart for the former, and the less dignified restricted to the latter, whioh certainly 
has the look of purpose rather than accident and may be more naturally explained as intentional 
variation by one writer, than the ohanoe commingling of different writers. 
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opportunity to compare JE in this respect, yet see Gen. 22:23b; 25:4b, and ch. 
80, considerable portions of which are assigned to J, though the critics are in 
much perplexity and disagreement. JE, however, is equally marked by the fre¬ 
quent use of identical phrases elsewhere, e. g., bring them into a land flowing 
with milk and honey, unto the land of the Canaanites and the Hittites, etc., etc., 
8:8,17; 18:5; 88:1-3; cf. also 28:23; Josh. 8:10; 24:11; u the land which he 
sware to Abraham, to Isaac and to Jacob,” Gen. 50;24; Ex. 88:1; Num. 82:11; 
Deut. 84:4; cf. Ex. 18:5,11; 82:13; Num. 11:12; 14:23; Jehovah, the God of your 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob, Ex. 8:6,15, 
16; 4:5; “ bowed the head and worshiped,” Gen. 24:26,48; 48:28; 

Ex. 4:31; 12:27; 84:8; Num. 22:31; “not believe nor hearken to the voice,” 
Ex. 4:1,8,9; “ I will be with thy mouth and teach thee what thou shalt say,” Ex. 
4:12,15. 

How is P more “ verbose and repetitious,” “ (1) 1:1b,” than E in Gen. 40:5a; 
41:11,12 ? or “ (2) 1:7 ” than the amplication of J in Gen. 15:18-21, or even Gen. 
8:22 ? If u (3) 2:24a adds nothing to 23b,” does 8:9 E add more to 8:7 ? If “ (4) 
2:25” and “ (5) 6:4b are unnecessary,” how is it with 5:5b after v. 4 E, or 4:10 
“of a slow tongue ” after “ slow of speech” J ? (6) Is Aaron’s wife more min¬ 
utely described than Nahor’s wife by J, Gen. 11:29? “(7) either 6:26 or 27 is 
wholly unnecessary.” This is a mistake: v. 26 states what the Lord said to 
Moses and Aaron, v. 27 what they said to Pharaoh. 


8. MATERIAL. 


The “ duplicates,” “ inconsistencies,” “ cases in which R’s work appears,” 


and most of the “ differences ” have already been explained. It is su 



to 


add that (1) and (2) of the “ differences ” are confessedly to be accounted for “ as 
co-existing facts.” (3) “In J (8:7) and in E(8:9) God sees, etc., in P he only 
hears;” this overlooks the explicit statement in P 2:25 and God saw tO’V (5) 
“According to JE, Israel is spoken of by God as his people (8:7,10); but in P, 
he is just about to make them his nation (6:7).” This again overlooks 6:4 P, 
“ my people the children of Israel.” 


4. THEOLOGY. 

If “(1) the cry of the suffering goes up to God, 2:23,” P, so it does 8:9 E; if 
in J God “comes down,” 8:8, a like condescension is implied elsewhere in P in 
God’s dwelling in the midst of his people, Ex. 29:45,46, Ailing the tabernacle with 
his glory, Ex. 40:35, and going up from Abraham, Gen. 17:22 and from Jacob, 
Gen. 85:13 after conversing with them. And here God’s delivering aid is granted, 
which in Scripture phrase is as far as possible from being “ remote.” (2) “ He 
only hears of their suffering, 2:24,” (this is not an adequate paraphrase of “ hear¬ 
ing their groaning ”); “ JE he sees it as well 8:7,9,” so he does in P, 2:25. (3) 
“ He only speaks to Moses, 6:2,10; 7:1; in JE he appears visibly, 8:2 sq.” This 
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like the other things alleged only results from the critical sundering of what be¬ 
longs together. Even thus, however, God tells Moses, 6:3 P, that he had 
“ appeared 79 to the patriarchs, but was about to make a more ample disclosure of 
himself to Israel. And when Moses spake 44 before the Lord, 99 6:12, P, there may 
be a suggestion of a visible manifestation, which seems to be corroborated by 5:22 
“ Moses returned unto the Lord." 

“ God’s revelation is formal: (1) his compassion is due to a promise made to 
the patriarchs, 2:24; 6:4 sq." God’s gracious love to Israel for their fathers’ sake 
is equally implied in JE in his announcing himself to Moses and to the people as 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 8:6 sqq. 44 There is no familiarity between 
him and Moses; he simply orders; there is no sign, no persuasion as in JE," In 
point of fact there is the same condescending grace to Moses in his discourage¬ 
ment 6:31-7:2, P, as in his initial timidity, 4:10-16, J, and God promises, 7:3 P > 
44 to multiply his signs in the land of Egypt." 

44 There is no indication of anthropomorphism." 44 The covenant with the 
patriarchs is emphasized." If I am capable of judging, these two sentences are 
contradictory. 44 In the prophetic writers there is no mention of ’’ this covenant. 
What then is meant by God’s calling himself the 44 God of their fathers," 8:13,15, 
16; 4:5, or by Gen. 15:18 J or Gen. 50:24 E ? 

B. The Portion assigned to J and E. 

A glance at the conflicting modes of division, which here prevail, as they 
are exhibited, Hebraica, VI., pp. 28sq.,32, is sufficient to show the hopeless 
perplexity and confusion in which the critics find themselves. This is frankly 
confessed, ibid, p. 35. (1) 44 It is freely admitted that the prophetic portion of 
this section does not show very distinctly, or even satisfactorily, a double author¬ 
ship. (a) There are no duplicate stories (i. e., in a full form); (b) the language 
also is but a poor guide, owing probably to B’s influence. [It is very con¬ 
venient always to have K to throw the blame upon], (c) Not even the names of 
the Deity are to be relied on implicitly, being freely intermingled. (2) We may, 
therefore, expect—what is actually the case—to find the greatest variation of 
opinion among the critics. So for instance, Kuen. and Kitt. pronounce the analy¬ 
sis of JE in the early chapters of Exodus, at least, almost impossible." When it 

is added that there are 44 sure traces " and 44 long passages clearly belonging to 

* 

either writer," we shall see hereafter what these amount to. As to P being 
44 very marked when contrasted with JE," we have already seen the insufficiency 
of the grounds for any such partition. 

1. Chapter 1. 

Omitting the verses assigned to P, Wellhausen partitions the remainder of 
the chapter by giving to J v. 6 (as a doublet of Gen, 50:26 E), vs. 8-10 the pro* 
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posal of the new king (as related to J in language), which is severed from its 
proper basis in the immense multiplication of Israel, v. 7 P in spite of the evident 
allusion of more and mightier OlVJfl D"! v. 9 to multiplied and waxed mighty 

'DTI v. 7 - These words must accordingly be cut out of v. 7 as a part of 
a hypothetical sentence belonging to J. The same words recur, v. 20b, and must 
be once more sundered from their connection and given to J, though there is 
nothing to which to attach them. Then follows v. 22 the barbarous edict issued 
by the king to his people to murder all male children, which thus becomes the 
first and only measure of repression resorted to, instead of the last desperate 
expedient after all others had failed. Moreover, v. 22, thus sundered from vs. 
15-20, which are essential to its proper explanation and limitation ,* would not 
apply specially to the children of the Hebrews. It is also sundered from 2:1-10 
E, of which it supplies the necessary explanation. The residue, vs. ll,12,15-20a, 
is referred to E, and is an unexplained fragment, whose only reason and motive 
is found in J vs. 8-10. 

Kittel abandons this division, though for the sake of finding the multiplica¬ 
tion and consequent oppression of Israel in J as well as E he retains vs. 20b,22 
for the former, the inconveniences of which have been already shown. 

Other critics give up the attempt to separate what is so plainly indivisible 
and assign the whole to E. This is attended with the difficulty that subsequent 
sections of J as well as E imply this very narrative, and with the further difficulty 
that certain words elsewhere alleged to belong to J are here combined with those 
of E. Hence it has been assumed that though written by E it has been retouched 
by J, or that the words in question were introduced by K from a supposed paral¬ 
lel narrative by J, a further trace of whose existence is suspected in the imag¬ 
inary doublet of v. 20a and 21. But v. 21 is obviously a more definite expansion 
of the general statement, ,20a. And the assumption that these are traces of a 
parallel narrative otherwise unknown like similar assumptions with which we have 
met repeatedly before, has no basis but the hypothesis which it is adduced to sup¬ 
port. A much more natural conclusion, which must stand until the contrary is 
proved, is that words thus bound together in one continuous passage are the 
common property of one and the same writer. 

2. Chapter 2. 

Wellhausen assigns vs. 1-10 to E and vs. ll-23a to J. But vs. 11-14 cannot 
be separated from what precedes. “ When Moses was grown, 79 v. 11, alludes to 
the previous narrative of his early childhood; “he went out unto his 

brethren 77 to his having been “ brought in OfTlOrfl) un t° Pharaoh’s daughter, 77 
v. 10; “their burdens 77 as 1:11; Egyptian and Hebrew, vs. 11-14 as 1:16,16,19; 
2:6,7; “made thee prince over 77 Q{jf) v. 14 as 1:11. 

* The verbal correspondence between v. 22 and vs. 17,18 saved alive Is also to be noted. 
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Accordingly Schrader and Dilimann give vs. 1-14 to E and vs. 15-23a to J. 
But vs. 11-14* is as essential to what follows as to what precedes. Moses is the 
brave defender of the weak and injured alike in vs. 11,12 and in v. 17. His flight, 
v. 15, was in consequence of its being known that he had killed the Egyptian. 
Schrader’s notion that the motive assigned in v. 14 differs from that in v. 15 is 
set aside as futile by Dilimann and J iilicher. The peril in its becoming known 
was that it would reach the ears of the king. “ The men who sought thy life,” 
4:19, are, as the form of expression shows, 2:15a, cf. 18:4, Pharaoh and his emis¬ 
saries, and the death of the former is recorded, 2:23a. 

Dilimann rests the division on the difference of names, Beuel 2:18, and Jethro 
8:1 E; and then oddly enough annuls his own argument by insisting that there is 
a textual error in the name, 2:18. Instead of u Beuel,” he says it should be “ Ho- 
bab, the son of Beuel,” as Num. 10:29. But if a change is to be made from mere 
conjecture, without even the pretence of any ancient authority, why not read 
Jethro, the son of Beuel,” as Ewald proposed ? This would have a quasi con¬ 
firmation from the LXX., which critics are fond of urging when it makes in their 
favor, so far at least as that Jethro is there introduced into 2:16,17. But then all 
pretext would be gone for assigning 2:15-23 and ch. 8 to distinct writers, and that 


is not what Dilimann wants. Wellhausen and Jiilicher find no difficulty in 


(4 


ascribing 2:15sqq. aud 8:1 sqq. to the same writer, by expunging Beuel from the 

text of 2:18; and so the former gives both to J, the latter both to E. All which 

illustrates the ease with which a critic can effect his purpose; if the text does 

not suit him, he can construct one that will. 

But if, as Dilimann contends, the same person could not have written Beuel, 

2:18 and Jethro, 8:1, how could an intelligent redactor, who expected his work to 

be credited and understood, have put those sections together in their present 

form ? The critics tell us that he introduces explanatory remarks upon occasion 

* 

and even alterations for the sake of harmonizing discrepancies or removing diffi¬ 
culties. That he left the text as it is, may then be taken as a clear indication 
that he saw nothing that required explanation, aud no discrepancy to remove. If 
therefore, as we must suppose, the statements here made were in the judgment of 


B mutually consistent and sufficiently intelligible, why may not the original writer 


have been of the same opinion ? and why may not one and the same writer have 
produced both paragraphs ? We fully accord with the remark of Dr. Dilimann 
already quoted that nothing is explained by charging incongruity upon B. 

The passages before us are to be compared with Num. 10:29, Hobab, Moses 9 
frin , the son of Beuel, cf. Judg. 4:11. They contain, as Kurtz remarks, tfes- 
chichte d. AUen Bundes, II., p. 53, two elastic words, viz., father which may be 


* The falsity of the critical dictum that the same writer must always make use of the same 
words, is well illustrated by Jttlioher from vs. 11-14, where PIX3 and rOHt PIDH and JHPI are 
interchanged in the same brief passage. 
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used either of an immediate parent or of a grandparent, and |nn which like the 
Greek yapppdc may denote either a father-in-law or a brother-in-law. Hence arise 
various possible solutions, any one of which is a sufficient answer to the charge of 
discrepancy. 

1. Reuel, father of Zipporah as well as of Jethro and Hobab, brothers-in-law 
of Moses. 

2. Reuel, grandfather of Zipporah and father of Jethro = Hobab, father-in- 
law of Moses. 

3. Reuel = Jethro, father-in-law of Moses, and the father of Hobab the 
brother-in-law of Moses. 

This last seems to me altogether the most satisfactory. Reuel was his proper 
name and Jethro or Jether, Ex. 4:18 (i. e. Excellency) his official designa¬ 
tion.* And there is no more difficulty in their being successively used in the 
same connection than if one should first name President Harrison and afterwards 
refer to him as His Excellency. 

While Wellhausen gives 2:ll-23a to J, and Dillmann vs. 15-23a, Jiilicher 
insists that vs. 1-22 belong to E and only 23a to J. Verses 16sqq. are plainly 
related to 8:1 by their common reference to Moses 7 marriage to the daughter of 
the priest of Midian and the flock of the latter. They are intimately linked with 
both of the documents, as the critics regard them, viz., with 18:2,3 E, cf. 2:21,22, 
a coincidence which Dillmann can only account for by assuming that J has here 
copied from E; also with 4:19 J, which evidently refers to 2:23a, which latter as 
evidently points back to 1:8 E. While thus assigning, each in his own varying 
fashion, one portion of the narrative to J and another to E, the critics confess 
that each document contains implications of and allusions to what is found only 
in the other. They find it impossible so to construct their documents, that they 
shall be independent of each other. Serious gaps are left in J, which need pre¬ 
cisely what is given in E to fill them, and vice versa . Only Jiilicher ventures the 
Hie conjecture that E may have been the only narrator, who told of Moses 7 rescue 
by Pharaoh’s daughter, J may have spoken briefly of the oppression in Egypt, and 
then, without knowing anything of children put to death by mid wives or Egyp¬ 
tians, may have proceeded at once to the history of Moses. But even he is obliged 
to assume not only that J and E are mutually supplementary, but that P shows 
abundant marks of acquaintance with them. Such references from one of the 
alleged documents to another, of which we have found repeated instances, are 
indications of a common authorship. 

Wellhausen is alone in the attempt to make out a separate narrative of J in 
ch. 2, which after all he confesses cannot be carried through. This is done by 

* Posset HIV Jithro nomen esse munerls aut dignitatis, ut Pharaho; nam "UV dignitatem 
signiflcat. Atque hoo videtur sensisse Josephus, II., 12, 1, qui enhcXq/w esse dixit 'Itdpalov. 
Clerious Comment, in Ex. 8:18. 
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interpreting vs. 1,2 to mean that Moses was the eldest child of his parents, and 
then slicing from vs. 6 and 10 such portions as make no mention of Moses’ sister, 
thus producing the semblance of another form of the story in which she has no 
part, but which runs thus “ and behold, a weeping babe, and she had compassion 
on him and he became her son. And she called his name Moses, and said, Be¬ 
cause I drew him out of the water.” Meanwhile the omission of these clauses 
does not disturb the apparent continuity of the principal narrative. This is a fair 
specimen of the method, which Wellhausen everywhere employs in his attempts 
to establish duplicate narratives, and which is in fact adopted by that class 
of critics generally. It is ingenious and clever but baseless. How entirely 
arbitrary it is and how void of all historical value are results so obtained, is 
apparent. 


3. Chapter 3. 

Knobel assigns this and the two following chapters to J, who has here in the 
main not written independently but transcribed two older documents. One of 
these, which he calls the Bechtsbuch or Law-book, is represented in ch. 3 and is 
continued in 4:18,27-31, but in this latter section with additions by J. The writer 
of this document uses Elohim interchangeably with Jehovah, as is seen in the fre¬ 
quent alternation of these names in ch. 3; he agrees with P in holding that the 
name Jehovah was first introduced in the time of Moses, 8:14 sq.; he calls Moses’ 
father-in-law not Reuel as in 2:18, but Jethro, 8:1, or Jether, 4:18; he speaks of 
the eldera accompanying Moses when he went to Pharaoh, 3:18; of the women as 
borrowing or asking for jewels of gold and silver and costly raiment from their 
female neighbors, 8:22, to put upon their sons and daughters to wear in the feast 
which they were to observe in the wilderness, while according to 11:1 the borrow¬ 
ing was by every man and every woman and 12:35, by the people without dis¬ 
tinction of sex. 

The other document, which Knobel calls the Kriegsbuch or Book of Wars, is 
represented in 4:19-26, which is the direct continuation of 2:11-22. The writer of 
it agrees with P in making Moses demand the complete and unconditional release 
of Israel, 4:23, and Moses is to perform the signs before Pharaoh, 4:21. These 
older narratives agree with each other and with P in speaking only of miracles 
wrought upon or in the presence of the Egyptians, 8:20; 4:21. 

On the other hand, 4:1-17 is by J himself, and tells of miracles wrought by 
Moses as his credentials before the Israelites, vs. 1 sqq. makes Aaron the speaker 
even with the children of Israel, vs. 16,30 regards Moses’ shepherd staff as the rod 
with which the miracles were performed, v. 2, and records how Moses presumptu¬ 
ously declined the divine commission, v. 13, while the older accounts only speak 
of doubts or scruples which he entertained. Knobel further points out in minute 
detail the peculiar diction of each of these writers severally. 
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The little weight attached by critics themselves to such nice discriminations 
in style and in conception appears from the fact that these divisions of Knobel, 
sharply as they are made, and with all the array of minute distinctions both in 
thought and language, which he urges in their favor, have not been adopted by 
any of his critical successors. In fact nothing is easier than to create such facti¬ 
tious distinctions in any narrative. If it be divided into parts, and the separate 
parts be then compared together, it will of course be found that one does not 
relate precisely what is in the other. Each particular portion of a narrative tells 
its own part of the story and this naturally enough is not identical with what is 
told in the remaining portions. The points, in which one supplements the other, 
are not to be paraded as divergences, so long as there is no real variance. And a 
varying diction is not to be assumed because the writer has occasion to use words 
in one section which he does not need to employ in another. 

The perplexity of the critics in ch. 3 arises from such an intermingling of 
what they regard as the criteria of different documents, that it is impossible to 
separate them. The one point in which they all agree is in assigning vs. 10-15 to 
E, and this not on the score of any peculiarity of diction, but simply because the 
fundamental postulate of this divisive hypothesis requires it. The primary as- 
sumption that a distinguishing feature of J is the use of the name Jehovah from 
the beginning, while in E it was first revealed to Moses, necessarily carries with it 
the ascription of this passage to the latter. But in all the rest of the chapter they 
are at sea. Wellhausen, though he acknowledges that the entire paragraph 8:1- 
4:17 creates the impression of unity or of one casting, nevertheless gives 3:1-9, 
16-20 to J (with traces of E), and vs. 21,22 to E; Jiilicher 3:7,8,16-22 to J, vs. 1- 
6,9-14 to E; Dillmann, the whole chapter to E (with traces of J). 

When the alleged criteria of diflerent documents are thus inseparably blended, 
the critics lay the responsibility upon R, who has not followed one document 
exclusively, but is supposed to have introduced words or phrases from an imagin¬ 
ary parallel in the other. But 

(1) This is supporting hypothesis by hypothesis, and no particular reason can 
be given why R should have done this here and in other instances in which the 
like assumption is made. 

(2) Such an assumption, moreover, undermines the very basis of the entire 
critical hypothesis. The determination of distinctive marks for the documents, 
by which the whole analysis is conducted and is held to be justified, takes for 
granted that the extracts from each have been preserved in their original form. 
If this is not the case, the foundation of their argument is gone. If R has blended 
and confused these documents with the frequency and to the extent that the 
critics are themselves obliged to assume, where is the guarantee that he has not 
done the same in other instances ? 

(3) What hypothesis, however unreasonable, could not be successfully main- 
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tallied, if everything at variance with its requirements is held to be sufficiently 
accounted for by attributing it to R ? 

(4) The obvious inference from the premises before us is not that the text is 
at fault, nor that R has jumbled his sources together, but that the critics are not 
infallible. . Their previous conclusions are based on insufficient data. What they 
have taken to be marks of distinct writers, are here shown to belong alike to one 
and the same. 


4. Chapter 4. 

The critical analysis of this chapter is based on certain alleged discrepancies, 
which are no discrepancies at all. 

(1) After the Lord appeared to Moses in Horeb and commissioned him to 

# 

deliver Israel, Moses asks, v. 18, and obtains permission from Jethro to return to 
Egypt. In v. 19 the Lord bids him to return to Egypt, assuring him that the 
men are dead, who sought his life. And it is gravely represented that these are 
mutually exclusive, which they manifestly are not. 

(2) It is charged that v. 20a, in which Moses takes his wife and sons with him 
to Egypt, conflicts with 18:2 sqq. from which it appears that they were subse¬ 
quently with Jethro,—not, as the critics infer in direct contradiction to its express 
language, that he left her behind, but he sent her back . This clause the critics 
strike out and assign to R for no reason whatever, except that by doing so an 
apparent contradiction can be created. Those, to whom it is not an accepted 
canon that everything is to be expunged from the text, which establishes its 
coherence and consistency, will see no contrariety here. 

(3) In v. 20, we read of Moses that “ he returned to the land of Egypt. 7 ’ And 
yet in the following verse the Lord says to him “ When thou goest to return into 
Egypt, 77 etc. This, it is claimed, is not a continuous narrative. But the explana¬ 
tion is perfectly simple. Upon the first mention of his setting out the general 
statement is made, as is usual in Hebrew narrative, respecting his whole journey, 
“he returned to the land of Egypt. 77 The incidents of the journey are then 
recited particularly, his taking the rod, the Lord’s direction to him what to do 
with it, and what to say to Pharaoh, the affair at the lodging-place, and the meet¬ 
ing with Aaron. 

(4) Well hausen further charges that v. 27 is not the sequel of vs. 24-26, for at 
the lodging-place where the latter incident occurred, Moses was already beyond 
the mount of God, where Aaron was to meet him. How he knows where the 
lodging-place was, he does not inform us. But supposing him correct in this 
particular, the whole point of his objection lies in the assumption that a con¬ 
tinuous narrative cannot deviate from the exact chronological arrangement of 
every detail. The writer here chooses to follow a topical order instead. As he 
has mentioned Moses 7 wife and sons, v. 20, he mentions an affair in which they 
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were concerned before proceeding to speak of bis meeting with Aaron who was to 
act with him upon his arrival in Egypt. The chronological sequence does not lie 
in the initial term * but in the transaction, which it introduces, vs. 27-31, 

considered as a whole. See numerous similar examples in the discussion of Gen. 
2:19; Hebraic a, V., p. 148. 

(5) It is alleged that vs. 17,20b,21 the rod with which Moses was to do signs 
before Pharaoh is quite a different conception from vs. 1-9, which records a series 
of miracles designed to accredit Moses before the people, in only one of which a 
rod is mentioned and that not as the instrument but as itself the subject of the 
miracle. Hence it is claimed that v. 17 does not refer back to the rod of vs. 2,4, 
but to some narrative not preserved, in which a rod was consecrated and endued 
with miraculous virtue for Moses 9 use in Egypt. But there is not the slightest 
discrepancy here, nor any suggestion of different narratives. All proceeds regu¬ 
larly and continuously. Moses was solicitous lest the people would not believe 
that the Lord had appeared to him, and the Lord gave him a series of signs to 
convince them. He was further charged to work miracles before Pharaoh, and 
for this purpose was bidden to take “ this rod," i. e. the rod which had been 
changed to a serpent, as 7:15 explicitly declares. This testimony the critics seek 
to evade by ascribing it to R, it being their invariable usage to put an unwelcome 
witness summarily out of court. 

(6) Wellhausen and Jiilicher find an inconsistency between vs. 10-12, in 
which, upon Moses 9 plea of incapacity to speak, the Lord promises to be with his 
mouth, and vs. 13-16, where his continued reluctance is overcome by associating 
Aaron with him, as though Aaron 9 s help were more reassuring than that of 
God himself, and besides in chs. 7-11 it is not Aaron but Moses who speaks to 
Pharaoh. On critical principles, then, vs. 13-16 must be by another writer than 
vs. 10-12, J; it cannot be by E, who gives no such prominence to Aaron, nor by P, 
whose parallel they find in 7:1,2. Wellhausen and Jiilicher accordingly refer it to 
Rj (who combined J and E). But Kittel aptly replies, why should Rj introduce 
Aaron here, if he was not mentioned in either of his sources ? If this is a case of 
redactional interference, it can only be attributed to Rd (who added Deuteronomy) 
or Rh (the final redactor of the Hexateuch), who sought to conform this passage 
to P 9 s representation. But even this, he urges cannot be so, for the manner of its 
introduction shows that this was not inserted by the Redactor purely of his own 
motion. If he were disposed to lay stress on Aaron’s presence, and claim for 
him a prominent share in these transactions, he would have inserted his name 
elsewhere, or at least whenever Moses came before Pharaoh. But just there it is 
lacking. This, then, is not something bodily introduced by the Redactor with a 
purpose; it must have belonged to the original text. 

Kittel suggests the possibility that J may have mentioned that Aaron was to 
be associated with Moses, though not to speak, and this may have been modified 
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by Rd in 4:13-16/ into accordance with F. But the same difficulty arises here as 
before, that upon this supposition Rd would have made more extensive altera¬ 
tions in what follows. His only resource is to assume that J is itself composite, 
one of its constituents representing that all goes forward without Aaron, the 
other assuming his presence and co-operation. 

But all this critical floundering is unnecessary. It grows out of the attempt 
to create a discrepancy, where, as Dillmann has shown, none exists. God’s prom¬ 
ise to be with Moses is not withdrawn in making Aaron his coadjutor, but he 
engages to be with them both. And Aaron is to assist Moses, not supersede 
him either in speech or action. The Lord says, v. 16, “ I will be with thy mouth 
and his mouth and will teach you what ye shall do.” Moreover, as this was 
intended to quiet Moses’ anxiety lest the people should not believe him nor 
hearken to his voice, 4:1, it is unto the people that Aaron was to speak for Moses, 
v. 16, as it is recorded v. 30 that he actually did. 

(7) Verses 27-31 are a puzzle to the critics, no one of whom has yet been able 
to bring them into accord with the marks which he has laid down for distinguish¬ 
ing the documents. Wellhausen admits the close connection of these verses in 
their present form to be undeniable and that they cannot be parcelled between 
distinct writers. The gathering of the elders, v. 29, cf. 3:16, and doing the signs 
before the people, v. 30, cf. vs. 1-9, point according to his scheme to J, who as¬ 
cribes these acts to Moses. Hence he concludes that in the original form of vs. 
29-31, it must have been Moses, who spake to the people and did the signs. Rj 
inserted Aaron along with him, and prefixed vs. 27,28, that Aaron as well as 
Moses might have the honor of having previously been at Horeb. 

Jiilicher credits Rj with a still larger share in the production of these verses. 

As he assigns 3:16 to E, and makes it a mark of distinction between J and E, 

that the former speaks of the people and the latter of the elders (not J of both* 

_ • 

as Wellhausen), the elders as well as Aaron must have been interpolated in 

this passage of J. J merely wrote u Moses went and gathered the children of 

Israel and did the signs before the people.” Rj is responsible for all the rest of 

vs. 27-30. 

Dillmann, who concedes that vs. 14-16 belong to the original record and 
assigns them to J, has no difficulty in reconciling the. part attributed to Aaron in 
vs. 27-31 with their composition by J. But as on his division E speaks of the 
elders, 3:16, and J of signs wrought and words spoken before the people, 4:1 sqq., 
16, he is obliged to parcel these verses between J and E. To the latter he assigns 
4:29 and the middle clauses of 31, leaving to J vs. 27,28,30 and the first and last 
clauses of 31. E wrote “And Moses [‘ and Aaron,’ of whom E says nothing is an 
interpolation by R] went and gathered together all the elders of the children of 
Israel.... and they heard that Jehovah had visited the children of Israel and that 
he had seen their affliction.” J wrote “ And Moses told Aaron all the words of 
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Jehovah wherewith he had sent him and all the signs wherewith he had charged 
him. .. .And Aaron spake all the words which Jehovah had spoken unto Moses 

and did the signs in the sight of the people. And the people believed_and 

they bowed their heads and worshipped.” 

The perfectly arbitrary character of all these divisions is obvious. The critic, 
on the basis of his partition elsewhere, lays down marks to distinguish the docu¬ 
ments, and then carries them relentlessly through, however the passages to which 
they are applied may be mangled in the process. The plain fact is that none of 
the critical schemes can be made to fit this passage. It gathers up in itself refer¬ 
ences to and exact correspondences with the entire preceding narrative, which the 
critics insist upon sundering, but whose unity and common origin are here palpa¬ 
bly demonstrated. 

(8) Certain dislocations are also alleged, which require transpositions of the 
existing text for their correction. Thus, Dillmann urges that vs. 22,23, though 
belonging to J, are inappropriate where they are and must originally have stood 
just before 10:28. As vs. 20b,21 are assigned to E, v. 22 would in J connect 
directly with v. 20a, so that the very first message, which Moses is instructed to 
deliver to Pharaoh on his return to Egypt, is the announcement of the last of all 
the plagues, which was not in fact made till 11:4. And further, according to v. 23 
(Hebrew text and Revised version) the demand had already been made upon 
Pharaoh to let Israel go and he had refused. But all the seeming incongruity is 
the work of the critics themselves, in sundering what belongs together. It is 
their thrusting v. 21 from the text, which has destroyed the connection and made 
all the trouble. Moses is there bidden to do all those wonders before Pharaoh, 
which God had put in his hand, viz., those that were to be wrought by the rod 

given him for that purpose, v. 17, but is at the same time informed that in spite 

* 

of all Pharaoh’s heart should be hardened and he would not let the people go. 
Thereupon it is entirely in place for God to inform Moses of the final result of 
Pharaoh’s obstinacy, and of the message which he shall not immediately indeed, 
but at the proper time deliver to the recusant monarch. And there was a special 
reason why this disclosure should be made just then and why the fact should be 
recorded precisely where it is, as preliminary to the occurrence at the lodging- 
place, vs. 24-26. God’s instrument in avenging Israel against Pharaoh cannot be 
suffered to be himself regardless of the obligations of an Israelite. 

Again, as 4:19 plainly refers back to 2:23a, Wellhausen and Jiilicher infer 
that they belong together, the former claiming that the original place of 2:23a 
was immediately before 4:19, and the latter, on the contrary, that 4:19 ought 
to stand immediately after 2:23a. Each succeeds in creating a new divergence 
between the documents by the transposition. Wellhausen finds that in J Moses 
resolved to return to Egypt as soon as he received the commission to deliver 
the children of Israel, 4:18; but in E the direction to return was not given 
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until a later time after the king of Egypt had died. Jiilicher by reversing the 
transposition discovers that in J Moses had already returned to Egypt before 
God appeared to him to bid him deliver the people, while in E he was still in 
Midian when this occurred. It is plain enough that neither discrepancy is in 
the text: they alike result from a critical process, which is altogether unwar¬ 
ranted. 

As the discrepancies and dislocations, which are the only pretext for a critical 
division of this chapter, turn out upon examination to be imaginary, the division 
built upon them collapses entirely. 

6. Chapter 6:1-6:1. 

This passage is according to Wellhausen borrowed entire from J, as shown 
by the correspondence of 5:3 with 8:18, and D’tWJ vs. 6,10,13,14 a different word 
for “taskmasters,” from □’do nt? i :11 E, though he notes two words for 
“ task ” or “ tale ” roono v. 8 and pnv. 18,* and a redundancy of expression 
in vs. 4,5. In 5:1 he claims that R has substituted “Moses and Aaron” for 
“ Moses and the elders,” which according to 8:18 J must have written. 

As, however, Dillmann gives 8:18 to E, this entire passage takes the same 
direction with him, for which he further pleads the occurrence of yj£) vs. 3,20, 
showing upon what slender grounds the assignment of whole chapters hither and 
thither may be made. He traces the hand of R in the omission of “ the elders ” 
v. 1, the insertion of Aaron vs. 1,4,20, “ hold a feast,” v. 1, instead of “ sacrifice,” 
as 8:18; 5:3, etc., the doublet v. 5 (cf. v. 4), v. 9 (which has a word of P 
and one of J nyjj?), lib (which he fancies would be more appropriate after v. 13), 
and v. 22 where “ returned ” is introductory to the renewal of Moses’ commission, 
6:2sqq., and is therefore unwelcome to the critics, who will have it that this is no 
renewal at all but simply P’s account of what E had already described in ch. 8. 
These alleged manipulations of R, as we have repeatedly seen, merely betoken 
critical embarrassment and are an acknowledgment that the passage is not in 
these particulars, what according to the critic’s scheme it ought to be; an 
acknowledgment, which is but scantily covered up by the assumption that R has 
been borrowing snatches from a hypothetical parallel narrative in J. 

Jiilicher assigns vs. 1,2,5 to E and the remainder to J, assuming that Rj 
inserted Aaron, v. 1, and erased from v. 3 “ Moses and the elders of Israel,” which 
he supposes to have been expressed as the subject in its original form; though if 
Rj made this erasure because in his view no other than Aaron was associated with 
Moses in this transaction, why did he not erase “ the elders of Israel ” from 8:18 
likewise ? 

* Jiilicher remarks that like variations in the use of terms oocur several times in the pre¬ 
ceding chapters within the limits of what Is accounted the same document, and are common in 
good writers; moreover these very words prt and rODDD oocur together in the same verse, 
Rzek. 46:11. 
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It is of course easy enough for the critics, by the aid of R, to construct a text 
that will suit their hypothesis, as the present text manifestly does not. The com¬ 
bination here of u Moses and Aaron ” will not answer either for Wellhausen’s J, 
or for Dillmann’s or Julicher’s E. It enters its decided protest against the sun¬ 
dering of 8:18 from 4:14-16; which is a feature of every critical scheme. That 
“ the elders ” are not particularly mentioned in 4:1-3 is not due to any manipula¬ 
tion by R, as the critics think it necessary to assume. It merely shows that the 
writer was not so painfully precise as to record subordinate details, which were 
sufficiently implied in statements already made. It is plain enough from 8:18 
that the elders were to accompany Moses and Aaron when they went before the 
king. Their presence was altogether subsidiary and it is simply taken for granted 
without further mention that the divine direction was complied with. 

The minute and complicated apportionment, which the critics make of the 
next section, the narrative of the plagues, is based upon a rigorous demand for the 
explicit statement of every minute particular, which as the instance before us 
plainly shows is not always to be expected, a refusal to admit implications how¬ 
ever obvious in lieu of it, and insisting upon finding a divergence in trifling 
variations in the form of statement, which are readily explicable without such an 
assumption. 


1. LANGUAGE OF J. 


Old Words. 

(1) *B?p3 see Beet. 10, Lang, of E. (2) 1*171 
also in E, Gen. 90:4,11; *7 :20' etc. (8) D’OTII 

Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (4) g?11 Hebraic a, V., p. 
164 (also in E and P). (6) pHD Sect. 7, Lang, 
of J (also in E). (0) *171D Sect. 0, Lang, of J 
(also in E). (7) *7 , X71 Sect. 10, Lang, of B. (8) 
7TK also in E, Gen. 22:7. (0) 71? 710*7 Sect. 0, 
Lang, of J (also In B). (10) 3?J? also in E, Ex. 
22:6; Josh. 8:17; 24:10,20. (11) *7IT (HIph.) also 
in E. (12) 7H71\ (18) Tip;?* Sect. 0, Lang, of J 
(also in B). (14) 71J1J71 also in P, Gen. 48:6 and 
B, Gen. 21:28, etc. (16) *71p3 J?OB? Sect. 7. 
Lang, of J. (also in B). (10) T 71*716? Sect. 0, 
Lang, of J (also in E). (17) IO Sect. 12, Lang, 
of B (also in P, Gen. 84:8). (18; '3 Sect. 11, 
Lang, of J. (19) OIK Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also 
in P, Gen. 22:4, often in E). (20) D1.... D1 Sect. 
12, Lang, of J (also in E and P). (21) *71011 
017*716? Sect. 8, Lang, of E (also in P). (22) 71*171 
Hebraica, V., p. 188 (also in E). (28) JlK*1p*7 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also in E). (24) Q'g? Hebra¬ 
ica, V., p. 164 (also in E and P). (26) |KO Sect. 


10, Lang, of B. (20) [1*70 Hebraioa, VI., p. 22. 
(27) TK Sect. 12, Lang, of J (also E and P). (28) 
*np Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (20) 71J7I6? Bx. 6:9 and 
only Gen. 4:4,6 in Hex. beside. (80) 'Jj? Gen. 
10:11; 29:82 J; 81:42; 41:62 E; Bx. 8:7,17; 4:81 
J (Well.) but E (Dill.). (31) p'71 Bx. 4:6,7, in 
Hex. beside only Gen. 16:6; Num. 11:12. (82) 
, ^ fc lK also in E, Gen. 20:4. 

New Words. 

G) 71*7*1 Bx.2:19Ws J; 2:0 E. 

(2) 31K30 Bx. 8:7 J (WeU.), E (Dill.); all in 
Hex. 

(8) npTTl V Bx. 18:9; 82:11 J; Num.20:20B; 
Ex. 8:19; 0:1 J (Well.), B (Dill.). 

(4) 31? Bx. 4:4 J; all in Hex. except twloe in 
Deuteronomy. 

(6) 1*716? Ex. 4:6 J; Num. 12:10 B worked oyer 
by J; all in Hex. 

(6) D-7K Bx. 4:4 J; all In Hex. 

(7) npfl Ex. 4:11 J; 28:8E; alllnO.T. 

(8) 71£)*1 let go Ex. 4:26 J; Qftl only here in 
Hex. 


The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., p. 80. 
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It will be observed that no characteristic diction is made out for J; nearly 
all the words in the foregoing lists are found also in E. 

2. LANGUAGE OF E. 


Old Words. 

(1) *71371 see V., p. 176, Lang, of J (37V). (?) 
Kin 01 Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (3) Sect. 13, 
Lang, of J. (4) Kip (happen) Sect. 11, Lang, of 
J. (6) pS Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (6) yno Sect. 
7, Lang, of J. (7) DID V., p. 166, Lang, of J. 

(8) 71*171 V., p. 166, Lang, of J. (6) 1DT1 verb 
Ex. 8:3 E, all In Hex; noun, Gen. 11:3 Ji (Dill. 
J); 14:10 special source (Dill. E), Ex. 8:3 B; 
all in Hex, (10) *lV also in J, Gen. 38:28; 88:1- 
14; 44:20. (11) 1KP also in J, Ex. 4:0; 7:26,28; 
8:5,7; in P, 7:19; 8:1. (12) 71DK Sect. 6, Lang, 
of E, referred by rule to B. (18) *711 Sect. 6, 
Lang, of J. (14) |DD Sect. 9, Lang, of E (also 
in J). (16) |3K Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (16) OIK 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J. 07) njlp V., p. 155 in J. 
(18) KJ Sect. 5, Lang, of J. 09) S JJ1J (permit) 
Sect. 6, Lang, of E (also in J). (20) |S V., 
p. 155, in J. (21) D'13 1 ? Gen. 11:3 Ji (Dill. J): 
Ex. 1:14 P (this word cut out solely on ac¬ 
count of its evident allusion to oh. 6); 5: 
7,8,16,18,19 J (Well.), E (Dill). (22) JU3 Sect. 8, 
Lang, of E (also in P). (23) 0 vhv) SlDD Sect. 
18, Lang, of J. (24) J3”*7y Sect. 5, Lang, of J. 
(25) yiK Sect 6, Lang, of J. (26) U1 .... 01 Sect. 
12, Lang, of J. (27) JlKIpS Sect 5, Lang, of J. 
(28) DOH Sect 6, Lang, of J. (29) Gen. 
16:13 J; Ex. 8:5 J (Well.), E (Dill.); all in Hex. 
(30) BUS Gen. 88:18 B; 83:8 J; Ex. 4:24,27 J 
(Dill, and Well.); all in Hex. (31) p£) Gen. 10: 
18; 49:7; Num. 10:85 J; Gen. 11:4,8,9 Jt (Dill. 
J); Ex. 6:12 J (Well.), E (Dill.); all in Hex. ex¬ 
cept three times in Deuteromony. (32) 

Sect 6, Lang, of J. 

New Words. 

0) rnVo Gen. 85:17; Ex. 1:15-21 B; Gen. 
88:28 J; alllnO.T. 

(2) [fly Ex. 8:2,8 E; Josh. 8:4 uncertain 
whether J or E (Dill); all in Hex. 

(3) 3*171 Ex. 8:1 J (Well.), E (Dill.); 17:6 B 
(Dill.), uncertain; (Well.) 88:6 B, and repeatedly 
in Deuteronomy; ’VD is oommonly referred 


to P or J, but occurs in E, Ex. 19:11,18 (where 
Dill, says it was introduced by R from J), 
Deut. 88:2. Sinai is the name of the particu¬ 
lar peak from which the law was given, Horeb 
a more general term for the whole duster of 
mountains. While Israel lay encamped at its 
base, and in reference to laws enacted there it 
was natural to use the term Sinai; prior to 
God’s descent upon Sinai and subsequently 
when they were at a distance, in the plains of 
Moab, as in Deuteronomy, it was equally 
natural to say Horeb. 

(4) rqD Ex. 8:2,3,4 J (Well.), E (DiU.); Deut. 
88:16 E ; all in Hex. 

(5) U1 'jSjM Ex. 3:5 J (WelL), E (DilL); 
Josh. 6:15 J; aU in O. T. 

(6) p 1 ? noun Ex. 8:9 J (WeU.), E (Dill.); 
Deut. 86:7; all in Hex; verb, Ex. 8:9 J or B; 
28:20; 28:9 E; Num. 28:25 J; all in Hex. 

(7) niKSfil Ex. 8:20 J (WeU.), E (DiU.); 84:10 
R; Josh. 8:5 B; all in Hex. [Josh. 6:9 cited 
VI., p. 34 is probably an inadvertenoe for Job 
6:9.1 

(3) Dp'*l Gen. 81:42; Ex. 8:21; 88:15 E; 84:20 
J; all in Hex. except twioe in Deuteronomy. 

(9) tin Ex. 8:7; 5:6,10,13,14 J (WeU.), E (DU1.); 
all in Hex. 

(10) ID67 Ex. 6:6,10,14,16,19 J (WeU.), E (DiU.); 
Num. 11:16 J; all in Hex. except Deuteronomy 
and passages in Joshua referred to D. 

(11) mtp Ex. 6:7,12 J (WeU.), B (DU1.); Num. 
15:32,33 P or a later addition to P; aU in Hex. 

(12) &K3 Gen.84:30; Ex. 8:10 J; 7:21 B; 6:21; 
7:18 J (WeU.), E (DU1.); 16:20,24P; aU in Hex. 

Rarr Words. 

These, of oourse, afford no indication of a 
writer’s ordinary diction. 

(1) Nowhere else in Hex., a, KOI 8:8; b, HOT 
8:8; o, *|1D 2:8,5; d, HDD 8:10. 

(2) Nowhere else in O. T., a, D'J3K (birth- 
stool) 1:16; b, fO 1 ? 8:2; c, D’flU NIph. 5:8,17* 


It will be seen bow total is the failure to establish any characteristic diction for 


* The numbers are those of Hkbraioa, VI., p. 84. 
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E; almost every word in the above lists occurs likewise in J. Nearly the entire 
narrative portion being given to J or E, and only a few insignificant scraps 
reserved for P, it is to be expected that a large proportion of the words employed 
will not be found in the latter. 

J and E are so indistinguishable in u style,” “ material ” and “ theology,” 
that they are considered together in all these respects, Hebraic a, VI., pp. 30, 32, 
35. This is an admission that no argument can be thence derived for sundering J 
from E. The only thing calling for remark is the following summary of “ E’s 
special characteristics,” ibid, p. 34. 

1) “ This writer calls Mt. Sinai Horeb, 3:1.” Explained above under “ New 
Words ” (3). 

2) “An angel appears unto Moses, 3:2.” So also to Hagar, Gen. 16:7-13 J; 
Lot, 19:1 J; Jacob, 32:24 (cf. Hos. 12:4) J (Well.); Balaam, Num. 22:22-35 J; 
Joshua, Josh. 5:13-15 (with explicit allusion to Ex. 3:5) J; to which in all fair¬ 
ness should be added Abraham, Gen. 22:11,15, though v. 11 is by the critics 
referred to E in spite of the name “ Jehovah,” and v. 15 though admitted to be 
akin to J in thought and expressions is ascribed to R. 

3) “Moses 7 name is repeated in calling, 3:4.” There are but two other 
instances of such repetition, Gen. 22:11; 46:2, the former of which ought on criti¬ 
cal principles to be assigned to J; in other passages in E the name is not repeated, 
e. g., Gen. 81:11; 22:1,7; 21:17. 

4) “Fondness for ‘three days’ journeys,’ 8:18; 5:3.” So J, Gen. 30:36; 
Num. 10:33b, cf. also Josh. 9:16; P, Num. 33:8. 

5) “ Even after recording the revelation of the name Yahweh in 8:15 sq., he 

continues regularly with * n the rest of his narrative, e. g., 4:20,27.”* So 

far is this from being the case that the critics have frequent recourse to R to 
account for the absence of in E, as is confessed, Hebraica, VI., p. 35, 

“ not even the names of the Deity are to be relied on implicitly, being freely inter¬ 
mingled.” 


SECTION 14. 





x. 7:8-12:61. 


The questions raised by the critics now become grave indeed in their bearing 
upon the truth and divine origin of the religion of the Old Testament. The 
details of patriarchal history are less vital than the events which we now 
approach, which are the credentials of the Mosaic revelation and the divinely 
given attestation that it is from Him whom all nature obeys and that it is charged 
with His supreme authority. The formula which declares the source of the Pen- 
tateuchal laws and their claim upon Israel’s homage and obedience is “I am 
Jehovah thy God, who have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 

* Neither Wellhausen, Dillmann, nor Jtllicher refer 4:27 to E. 

*5 
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house of bondage.” And the fact that they were led forth “ with a mighty hand 
and an outstretched arm and with signs and wonders,” is repeatedly appealed to 
in evidence that it was indeed Jehovah himself, who had wrought their deliver¬ 
ance. If now the record of these events is framed out of divergent and conflict¬ 
ing sources, as the critics claim, their credibility is, to say the least, seriously 
impaired. But if it is, as has always been believed, a contemporaneous and self- 
consistent narrative, this carries with it unimpeachable evidence of its truth 
and accuracy. 

In a matter such as this we surely have the right to demand something more 
than plausible conjecture resting upon slight and dubious grounds. There should 
be clear and unambiguous proof proportionate to the gravity of the consequences 
suspended upon it. Can such proof be furnished ? Let us see. 


1. The Grounds of Partition. 

It is alleged that there are such characteristic and pervading differences in 
the narratives of the plagues as betray a diversity of writers. 

1. The miracles are sometimes wrought by Aaron with his rod (P), 7:10,19 ; 
8:lsq.,12sq. (A. V., 5sq.,16sq.); sometimes by the rod or hand of Moses (E), 7:17 
(cf. 14); 9:23; 10:13,22; and sometimes without human instrumentality by the 
sole and immediate agency of Jehovah himself (J), 7:25,27 (A. V., 8:2); 8:17,20 
(A. V., 21,24); 9:3,5sq.,18,23b; 10:4,13b. 

2. The miracles described by P are to be classed as signs rather than inflictions; 
they are successive trials of strength between Aaron and the magicians of Egypt 
in which the latter are each time worsted more seriously than before, until finally 
they are discomfited altogether. These are framed after a uniform pattern: 
“ Jehovah spake unto Moses, Say unto Aaron, Stretch forth thy rod and do so and 
so that there may be....and they did so (as Jehovah commanded) and Aaron 
stretched out his rod and did so and so and there was ... and the magicians did 
so with their enchantments and.... But Pharaoh’s heart was hardened [or 
Jehovah hardened Pharaoh’s heart] and he hearkened not to them as Jehovah had 
said.” These form a regularly advancing series from the preliminary sign of rods 
changed to serpents through the first, second, third, and sixth plagues (blood, 
frogs, lice, boils). But in the remaining plagues (fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth) there is no allusion to the magicians whatever. 

3. Certain of the plagues are announced beforehand (uniformly J). Moses is 
bidden to go to Pharaoh and demand the release of Israel, at the same time noti¬ 
fying him that if he refused to let them go such and such a plague would be sent, 
commonly at a specified time; so in the plagues of blood, frogs, flies, murrain, 
hail and locusts (first, second, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth (but not the third, 
sixth, and ninth). 

4. In certain of the plagues the effect produced upon the king is expressly 
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stated (JE); he summons Moses and Aaron and begs them to entreat Jehovah for 
its removal and makes larger and larger concessions; but, when the plague was 
over, Pharaoh hardened his heart and would not let the people go. This takes 
place in the second, fourth, seventh, eighth and ninth plagues (frogs, flies, hail, 
locusts, darkness) but not in the third, fifth, and sixth. 

Hence it is argued that the plagues not being regarded from the same point 
of view, nor described in the same manner, nor forming a continuous series in any 
of the respects named above, cannot all have been recorded by the same hand. 
Different accounts have been mingled together; but when these are disentangled 
and restored each to its proper separate form, the regular and orderly arrange¬ 
ment which is now confused will be brought to light. 

In addition to the rod changed to a serpent the critics find the following 
plagues in 

P (1) blood, (2) frogs, (3) lice, (6) boils. 

J (1) blood, (2) frogs, (4) flies, (5) murrain, (7) hail, (8) locusts. 

E (1) blood, (7) hail, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, with possible traces of two 
others, perhaps frogs and flies. 

In reality, however, the plagues form a symmetrical and regularly unfolding 
scheme, as they stand in the record, without any confusion or derangement. The 
first nine plagues spontaneously divide themselves into three series of three each. 

1. (1) blood, 7:14-25. (4) flies, 8:16-28. (7) hail, 9:13-35. 

2. (2) frogs, 7:26-8:11.* (5) murrain, 9:1-7. (8) locusts, 10:1-20. 

3. (3) lice, 8:12-15. (6) boils, 9:8-12. (9) darkness, 10:21-27. 

In each series the first and second aife announced beforehand; the third is 
sent without warning. The regularly repeated formula in the first is with slight 
variations: 14 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Rise up early in the morning and 
stand before Pharaoh,—lo I he cometh forth to the water,—and say unto him, 
Thus saith Jehovah (the God of the Hebrews), Let my people go that they may 
serve me; and if thou wilt not let my people go, behold I . 

The second of each series is introduced thus: 44 And Jehovah said unto 
Moses, Go in unto Pharaoh and say unto him, Thus saith Jehovah (the God of 
the Hebrews), Let my people go that they may serve me; and if thou refuse to let 
them go, behold I”t •. •. 

While the first in each series was thus pre-announced to the king by the 
rivers side, and the second in his palace, the third was wrought without premo¬ 
nition, Jehovah simply giving direction to Moses or to Moses and Aaron. 

This orderly arrangement of the plagues is rendered still more significant by 
their number, which cannot be merely the accidental result of combining separate 

* In A. V., 8:1-15, with a corresponding change in the verses throughout ch. 8. 
t These recurring formulae would be called “stereotyped” and “repetitious,” if they were 
found in P. 
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accounts, which differ both in the number of the plagues and in the substance of 
the plagues themselves. Nine follow in immediate succession, three times three, 
suggestive of the three degrees of comparison, each series rising to a climax, the 
final series the climax of all that preceded; and these are but the prelude to the 
tenth, which seals the completeness of the whole, like the ten digits and the ten 
commandments. 

And not only in numerical structure but in intrinsic character the plagues 
proceed by regular gradation, growing in their intensity and severity from first to 
last. The water of the river, which was adored as divine, the source of Egypt’s 
fertility, became so offensive, that the fish in it died and men could no longer 
drink of it. It next poured forth multitudes of disgusting vermin, frogs covering 
the land, filling the houses and the very bedchambers and beds of both king and 
people. Then the ground was smitten and its dust was alive with troublesome 
insects, lice (or fleas) upon man and beast. The insect pest was next intensified, 
swarms of stinging flies, abounding everywhere. Then a fatal pestilence attack¬ 
ing cattle, followed by boils and painful eruptions on the persons of men. To 
this succeed widespread destruction by an unheard of storm of hail with thunder 
and lightning, the still more extreme desolation by locusts, the awful darkness 
paralyzing all and filling all with terror, the precursor of the last, most terrible 
and crushing blow, the death of all the first-born throughout the land of Egypt 
from the palace to the dungeon. 

A similar progress is observable in the specific aim of the several plagues, 
their range, and their attendant circumstances. In the first series the Egyptian 
magicians vie with Aaron, as they had done in the preliminary sign exhibited 
before Pharaoh of a rod turned into a serpent, 7:9-12. This is not a duplicate 
account of the miracle in the wilderness of Horeb, 4:2-4,* intended as a sign 
wherewith Moses might convince the people, and afterwards wrought in their 
presence by Aaron as his representative, 4:30. This is a like sign wrought on a 
separate occasion by special divine direction for Pharaoh’s conviction. His ser¬ 
pent charmers imitate it, but Aaron’s rod swallowed up theirs. The first two 
plagues they also imitated, but appeal had to be made tif Moses and Aaron for the 
removal of the second. In the third they altogether failed and confessed, “ This 

is the finger of God.” This ends the contest with the magicians. They make no 

* 

further effort to repeat any of the miracles and are only mentioned once again in 
the plague inflicted upon persons. They are stricken like the rest. 

* “Serpent” in 4:8 is . but in 7:9-12 • This has been thought to indicate different 

writers. But and pin both occur in the same verse and in application to the same ob¬ 
ject, Isa. 27:1; and pin is used in this same sense, Deut. 82:83; Ps. 91:13. pjn as the more com¬ 
prehensive word is sometimes used generally of such reptiles as infest the water, and it may be 
suggestive of larger size. But in the passages now in question the words seem to be used as 
equivalents, which need create no more surprise than if a writer should use ••serpent” in one 
passage and **snake” in another. 
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With the second series of plagues begins their explicit limitation to the Egyp¬ 
tians in contrast with the land of Goshen where Israel dwelt. The protection of 
Israel is expressly remarked in every plague from the fourth to the tenth, except 
two, viz., boils and locusts; and in these it is distinctly implied in their being 
specifically sent upon the Egyptians and the land of Egypt. 

Once in the first series of plagues, once again in the second, and at each suc¬ 
cessive plague of the third series, Pharaoh sent with increasing urgency to Moses 
and Aaron to solicit their intercession on his behalf. He first promises to let the 
people go and asks to have the frogs taken away to-morrow. When flies are sent, 
he offers with more definiteness to let the people sacrifice in the land or to go into 
the wilderness for the purpose, if they do not go very far away. The hail wrings 
from him the confession I have sinned; I will let you go, and ye shall stay no 
longer. When he is threatened with locusts, Pharaoh's servants urge him to 
yield, and he proposes to let the men go but not the children. When they are 
actually sent, he calls in haste for Moses and Aaron, confesses his sin and begs to 
be forgiven only this once. In the plague of darkness he permits them to take 
their children but not their cattle. In the consternation at the death of the first¬ 
born he concedes everything; they may take their cattle too. 

The first series is uniformly wrought by the rod of Aaron, and the third with 
equal uniformity by the rod of Moses.* In the second series no rod is mentioned. 
The first two plagues of this series are simply announced by Moses. In conform¬ 
ity with the scheme upon which all the plagues are conducted, the third is not 
preannounced. It is linked with Moses by his being concerned in its production ; 
it follows upon his act, not as those before it upon his word. 

But here we are met by the question, Does the agency respectively attributed 
to Moses and to Aaron in their dealings with Pharaoh correspond with that which 
is outlined for them in 7:2? If to justify their partition of the text the critics 
infer from this verse that according to P, Aaron, not Moses, is to speak before 
Pharaoh, they gain nothing by it; for P does not, in all that they assign to him, 
record a single address to Pharaoh by either of the brothers from this verse for¬ 
ward. 

It is plain, however, upon the face of this passage that Aaron is not to super¬ 
sede or displace Moses. Moses was from the first the chosen organ of divine com¬ 
munication, and he holds throughout the superior rank, as 7:1 distinctly affirms. 
Aaron is simply called in as his assistant aud coadjutor. Moses is to speak all 
that God commands him. Aaron is to aid him before Pharaoh. In conformity 
with this Jehovah directs Moses to speak to Pharaoh, 7:14, etc., etc. But Aaron 
uniformly accompanies him, and unites in the delivery of the message, 10:3, 
which is further implied in the repeated phrase, “ Pharaoh hearkened not unto 

* Stretching forth his hand toward heaven, 10:22, is equivalent to stretohlng forth his rod. as 
is apparent from the comparison of 9:22 with v. 23 and 10:12 with v. 13. 
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them ,” 7:13,22, etc. He works the miracles, by which it is enforced, to the end of 
the first series of plagues ;* all after this are wrought by Moses. Pharaoh pressed 
by necessity invariably summons both Moses and Aaron and asks their interces¬ 
sion ; but as Moses is the organ of communication With God, it is invariably he 
alone who intercedes. The critics, who wish to establish a distinction between P 

i 

and J in regard to Aaron, are puzzled to account for bis presence at all in the 
interviews with the king, which they assign to J. But if his name was inserted 
by R, to enhance the credit of the future high priest, why did he not make him 
the intercessor with God and give him altogether a more conspicuous part in the 
narrative? 

The evidences of unity, that have now been recited, growing out of the struc¬ 
tural arrangement of the plagues, and the various indications of one consistent 
plan ruling in the whole, cannot be easily set aside and certainly cannot be acci¬ 
dental. 


Scarcely any account is made of diction in dividing this section; and as it 
would appear, with good reason, for what is urged is meagre enough. P uses the 
term “wonders,” 7:3,9; 11:9,10, (but so does E, 4:21); and “pool,” 7:19, which 
occurs but twice besides in the whole Pentateuch. “ Magicians,” though in Gen- 


used bv E. is here ascribed to 


Three words are emDloved to denote 


hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, which vary slightly in signification, fltJ'p hard or 
obdurate, prn stout or obstinate, "133 heavy, hard to move or stubborn. These 
are used in both intransitive and transitive forms, and the latter with Jehovah or 
Pharaoh himself as subjects. It is alleged that J always uses "733 > yet be 
interchanges the adjectives "733 and |3tn * 10:14,19; P and E alike make use of 


and that in both its transitive and intransitive forms, a result reached in 

disregard of the critical dictum that E uses and not ft Iff* ;f P also uses 

fit V\> , which occurs but once in this connection. 133 and ?5J|7 both occur 


after the plague of hail, 9:34,35, the former transitive attributing the hardening 
to Pharaoh’s own agency, the latter intransitive. Instead of admitting that J has 

here used both words, the critics isolate v. 35 from its context and attach it else- 

« 

where. The same is done with 10:20, which though in a J connection is referred 
to E notwithstanding pHiT > because it has pf|7. 

It is said that the P formula is “ Pharaoh’s Jieart was hardened, and he 
hearkened not unto them, as Jehovah had said;” while that of JE is “ Pharaoh’s 
heart was hardened, and he would not let the people go.” Yet P has the latter 
phrase, 11:10; cf. also 6:11; 7:2. “ Thou has not hearkened hitherto,” 7:16 J, is 


allusion to P’s phrase just before 


phrase 


* Aaron is not the only miracle worker in P, according- to the critics themselves. It was 
Moses who wrought the plague of bolls, 9:10, and divided the Red Sea, 14:16,21; cf. 11:10 P. 

t Hebraica, VI., p.47. “ In this section the name of the Deity is exclusively miT , which 
must have been substituted by R in all the passages; or else even B uses this name in this sec¬ 
tion, on the strength of 3:15, where Yahweh is revealed." 
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■Q3 for the hardening of the heart and P’s u hearkened not unto them ” occur 
together, but instead of drawing the natural conclusion that one writer uses both 
expressions the critics split the sentence and divide it between J and P. If, as 
we are told, R has here erased pf|"T i P’s word for “ hardened,” as superfluous after 
"OD J, why did he allow both to remain, 9:34,35 ? In 9:35, moreover, E has a 
part of P’s phrase u as Jehovah had said,” which Julicher finds it convenient to 
attribute to R. Where the presence of the magicians is noted, obstructing atten¬ 
tion to the demand of Moses and Aaron, it was natural to say “ Pharaoh heark¬ 
ened not unto themeverywhere else the statement is u he would not let the 
people go.” 

2. The Plague of Blood 7:14-26. 

According to Knobel and Schrader P’s account of this plague is found in 7: 
19-22. But if that be so, one of the discrepancies insisted upon between P and 
JE ceases to exist. It is said that P represents all the water in the land of Egypt 
as turned to blood, while JE limits this to the water of the river. But while v. 
19 speaks of streams and rivers and ponds and pools and even the water in wood 
and stone as converted into blood, v. 20 lays stress only upon the water of the 
river, and v. 21 speaks of the fish dying in the river and the impossibility of drink¬ 
ing of the water of the river. Noldeke and Kayser, therefore, assign these last 
two verses, which occur in the midst of P’s statement, to JE, with the exception 
of the first clause of v. 20 “ And Moses and Aaron did so as Jehovah commanded.” 
Dillmann and Wellhausen do the same, only they except in addition the last 
clause of v. 21, u And there was blood throughout all the land of Egypt.” 

The further attempt to separate J from E leads to the splitting up of this 
entire paragraph into minute fragments. In the first place it becomes a question 
whether on critical principles J can be assigned any part here whatever, for he 
had already spoken, 4:9, of the change of water to blood in a different connection 
and for a different purpose, not as an infliction upon Egypt, but as a sign to con¬ 
vince the children of Israel. And there is quite as much reason for regarding 
that as a divergent account by J of the transaction here recorded, as there is for a 
similar allegation respecting 4:2-4 J and 7:8-12 P. But critics must be allowed 
to draw different conclusions from identical premises, when it suits their con¬ 
venience. 

7:14 is given to J because of "133 . * But 15b cannot be from J, who knows 
nothing of miracles wrought with a rod, nor from E who knows nothing of a rod 
turned into a serpent. This combined reference to 4:17 E and 4:3 J would seem 
to show that those verses cannot be sundered, as is done by the critics. They 
have, however, one refuge in every perplexity; this clause must have been 
inserted by R. If that is the case it is clear that in the judgment of R the rod 
which was turned to a serpent, 4:3, is the rod which Moses was to take in his 
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hand wherewith to do signs, 4:17, the critics to the contrary notwithstanding. 
And furthermore in the intent of the author of this paragraph in its present form 
the rod aforesaid is the one with which this miracle was wrought; it is identical, 
therefore, with the rod used by Aaron, v. 19. 

Still further, v. 16 J is a plain reference to 3:18; 5:3, which are assigned by 
Dillmann to E; he is consequently obliged to assume that J has here made use of 
E. Verse 17a 44 In this thou shalt know that I am Jehovah,” is by Jiilicher attri¬ 
buted to Rj, who gives this religious aim to the miracle. The sudden change of 
speaker in v. 17 is particularly urged in proof that there is a confusion in the text 
arising from the blending of two distinct sources. “ I will smite with the rod ” is 
plainly the language of Moses, and yet it is prefaced with 44 Thus saith Jehovah.” 
Such a transition from the words of God to those of his human messenger is, how¬ 
ever, of too frequent occurrence to create surprise, cf. Isa. 48:16; Zech. 2:11; 4: 

8,9. According to the critics, vs. 14-17 as far as the words, 44 Behold, I_” or 

44 1 will smite ”... .belong (with the exceptions already noted) to J, who attributes 
the plagues to the immediate agency of Jehovah. The remainder of v. 17 and 
perhaps v. 18 belong to E, who always employs the instrumentality of Moses’ rod. 
E’s account recommences v. 20 with the words, “And he (the pronoun is by the 
critics referred to Moses) lifted up the rod,” etc., and continues in v. 21 as far as 
“water of the river,” and finally embraces v. 24. Then v. 25, which speaks of 
Jehovah smiting the river is the conclusion of J’s account. About v. 23 there is 
some perplexity. Wellhausen assigns it to P, Dillmann to E, Jiilicher to J. 
“And this also he did not lay to heart,” i. e., this miracle like the one before it 
failed to influence him, is an evident allusion to 7:9-12 P, whereas “ Pharaoh 
turned and went into his house,” refers back to his going out in the morning, v. 15 
J (according to Dillmann on the basis of E). Here is again a combined reference 
to two passages sundered by the critics, which on their principles admits of no 
explanation. Hence their uncertainty what to do with it. 

And now all this sundering and recombining simply makes a confused jumble 
of the whole matter. 

1. The message to Pharaoh, vs. 14-18, the direction to Aaron to execute what 
had been announced to Pharaoh, v. 19, and his doing as he was directed, v. 20, 
belong together and are necessary to complete one another. They cannot be 
assigned to different writers without making each part a disconnected fragment. 
According to the critics’ division J gives no account of the infliction of the 
plague; E’s portion begins in the middle of a sentence, with no intimation who 
is speaking or to whom the words are addressed; P states in general, v. 20a, that 
Moses and Aaron did as they were commanded, but according to the analogy of 
8:2,13 (A. V. 6,17) this should be followed by the specific act performed and its 
result,-—precisely what in fact does follow in the rest of the verse but is by the 
ritics ascribed to a different document. 
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2. The close verbal correspondence between vs. 17b, 18 and 20b,21a, and the 
correspondence again between v. 19 and 8:1 (A. Y. 5) is no argument for the crit¬ 
ical division, for it is at once explained if all is from the same writer. The 
assumption that the double application of the pronoun “ I ” in v. 17 is due to R’s 
confusing separate sentences imputes a degree of carelessness or stupidity to him 
that is quite inconceivable. And the mention of the rod, so far from being out of 
place or requiring the assumption of a different writer is just what v. 15 prepares 
us to expect. 

3. There is no inconsistency in Moses speaking of smiting the waters, when 
in fact they were smitten by Aaron at his bidding. Moses simply acts through 
the instrumentality of Aaron. Nor is there any want of agreement between the 
command u Take thy rod and stretch out thine hand upon the waters ” and the 
consequent action 41 he lifted up the rod and smote the waters.” Stretching out 
the rod and smiting with the rod are similarly combined 8:12,13 (A. Y. 16,17), 
only there both terms are inserted in each clause, while here the two clauses sup¬ 
plement each other. Nor is there any discrepancy in all the waters of Egypt 
becoming blood, whereas Moses had simply spoken to Pharaoh of the water of the 
river. This was singled out as the most conspicuous and important; and so again 
in recording the fulfilment, which yet proceeds to add that there was blood 
throughout all the land of Egypt. And the suggestion that Jehovah’s smiting 
the river involves a different conception from its waters being changed to blood 
when smitten by divine direction refutes itself. 

The space allotted to this article will not permit a like detailed examination 
of the remaining plagues. Wellhausen admits the impossibility of separating J 
from E in the plague of blood, frogs, hail and locusts. He would certainly have 
added that of flies, if he could have anticipated the hair-splitting analysis, which 
Dillmann struggles to carry through. And as these are the only ones, in which 
both these documents are supposed to enter, this is equivalent to a surrender of 
the whole case. The division which is attempted, rests not upon criteria of dic¬ 
tion such as are held to distinguish the documents elsewhere, but solely upon 
distinctions arbitrarily assumed and which are relentlessly forced through in the 
manner already su fficiently illustrated. 

3. Style, Material and Theology. 

Such particulars as are grouped under these heads, Hebraic A, YI., pp. 
37sqq., may now be considered, so far as they appear to call for remark and have 
not been answered already. 

“ P is systematic,” precisely as the entire scheme of plagues is systematic, as 
has been fully shown. 

When in P, Aaron is to “ stretch his hand over the waters of Egypt, over 

» 

their rivers, over their streams, over their pools, and over all their ponds,” and 
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particulars are given in other cases, this is called “ minute, exact,” Hebraica, 
VI., p. 30. But when J says, the frogs shall “come into thine house and into 
thy bed-chamber and upon thy bed and into thine ovens and into thy kneading 
troughs,” and like specifications are given regarding the flies, or the cattle that 
suffer from the murrain, this is called “ vivid,” p. 44. 

If P is “minute, exact” when stating the duration of “Israel’s stay in 
Egypt,” so JE, seven days plague of blood, 7:25; three days darkness, 10:22,23; 

•v 

time defined “tomorrow,” 8:6,19 (A. V. 10,23),9:5,6,18; about midnight, 11:4; 
exact condition of thd several crops, 9:31,32. 

Pis “stereotyped;” so JE HN (six times), 7:16,26; 8: 

16 (A. V., 8:1,20); 9:1,18; 10:3. D’"Oyn Vf?# JTliT (six times), 8;8; (5:3); 
7:16; 9:1,13; 10:3. fY? Uf? HD# JND DX (tin 00 times), 7:27 (A. V., 8:2); 

9:2; 10:4; cf. 4:23; 7:14; 8:17. •■on proto nwti? njns jnpn 

mrr wnyn 8 : 4 , 21 , 25 ; 9 = 27 , 23 ; * 10 : 17 ; rpt? nP 8 : 2 s (a. v., 32 ); 

9:7,35; 10:20,(27); (11:10 P). 

P is “ verbose and repetitious;” so is JE, if the same standard and method of 
treatment be applied. 7:18b is repeated vs. 21,24; 7:29 (A. V., 8:4) adds nothing 
to v. 28; 8:7(11) is unnecessary after vs. 5,6(9,10); v. 9b(13b) is unnecessary after 
9a(13a); v. 17(21) is needlessly amplified; v. 19a(23a) is needless after 18(22); 
the opening words are all that are needed in v. 20(24); v. 22(26) might have been 
expressed more briefly; v. 25(29) is needlessly amplified; the opening clause is all 
that is needed in v. 27(31). We might go similarly through the rest of the chap¬ 
ters if it was worth while. 

The mode of inferring “ duplicates ” is peculiar. Unless there is fresh men¬ 
tion at every step of all that had gone before, it is assumed that the writer knew 
nothing of it. “ (1) 7:9 starts out as if there never had been any thought of showing 
wonders to Pharaoh; yet 4:21, etc. (2) The ‘rod turning serpent’ appears here 
as something entirety original, a representation which could hardly have been made 
by the writer of 4:3. (3) 7:19 has the air of a perfectly new order about the plague 
of blood, not appearing as if it had just been mentioned in v. 17.” The words 
italicized above are entirely gratuitous, and not suggested by anything in the text 
itself. The writer surely could trust his readers to remember what he had said 
shortly before. It might as well be said of 7:20b that lifting up the rod and smit¬ 
ing the waters has the air of a perfectly new act never thought of before and it 
does not appear as if it had been announced, v. 17. 

The want of connection alleged (4) between v. 19, all the waters and v. 20 the 
river only is created by inserting “ only” which is not in the text and is annulled 
by “(5) 21b is a clumsy addition.” Very clumsy in critical estimation because it 
overturns the false interpretation put upon the preceding, as though it limited the 
miracle to the river. 

“ (6) Verse 23 is a repetition of 22b, such as is not found elsewhere after the 
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same or similar formula.” But it is found here and is a cruse critioomm as has 
been shown before. 

“(7) 8:1-3 does not seem to imply 7:26-29,”* the same fallacy as in Nos. 
1-3; u and it does not go with 8:4.” But though the magicians might aggravate 
the plague, they could not remove it. There was every reason, therefore, why the 
prayers of Moses and Aaron should be asked for. 

(8) Seven plagues 44 have warnings, while three come without any notice.” 
This grows out of the symmetrical plan, exhibited above. 

“ Differences.” (1) In JE 44 Moses is to perform the wonders before Pharaoh 
without waiting for Pharaoh to ask for them , 4:21; in P Aaron is to do them, at the 
request of Pharaoh, 7:9.” Eliminate the italicized words, which are not in the 
text, and remember that Aaron was appointed to be Moses* helper, and where is 
the discrepancy ? (2) and {JTU : this is explained above. (3) and (4) P 
every collection of water, J and E the Nile; explained above. (5) Magicians in 
but four of the ten plagues; explained above. 

“ Inconsistencies.” (1) “ Some of the differences mentioned above amount 
to incongruities.” It has been shown that this is not the case. (2) 44 11:9 says 
‘that my wonders may be multiplied,’ ” while 11:1 says 44 yet one more plague will 
I bring.” But that plague was multitudinous; there was a death in every house¬ 
hold. And to add one more, was to increase the number and thus make them more 
numerous. Apart from this, however, the whole apparent force of the objection 
lies in the tacit assumption that a sequence in the order of the record must 
necessarily indicate chronological succession. 11:9,10 do not in the order of time 
follow the foregoing, but are a summation of all that has preceded. This is obvi¬ 
ous in v. 10. It is equally true of v. 9. 

“ R’s free arrangement.” Several suggestions are made under this head of 
an improved order of the verses. This is purely a matter of taste and may be left 
to be settled between R and the critics. 

In P “ God’s revelation is formal and stiffly sublime: (1) He orders Moses 
and Aaron to do a certain thing and ‘ they did so.’ ” But the orders in JE, 9:22, 
23; 10:12,13,21,22 are precisely parallel to those in P, 7:19; 8:1,2,12,13 (A. V. 5, 
6,16,17). (2) 44 His orders are usually the simple flat 4 let it become a serpent ’ ” * 
etc., but precisely so JE, 9:22, 44 let there be hail;” 10:21, 44 let there be darkness.” 

44 (3) He does according to his will, without warning Pharaoh of his plans.” Ex¬ 
actly so E, 10:21 sqq. 

44 (1) No miracle is shown, except when Pharaoh demands one, 7:9.” A sign 
is provided in advance for convincing Pharaoh, 7:9 P, precisely as for convincing 
Israel, 4:lsqq. J. 44 (2) Each succeeding plague comes only because the preceding 

* The massoretio punctuation of D\pTl£)XD 7:27 does not annul the fact that the article 71 
does not appear with D\pTl£)X when first mentioned in the announcement to Pharaoh, but it is 
made definite both by 71 and J1K in the direction to Aaron. 
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one did not touch Pharaoh’s heart.” Exactly so in JE. “ It is only after the last 

plague (of boils) that Yahweh hardens the king’s heart, and for that there is no 

% 

punishment as in the prophetic story.” Even as the critics parcel the plagues, 
was the death of the firstborn no punishment ? And was the overthrow in the 
Red Sea no punishment, 14:4,8 P ? u (3) It would seem that God did this in 
order that the exodus might be due directly to his intervention and not to Pha¬ 
raoh’s subjection.” There is no difference here between P and JE. It was God’s 
mighty hand that led Israel out in one as in the other. P speaks of the plague of 
the first-born, but says nothing of any hardening of Pharaoh’s heart in connection 
with it as invariably with the other plagues. The implication is that this broke 
his obstinacy for the time, until Israel was some distance on their way, when he 
recovered himself sufficiently to pursue them. 

“ God is remote from man : (1) he enters into no negotiations with Pharaoh. 
(2) On the other hand he does not torment or vex Pharaoh [whatever this may 
mean] as in the representation of J.” This is wholly due to the critical partition. 
That part of the record, which is assigned to J, is of course not left for P. 

“ The importance of Aaron is emphasized: (1) Aaron is invariably associated 
with Moses;” so in JE, 8:4,8,21 (A. V., 8,12,25); 9:27; 10:3,8,16. “And in all 
the plagues but one (the last) Aaron does the work.” In the first series of plagues 
he acts by Moses’ direction; in the remaining series Moses acts for himself. “ (2) 
Even in receiving the divine orders, Aaron is mentioned in the first two, 6:13; 
7 :8, and in the last two, 9:8; 12:1.” Nevertheless in P as in JE, God commonly 
speaks to Moses, 6:2,10; 7:1,2, etc., etc. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue these details further, the bare statement of 
which suggests the answer. But it would be unpardonable not to notice the egre¬ 
gious misrepresentations on p. 48; I beg pardon, but I can call them by no milder 
name. “ Yahweh encourages stealing (at least plundering) goods of the Egyptians, 
which are to be gotten only by lying, ll:2sq.” The only seeming plausibility in 
this gross misstatement arises from the erroneous translation of a Hebrew word. 
The people were not bidden to “ borrow ” nor did the Egyptians “ lend,” 12:35,36, 
with any expectation or implication of the things being returned. They asked and 
the Egyptians bestowed. The Lord gave his people favor in the sight of the Egyp¬ 
tians, who were, moreover, in too great terror to refuse. They were urgent upon 
the Israelites to send them out of the land in haste and were only too glad to be rid 
of them at any price, since their detention by the king had been followed by such 
awful scourges. There was thus no deception in the case, and the transaction was 
legitimate from a triple point of view; the right of divine gift, the Sovereign Pro¬ 
prietor and Lord of all could justly dispose of the wealth of Egypt as he saw fit; 
the right of conquest, Israel was victorious in the struggle with Egypt and was in 
a position to dictate their own terms; the right of compensation for unrequited 
service which they had rendered and oppressive bondage which they had endured. 
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“ Moreover, the asking for a three days’journey only, 8:23, was under the 
circumstances not an honest request.” If one, who had a rightful claim and the 
power to enforce it, should in the first instance ask for a mere fraction of what 
was due him, in order to try the temper of the party with whom he was dealing, 
what suspicion of dishonesty would there be in such a course ? It was with the 
view of setting the unreasonable obstinacy of Pharaoh in the most glaring light 
that so trifling a concession was asked. It was no stratagem for the sake of gain¬ 
ing an advantage. Jehovah had the power to set his people free and he meant to 
use it. He could just as easily have declared to Pharaoh his whole purpose at 
the beginning. But the despicable nature of the Egyptian tyrant, and the pitiless 
bondage to which Israel was subjected, would not have been so clearly exhibited. 

4 4 The necessity of indicating the Hebrew houses by blood upon the door-post 
is hardly compatible with the idea of an omniscient Deity.” It is difficult to 
repress one’s indignation at the irreverence of such suggestions. The blood on 
the door-posts was not to aid God’s omniscience, but to teach the need of atone¬ 
ment, to impress upon Israel that they too were exposed to death and must be 
delivered by the shedding of blood. It is the doctrine incessantly set forth in the 
whole sacrificial ritual, proclaiming the holiness and the pardoning mercy of God, 
but impairing none of hi» infinite perfections. 

4. Chapter 12. 

I must here be permitted to refer to the detailed discussion of the unity of 
this chapter in my Hebrew Feasts, Lectures 3 and 4, to which I have nothing 
material to add, and which there is not now space to repeat. 


1. LANGUAGE OP P.* 


Old Words. 

(l) j'jrt (= tPTO in JB, as explained above), 
V., p. 151 (also in J). (S) HIpD V., p. 151, only 
three times in Hex. (8) t?£)J (= person) VI., 
p. 117 (also in J). (4) 13? Sect. 5, Lang, of P 
(also in J). (6) jnj (= D't?) V., p. 152 (also in J 
and E). (6) rtl^S 8ect. 6, Lang, of P (legal 
phrase). (7) t?£)jn nJVOJI Sect. 5, Lang, of 
P (legal phrase). (8) n?H D1TI 0X^3 V., p. 
174 (7:13). (9) 131 J3 Sect. 5, Lang, of P (also 
in J and B). (10) *|D3 DlpD Sect. 5, Lang, of 
P (legal phrase). (11) SlD Sect. 5, Lang, of P 
(also in J and B). (12) mrP . 

Nbw Words. 

All of these (exoept No, 1) and several of the 
preceding are legal phrases and not to be 
looked for in any but a ritual connection. 


(1) pW in but two passages in P, Bx. 9:9,10 
11; Lev. 18:18,19,20^8, and one in Deuteronomy 
viz.: 28:27,35; all in Hex. (2) Sk 1BP my (with 
or without '13) legal phrase. (3) DD3 Bx. 12:4 
P, all in O. T.; HD3D Bx. 12:4; Lev. 27:23 P, 
all in O. T.; a oognate word Q3D is found in a 
single passage, Num. 31:28,37,38,39,40,41 said by 
Dill, and Well, not to be by P, but a late addi¬ 
tion. (4) mD&D legal phrase; in Gen. 26:6 re¬ 
ferred to R in a J connection. (6) D , 31^H j'3 
legal phrase. (6) oSiy DpTl legal phrase. (7) 

BHp mpD legal phrase. (8) HTHK legal 
phrase. 

Words used in on* passage only. 

These, of oourse, afford no indication of a 
writer’s style. 

(a) D'dS (or D'OH 1 ?) 7:11,22; 8:8^4. (b) ?T£) 
9:8,10. (c) n^3^3K 9:9,10. 


• The numbers are those of Hebraica, VI., pp. 36,37. 
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2. LANGUAGE OP J.* 


It will be observed that almost every word but not composed by him; all In Hex. (89) 


here classed as belonging to J oocurs likewise 


158 


(30) 13V Ex 


in E, so that they are indistinguishable indie- 8:10 J; Gen. 41:35,49 cut out of E connection 

and assigned to J; all in Hex. (81) SSn Gen. 


tion. 


Old Words. 


81:7 E; Ex. 8:26b J (Well.) E (Dill.); all in 


(1) |KD Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (2) HITT (also in Hex 
E). (3) rtKIpS Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also E, once 


P). (4) HC9D Sect. 12, Lang, of J (only four 

T * 

times in Hex.; twice J, twice cut out of an E 
and P context and ascribed to J). (5) lily 
Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (6) pyv Sect. 2, Lang, of 
J (also E). (7) 131 SjJ Gen. 12:17; 48:18; Ex. 
8:8 J; Gen. 20:11 E; Num. 17:14; 25:18bis P; 
Gen. 20:18; Num. 81:16 R; Deut. 22:24Ms; 28: 
5 D; all in Hex. (8) D't? V.. p, 154 (also in P 


0 ) 


New Words. 

Ex. 7:27; 12:23bte,27; Lev. 26:17; 


Num. 14:42 J; Ex. 21:22,35 E; Josh. 24:5 cut 


referred 


account 


Deuteronomy 


(2) niKtfD Ex. 7:28; 12:34 J; all in Hex. ex- 


and E). 


Sect. 13, Lang 


( 10 ) 


twice in 

nSs ex 


11:7; 88:16 J; aU in 



D3Bm 8ect. 6, Lang, of J (also E). (11) pi 

Sect. 3, Lang, of J (also E). (12) Sect. 2, 

Lang, of J (also E). (13) DJ)£) V., p. 165 (Josh. 6: ^ . ' aU lQ 

16a E). (14) mpD Sect. 5, Lang, of J (also E and 
P). (15) OJK Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also E, once 
P). (16) Sin Sect. 10, Lang, of E (once P). (17) 


(4) ID' Ex. 9:18; Josh. 6:26 J; all in Hex. 
V1KH HDD Ex. 10:5,15 J: Num. i 


mb pn 


in Hex. 


Sect 


D1CD V., p. 156 (also E, once P). (18) 1HD 
6, Lang, of J (also E). (19) Hm (= forgive) 


(7) in Ex. 11 
once in Deuteronomy. 


TETJCH. 


Sect. 6, Lang, of J (also E). (20) tO Sect. 12, words found nowhere else in the Hexa- 
Lang. of E. (21) *]S IDtSfil Sect. 7. Lang, of J 
(also E). (22) b JD3 (= permit) Sect. 6, Lang, 
of B. (23) Tip Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (24) BHl V. 
p. 154 (also E and P). (25) 710710071 Sect. 11, 


These, of course, are destitute of all signifi¬ 


cance. 


(1) nnn Ex. 8:11. (2) 3ty Ex. 8: 17 bis,18, 

Lon*, of J (only three times In Hex.). (26) (3) J1H0 Ex. 8:19: (4) SSo Ex. 9: 


IX'H (= Nile) Sect. 13, Lang, of E. (27) 3TJ7 


Sect. 13, Lang 


(28) nn Gen. 43: 


17. 


Ex 


no 


30; Ex. 7:28 J; Deut. 82:26 poem inserted by J 


Ex 


3. LANGUAGE OF E.t 


occurs 


than once, is to be 


in J. 


Old Words. 


(i) iirn ( 


preceding 


t?K3 Lang, of J just preceding 


nt6 


E (also J). (13) D1 + personal pronoun 8ect. 6, 
Lang, of E (also J and P). 

New Words. 

(1) nnpSnn BM Ex. 9:24; all in Hex. 

(2) nntf a Ex. 9:31 bis; all in Hex. 

T • 


Sect. 6, Lang 


Sect. 


Sect. 6, Lang, of E (also J). (6) pi 
t J just preceding. (7) Sin Lang, of 


S j)3 J Ex. 9:81; all in Hex. 

■pj Ex. 9:33 J; nowhere else. 
nS'SK Ex. 9:32: nowhere else 


nSflK 


Ex. 10:22: all in Hex. except once in Deuter 


preceding 


Sect. 


onomy 


(9) IO Lang, of J just preceding. (10) t?p3 
Sect. 10, Lang, of E (also J). 01) tsni Lang, of 
J just preceding. (12) D’lp Sect. 10, Lang, of 


Ex 


12:37 E; Num. 24:3,15; 
in Hex. except onoe in 


Deuteronomy. 


* The numbers are those of Hebraiga, VI., pp. 42,43. 
t The numbers are those of Hebraiga, VI., p. 47. 
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THE BLESSING OF ISAAC, GEN. XXVII.-A STUDY IN 

PENTATEUCHAL ANALYSIS. 


By Benjamin W. Bacon, 

Oswego, N. y. 


Since the analysis of Wellhausen in Jahrbuchf. Deutsche Theologie, XXI., 1876, 
some of the more important elements in this problem, the separation of the two 
strands J and E of the prophetic narrative, may be considered determined. It is 
certain that both J and E related almost identically the same story of usurpation 
on Jacob’s part (cf. Gen. xxxii. 3sqq. in J, and xxxv. 1 in E) and that the two 
accounts are closely interwoven in chapter xxvn. J’s story certainly turned 
upon the deception of Isaac through the smell of Esau’s garments which Bebekah 
had put upon Jacob (cf. v. 15 with vs. 24-27), and E’s upon a much more improb¬ 
able deception of the blind father hy the sense of touch, the goat’s hair covering of 
neck and hands suggesting to Isaac the hairy arms and neck of Esau (cf. vs. 11- 
14,16, with 21-23). A few other doublets (30a = 30b, 44 = 45a), some few allus¬ 
ions to already determined portions of J or E (cf v. 29b with xn. 3; Num. xxiv. 
9, and v. 36 with xxv. 29sqq), with a few linguistic marks (flVT vs. 7 > 20, 27, 
D’rfrN , v. 28, E’s formula of address vs. 1,18,—cf. xxn. 1, 7,11; xxxi. 11, etc. 
— u his eyes were dim so that he could not see cf. xlviii. 10; Deut. xxxrv. 7 
and contrast 1 Sam. iv. 15,1 Kgs. xiv. 4, T* vs. 13 and 30, and others less im¬ 
portant) are all the prima fade clews afforded by this singularly difficult chapter. 

For the purpose, however, of an approximate analysis we may rely with a 
fair degree of confidence upon the recurrence of certain characteristic phrases 
such as every writer is prone to repeat. When a certain reiterated idea is ex¬ 
pressed by the same formula again and again in one series of sentences and in a 
second parallel series a somewhat different formula is employed, the prima fade 
evidence of unity of authorship in each series is tolerably strong, even when no 
shade of difference in the conception is discernible. Such recurrent phrases 
meet us in ch. xxvn. In vs. 19, 25, and 31 the collocation of the words, “ veni¬ 
son, that | | soul may bless j j ” is quite striking. 

The same phrase meets us also in vs. 3,4, but broken in two by one of similar 
import but different form of expression: “ Make me savoury meat such as I love, 
and bring it to me, that I may eat and bless thee before my death.” This second, 
longer phrase reappears as regularly as the first. It is quoted somewhat more 
briefly in v. 7, with the brief interruption “ before Yahweh,” as what Bebekah 
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heard said before (v. 4). In v. 10 she again repeats it exactly, uninterrupted and 
complete. Part appears again in v. 14, and part in vs. 17 and 31. 

Now, although the conception of both writers is doubtless as nearly as possi¬ 
ble identical, xxv. 28 (J), which specifies “ venison ” as the occasion of Isaac’s 
preference for Esau, suggests strongly that J is to be regarded as the user of the 
phrase “ Bring me venison that my soul may bless thee,” and this hypothesis 
agrees with the other phenomena of the text. The converse holds true of the 
longer phrase and the E passages. I venture, therefore, to connect together the 
fragments in vs. 3, 4, and 7, as follows: “ Go out to the field and take me veni¬ 
son,” “ that my soul may bless thee,” “ before Yahweh;” and to complete E in 
v. 4 by inserting, as vs. 7 and 10 require, “ and bless thee ” in place of, “ that my 
soul may bless thee.” 

Another recurrent phrase is the thrice repeated as a form of 

address, “ and now, my son, obey my voice,” fullest in v. 8 but occurring also in 

♦ 

vs. (3?) 13 and 43. No exactly equivalent example is found except Ex. xvm. 19, 
an indisputable E passage, and hence a certain degree of probability is given for 
assigning these verses to E. Here again we find ourselves in harmony with all 
other clews. 

The first half of the chapter, vs. 1-27, may therefore be divided with some 
degree of confidence as follows. J = v. 1 to jIIOD > v - 3 except * the 

words in v, 4 + the words fX\fT Ofi 1 ? from v. 7 > 3 , 

tv *7 na*an in v. 7, v. 15, 18, from (cf. v. 32), 19, 20, 24 27. 

The remaining portions constitute E’s narrative. 

According to this analysis the two accounts will be read as follows: 

J. 

la. And it came to pass, when Isaac was old, that his eyes were dim so that 
he could not see. [And he called Esau and said,] 3. Take, I pray thee, thy 
weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and go out to the field and take me venison, 4, 
that my soul may bless thee before Yahweh. 5. And Esau went to the field to 
hunt for venison and to bring it. 6. And Bebekah spake unto Jacob her son, 
saying, Behold I beard thy father speak unto Esau thy brother, saying, 7. Bring 

me venison. 15. And Bebekah took the goodly raiment of Esau her eldest 

son, which were with her in the house and put them upon Jacob her younger 
son, [and gave him the flesh of the kids which she had prepared and he came 
unto his father. And Isaac said] 18b. Who art thou my son ? 19. And Jacob 
said to his father, I am Esau, thy firstborn; I have done according as thou 
badest me: arise, I pray thee, sit and eat of my venison, that thy soul may bless 
me. 20. And Isaac said unto his son, How is it that thou hast found it so 
quickly, my son ? And he said, Because Yahweh thy God sent me good speed. 
24. And he said, Art thou my very son Esau ? And be said, I am. 25. And he 
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said, Bring it near to me and I will eat of my son’s venison, that my soul may 
bless thee. And he brought it near to him, and he did eat: and he brought him 
wine and he drank. 26. And his father Isaac said unto him, Come near now, 
and kiss me, my son. 27. And he came near and kissed him: and he smelled 
the smell of his raiment, and blessed him, and said, See, the smell of my son is as 
the smell of a field which Yahweh hath blessed.” 


E. 

“ lb. And [Isaac] called Esau his elder son and said unto him, My son; and 
he said unto him, Here am I. 2. And he said, Behold now I am old, I know not 

the day of my death. 3. Now therefore_and make me savoury meat, such as I 

love, and bring it to me that I may eat [and bless thee] before I die. 5. And 
Kebekah heard when Isaac spake to Esau his son [and she said unto Jacob, Be¬ 
hold thy father hath commanded Esau saying], 7. Make me savoury meat that I 
may eat and bless thee before my death. 8. Now therefore, my son, obey my 
voice according to that which I command thee. 9. Go now to the flock, and 
fetch me from thence two good kids of the goats: and I will make them savoury 
meat for thy father such as he loveth : and thou shalt bring it to thy father, that 
he may eat, so that he may bless thee before his death. 11. And Jacob said to 
Bebekah his mother, Behold, Esau my brother is a hairy man, and I am a smooth 
man. 12. My father peradventure will feel me, and I shall seem to him as a 
deceiver; and I shall bring a curse upon me, and not a blessing. 13. And his 
mother said unto him, Upon me be thy curse, my son; only obey my voice, and 
go and fetch them. 14. And he went and fetched, and brought them to his 
mother: and his mother made savoury meat such as his father loved. 16. And 
she put the skins of the kids of the goats upon his hands, and upon the smooth of 
his neck : 17. and she gave the savoury meat and the bread which she had pre¬ 
pared into the hand of her son Jacob. 18. And he came to his father and said, 
My father: and he said, Here am I... . 21. And Isaac said unto Jacob, Come 
near, I pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, whether thou be my very son Esau 
or not. 22. And Jacob drew near unto Isaac his father; and he felt him, and 
said, The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau. 23. And 
he discerned him not, because his hands were hairy as his brother Esau’s hands: 
so he blessed him.” 

It is in the latter half of the chapter that we meet the real puzzle, and here 
the most trustworthy key is certainly the antistrophe, vs. 39 and 40. 

Here, where there is no trace of more than one hand (cf. vs. 27-28, mrr and 
ovfm if anywhere, we shall best be able to make out the metrical form, if such 
there was, in the poem of the blessing of Isaac which underlies and is quoted in 
the present narrative. So long however as it can still be considered a question 
whether Hebrew poetry possessed a metrical form, conjectures in this field must 

*6 
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of course be open to the freest criticism and can be offered only with the greatest 
diffidence. Still vs. 39, 40 stand in an unmistakable relation of contrast to vs. 28, 
29, and offer such an inviting appearance of regularity that one can scarcely resist 
the impression of strophe and antistrophe to which the sense so admirably lends 
itself. If so, the later verses must give the metrical norm, for the reason above 
stated. Without alteration of the text or violence to sense or parallelism the 
verses resolve themselves into an antistrophe consisting of two pairs of alternate 
pentameter and trimeter lines, the former divided by caesura after the third foot, 
and the strophe itself concluded by a line of four feet without caesura, or pen¬ 
tameter catalectic. Thus divided the verse reads as follows: 

•pttno rvrv n pxn uotro run 

o D’otrn 

-oyn "I’nN-nKi n rrnn "pin 

inn itrxD rrm 
■pNW tyo V?y npis'i 

or, reproducing the meter and cadence in the translation, 

Far from the fatness of earth || henceforth be thy dwelling 

Far from the dews of the heavens. 

Subsistence thou’lit gain by thy sword, || subject still to thy brother; 

But struggling at length to be free, 

Shalt ever shake off his yoke from thy shoulder. 

Applying this antistrophe to the lines of verses 27-29, the greater length of the 
latter confirms at once the judgment of analytical criticism that the two poetical 
stanzas are here combined in one. Unfortunately the meter in both portions (J 
and E) appears to be identical and hence gives no assistance in the separation. 
We have, however, other clews. The first two lines are assured to J by 
and by the connection with 27a. The last two lines also can scarcely be denied to 
the author of Gen. xn. 3, and the first two lines of v. 29 remind one strongly of 
the blessing of Abram as it appears in J. 

On the other hand, DVVjNfl establishes the derivation of the first two lines 
in v. 28 from E, and, as a necessary consequence, the first two lines of the anti¬ 
strophe which depend upon them for significance. But the antistrophe is not sep¬ 
arable, and involves with itself v. 37. This latter verse determines in its turn the 
source of the third line in v. 28 and the third and fourth lines of v. 29. The 
result is two strophes as follows; 
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J. 

mtr mD n m nxn 

mrr wa new 

o*oy tnajn 11 trotf? *f?vine* 


*p"o ■p-oo , i irw *pnn 

Possibly we should supply as the fourth line a phrase usually occurring in 
these blessings (cf. Gen. xn. 3) • Translating as 

before, we should have the following strophe: 

Is not the smell of my son || like the smell of a field 

Which Yahweh hath watered with blessing? 

Nations shall bow before thee || and peoples shall serve thee, 

[For in thee all tribes shall be blest]. 

Blessing thee shall be blessing, and cursing thee curse. 

In this case the order of the two portions of line three is inverted. But it 
may equally well be that is in its proper position and the 

missing portion is the first part of line three. 

The strophe of E seems also to be slightly deficient. 

troerr to ii ovfjKn p frv 

• pNH ’JDtPDl 

.ii btwyi jn am 

"pro 1 ? i»aa mn 

"|DN oa 'p wn 

The second and third lines appear incomplete. In the former the correspond¬ 
ing line of the anti strophe suggests fiflfiD 118 the missing word. In the latter 
case v. 37 supplies something like HOINH *pDD*— We translate: 

Abundance of dew from the heavens || thy God shall afford thee, 

And the fatness of earth [from beneath.] 

With plenty of com and wine 11 [thy land shall sustain thee.] 

A lord thou shalt be to thy brethren. 

To thee shall bow down all the sons of thy mother. 

The prose portion of the narrative, vs. 30-38, 41-45, according to the clews 
already employed offer the following analysis, J = 30a, etc., 31b-33, 36a, 41a, 45. 
E = 30b, 31a, 34sq., 36b-40, 41b-44. V. 46 is, of course, a part of the Priestly 
element though probably due to B. No certainty can attach to the details of the 
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above analysis, yet there can be no doubt of the main points, and it is satisfactory 
to be able to complete the parallel columns of J and E in even an approximate way. 

If anything of our attempted analysis of the poetic portions survives the 
criticism of more experienced judges, it will be not only a matter of interest to 
bring to view so noble an example of strophe and antistrophe, employing such a 
variety of meter, but the recognition of two poetical fragments so closely allied 
and apparently identical in meter, underlying respectively J and E, will prove of 
importance to the problem of the origin and mutual relation of these two elements 
of the Prophetic Narrative. Other examples of a combination of nearly identi¬ 
cal poetic fragments in JE are not wanting, as e. g., in the Song of Balaam. 
Cf. Num. xxiii. 21b-24 with Num. xxiv. 7b-9; the Song of Miriam, Ex. xv. 1 
and 21. But these have been disputed, the resemblance of the passages being 
considered due to an interpolation, or accounted for otherwise than as part of the 
general parallelism of J and E. The possibility suggests itself that Gen. xlix. 
22-26 is another instance of a fragment derived from E’s poetical source corre¬ 
sponding to a similar source employed by J and followed by JE in the rest of the 
Blessing of Jacob. (Cf. v. 25 with m.T v. 18, and the failure in v. 22 

alone to begin the strophe with the name of the tribe; notice also the strongly 
marked peculiarities of this part of the poem, and contrast the assigning of the 
hegemony of the tribes to Joseph with the similar tribute to Judah in vs. 2-10; 
finally compare the unity of the remaining portions, their apparent relation to the 
Song of Deborah and adaptation to the period not long after, with the seeming 
allusion to the Syrian wars in v. 23. There are, however, strong objections). 

A recognition of this, as the true explanation of the resemblances in the 
poetic portions of J and E, makes the idea that these writers themselves compared 
the poetic portions of their narrative still more improbable if not totally out of 
the question. The dependent writer would certainly have made his work in these 
portions either far more similar or far less so. 

Again all this carries back the divergences of J and E one step further than 
has heretofore been commonly assumed. They did not draw from a common (i. 
e. identical) fund of tradition and minstrelsy. Two versions of the folk-songs 
existed, perhaps even written versions, possibly the same often cited “ Book of 
Jashar ” (E) and “ Book of the wars of Yahweh ” (J), and to these differing col¬ 
lections, for which Kenan has furnished us the analogy in his oft adduced Khitab 
el Aghani, might perhaps be referred many of the idiosyncrasies of our present 
J and E documents. Gen. xn. 2sq. looks like a prose rendering of some poetic 

blessing like that which ends with "P"Q "p-DDl ")DN ynN in Gen. 
xxvii. 29 and with the same words reversed in order, Num. xxiv. 9. Such phe¬ 
nomena tend to confirm the theory that the Genesis narratives stand in the same 
relation to their poetic originals as Judg. rv. to Judg. v. 
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THE SIGN OF THE BREATH AT THE END OF WORDS IN 

THE NEW -BABYLONIAN AND AOHJEMENIAN 

INSCRIPTIONS. 

By Richard Krajstzschmar, Ph. D., 

Leipzig, Germany. 


During my investigation of the vowels at the end of the Assyrian verb, my 
attention was also directed to a subject, about which, so far as I know, nothing 
definite has been written, viz: the sign for ’AlSph which is found so often at the 
end of words. Delitzsch, Do., p. 55, says: “ Numerous examples of a breath at 
the end of words are found in the Achsemenian inscriptions, but the origin and 
purpose of this orthography is as yet obscure.” The breath is not found exclus¬ 
ively in the Achsemenian inscriptions, although it is of very frequent occurrence, 
but also in the New-Babylonian texts from the time of Nebuchadnezzar II. on. 
It appears, however, in this period, so far as I know now, to be limited to the 
contract-literature and to be avoided in the more archaic royal inscriptions. I 
will present now a number of examples in which all the different cases of this 
breath, of which I know, are considered. 

The breath is found: 

1) After a final a: ib-Sa-’ they wtre (sc. matati), NR. 25, D. 15; a-ga - ’ 
this D. 2, 13; i-pu-Sa-’ (sc. matati), H. 14; ar-^a-a-ta-’ monthly , Nab. 
Strassm.282, 6; Ar-ia-ra-am-na-’ Beh. 2; Ra-ga-’ Beh. 59; Pa-ra-da-’ 
Beh. 69, 93; U-ri-mi-ijj-da-’ Beh. 7, 9, 10, etc.; du-ka-’ kill , Beh. 79; ru- 
gum-ma-’ Peiser, KASt. VIII. 15; Hi-Si-’-ar-si-’ Xerxes, C. 3,8; Cb. 5,8, 
14, etc. 

2 ) After finale: mu-te-’-e-me-’ (plur.) rulers, E. 4. 

3) After final t: A-ba-ma-n i§-Si - * the Aduzmenian, HR. 4, NR. 6; A-ni- 
ri-’ Beh. 31; Sa-mi-e-it-ri-’ Neb. Strassm. 7, 3, etc. 

4) After final u: Mar-gu-’ Beh. 68; Ma-ru-’ Beh. 45; U-iz-pa-ru-’ 
Beh. 110; in verbal forms—all of which are 3d per. plur.: ip-pu-§u-’ Beh. 8; 
ip-pu-us-§u-' NR. 11; ku-ul-lu-’ Beh. 34; it-te-ig-ru-’ Beh. 16, 30; 
bal-tu-’ (Permansive) H.3; i-nam-di-nu-’ Peiser, KASt. VI.20; id-dan- 
nu-’ ib. IX. 43; the same Neb. Strassm. 26, 5 and Nab. Strassm. 368, 9, etc.; 
8 ak-n u- ’ Nab. Strassm. 310, 4, etc. 

5) After a final consonant: A-ha-ma-ni-iS-’ the Achcemenian, Beh. 1; 
i-na-sar-’ (3d per. plur. masc.) KASt. XIX. 22; u-tir-ir’ (3d per. plur 
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masc.) ib. IX. 42, etc.; Pi-ir- ’ ib . IV. 8, VI. 13, etc.; as phonetic complement, 
Nab. Strassm. 243,13; 270, 8; 340, 6, etc. 

From these examples one can see at once that this final breath cannot, as is 
usually the case, be the sign for ’Alepli, except in the proper name Pir’, stem 
iOfl —because the etymologies of these forms will not allow it. If we compare 
the forms in which the breath stands after a final vowel, we see: 1) that the 
breath can stand after all the vowels (a, e, t, u) and 2) that it stands only after 
long vowels, and exclusively after those in which the length of the vowel is not 
particularly indicated by the addition of the simple vowel, and which also, so far 
as the outward form is concerned could be read short as well as long. It is not 
necessary to bring forward any proof for the length of the final vowels in 3d plur. 
masc. and fern, (u and a). In the other forms, the parallel passages prove this, 
e. g., with a-ga-’ usually a-ga-a in the Achaemenian texts; with A-lja-ma- 
ni§-§i-*, A-ba-ma-an-ni-i§-si-i F.20; with mu-te-’-e-me-’, rnu-ta- 

’ - i-me-e F. 11; with ru-gum-ma-’, ru-gu-um-ma-a KASt. IV. 6, etc. 

* 

In the case of the Persian proper names these comparative parallel writings can¬ 
not be brought forward, because they are very seldom found. Again, because 
some of these in the Persian end in a short vowel, one cannot conclude that in 
the Assyrian also they were pronounced with a short final vowel. All the other 
examples go to prove that the breath is found at the end of a word only after long 
vowels. Is this coincidence only a chance one ? This cannot be accepted, but, 
on the other hand, the breath serves to mark the length of the vowel in question 
in forms ending in a vowel. If this is the case, only two possibilities can be 
thought of: either 1) this breath is a general sign of length, that is only an ortho¬ 
graphical sign or, 2) corresponding to the otherwise usual method of lengthen¬ 
ing vowels, which is exclusively expressed by the addition of the corresponding 

% 

vowel to the syllabic sign ending in a vowel, it must then be able to express all 
the vowel sounds, and must have the values a, e, t, and u, because it is found 
after all the vowels. 

The examples with consonants at the end show that the first of these two 
possibilities cannot be accepted. Forms like in a gar’ (3d plur. masc.), utir’ 
(3d plur.) i n am din ’ (3d plur.) etc., must of necessity end in a vowel—in these 
cases u. Compare also A a m a n i § ’ the Achcemenian , which according to NR. 4, 
F. 20 must end in i; Pir’ which in all probability is to be read Piri, my off¬ 
spring ; while k a s p a - ’ must be read k a s p a. From these examples, it can be 
seen that the breath has lost its original consonantal value, and that it has now 
only the value of a vowel. It stands, however, not for one vowel, but it can repre¬ 
sent aU the vowels. On the other hand, there are numerous examples to show 
that the breath is still used in places where it corresponds to its original value. 

Another question naturally arises, viz.: how was it possible for the breath, 
after it had lost its consonantal force to go over to the meaning given above. If 
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we look to tbe cognate languages, we find something similar in the Hebrew. 
The X has lost its consonantal force in part and is found, after a long vowel at 
the end of a word, as a sign of length; cf. e. g., tiuy wnt for , 

, , : |t : |t 

Josh. xix. 24; {<17 for !p, etc. The breath in Assyrian is never found as a 
simple sign of length. The reason why K is retained as a mere orthographical 
sign after it has lost its consonantal force, while in the Assyrian the spirans has 
taken on the value of a vowel is in my opinion to be found in the difference be¬ 
tween the Hebrew and the Assyrian writing. The Hebrew writing is alphabetic; 
when the single letter lost its consonantal force, there was nothing else to do 
except to retain it as an orthographical sign. The Assyrian, on the other hand, 
is a syllabic language, i. e., every sign has not only a consonantal value but also 
that of a vowel which is inseparably connected with it. If the consonantal value 
of a sign were lost, the vocalic value connected with it must nevertheless he 
retained. The sign (No. 7, Do.) had the values: ’a, ’t, ’u, a\ i\ u\ and could be 
pronounced with all the original vowels—e is only secondary. When it lost its 
force, there were left the vowels with which it was originally spoken, viz.: a, i, 
u (and e) as we have shown above. It would have been only one step further for 
it to throw off this value and to become simply a sign of length. As the dates of 
the inscriptions, in which the above mentioned use of the breath is common, 
show, this decay is first seen in a very late period in the development of the 
language. 


% 
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SELLINGS YERBAL-NOMINALE DOPPELNATUR DER HEBRAISCUEN PARTI- 

CIP1EN UND INFIMTIYE.* 


In this essay, Dr. Sellin has given us a careful inductive treatment of the 
participle and infinitive, but in connection with these forms he has handled as 
well, other subjects relating to the syntax and history of the verb. This has been 
necessitated by the theory on which he has worked. The general plan of this 
book may be stated as follows: After discussing certain preliminary questions, 
he proceeds to consider the relation of the Part, to the verb and noun, on the 
ground of its formation; of its use in the sentence; and of its construction with 
a following noun. The same order is followed when treating the Infinitive. 

In the preliminary inquiries the author vigorously attacks the commonly 
accepted distinctions between verbs and nouns. Neither action nor time, he 
says, can be received as giving us the proper differentiation. Grammarians have 
too often attempted to foist Indo-Germanic analogies upon Semitic grammar. 
The simple distinction is this, the noun gives us merely a person or thing, the 
verb unites person or thing with some statement about it. The noun can and 
does express action, the nominal sentence could not exist in such variety were 
this not true. From such considerations is found an argument for the priority of 
the noun to the verb, a priority which it would be absurd to claim, were there 
no nouns of action, state or suffering, but given these we have till the constitu¬ 
ents needful for intelligent vigorous speech. 

The priority of the noun to the verb is then his fundamental thesis, which he 
proceeds further to illustrate and defend, and which is closely linked with his 
views regarding the Part. The original participial form he considers to have 
been q a t a 1, and in his treatment of the relation of Part, to verb and noun on 
the ground of formation, many striking facts at once present themselves. The 
fact that the Part, and the 3d masc. sing. Perf. of the Stative verb are identical 
is noteworthy; so also is it, that the V'Jf Part. QiU, and the Q&l Perf. go back to 
the same ground form. The ft" 1 ? Parts, have for their final vowel an original 
short &. And this is true of many strong feminine forms. Add to this that the 
Nlph'Sl Part, and Perf. are the same, that occasional forms of Parts, of derived 
stems occur without preformative Q (e. g., Ex. m. 2), and the presumption 

is strong, not only that the prevalent forms are a later growth, but that 

the Perf. 3d masc. sing, is but a noun adapted to new situations and uses. This 
position receives a new application when the author takes up the Q&l passive 
Part., which, he regards, not as a remnant of a lost passive stem, but as an unde¬ 
veloped form, a form from which a passive system might have been evolved, but 

* Die Veubal-Nominale Doppelnatur dkr Hebraischen Participien und Infini¬ 
tive, UND IHRE DARAUF BERUHENDE VERSCHIEDENE CON8TRUKTION. PrelS- Und Promo* 

tionsohrift, Leipzig:, 1889, p. 85. 
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one which the Hebrew never thus utilized. This view would have consequence 
not only for Hebrew etymology, but also for some doubtful questions connected 
with Biblical Aramaic. 

The tense system and the force of the tense forms are appealed to as another 
proof of the priority of the Part. The more common explanations of the tense 
are discarded. The Imperf., it is claimed, does not denote action as incomplete, 
but the incipience, incidence (Eintritt) of action, while the Perf. represents action 
as completed, or rather the conclusion of action. Taking this view, the Part, is 
seen to stand midway between the tenses; conclusion, continuance and incipience 
of action, being the ideas expressed by the three forms. The author, moreover, 
argues that if these three forms had been contemporaneous in development, the 
Part, would have received a like development with the Perf. and Imperf., but the 
fact that it has not, indicates that it is the primitive form, from which the others 
have sprung by the addition of preformatives or afformatives. Another example 
along the same line is the Assyrian Permansive, a form which expresses, not 
completion like the Hebrew Perf., to which it is by formation allied, but contin¬ 
uance. Here we have the noun of action arrested in its progress toward tense 
development, provided with inflectional endings it is true, but unable to give up 
its true sigriificance as a noun of enduring action. • 

We have further light from the Assyrian in the forms yakatal yaktal, 
which seem to spring directly from the noun of action, the second form having 
suffered syncope of the vowel. 

It is a striking fact that the Part, in Syriac began to take on a complete ver¬ 
bal inflection, and thus a process is actually observed in the more recent history 
of the language, which has been hypothetically assumed for the early period. 
There are numerous examples in all languages of the conservative character of 
linguistic laws, and these show that a speech is not likely to leave its beaten 
paths nor to manufacture new forms by hitherto untried processes. 

Nothing especially new is presented in the treatment of the syntax of Part. 
Its close relationship to the verb is noted here, and the final conclusion is reached 
that the Part, is a genuine and preverbal noun, the ancestral source of the verb, 
but yet a noun, which has in the development of the language taken on more or 
less of a verbal character. 

The discussion of the Infin. is briefer and less interesting than that of the 
Part., many points having already been settled. 

The Infins. are treated as secondary formations both in form and meaning. 
The same qatal, qatil and qatul forms which developed into the Perf. 
q a t a 1 and Imperf. y a q a t a 1, became by syncope and vocalic assimilation q a 11, 
qitl, qutl, and thence arose the Infin. Const, of Q&l. The similarity between 
the Perf. and Infin. Const, of the derived stems is obvious; hence these Infins. are 
assumed to have been the original participial nouns of their respective stems, and 
to have taken on an abstract meaning when displaced by the forms with Q. 

The strict nominal character of the Infin. is further attested by the numerous 
feminine forms in use. 

Many examples show that the verbal construction after the Infin. is the rul¬ 
ing one. 

The positions of this essay seem to be well taken, and the arguments for the 
priority of the noun are forcible if not convincing. 

There is still much to be said on the proper conception of the tense, particu- 
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larly of the Imperf., and the analogies and differences between the Assyrian 
forms and the Hebrew need still further elucidation. 

The author’s position as to the Passive Part.—its existence as an undeveloped 
form, is confessedly open to question, but it is certainly a striking fact that not a 
single assured trace of a Passive Qal stem, aside from the Passive Part, is to be 
found in Hebrew. 

I am not ready to accept the view that the form of the Imperf. is sim¬ 
ply a differentiation of a more original form, nor is the author’s account 

of the origin of Segholates from the q a t a 1, q a t i 1 and q a t u 1 forms altogether 
satisfactory. Despite their abstract meaning these forms seem to stand nearer 
the simple root, and appear more likely to be the first products of speech than are 
the longer, bivocalic nouns. 

But on the whole this essay is a very satisfactory treatment of a neglected 
department of Hebrew grammar, its method and spirit commend it to the reader, 
and we welcome all such attempts to shed a clearer light upon special questions 
of Semitic philology. 

A. S. Carrier. 


THE DIYINE NAME AD ON AJ AND ITS HISTORY. 



A critical student of Hebrew philology seldom feels more satisfaction than 
will be experienced in reading this little book by Dr. Dalman. It is a rigidly 
scientific and thoroughly exhaustive examination of the word Adonaj, and espe¬ 
cially of the obscure history of its substitution for the ancient and peculiarly 
sacred name of mrr- To this task the author applies a surprising wealth of 
learning, and an untiring patience in the discovery and investigation of facts. 
The results also, as may be inferred, are considerably at variance with the hith¬ 
erto commonly accepted results of a mere superficial study. A statement of the 
topics considered in the nine chapters will prepare us for a closer survey of the 
contents: 1. Baal, Adon, Adonaj. 2. Adonaj and Adoni. 3. The suffix of 
Adonaj. 4. A Survey of the Uses of Adonaj. 5. The Fact of the Substitution of 
Adonaj for Jahve. 6. Jewish Testimonies to the Uses of the Divine Name. 7. 
History and Significance of the Transition from Jahve to Adonaj. 8. The Names 
Lord and Christ. 9. Appendix.: The Masora on Adonaj. 

From a careful examination of the material at hand, little can be gleaned as 
to the actual history of . There certainly does not appear to be any pro¬ 
gress from a conscious use of the suffix to a meaningless use of the same. Some 
striking facts are, however, pointed out in connection with its use. “We find it 
pretty evenly distributed in the historical books, but it occurs only seldom in 
Ezra-Nehemiah, and not at all in the priestly sources of the Hexateuch, nor in 
Chronicles and Esther. If we assume Ps. xc. and following to be of later origin, 
we perceive the same decrease. Pss. i.-xc. have forty-six times, Pss. xc.- 
cl. only nine times. In the prophets the use of is clearly dependent on 


individual peculiarity. 1 Isaiah and Amos have it often, their contemporary 
Hosea not at all, and Micah only twice. In the Chaldean period it is found fre- 


* Studien zur Biblisohen Thsologie: deb Gottesnams adonaj und Seine Gesohighte. 
Vod Gustaf H. Dalman, Ph. D. Berlin: 1890. Pp. 91. 
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quently in Jeremiah, Ezekiel has it in extraordinary richness, 2 Isaiah less often^ 
and Habakkuk and Zephaniah not at all. After the exile neither 1 Zechariah 
nor Haggai employ it, and Malachi only twice in passages probably emended. It 
is a remarkable fact that the very prophets who tell of a personal commission, a 
call of God to them, i. e.„ 1 Isaiah (vn. 9), Amos (vn. 15), Jeremiah (i. 10), Eze¬ 
kiel (ii. 3), 2 Isaiah (xlviii. 16; l. 4), by preference use , for which no 
other reason can be assigned than that the relation in which they stood to Yahweh 
was especially personal. At that time the suffix of ♦JIN was certainly not mean¬ 
ingless.” 

It is certain, however, that in the time of Christ the force of the suffix had 
been effectively worn away, for ♦J’lK was employed in common oral usage as a 
substitute for nvr • This substitution, which had taken place so thoroughly 
that no remembrance remained of an earlier use of i had probably been 
completed when the Greek translation of the Pentateuch was made. As to the 
nature of the transformations which took place in the time between Ezra- 
Nehemiah and the Maccabees, the Jews in Christ’s time were wholly in the dark. 
Everything dating from that period they were disposed to regard as antique. 

No express biblical reason for this long-established popular disuse of the 
name nw is found. A careful sifting of Jewish testimonies reveals, however, 
that this dread of uttering the divine name was common to the Alexandrian and 
Palestinian Judaism, and that it attached itself especially to Ex. xx. 7. If this 
commandment not to “take the name of the Lord thy God in vain” be under¬ 
stood of a mere utterance of the divine name, then there was abundant reason to 
dread the threatened penalty as well as the curses pronounced in Deut. xxvm. 
59 sq. This JllIT OtT was Peculiar to Israel’s God. It was the self-designation 
which separated him from all other beings, and which in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner he made representative of himself. The temple, above every other considera¬ 
tion, was the place to which he had attached his name. He leads the Psalmist 
into paths of righteousness “for his name’s sake”(Ps. xxm. 3). His people 
tread their enemies under foot “ through his name ” (Ps. xliv. 6). We find even 
an independent punitive activity attached to it (Isa. xxx. 27). The name 
was therefore pre-eminently holy. But “within the limits of the Priest-Code 
holiness means nothing else than separation. The fundamental idea in all the 
regulations of this Code is that just as nothing “ common 4 ” i. e., belonging to the 
ordinary, secular life should come into holy use, so nothing holy should come into 
secular use. As rigidly as Israel by reason of its separation from the nations was 
to hold itself apart from them, so rigidly within Israel everything belonging to 
Yahweh was to be divided off from that which was not God’s especial possession.” 
Yahweh’s name would, of course, be one of the first to fall within this category 
of things excluded from common use. “ The time of the Mishnaic command to 
4 make a hedge about the Law ’ was about contemporary with the period when it 
was sought to protect the name JiliT from profanation by a prohibition of its 
use. The non-utterance of mrr, which it was thought would make a desecra¬ 
tion of this divine name impossible, was a hedge of rabbinical solicitude for the ful¬ 
filment of the command in Ex. xx. 7.” 

Two substitutes for this holy name offered themselves, both of which had 

corresponding terms in Aramaic and Greek, viz., and • Only the 

* * ** «■» 

9 • • 1 • 

latter could be employed since it was the name which bound him who used it to 
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the service of Yahweh. Anyone of the heathen could say * but only one 

• * •* 

who recognized the supremacy of Yahweh would call him ♦JIK . At the same 

t 

time the suffix lost its force, since the emphasis lay, not on a personal relation to 
God, but on his Lordship. 

An examination of the later portion of Hebrew literature with respect to this 
suppression of the divine name exhibits some very remarkable results, and seems 
to warrant the inference that the movement began about the third century B. C., 
and became a complete fact a century later. 

The fact itself was of deep significance as a preparation for Christianity, for 
with the introduction of the name ♦JiN Israel’s God began his triumphant 

t 

march among the nations as the Lord of the world. It comes to us in the corre¬ 
sponding Greek form /tiptoe, the full significance of which passed over to him 
who at the close of the Old Covenant made God comprehensible to humanity, and 
in whom the fullness of the Godhead took living form. “ The divine name Adonaj 
contains therefore germinally the final goal of all history, the union of a collected 
humanity under one head—Christ.” 

Such are the main results of this painstaking investigation of all the available 
facts bearing on the meaning and use of this divine name. Passing all minor 
criticisms, we are confident that in the main the author has successfully refuted 
the prevailing notion that the Jewish dread of pronouncing the name rests 

upon a mere mistranslation in the LXX. of Lev. xxiv. 16. The cause lies far 
deeper than this. It is traceable to that extraordinary degeneracy of the Mosaic 
religion into rabbinical J udaism which annihilated the free and lofty spirit of the 
Law beneath a grinding bondage of the latter. 

Philip A. Nordell. 


SEMITIC RELIGION.* 

The new book of Prof. W. Robertson Smith is one of the series of Burnett 
lectures. Three series are contemplated on the same subject, to-wit: The Primi¬ 
tive Religions of the Semitic Peoples viewed in relation to other ancient religions 
and to the spiritual religion of the Old Testament and of Christianity. The inquiry 
is a proper one. For the revelation of the Old Testament was built upon some 
sort of foundation already in existence, and it is quite certain that the first stones 
of this foundation were already laid when the Semites [why not Shemites f] existed 
as one people. That this primitive religion existed longest among the Arabs is 
altogether likely. To a certain extent the present book covers the same ground 
with Wellhausen’s Reste Arabischen Heidenthums, to which indeed the author 
makes frequent reference. It covers broader ground than that book, however, 
and the criticism likely to be made is that the ground covered is too broad. In 
some portions the preliminary work is not yet done. The Assyrian and Babylon¬ 
ian religion is indeed excluded as having lost the primitive Semitic features. 

The plan of the work is as follows: After an introductory chapter defining 
the subject and the method of inquiry the author takes up “ The Nature of the 

* Lectures on the Religion of the Semites. First Series, the Fundamental Institu¬ 
tions. By W. Robertson Smith, M. A., LL. D., Fellow of Christ's College and Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Cambridge. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black, 1889 (xii and 488 pages). 
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Religious Community and the Relation of the Gods to their Worshippers ”; he 
then considers the relation of the gods to natural things, holy places and objects 
including sanctuaries. With the sixth lecture we enter upon the consideration of 
sacrifice and this fills the remainder of the book—something over half the body of 
the book. An appendix gives some additional notes on points that could not be 
fully brought out in the lectures, and there is an index of Scripture passages as 
well as a general index. 

The author’s theory may be said to be that iotemism is the earliest form of 
Semitic religion. The origin of sacrifice must be sought here. Not as though it 
were impossible for a rude nation to feast its god on animal food. This is recog¬ 
nized as a probable origin for the lower order of sacrifices as well as for the vege¬ 
table offerings found in the Hebrew liturgy. But the mere bringing of a present 
or providing the god with food will not account for the more solemn (as the author 
calls them piactilar) sacrifices, which in the Law really overshadow the others. 
These must be explained in another way. In totemism now we find the idea of 
the kinship of the god [an animal] with his worshippers. Equally we find the 
individual animals represented as akin to both god and worshippers. A pastoral 
tribe is likely to worship the ox and to hold every individual ox or cow to be an 
embodiment of the divinity. The animal life is therefore on a par with the life of 
the clan or even more sacred. The life of a clansman can be lawfully taken only 
by the act of the whole clan. The life of the sacred bull can be taken only under 
the same restrictions. But on certain great festivals it may be taken in order to 
show the communion of the god and his people. In a lower stage of thought the 
conception is that the blood of the kin (its life) must be renewed by partaking of 
the common blood flowing in the veins of a kinsman—animal or human. Fiacular 
sacrifices are sacramental sacrifices. The idea of the sacredness of certain things, 
however, culminates in the prohibition to touch them, as in the taboo of the South 
Sea islanders. This also was developed among the Semites until the piacular 
sacrifices were regarded as too sacred to be eaten even by the priests or by those 
engaged in the most solemn act of worship. Hence as in the ritual of the Day of 
Atonement, they must be sent away or burned without the camp. 

The argument is illustrated and enforced with an immense array of examples 
drawn from all parts of the Semitic field. Yet the impression made upon the 
present reviewer is—“not proven.” Two facts are apparently ignored which 
might throw light upon the discussion. One is the uncleanness [sacredness] of 
the dead in the Hebrew religion, emphasized by Stade in his History as the basis 
of that religion. The other is the sacredness of fire as possibly connected with 
the burning of offerings, and as certainly exemplified in the worship of the hearth 
in primitive society. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to judge the main argument until the promised second 
and third parts of the work appear. Even if it shall then be received with reserve, 
there can be no question that the work is full of instruction both for the general 
reader and for the Old Testament student. The old Arabic religion is presented 
to us more fully here than in any other single work even in German. Almost 
every page furnishes us with something of value. Especially striking is the evi¬ 
dence that we have got beyond Renan’s “ Semitic monotheism ” as well as the 
“ natural capacity of the Hebrews for religion ” once so widely asserted. Pro¬ 
fessor Smith distinguishes very clearly between the natural religion of the Semites 
and the religion proclaimed by the prophets. In heathen religion “ there is no 
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explanation of the god’s change of mind,” and the same is true of the natural 
religion of the Hebrews. u The mass of the Hebrews before the exile received 
with blank incredulity the prophetic teaching that Yahweh was ready to enforce 
his law of righteousness even by the destruction of the sinful commonwealth of 
Israel. To the prophets Yahweh’s long-suffering meant the patience with which 
he offers repeated calls to repentance, and defers punishment while there is hope 
of amendment; but to the heathen and to the heathenly-minded in Israel the 
long-suffering of the gods meant a disposition to overlook the offences of their 
worshippers” (p. 62). The progress of heathenism is shown in another place to 
have widened the gulf between the deity and man without compensating benefit, 
but “ the Hebrew ideal of a divine kingship that must one day draw all men to do 
it homage offered better things than these not in virtue of any feature that it pos¬ 
sessed in common with the Semitic religions as a whole , but solely in virtue of its 
unique conception of Yahweh as a God whose love for his people was conditioned 
by a law of absolute righteousness” (p. 81, the italics are mine). As an example 
of the energy with which the author rejects certain current assertions note: “ It 
is often said that the original Semitic conception of the godhead was abstract and 
transcendental; that while Aryan religion with its poetic mythology drew the 
gods down into the sphere of nature and of human life, Semitic religion always 
showed an opposite tendency, that it sought to remove the gods as far as possible 
from man, and even contained within itself from the first the seeds of an abstract 

deism_All this is mere unfounded assumption.” As to the oft-quoted primus 

in orbe deos fecit timor he says: “ But however true it is that savage man feels 
himself to be environed by innumerable dangers which he does not understand, 
and so personifies as invisible or mysterious enemies of more than human power, 
it is not true that the attempt to appease these powers is the foundation of religion. 
From the earliest times religion as distinct from magic or sorcery addresses itself 
to kindred and friendly beings, who may indeed be angry with their people for a 
time, but are always placable except to the enemies of their worshippers or to 
renegade members of the community ” (p. 55). 

The interest of the book may be illustrated by these quotations which might 
be multiplied indefinitely. It is of course easy to put interrogation marks at 
many points. The author himself makes reservations and does not expect that 
his deductions will be received without question. But the book marks a distinct 
advance in the science of religions. 

Henry Preserved Smith, 

Lane Seminary. 
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THE COLLOQUY OF MOSES ON MOUNT SINAI. 

By Isaac H. Hall, 

Metropolitan Museum, New Tork City. 

This colloquy is one of the compositions contained in a manuscript received 
by me in June, 1889, from Urmi, from which “The Story of Arsenius King of 
Egypt” has already appeared in Hebraic a. The colloquy occupies the first 
fifteen pages of the manuscript, and, like the other portions, is pretty fairly writ¬ 
ten, with abundant points. The scribe has made a number of obvious clerical 
slips, and a great many mistakes in the pointing. The voyage dampened the 
mucilaginous ink in spots, causing the pages to stick together, and tear when 
separated, adding more pains in decipherment than one likes to spend over a 
modem copy; but not more than one word was thus rendered doubtful. The 
scribe’s abbreviations I have generally spelled out, denoting the letters thus 
added by inclosing them in brackets. The pointing I have not thought worth 
while to retain, except in spots where, for one reason or another, it seemed desira¬ 
ble. The punctuation in our sense, however, I have retained, chiefly to show how 
necessary it is for the translator to disregard it. When punctuation (like our 
colon) follows letters supplied in brackets, it is a note of abbreviation merely, 
and I might perhaps better have omitted it. 

Except the textual notes added to the text and translation, there seems no 
need of comment. Much might be added, however, to show that, whatever be 
the origin and transmission of the story, it has much in common with the Nes- 
torian church services; some of it (for instance) coinciding verbally with passages 
in the order for the first Saturday of the Great Fast, or Lent. 

But I shall not attempt to go into the origin of the story, nor of its age. I 
know of no other Syriac copy of the story, but a Karshun version appears to exist 
in the British Museum (7209 Bich, No. 16. See Bosen and Forshall’s Cat., 109- 

*2 
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Ill; compare Wright’s Cat. III. 1309); also at Berlin, Sachau 7. 4; and in the 
“ Alter Bestand,” Pet. I. 24, Sachau’s Yerz. 57. Of these Karshun copies, that in 
the British Museum seems to bear date A.D. 1788; those in Berlin, 1699 and 1571 
respectively. 

The following are the text and translation. 


)j0i s.|L bo lyAV) |/ol<| 

• • • • •• • 

•• 

1 /a^nlD fMis U*olo? 

£u»)o . jloAl s\riPO )oiA JLkJ09 ^ I 

• 9 • 

0 iio©^ ]ooio . ^qJ] {jLio JjcoiaJo v\^fn^ Vo\ jj^ios olo ]ooi 

. Ol^kAfiO )Mo| /h «1? |V|.S . )-Jufc-D9 1 AiV(UO . 

j^|o : ^ | . v wnAo ^ o] . ^0 ^| A V 1 

# 

. |lis ^0 : o] . oiA i^ojo | AfliV jl^o . £J| |ifi )oiA 01 ^ 

jj| Jj) . [iiia |aA 01 —^ i^ojo . 0ly-^] V-O 0 U- Jjio 

olL Jj) % Jj| . .SfrV) | » m\v>9 ^oo : )^9Q-D9 Uo) ^0 olL 

I ^ r^|o . ]2j 13 (b|Vo . IVOaO ^0IO-»wi|o . ^*Zo01^9 ]90iaJ9 V^JO) 

• .. 

r-^1 * 01 ^ v-C 0 i-» . *> fti) oi^As? lUimVil 13? <-i 0 . o| 

I . v*901OJ ]t*J? OkL ]lnn^ 13O . )jlL«9i-S9 1^9^ ^-io v*0ia*?j-jl |0I^ Olli 

0 l 2 ^ Clj^l M 0 loM ^0 . )ibM9e| )j ^0 3 n A—Vf>9 <- 2 i 0 ^i ^0 o] . |^o|o 

|2m£0iLa ^0 ^0iaAfi]o^)o . >i\^\ . |oi^J 139 iLt) )J^0 )jj ^aaV* jj) .|0iA 
|^]o . 0t_^. LJ| ^oio . |AnBiV>9 ^J0 . r^]c |^a^> \j^o . I 9 QJ 9 

* Read 
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jialfi tlV|.V pfo ^ | ■ n\ ^ pa*| . )oi\ oui 

v An\v>o . ^ooiP. tfiAVso ^\aoV> puaic ^Jts |.a^V i^ojo . |Joi^ 

i 

i*]o . pic . ^ooiViU |Laj y.nlo . ^001^9 |Un^ ^ooul 

. pla*? | /n nSv>\ ou^ p^^alo p] . |Liaj |a^ 

^ V> | ^ k jlc]e • ^-<LiJo )]e ^ P) . pL»s olL jj^afla!co 



| A<OV> p^O joL^yit OLl p| p^OO .MiO0l2^ |*01QJ? |l |, tt] 0kA p 4 ^\v p| 



• ^oiooi^uft olA wo^na,] . |oiX cn_P r^|o . oi^j oP AJ| cSol* ^olc . pV\Ao 

. p)as jm pn.^fr.9 »fP*» oP . w£oAa|o • pL^olco |m» >ol oiWia, w£ela|o 
* The word is accidentally thus repeated by the scribe. 

t The word is blotted, but I think this is correct. The other barely possible reading is 
| Zoic . In the order for the first Saturday for Lent, where identical or parallel expressions 
with several passages here occur, the word is ]ii± “ sleep,” a synonym of the word I read in 
the above text. 
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)oi^ i^ojo • plo P^0) ^JM9 }^qV i^)o 

A-a? •• | /nS^ P^o) V | Aa V i^ojo . eik^as >001^)9 aibafaa \omZ .pllo 

plo : [\*0l]aVpD pl*?^&? Ol^bZ s M*t \9 |o0lJ *. OL Oil* fV| . Olf-^jl Olio ^1^4, 
.• oij^^l ^oio2u| ^ a \ ^ 1 /a\^ P ^09 ^0 fli){in\\ ^|o .) 

oil Ain v*ctcu.^p)o : eift^as |ft aKV a |&s* 90S j LaZ ^0001Z ]** V ou^ j_V]o 

: [J^Jo^ ^-io r*lo U^io U^o . |-«k\? OflkfiO . |Vl\S ^TL—S ^giOAlaxtfijo 

^qianfi^o pioM p| )|*a . |ot .\ ou^ j^]o . 01 >*oioft-»| ^oi© •. ^aV\a >«Oj.V>r>? 

.• / 
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t The writing is blotted; but this is all I can make of the word. 
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(TRANSLATION.) 

[THE NARRATIVE OF MOSES THE APPROVED IN PROPHECY.] 

Once again, in the strength of the Being, the servant full of sin begins to 
write this Narrative of Moses the Elect in Prophecy. 

When Moses went up to the mount of Sinai to speak with God, and received 
the Old Covenant—and in it are the commandments to the children of Israel, and 
the laws and judgments, that they should keep them—and the fasting of the 
prophet Moses was in the month of Heziran [i. e., June], in the hot days of sum¬ 
mer, until the law descended and he received it. Now Moses began to ask of 
his Lord, O my Lord and my God, teach me what I ask of thee. 

And God said to him, What dost thou request ? And Moses answered and 
said to him, O my Lord, He who satisfies the hungry, what wilt thou give as his 
reward ? And God said to him, He who satisfies the hungry for my sake, I will 
satisfy him with my Holy Spirit, and he who clothes the naked for my name’s 
sake, I will clothe him with a robe of the light of my divinity, and I will deliver 
him in the last day, and into judgment he shall not come. And Moses said, O 
my Lord, He who does not feed the poor that knocks* at his door, what wilt thou 
give him as his reward V God said to him, I will drive him from the door of 
Paradise, and will not suffer him to see my light. 

And Moses answered and said, O my Lord, he who gives water to drink on the 
waysides, what is his reward ? God said to him, I will give him to drink the 
water of life, that he thirst not forever, and I will rescue him from the flame of 
fire. 

And Moses answered and said, He that breaks the heart of the poor, what 
wilt thou requite him ? And God said to him, According as he broke the heart 
of the poor, [so] he broke my heart, and I will cast him into the fire of Gehenna. 
And Moses said, He that has compassion on the poor, giving them food and drink, 
and clothing them, and doing the desire of their heart, and doing good by them, 
what wilt thou do by them ?t And God said to him, He that does good with them 

* As the MS. is, we must reajl “kisses"; but the emendation requires only the transposition 
of a letter. 

t Sic, but probably a slip for “ him." 
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does it with me. I will make him inherit the kingdom of heaven, and I will 
delight him with life eternal, which shall not pass away nor be dissolved. 

And Moses said. He that gives a shroud to a brother believer in the day of 
his death, what wilt thou do by him ? And God said to him, I will clothe him 
with a robe of the light of my divinity, and I will pardon him [his] sins. And 
Moses answered and said, He that digs the grave of a departed brother believer, 
what is his reward ? God said to him, I will write his name in the book of life 
with the prophets and apostles and martyrs and saints, and I will make him 
inherit the kingdom of heaven. According as he honored the body of my 
believer* I will honor him in the last day. And Moses said, My Lord and my 
God, He that walks with the bier of the dead, and bears the dead, in the way, 
when they are bringing him to the grave, what wilt thou give him as his reward ? 
God said to him, I will write for him [for] every walk one recompense, and I 
will forgive him his debts. 

And Moses answered and said to him, He that prays in the night, when men 
sleep, what is his reward ? Godf said to him, I will make him that he sleep not 
the sleept of sin, even as I sleep not; and I will make him a watcher [i. e., angel] 
forever, and I will raise him to life [or, save him] in the day of the resurrection. 
And Moses said, He that prays at the risings of the morning and of the sun, what 
wilt thou give him as his reward ? And God said to him, I will forgive him his 
sins, and I will write his name with the martyrs and confessors, and will write 
for him for every word one recompense. And Moses said, He that prays at the 
third hour, what wilt thou recompense him ? And God said to him, I will enrich 
his possessions; the blessings of Abraham shall be in his house. And Moses 
said, He that prays the prayer of the sixth hour, what is his reward ? God said 
to him, The door of Paradise shall be opened before him. And Moses answered 
and said to his Maker, He that prays the prayer of the ninth hour, what is his 
reward ? And God said to him, Nine heavenly blessings shall be in his house, 
and I will multiply him his possessions, and will delight him in this world and in 
that which is to come. And Moses answered and said, He that prays the prayer 
of the setting of the sun, what is his reward? And God said to him, I will 
release [his] debts and the debts of his father, and I will make his portion and his 
inheritance in the kingdom of heaven; and I will not deliver him np to darkness, 
but I will make him to rejoice and exult in the light of my divinity. And Moses 
said, He that prays the prayer of [the time of] sleep, what is his reward ? God 
said to him, I will hear his prayer, and will make pass from him the evil of the 

* Or, “ my body the believer.” 

tThe scribe bas accidentally repeated this word. Or else render: ‘‘God said unto him, I 
God will make,” etc. 

t The word is blotted and obscured, but I think this reading is right. The only other (barely) 
possible one is “death.” The passage seems suggested by the order of service for the first 
Saturday of Lent, where the reading is (a different word for) “ sleep.” 
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night. Hear, O* Moses, what I say to thee. He that prays or fasts or watches or 
labors for my sake, I will recompense him with his reward in the two worlds, and 
I will make him inherit life eternal, and he shall be glad in the light of my coun¬ 
tenance, and 1 will give him delight in my kingdom. 

And Moses said, He that lends anything to another, what wilt thou give him ? 
God said, I will recompense him a hundred-fold; and every one that does evil to 
his fellow does it to me; and I will requite him from my good things, and I will 
deliver him from distress and from snares. Every one that does evil by his fellow, 
I also will torment him and bring upon him all manner of evils and chastisements. 
O thou Moses, according as ye shall be in love one with another, so also I will be 
among you; and if ye show kindness one to another, I also will show kindness to 
you. But if ye be angry one with another, I also will be angry with you. And 
every one that does evil with [his fellow, upon him]f I will bring every evil and 
every chastisement. 

And Moses said, He that commits uncleanness with boys, what wilt thou give 
[him] as his reward ? God said, Let his conduct and his power be with.... t And 
Moses said, He that commits uncleanness with beasts ? And God said to him, O 
Moses, if he be a man of full understanding, it is fitting that he fast a year, and 
pray and repent; and then let him enter the church and receive the oblation, and 
I will pardon his sins. But if he be a boy without understanding, let them fast 
for him three months. And Moses said, He that commits uncleanness, and 
repenting is confirmed in his repentance ? God said to him, If so, Moses, I will 
both forgive his sins and write his name with the penitent. And Moses said, 
He that commits uncleanness and dies without repentance, what wilt thou 
requite him ? God said, I will put on his neck a collar of fire, and he shall be 
tortured with demons in Gehenna, until he become the ridicule of all men to 
the day of the resurrection. But, O thou Moses, dost thou not understand * that 
for the cause of uncleanness I was angry at Sodom and Gomorra, and I burned 
them with fire; and for the cause of uncleanness of J the youth I also overthrew 
Nineveh ? 

And Moses said, He who smites upon his head because of the dead ? God 
said, As one that took a spear and pierced me, so is he. And Moses said, He that 
rears the fatherless, because of the recompense ? God said, I will write for him 
for that soul every day a thousand mercies. And Moses said, He that gives 
food with respect of persons ? God said, He has no recompense with me. And 
he said, He that gives food as a tribute to the name of the departed, although he 

* The pointing may mean that this particle is to be taken a8 the Greek ev 1 “ well." 

t Evidently the scribe has omitted a word or two here; but the sense must be essentially 
that of the words which I have supplied. 

X The scribe has omitted a word here. Perhaps “ them,” or “ boys " is to be supplied. 

I The scribe has written “and” for “of”; a very easy mistake in Nestorian script. 
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may [thus] become poor, what wilt thou give him ? God said, According as he 
made deprivation to himself, and gave food to the poor and the needy, a hundred¬ 
fold will I recompense him, and I will show mercy for that tribute. 

And Moses said, He that steals or defrauds or robs what is another’s?— 
If he repay him that which he has defrauded or robbed, and repent, I will for¬ 
give his debts. And if he repents but does not repay his debts, I will command 
my fiery angels to cast upon his neck chains of fire, and to bind him with the 
wicked in Gehenna; and to torment him without mercy. O Moses, mine is the 
power and the might and the valor. I do not require that there should be a collar 
on the neck of man, but upon the mountains and the islands, and on the neck of 
demons, who are enemies of men. 

And Moses said, He that removes the landmark of his neighbor, little or 
much, what is his reward ? God said, I will make a collar of fire and chains upon 
his neck, if he do not return it to its place. 

Moses said, My Lord and my God, he that steals or kills ? God said, As he 
had no mercy upon his fellow, I also will have no mercy upon him, nor shall it 
[i. e., mercy] be upon him forever. 

And Moses said, He that reviles his father or his mother, or makes a mock of 
them, what wilt thou give him ? God said to him, I will not hear his prayer, nor 
receive his petition, but I will cast him down to Gehenna, though he were Abra¬ 
ham the father of nations. 

And Moses said, He who lends money [lit., z u z a, a drachma] to others, and 
does not take from them increase or usury, what wilt thou give him ? God said, 
I will multiply his possessions, and will pardon his debts, and will write his name 
in the book of life with the martyrs and holy ones. But he that takes interest or 
usury, I will set thieves in authority over him, who will steal from him his posses¬ 
sions, and I will make him the fellow of Qain, that he may be tormented in 
Gehenna. 

Moses said. He that puts peace among men, what wilt thou recompense him ? 
God said, He shall be my beloved and friend, and I will make him inherit the 
kingdom of heaven.—And he that puts strife and murder among men, what wilt 
thou give him ? God said to him, He shall be far from me, and I will not suffer 
him to enter my kingdom. His dwelling shall be with the demons in Gehenna. 
Enow also, O Moses, that he that oppresses his fellow oppresses me, and he that 
honors another honors me. O good Moses, command thy family, the children of 
Israel, that they be merciful towards the poor, and the widows, and the miserable. 
Let them not be oppressed.* Lo, I will hear the voice of their crying, and their 
groaning will come near to me, and sicken my heart; and I cannot endure their 
oppressions. Speak also to them and teach them: If they turn not from their 

* Perhaps It is better to punotuale thus: " poor. And the widows and the miserable, let them 
not be oppressed." 
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wicked thoughts, and give aims to the fatherless, I will pour out my wrath upon 
them, and will destroy them from their small even to their great. With me there 
is neither master nor servant, nor respect of persons; but I will recompense to 
every man according to his works, whether good or whether evil. 

After that God said to the Mount of Sinai, Be lifted up. And Mount Sinai 
was lifted up, and there was between heaven and the prophet Moses about a cubit. 
And Moses looked and saw all creation like a small brow. And God said, Ask, 
Moses, whatever thou desirest. And when Moses heard, he said also to God thus: 
O my Lord, art thou near or far, that I may come at thee V And when God heard 
that Moses said to him thus, he said to him, I am exalted above all, and I am 
lower than all; and there is nothing beneath me. In every spot am I, and in 
every place I dwell. And Moses said,* O my Lord, what is thy clothing, and thy 
food ? And God (glory to his Name!) said, My fbod is the tears of sinners that 
repent and turn to repentance, and my clothing is the praises of the angels and 
the repentance of men. And Moses said, How wast thou existent before thou 
createdst the heaven and the earth? And God said, I was existing with the 
reverend throne. And Moses said, What was that throne ? and who were bear¬ 
ing it up ? Where wast thou existent before the throne ? And God said to him, 
The throne was light and fire and flame, and it was upon the shoulders of four 
angels, one in the likeness of the figure of a man, and one in the likeness of the 
figure of an eagle, one in the likeness of the figure of a lion, and one the figure 
of a bull. And above the throne was nothing, save Me alone, the Maker of the 
heaven and the earth. O thou Moses, this heaven in which are the stars and the 
sun and the moon, it is also a firmament in the likeness of glass, and above it 
there are waters. And there is another heaven scarlet, and above it a sea of 
fire; and the third heaven, that is my throne. Those angels that bear up the 
throne have each [lit., he has] three hundred thousand mouths, and in every 
mouth three hundred thousand tongues, which utter praise in three hundred 
thousand variations, every one of them in its own voice [lit., in one voice; i. e., 
language or cry not human], glorifying and extolling and singing praises and 
ascribing honor to my great Name; and there is no one tongue among them that 
is like another [lit., there are not among them tongues that are like one another]. 
And amidst the four angels that bear up the throne, and between each and his 
fellow, are thirty thousand camps of cherubs and seraphs and angels and arch¬ 
angels, who are without number; a thousand thousands and a myriad off 
myriads, and more than the stars of heaven and the sand that is on the shore of 
the sea; and they glorify and sing praises and ascribe honor to my great and 
awful Name, without restraint and without ceasing. And, O thou Moses, accord¬ 
ing as I willed I created and brought into being from nothing everything that is 

* This word is accidentally repeated by the scribe. 

t By an easy slip the scribe has written ** and " for “ of.” 
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in the heaven, and whatsoever is of the earth, and all that is in the seas and on 
the mountains. 

And Moses said, O my Lord, whither does thy face look ? to the east, or to 
the west, or to the north, or to the south ? God said, If thou desire to know, 
make a fire, and gaze into it, Moses, and see where is its face. And Moses 
answered and said [O] God, I gazed into the fire, and I saw that in all of its con¬ 
volution [is] its face. And God said, Thus am I, O Moses, in every spot and 
in every place; and full of me are the heaven and the earth and the seas and the 
mountains; and I am in the height and in the depth, above all and beneath all; 
and there is no place that is void of me, but the place of infidels and oppressors, 
and the region where they know me not, and the place—in which is no faith— 
of them that worship images the work of men’s hands. 

And Moses said, O my Lord, dost thou sleep, or not ? And God said, O my 
servant Moses, I sleep not forever and ever. Take in thy hand a cup of water. 
And Moses did so as God said to him. And Godcast a sleep on Moses, and he 
was sunk in sleep, and the cup fell from his hand, and the water ‘within it was 
spilt. And Moses was awaked from his sleep, ashamed; and God said to him, O 
Moses, by my mighty arm, if I should fall asleep, the heaven and that which is 
in the earth would fall, just as the cup from thy hand and the water was spilt. 

And Moses said to him, O my Lord, I beseech that I may see thee with my 
eyes. God said to him, Thou art not able to see me, O Moses. But he answered 
and said to him, If I see thee, I will say to the children of Israel that I have seen 
God, and I will speak the truth with them. And God said, Arise, pray, O Moses. 
After that he arose and prayed and prostrated himself ten times; then he looked 
up and saw that the heaven was opened at the divine beck, [an opening] in the 
likeness of a needle’s eye. And Moses fell upon his face, and darkened his eyes, 
for Moses was not able to look with them. And when he was awakened from his 
trance, then he said, Great is thy honor; no one is able to search therein save 
those who, pure in their heart, behold the rays of thy divinity. 

And after that God said to the mount of Sinai, Descend. 

And after those things, God said to him, O Moses, after a little cometh the 
hour that they [i. e., the children of Israel] shall see me, and I shall be in the like¬ 
ness of one of them; and. I will heal their wounded, and make whole their 
diseased, and raise their dead; but they will deny me, and crucify me upon the 
wood. O Moses, unless I descend to your father Adam, he [and] his descendants 
will remain in Gehenna. But I declared to him when I created him, [saying,] In 
the latter times I will deliver thee by one Man whom I shall clothe from thee 
[i. e., with thy humanity]. Prophesy it of me, and say that I will be thy descend¬ 
ant. And I said to him when I created him, Lift up thine eyes on high. And he 
lifted up his eyes; and I said, What seest thou ? He said to me, I saw a tree 
[lit., wood] above my bead. And I said to him again, Bigbtly thou speakest. 
And he said, O my Lord, what is this wood, which is above my head ? It is like 
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me, in the figure of a cross. I said, O Adam, look up, look three times. And I 
said to him, What seest thou ? He said to me, I saw One in the image and in 
the likeness of me, who is crucified on the wood; his hands and his feet fastened 
\lit., they are fastening] with nails, and a crown of thorns is put on his head. 

And I showed to thy father Adam alone that which I have said to thee. O 
Moses, heaven and earth shall pass away: one yud or one stroke [or mark, or 
letter] from my word shall not pass away. I said to thy father Adam, For thy 
sake, O Adam, I will send the Son my Word [or, my Son the Word]; it shall put 
on humanity and shall be man. They will crucify him, and through his cross he 
shall redeem you. And thou Moses, I make [it] known to thee, until your* father 
Adam shall return to his garden and to Paradise from which he went out. He 
was driven out because he ate from the tree; and I expelled him from those good 
things. O thou Moses, then I declared to him, “ I will redeem thee.” And I will 
deliver him, him and his sons, from Gehenna. O Moses, when Adam trod under 
foot my commandment, and ate from the tree, and died the death of sin, and I 
drove him from the garden of delights, and he inherited the earth of curses, and 
went to Gehenna because he trod under foot my commandment, between me and 
him was this word, that I would descend and deliver him and his sons, and that I 
would not leave them in the hands of Satan and his torment. O thou Moses, this 
is the word between me and your* father Adam: After five thousand five 
hundred years I will descend to deliver him, and will pay his debts and sins; 
and I shall receive mocking, and spitting upon my face, and they shall fix nails in 
my hands and feet, and put on my head a crown of thorns, and smite me with a 
spear, and kill me; and I shall die, and through my death I shall raise Adam and 
his children to life from the death of sin; and they shall bury me, and I shall rise 
from the grave after three days; and I shall ascend to heaven and take up with 
me Adam and his children, and make him inherit the kingdom of heaven. But 
the Jews, 1 will scatter them through creation, and take from them the priest¬ 
hood and the kingdom and the prophecy, and give them to be stained black, so 
that they shall be as dogs hated of every one. Blessed are they that believe in 
me: woe to them that deny me.—And after that God said to Moses, Go down 
from the mount of Sinai. And Moses went down, and went to the children of 
Israel, and recounted to them how God had spoken to him. What he saw and 
what he heard he said to them.—Glory to God the Father, and to the Son, and to 
the Holy Spirit, even forever and ever. Amen and Amen.—Ends the Narrative 
of Mar Moses, by the hands of the weak and sinful priest Zerwanda, son of the 
brother of Mar Yohanan. Pray for my contemptibility. Amen. 

* MS. "our," through the omission of two letters. Perhaps that reading is meant, however. 

Corrigenda.— Page 163, last line of Syrlao, for |Xoaico read o . page 163, second 

foot-note, for for Lent read before, or at the beginning of. Lent. Page 166, llne*4 from bottom, 

far \ sis? read • Page 166, last line, for read \ahoZq . 
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THE MOABITE STONE AND THE HEBREW RECORDS. 

By Professor John D. Davis, 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 

According to the latest recensions of the text, the opening sentences of the 
Moabite stone, so far as they pertain to the present subject, are: “1 am Mesha 
son of Chemosh-melek, king of Moab, the Dibonite. My father reigned over 
Moab thirty years and I reigned after my father. And I made this high place for 
Chemosh.... because he saved me from all the kings and let me feast my eyes on 
all that hated me. Omri was king of Israel and he afflicted Moab for many days, 
because Chemosh was angry with his land. And bis son succeeded him; and he 
also said: ‘ I will afflict Moab.’ In my days he said thus; but I feasted my eyes 
on the humiliation of him and his house; and as for Israel, it perished with ever¬ 
lasting destruction. Now Omri had taken possession of the land of Medeba; and 
[Israel] dwelt in it during his days and half his son’s [or sons’] days, forty years: 
but Chemosh restored it in my days.” 

The Hebrew records, it will be remembered, assign to the four kings of the 
house of Omri a combined reign of forty-four years; place the revolt of Mesha 
after the death of Omri’s son Ahab, during the reign of Ahaziah; and ascribe the 
war of attempted resubjugation to Jehoram, Omri’s grandson and last king of the 
line. 

Prof. Driver, the last who has expressed an opinion and who but gives utter¬ 
ance to a wide-spread thought, says: u The revolt of Moab from Israel, noticed 
briefly in II Kgs. 1 .1 = 3,5 — is there stated to have taken place after the death 
of Ahab; but from line 8 of the inscription it is evident that this date is too late, 
and that in fact it must have been completed by the middle of Ahab’s reign 
and again, u Meslia’s revolt took place in the middle of Ahab’s reign, not after 
his death (as stated, II Kgs. 1 .1),” (Notes on Text of Samuel). 

Thus the stone of Moab and the Hebrew records are found contradictory. 
We presume, however, that the Oxford professor and all sharers of his view freely 
concede that a war (if not the war) for the re-conquest of Moab was conducted by 
Jehoram, as the Hebrew scriptures state; and hold that a correct history of the 
times should narrate the Moabite revolt about the middle of Ahab’s reign, and a 
war of attempted re-conquest at the beginning of Jehoram’/. 

The first inquiry concerns the date of the stone. 1. It is a memorial stele; 
not commemorative merely of Moab’s recovery of independence from Israel, but 
retrospective of the reign of Mesha. It records the capture of numerous Israel- 
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itish cities by Mesha, it is true: but it also recounts the war against Dedan which 
resulted in the recovery of Horonaim by Moab; describes Mesha’s works of peace, 
the repair of the ruins of war, the fortification of his capital, the erection therein 
of a royal palace and of reservoirs, and the construction of a highway by the river 
Araon; and the stone is dedicated by him to the god who had saved him, not 
from Omri’s son merely, but from all the kings, and had let him feast his eyes on 
all that hated him. 2. Whatever may have been the date of the revolt from 
Israel, the monument was certainly not erected until after the death of Ahab; 
for Mesha knows how long Ahab reigned, saying: “Omri took the land of 
Medeba and [Israel] dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his son. 99 
3. The stone was erected after disaster bad befallen the sons of Ahab also, per¬ 
haps even after the extinction of his family, which shortly followed his own 
death; for Mesha says of Ahab: “ I have feasted my eyes on him and on his 
house,” i. e., have seen the utter humiliation of both. By the humbling of Ahab’s 
family may be meant only the frustration of J eh oram’s attempt at re-conquest; 
but the reference would be even more appropriate to the work of Jehu, whereby 
the house of Omri was overthrown and all its members murdered. 4. There is 
perhaps confirmation for a time during the reign of Jehu. Mesha says: “ And as 
for Israel, it perished with everlasting destruction.” These may be words of 
oriental exaggeration: but there was a time, however, when they would have 
been fitly spoken; for when, immediately after the fall of Omri’s house, Moab 
saw Samaria subjected to the Assyrian yoke, and when a few years later Hazael 
ravaged Israel and wrested from Jehu the region east of the Jordan, Israel seemed 
to have indeed “perished with everlasting destruction.” To judge, therefore, 
from Mesha’s own words, the stele was erected late in his reign after the death of 
Ahab, after the humiliation of that house also; and, not improbably, after the 
extinction of the line of Omri by Jehu and the entrance of Israel into its period 
of dire distress. 

* The second inquiry concerns the actual statements and authenticity of the 
Hebrew records. What do the Hebrews testify? They say nothing about a 
Moabite revolt in the days of Ahab; but they connect one with the death of 
Ahab, relate its outbreak in the course of the narrative of the next, i. e., Ahaz- 
iah’s reign, record the war of attempted suppression in the days of his successor 
Jehoram, and seem to imply that tribute had been rendered down to the date of 
Ahab’s fall. And this account may not be lightly set aside. For 1. The Hebrew 
date suits the circumstances connected with Ahab’s death. Historically the time 
was eminently fitting for a revolt. During the reign of Ahab, intermarriages 
between the royal families of Israel and Judah, by terminating hostilities for a 
time, caused these kingdoms to again present a united front to their common 
enemy Moab. At the battle of Ramoth-gilead, however, not only was the pow¬ 
erful monarch at the head of the northern realm slain, whereby the reins of 
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government fell into the hands of the weak Ahaziah, but the united armies of both 
northern and southern kingdoms were defeated. The time was opportune for 
Moab to revolt. 2. Again a general revolt at that time is abundantly manifest 
from Hebrew history. A month or so after Jehoshaphat had returned to Jerusa¬ 
lem from the disastrous battle at Ramoth-gilead, his kingdom was threatened 
with invasion by the allied armies of Moab, Ammon and Edom. That danger 
having been warded off, Jehoshaphat was soon after summoned by his kinsman 
Jehoram to assist the Israelites to re-subjugate Moab. 3. The Hebrew record 
further dates the attempted re-conquest of Moab after the death of Ahab by the 
mention of persons. The war is conducted by Jehoram, who shortly followed 
Ahab on the throne; and the prophet Elisha, who succeeded Elijah after the 
death of Ahab, is mentioned as present. 4. The credibility of the Hebrew record 
for this period is abundantly and minutely confirmed by monumental evidence. 
The Assyrian measurement of the interval from Ahab to Jehu is apparently the 
same as the Hebrew. The Assyrian tablets and the Hebrew records alike make 
Ahab of Israel and Ben-hadad of Damascus contemporaries and allies, place the 
death of Ben-hadad in the same position relatively to concomitant events, define 
it to within three years of its occurrence, name Hazael of Damascus as successor 
of Ben-hadad, mention Hazael and Jehu as contemporaries and refer to each in 
the same year relatively to the death of Ben-hadad. 

Such complete consistency among all the statements of the Hebrew record for 
this period, such minute agreement with the details of the Assyrian annals, lend 
to the Hebrew declarations an authority not lightly to be rejected. Were then 
choice between the credibility of the Hebrew and the Moabite stories necessary, 
preference might justly be claimed for the former on the ground that it is derived 
from annals of the kingdom presumably contemporary with the events, whereas 
Mesha had his stone inscribed a considerable time after the revolt; that the gen¬ 
eral authenticity of the Hebrew narrative is abundantly confirmed, while the 
credibility of Mesha is unknown; and especially on the ground that the Hebrew 
record deals with domestic affairs, while the Moabite king's note of time is a 
reference, to the internal history of a realm foreign to Moab. 

But we do not think that a choice between the Hebrew recital and Mesha’s 
account is necessary. We are glad to believe in the historical accuracy of both. 
The statements of the two documents may be reconciled in one of two ways: 

They may be combined much in the manner already suggested; the recovery 
of Medeba by the Moabites being assigned to the middle of Ahab’s reign, and 
the general revolt of Moab, allied with Ammon and Seir, to the period after the 
death of Ahab. The course of events would then be as follows: Omri, before his 
accession, while commander of the armies of Israel, crushed the power of the 
Moabites and opened their country to the Israelites for settlement. Despite the 
vicissitudes which befell the northern kingdom, the Israelitish inhabitants of this 
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remote district, occupying as they did fortified towns, easily retained possession 
of the conquered domain and raised the imposed tribute. At length when Omri’s 
successor Ahab was entangled in war with the Syrians, Mesha found himself suf¬ 
ficiently strong to oust the Israelites from the extreme eastern and isolated town 
of Medeba; but, like many a subject prince of mediaeval history, while he did not 
hesitate, when the occasion ottered, to dispossess his liege lord of a goodly castle, 
nevertheless remained a vassal. Other cities lost by his father, Mesha did not 
undertake to recover until the catastrophe at Ramoth-gilead made revolt possible. 
Looking back over many years and recounting the exploits of his long reign, 
Mesha, in no wise contradicting but only unintentionally supplementing the 
Hebrew account, truthfully says: “ Omri had taken possession of Medeba, and 
Israel dwelt therein during his days and half his son’s days, forty years; but 
Chemosh restored it in my days.” 

There is another and preferable explanation. It rests upon a well-grounded 
assumption and on two facts. The assumption is that the inscription of Mesha 
was engraved not simply as late as the reign of Jehoram, which is proven, but 
after the destruction of Omri’s house by Jehu, which as already seen is more than 
consistent with the narrative, being probable. The facts are first that the name 
“ son of Omri ” was not restricted to Ahab, but was a common designation for 
any descendant of Omri on the throne of Israel. To name thus Omri’s lineal 
successors was in accordance with that well-known custom of the times whereby 
members of a royal line were denominated sons of the founder thereof. Several 
examples from the Assyrian records are cited by Schrader (KAT. 190 Anm.**). 
So this stone mentions the occupant of Horonaim, not by his personal, but by his 
family name “ son of Dedan ” (1. 31). So too the stone, while it knows that name 
of terror Omri the conqueror, knows his royal successor only by the indefinite 
designation of “ his son.” So too another contemporary monument of stone gives 
to Jehu, who was not even of the lineage of Omri but only a successor, the title 
“ son of Omri.” “ Son of Omri ” was thus the common designation for any king 
of Omri’s line. The second fact is that the three letters HJD can be a plural 
form, meaning u his sons.” The Moabitish plural absolute is uniformly written 
defectively. Likewise plural nouns in union with a pronominal suffix generally 
show no *. In line 8, the line in question, the words “ his days ” are represented 
by the three letters J7Q*. In line 20, where occurs the sentence, “ I took of Moab 
200 men, even all its chiefs,” the words u its chiefs” are expressed by three 
letters nen- In line 22, the pronominal suffix is appended to the feminine 
plural fVnjlD naturally without an intervening *. In but one case is * used. 
Thus while the letters JfJD ma y be a noun in the singular number, as in 1. 6, 
they can with equal propriety represent the plural “ his sons.” 

The course of the history was this: Omri, the commander of Israel’s armies 
during the two years of the reign of Elah (I Kgs. xvi. 16), conquered and crushed 
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Moab and opened the territory to IsraeUtish settlement. The same or the follow¬ 
ing year he became king; and, though his authority was for a while disputed by a 
rival, the Moabites had no power left to rise against the IsraeUtish occupants of 

the waUed towns. Apace with Moab’s recovery of strength, grew the authority 

* 

and power of Omri and Ahab. Their house moreover formed alliance by matri¬ 
mony with the royal family of Judah. Not until the united forces of Judah and 
Israel were defeated at Ramoth-gilead and Ahab himself slain, were the Moabites 
spirited enough and courageous enough, with the help of the Ammonites and 
Edomites, to strike for freedom. They tried and succeeded. The revolt divided 
the reign of Omri’s sons in twain, and gave to the latter half of their dominion a 
far different aspect in Moabitish eyes from the former. Looking back over many 
years, recounting events previous to as well as during his own reign, and being 
acquainted with the fateful history of Omri’s dynasty, Mesha records: u Omri 

was king over Israel and afflicted Moab many days. And his son succeeded 

him and he also said: * I will afflict Moab.’ lie said thus in my days; but I 
feasted my eyes on him and on his house; and as for Israel, it perished with 
everlasting destruction.” And then, after thus mentioning the fall of the first of 
the sons and of that son's house, knowing the lineal descendants of Omri simply 
as “his sons,” Mesha resumes: “Now Omri had taken possession of Medeba 
and Israel dwelt therein during his days and half the days of his sons, forty 
years; but Chemosh restored it in my days.” 
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ASSYRIAN ETYMOLOGIES.’ 

By Rev. W. Musb-Abnolt, Ph. D., 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


I.) Tup- 8 ikku = a badge of servitude. 

Lyon (Sargon-texte, 36, 1. 56) and Peiser (KB. II. 48 fol.) read al-lu um- 

gik-ku u-ga-a 8 - 8 i, translated by the .one I let them carry the allu and um- 

v 

sikku , by the other I caused them to bring allu and tribute. 

Esarhaddon (I R. 47, Col. V. lsqq.) says ni 8 e matati bu-bu-ut kaS- 
ti-ia IQ al-lu um-Sik-ku u- 8 a-a 8 -gi- 8 u-nu-ti (KB. n. 134), translated 

4% 

by Abel: Ich legte Frohndienste avf. 

Asurbanipal, Col. X. 89sqq., relates, according to KB. II. 234: gar rani 
(matu) A-ri-bi ga ina a-di-ia ib-tu-u ga ina kabal tam-ba-ri 
bal-tu-us-su-nu u-$ab-bi-tu ina kate, a-na e-peg bit-ri-du-u-ti 
gu-a-tu (i 9 u) al-lu tup(b)- 8 ik-ku u-ga-ag-gi-gu-nu-ti u-ga-az- 
bi-la ku-dur-ri la-bi-in libnati-gu za-bi-lu tup-gik-ki-gu, etc.; 
rendered by Jensen : Die Konige von Arabien , die sich gegen die mir [geleisteten ] 
Eide vergangen hatten, die ich im Sturme der Schlacht lebendig mit den Handen 
gepackt hatte , liess ich , um jenes Frauenhaus zu bauen, Bilrdejoch und Arbeiter - 
mUtze tragen und das Traggeflecht schleppen. Seine Ziegel streichend , seine BUrde 
scfdeppend (brachten sie unter Gesang und Spiel ihre Tage hin ). 2 

The (i 9 ) allu is a chain , or a yoke , from a 1 a 1 u, to bind. 9 Every one has 


1 Presented to the American Oriental Society at its meeting, October, 1890. 

9 Also see Winokler, Sargon 83, 189, 11-ku mui-Bik-ku emidsunuti translated ibid., 
8teuem und Frohndienste legte Ich thnen auf; of. ibid. 44, 270; 112, 88. ZA. m. 814,89, etc. The 
word mu-Sik-kl. Winokler, Sargon, p.96,8; 146, 6, etc., is another word than the one under 
discussion. 


* So Del. AL8.* (vocabulary); Zb. 5, rem. 1; according to Hbbraica, i. 280, alalu means to 
hang; so also Guyard, Notes , H86, rem. 1, and 66; ZK. n. 21. Asurb. n. 10 mentions allu 
buraql a gold chain; another word for chain is nallutu, also from alalu; see e. g. V B. 16, 


48d, where it follows ma-a|k-qaru] and k&n-nu and precedes fcan-nu and ku-u 

). kannu is to be connected with Hebr. Jjp to build a nest, to rest, to crouch. Del. ALS.«, 


p. 80, Col. n. 1 and 8, we read kin*nu ^a*an-[Da>nu] and ku-un-nu-[nu] . kalbu kun- 

nunu is a chained dog, or a dog crouching down; Deluge 109 we read llani kima kalbe 
kun-nu-nu, ina ka-ma-a-tl rab-^u; also V B.46, Col. VII. 41, tu-qa-an-na-an. See, 
however, Jensen, Kosmologie t p. 428 and 617.—II R. 61,82od, we read A-dar(7) Ba al-1 i (ZA. 11 . 
211 sq.). See, also, Jensen, Koem. 892, and Del. Wtirtcrbuch. ad SSk . Connected with allu no 
doubt is allu happu, a Semitic word, notwithstanding Schell’s olever remarks in BOR. 
iv. 44sqq. and Sayoe’s dictum in ZK. 11 . 207, who derives even allu from the Akkadian. 
From the same alalu we have ul-lu in ul-li kal-bi a dog-collar, Asurb. vm. 28 and ix. 
108, connected by Jensen (ZjST. i. 299 and u. 21) and Professor Haupt (Hbbraica, i. 280) with 

Hebr. , Arabic . 
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seen pictures of prisoners and slaves, brought before the Assyrian kings. As a 
rule they wear a rope or a chain around their neck ; and this I call the a 11 u. 

It cannot but be confusing to the mind of the “ layman ” that in the same 
volume, KB. ii., Peiser, Winckler, Abel, etc., read um-8 ikku, while Jensen 
transcribes tup-sikku, the former deriving the word from an Assyrian stem, 
the latter from an Akkadian original; at least on p. 292 of KB. II. he says : tup- 
sikku = kudurru = u ZiegeJbrett,” which was carried or worn on the head ; a 
compound of tuppu, board , and iig (§eg), brick; see also Jensen, Kosmolo- 

gie y 494. 

The three characters, which make up the word, have been read muSsikku, 
umSikku and tupsikku. 

1 . Praetorius in ZDMG. 27, 514, line 8sqq., reads muSSikku deriving it 
from n a § a k u = Hebr. tjdj, to anoint (as king); his development of the word 
was anointment, kingdom, crown = kudurru. Schrader (ibid. 28,128), criticizing 
this interpretation, translates “sovereignty ,” comparing Hebr. 19? Isa. xxn. 8 
and hodo ibid. xxv. 7, from to cover , to protect , protection implying on 
the part of the king sovereignty. Delitzsch in Baer-Del. Daniel , praef. xi.-xil, 
adopts reading and etymology from T|U, but considers it an article for wearing 
on the head, to cover it. Also Winckler, Sargon-texte, reads m u § s i k k u, trans¬ 
lating it by Frohnden. 

2. The reading um-§ik-ku has been advocated, among others, by Lyon, 
Sargon-texte, p. 59, 5, and it has become the generally accepted reading. 

3. Jensen proposed the reading tup-§ikku, considering it a compound of 
the two “ Akkadian ” words t u p - d u b, board , tablet , and § i g* (s e g) = brick. 
In the majority of cases, as far as I have been able to examine them, we have 
the sign tu p (with four upright wedges); this undoubtedly favors the reading 
tup (dub). In addition to this we read in a hymn, published in ZA. IV. 110sqq. 
on p. 133, 100 and 112, ba-bi-il tu-ub-Si-kam (translated, ibid., bringing a 

blessing), which means bringing or carrying the tup§ikku. 

I, thus, agree with Jensen in reading tup-§ikku; with Jensen I believe 
that it is a compound consisting of tup + Sikku; but I differ with him as 
regards the etymology of the word. It is not from the Akkadian, but of good 
Semitic parentage belonging to the same class, as sep-arik, arab-samna 
and others. 

For tuppu, tablet, badge, see Sc. 38 = IV R. 69, 38 tu-up-pu, etc.; it is 

—in all probability—derived from a verb t)an, to beat , to press , thus indicating 
that the tablets were pressed or beaten into their shape and form. 

As regards Sikku 4 derived by Jensen from an Akkadian fiig (seg) = brick , 
I should say, that, if the Assyrians had adopted it from the Akkadian, they would, 

« The reading Sikku with# is confirmed by (tup) 81-lk-ka IV R. 66,28, and the passage 
from ZA. iv M referred to above. 
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no doubt, have also adopted for its use, the sign for brick, libittu ; cf. Ht. 35 , 
841; but tup-sikku is never, as far as I know, written with the sign for brick 
(§ig, §eg). 

To explain § i k k u, we must turn to V R. 32, 67 d-f ; where the word occurs 
as an apparent synonym of ku«-du-ru. 5 Here we read as a gloss to the non- 
Semitic GI-EL, 6 du-u§-su. 7 I consider this a Semitic word equal to du- 
us-§u a Pfel form, from da§u (Hebr. like uljbuzu set ; uDimulu; 

dukkuku, kuddusu, etc. 

m 

We have in Hebrew a verb = Arabic JL, = to bow down. Hiph'il, to 

bend down , to overthrow a rebellion (e. g., Num. XVII. 20), thus equivalent to , 
to tread down , to crush. With this stem *ptr I connect § i k k u and explain it 
as a form like biblu desire , libbu heart , Siddu flank , §ikku snalce, etc. It 
would thus mean overthrow , defeat , servitude. 

Tup-sikku, then, is a compound like mdr-nisku and many others 
(Do. $73) and its meaning is tablet or badge (indicative) of servitude, either in its 
literal sense or metaphorically. This meaning, etymologically established, suits 
all the passages examined; the (i$) allu as well as the kuduru is a tupsik- 
k u , badge of servitude , showing that their wearers were slaves and prisoners. 8 

Ht. 36, 880, we read si-ik 9 = ensu weak. Do. $25 explains this value as 
an abbreviation of siqu, hemmed in , oppressed = p*D 10 ) but in view of the fact 
that in Assyrian the pronunciation of » and s became gradually identical, I would 
rather derive sik (=sik) from sikku (=§ikku). 

II R. 22, 25cd, we read Sak-ku sa se , im = allu happu; BOR. iv. 47 

reads s a k - k u and says — ppJJ^ = *pD = ; sakku stands for sakiku 

= crushing the com = allu-happu. 

s On kuduru see now Jastrow, Proc. Am. Or. Soc ., October, 1888, p. xcv. foil. 

« For G A-TU = EL see e. g. Ht. 23, 461 sqq.; II R. 28,43c. 

? Similar glosses abound. A few may be referred to. Ht. 73,13a, we have (1 y) zl-er - % u in 
the Akkadian column, borrowed from the Assyrian zirku, a sprinkler , Vp")?, a fact recog¬ 
nized by the genial Lenormant as early as 1876! (see OQA. % 1877, p. 1430-1); again Ht. 76,1, zu-mu- 

ug-ga-NI from the Assyrian sanaku, pJD, Hebr. pJM, J of. BAS. i. 284, rem. 2; 

Dg.S25. Ht. 81,26 kar-ra-d u-um-BI = his hero; ZK. i. 99, 86, and Zb. 6 , rem. 1. According 
to Professor Haupt this text (Ht. No. 10) seems to have been foolishly translated from the 
Assyrian into Akkadian. 

* See also IV R. 66, 16, where we read tup-Sikku bltati ilani rabuti emeduSunuti. 
We usually find no connecting particle u between allu and tup Sikku, although all trans¬ 
lators have inserted an *' and” as If it were found so in the original texts, (ig) allu tupSikku 
means the chain , the badge of servitude, the latter standing in apposition to allu. 

* SIG (sik) = eneSu also occurs V R. 62, 66a; cf. II R. 48,19gh; 28, 67 = en-Su ; V 62, 67a = 
en-MU’UB-su (=enSutSu). 

io With slku, p'D, uslq he oppressed , I connect zi-ga the ideogr. for teba enemy, 
adversary, oppressor; also the value ik (gal) Del. Schrifttafel, 68, is of Semitic origin. In II R. 
23, 62cf, we read daltu = ikku, a wing of a folding door; from this is derived the ideogr. (i g) i k 
= daltu and not (ig) gal as read usually; ikku, of course, stands for akl-'-u, as nimru 
for nam iru, etc., and is derived from ekfi to wind, to turn. 

*4 
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Among the host of dry sales of land and similar transactions, which form the 
subject-matter of most of the trade-documents of older Babylonia, are a few 
tablets of great interest to the student of ancient law in that part of the romance¬ 
ful East. To these records of a long-vanished state of society, a few Assyriolo- 
gists are now turning their attention ; one of the most interesting papers upon 
the subject being Dr. Meissner’s “ Die Serie ana itti§u in ihrem Verh&ltniss 
zum altbabylonischen Recht” based partly on new acquisitions by the British 
Museum, and partly on the old “ B.” tablets (published by the Iiev. J. N. Strass- 
maier, S. J., in the Transactions of the Berlin Congress in 1881), and the gram¬ 
matical tablets of the Kouyunjik collection. 

The more one studies the record of Babylonian private life, the more one 
becomes convinced, that whatever the disposition of the Assyrians may have 
been, the Babylonians must have been a very kind-hearted people. This kind- 
heartedness shows itself in many ways, but more especially, probably, in their 
custom of adopting children. The existence of tablets referring to this custom 
in later times, 1 shows that the nation did not change in this respect. 

The text which I now examine has already been referred to by Dr. Meissner 
in the above-named article. He, however, seems not to have regarded it as a con¬ 
tract of adoption, but as a document illustrating the standpoint of the parents 
towards the children. This it does indicate indirectly—but really it is a tablet of 
“sonhood” (aplutu). In justice, however, to my friend Dr. Meissner, I must 
say, that the fault of this view of the text does not lie with him, for he has done 
his best with the material at his command, and has excellently translated and 
compared the extract he has given. 

The text in question is numbered B. 42 (Strassmaier 102), and is nearly com¬ 
plete, a few lines only at the beginning and end being broken away, and a few 
others damaged. The envelope, however, supplies some of the characters wanting 
on the tablet, and also gives some interesting variants. The language of the text 
is Akkadian, with a few Assyrian words and phrases here and there. 

In translating a new inscription, the first thing to do is to find the “key-word,” 

i See the Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. VIII., p. 275,3d paragraph; 
and Hxbraioa, Vol. III., pp. 13-21. 
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so to say. The key-word, in this case, is in the second line, and is composed of the 
characters nam-ibila-ni-su (or -ku), translated, in WAT. 11 . 9, 64, and 33,7, 
by ana &pluti-5u, to his sonhood ,—that is, as his adopted son. The word 
which follows, on our Babylonian tablet, is in gar-*, he made , or placed (he 
placed as his adopted son). The general sense of these broken lines was prob¬ 
ably to the effect that &tel-pi-Sin had adopted Bel-ezzu as his son. The 
succeeding lines read as follows : 


Tablet (11. 3 sqq.). 

Gan a, kira, mar^a, [NIG-GA 

bi ti-§u-ma(?)] 
ana i g - * - * 

§a Etel-pi-[SinJ 

i b b u z u 2 
hi [t] e 1 - p i - S i n 

bam§et aple ira§§d 
Bel-ezzu 

IBILA-GI-KIME NIBAEN 

The field, plantation, m ar $ a, the fur¬ 
niture of his house also(?) 
for . . . 

which hltel-pi-Sin 
possesses— 

Etel-pi-Sin 
has 5 sons— 

(to) Bel-ezzu, 
like a son, he will give. 


Envelope (11.2 sqq.). 

[Gana], kira, marsa, NIG-GA 

biti-§u-ma(?) 

[sa] fitel-pi-Sin 
[u] Sin-naid 3 a§8ati-§u 
i b b u z fi 4 

Etel-pi-Sin fi Sin-naid 

bamSet aple era§Sfi 5 

Bel-ezzu DU-NE-NE 

IBIL A-GI-KIME NAM NI¬ 
BAEN 

The field, plantation, mar?a, the 
furniture of his house also(?) 
which iltel-pi-Sin 
and Sin-naid, his wife, 
possess— 

6 tel-pi-Sin and Sin-naid 
have 5 sons— 

(to) Bel-ezzu, their son, 
like a son, they will give a share. 

that notwithstanding that ^tel-pi-Sin 


From the above it will be seen, 
had already five sons, he had no objection to adopting another, to whom, “ like a 
son” [IBILA-GI-KIME, son + one + like], he gives a share (for such I take 
to be the meaning of NAM here) of his property. This interesting section is 
followed by a portion which, as Dr. Meissner says, is an exact parallel of the 

tablet of “ Family-laws ” ( WAI. v. 25, 23-28): 


* On the original ni-du-a. 

* As Is shown by the seal-impression of Nldnat-Sin, da and i d are written alike in this text; 
hence this reading (of. Meissner). 

< On the original ni-du-a-meS. 
ft Note this interesting variant form. 
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Tablet op “Family-laws.” 

TUKUNDI-BI DU AD-DA- 
NA-RA 

AD-DA-MU NU-ME-A 
BA-AN-NA-AN-GU 
[UMBIN MI-NI-IN-SA-A 
G AR-RA-A§ MI-NI-IN-DU- 
E] [S U M« 

6 azag-ga-a§ MI-NI-IN- 

“ If a son to his father 
‘ Thou art not my father ’ 
say, 

[he shall set a mark upon him, 
place him in fetters], 
and sell him for silver.” 


B. 42, ll. 11 sqq. 

7 TUKUNDI-BI B el-ez-zu 
ll-te-el-pi-Sin-RA AD-DA- 

NA 

t Sin-na-id AMA-NI 

AD-DA-MU NU-ME* AMA- 
MU NU-ME* 

BA-AN-NA-GU [MU-U& 
AZAGA-§U B A - A B - § U M - 

“If Bel-ezzu 
to Etel-pi-Sin, his father 
and Sin-naid, his mother 
4 Thou art not my father—thou art 
not my mother ’ 
say, 

they shall sell him for silver.” 


Notwithstanding the additional phrases on the tablet of “Family-laws,” the 
penalty may be regarded as identical in both cases, for although it was not neces¬ 
sary to “ set a mark on him,” yet in order conveniently to sell the faithless foster- 
son as a slave, it would possibly be needful to put him in fetters, or, at least, to tie 
him up in some way, so as to prevent his escape. 

The penalty for ingratitude on the part of the adopted son having been stated, 
the text of the tablet proceeds to deal with the foster-parents, should they, in their 
turn, deny their adopted son : 


Tablet, 

6 TUKUNDI-BI 

fe-te-el-pl-Sin 

U Sin-na-id DAM-A-NI 
Bel-ezzu DU-NI-RA 

DU-MU NU-ME DIB-AN- 
NA-DU-NE 

GANA, GlS-SAR t MAR-SA 
GA-LA-NI SU-BA-AB-TE- 

GA 

BA-AN- TUM-MU. 

MU LUGALA-BI IN-PA. 


ll. 17 sqq. 

“And if 
£tel-pi-Sin 
and Sin-naid, his wife, 
to Bel-ezzu, their son, 
cry out, ‘Thou art not my son,’ 
field, plantation, and mar 9 a, 
his property , 9 he may take, 

(and) may separate it. 

He (ll t e 1 - p i - S i n) has invoked the 
spirit of the king.” 


6 See Haupt's SumerUche FamUiengesetze. 

7 On the case U-KUR-§U, “in future,” precedes TUKUNDIBI. 

s The envelope has NU-ME-EN in both cases, implying that the final consonant was nasal. 
• Meissner translates G A L A by Mitbcsitz. 


f 
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This apparently means that B e 1 - e z z u, the adopted son of Etel-pi-Sin 
and his wife Sin-naid, might claim and take the share of fltel-pi-Sin’s 
property promised to him, should fetel-pi-Sin at any time renounce his 
adopted son. 

Whatever the faults of the translation here given may be, the picture pre¬ 
sented is, as far as it goes, complete, and the story hangs together consistently. 
We get rid, moreover, of a difficulty which must have presented itself to some 
minds when reading a translation of the above-named “Family Laws;” namely, 
how any power on earth could be supposed to dissolve the relationship between 
parents and their offspring, for no son , in the sense of the word, can deny his father, 
any more than a father can deny his son. They may pronounce the words of renun¬ 
ciation as much as they like, but their relationship remains just as it was not¬ 
withstanding. Though a father “ cut off his son with a shilling,” or with nothing 
at all, his son is still his son, and nothing can change it. Not so in a case of adop¬ 
tion where the law gives power of renunciation—this relationship, made by a legal 
form, may also be annulled by a legal form. Babylonian law was therefore in this 
respect more consistent than has been supposed. 

Of course the result of the prevalence of this custom of adoption in Baby¬ 
lonia must have been to multiply lawsuits. In illustration of this the tablet B. 57, 
in which Ilu-banl, in order to get the property to which he claimed to be enti¬ 
tled, makes solemn declaration to the effect that he was really the adopted son of 
Sin-magir, may be quoted as a case in point. 

Girls were also adopted “to daughterhood”—or, rather (as the Babylonians 
were obliged to use the abstract from mam), “to childship” (marutu). The 
only tablet known to me referring to this (B. 26) is unfortunately rather defaced. 
It seems to relate, however, to the adoption of a girl by a man named Tilli- 
gunu(?), but the text requires much study before a satisfactory rendering can 
be made. 
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MASSOEETIC TEXT.* 

By Gaylard H. Patterson, Ph. D., 

New Haven, Conn. 

Preliminary Remarks. 

In sympathy with all earnest effort to obtain a better text of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, I was led, at the suggestion of my esteemed friend and teacher, Professor 
W. R. Harper, to take up the study of the Septuagint version of Hosea. Good 
use has been made of the Tar gum by Wiinsche,t and SebokJ has investigated the 
variations of the Peshitta. But the most important of the versions for textual 
criticism, the Septuagint, has received little attention, having been investigated 
only in a general way by the commentators as well as by Vollers in Das Dodekapro- 
pheton der Alexandriner . 

It is not my purpose to repeat the history of the version, the legend of its 
origin, etc., since this work has already been done by those who have wider 
experience. The purpose is simply to compare the Septuagint with the Masso- 
retic text and note the conclusions that may be drawn from such comparison. 

The great question, however, in the study of the LXX. to-day is whether the 
variations, which it presents, are due to arbitrariness of translation or to differ¬ 
ence of recension. Thus it is my object to consider whether there are variations 
in the translation which would not be allowed a translator, and if so, whether 
these are due to arbitrariness on the part of the translator or to difference of 

recension. 

% 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the differences between the texts, it 
seems best to present a brief outline of the manner in which the investigation is 
conducted. Having studied the text verse by verse it was my intention to pre¬ 
sent the results in somewhat the same form as is followed in the works of Lagarde, 
Wellhausen, Ryssel, etc., but this, it seems, fails to present to the mind any clear 
idea of the variations as a class. Therefore, after a brief statement in regard to 
the condition of the text of the LXX., the variations are considered under three 
general divisions which I have named Interpretation, Doubtful and Becensional . 
Under Interpretation those variations which may, in any fair way, be attributed to 

* Part of a thesis presented to the Faculty of the Department of Philosophy and the Arts, 
Yale University, for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, by Qaylard H. Patterson. 

+ Der Prophet Hosea tibersetzt und erkldrt mit Benutzung der Targumim und der jOdiechen Au»- 
leper, Has chi, Aben Ezra und David Kimehi. Leipzig, 1868. 

$ Die SyrUche Uebersetzung der zwGlf kleinen Propheten und {hr VcrhtiUniss zu dent massoret- 
ischen Text und zu den tllteren Uebersetzungen u. s. to. Breslau, 1887. 
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the translation through free translation, different punctuation, confusion of let¬ 
ters, etc., are considered. Under Doubtful cases, those variations which are of 
such a nature that one cannot determine whether they are due to the translator 
or to a difference of MSS., are considered, and under J Recensional those cases 
which can only be accounted for on the supposition that the translation is based 
on a MS. or MSS. differing somewhat from those underlying the Massoretic text. 
In these divisions the material is classified as in Workman’s Text of Jeremiah . 
He adopts the old terminology “ in an accommodated sense.” With the Masso¬ 
retic text as the basis, the variations of the second and third divisions are consid¬ 
ered under additions and omissions of letters, words, phrases, etc., “alterations 
of mood, tense, gender, person, number and case.” Substitutions of parts of 
speech, syntactical forms, etc. Thus the first consideration is as to the integrity 
of the text of the LXX. Then those variations, which may be attributed to the 
translator, are considered and thus one is familiarized with the general character 
of the translation in such a way that he may proceed to the consideration of the 
doubtful and recensional cases with an additional criterion by which to estimate 
the value of the variations in these cases.* 

h 

The Hebrew text used in the discussion is the edition by Baer and Delitzsch; 
the fac-simile of the Codex Babylonicus Petropolitanus edited by H. L. Strack 
was also consulted. Tischendorf’s sixth edition of the Septuagint is used and 
fao-similes of the Vatican and Alexandrian MSS. have been consulted.f 

Condition of the Greek Text. 

With corruption in both the Hebrew and the Greek, results become very 
uncertain; so, while the examination of the text of the LXX. involves a special 
investigation of itself, a few cases of interest may be noticed here. 

In 7:2 there is manifest corruption, for the reading onog ow<fduatv a>g pfovreg — 
is neither Greek nor Hebrew, nor is the variant bxug owafiowiv ug mwddovreg, better. 
Ewald suggests that the text may have been ug om><ji6ov~eg h ry mpMp avrcjv.X This 
might then be a free translation, or perhaps they misread V1QJ* for . To 

suppose with Ewald that they read 33*73 iniN’ 103 is to increase the difficulty. 

T * • • • * 

• • 

In 10:6 the reading mi a vrbv tig ' Act ovpiovg dtjaavreg, a.'xijveymv gl'vta rip j3aat?.ei 

’I apeip kv ddpan ’E <ppatp dtgerai, must be corrupt; t;£via and kv ddpart seem to be a 
double translation for the same word, though the latter may be for the Hebrew 

rOBOM- 

In 18:3 the Saxpiiav of the LXX. is probably a confusion of letters from anpiSuv 

% 

* Since the above divisions were made the excellent and recent work of Canon Driver has 
come to the writer’s hands and he Is pleased to find In It a very clear statement of the proper 
method of Investigation. Cf. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. Oxford, 1890, p. xl. 

t It is gratifying to know that an excellent edition of the Greek text is now being prepared 
for the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge, by H. B. Swete, D. D. 

t Prophets of the Old Testament. VoL I., p. 273. London and Edinburgh, 1875. 
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which is a variant and a translation of the Hebrew consonants; KairvoMxv c is 
another variant and a good translation of the Hebrew. 

In 9:10 the reading gkottov h otwy may have arisen in some such way as is 
suggested by Schleusner,* viz., gkott6v is a confusion of letters of the word k(o)^ttov 
with okotov and an of o(v)k?/, which might then be a free translation. The paral¬ 
lelism establishes the Hebrew. 

Instances of readings which seem to be due to the confusion or to the simi¬ 
larity in writing of the Greek letters are the following : The reading of the LXX. 
in 4:14, viz., Kal 6 Tiabe 6 awi&v owen/AKero fiera 7r6pvT/^ t for which the Peshitta has 

sAai \ to—lo JJ* , is best explained as a corruption, since the 

Peshitta, departing from the Massoretic text, agrees with the LXX. except that it 
has the negative. Compare with this 13:13, where Cyrilf explains the LXX. ovroc b 
vi6q aov 6 <pp6vipoe } as used sarcastically; and Cappelle conjectures that was 
read ^ . But better than these is the explanation of Marck (cited by Simson), 
viz., vide env = vidr o'v , c having been copied a second time. In 2:16 the LXX. has 
Kal Tufa avTT/v wc iprytov for • Concerning this Schleusner 

observes “ ubi loco t6 $<j * * * reponendum videtur a£u vel ava^u avrr)v eie epr/pov. 
A£u> habet quoque Cod. Basil.” These last instances as well as a conjecture of 

Drusius (cited by Wiinsche) that jpepai 7:5 is due to the manner of writing the 
dative hmepai, are sufficient to show that one must examine the ancient charac¬ 
ters of the Greek before he can determine to what extent the manuscripts have 
been influenced by transcription alone. This and the evident corruption indicate 
that one must handle the text with great discrimination. “ But fortunately in 
this case sound results in detail must precede and not follow the establishment of 
a text sound throughout. 


Interpretation. 


Under this division, as already indicated, it is proposed to consider those 
variations which may be attributed to the translation, whether arising directly 
from interpretation, or in any way due to the translator. Since the Greek trans¬ 
lator of this book must have found difficulty in interpretation owing to the 
peculiarities of the style of the Prophet, this becomes one of the obstacles in the 
way of the textual study of the book. These peculiarities may be stated sum¬ 
marily as follows: brief and unconnected sentences; frequent neglect of gender, 
person and number; intermingling of similes and metaphors; scanty use of parti¬ 
cles ;J feeble parallelism; rare words; peculiar constructions; inversions; ana- 
colutha and corruption of text. To what extent the translation has been affected 
by failing to observe these peculiarities will appear in the following. 


* Novug Thesaurus in Vctus Testamentum . Glasgow, 1823. 

+ J. P. Migne’s edition of Patroloffta Oraeca . Paris, 1869. Yol. LXXL, p. 311. 
t Encyclopedia Britannica. Article, “ Septuaglnt ” by Wellhausen. Yol. XXI., p. 689. 
9 Henderson's Commentary on the Minor Prophets , p. 1. Andover, 1868. 
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I. There may be noted cases in which a word is given a meaning belonging 
to it, but not the proper force according to the context, as in the case of 

1. Nouns, when there is used, 

а. A Common Noun for a Proper Noun, powdc for in 5:8; 9:9 and 

10:9, influenced perhaps by 4:13 and 10:8, where the common noun occurs. The 
first part of the words ptffVD and 4:15; 5:8; 12:5, etc.,* is always 

translated by oha c. Other examples are a Kama = n&im . 5 : i non , 5:8. 

б. A Proper for a Common Noun. ’I Qprip = yv 5 :13 and 10:6. Compare, 
however, A.V. and R.V. In this case the article would be expected with 
TfrQ- 3 and 0 to the mouth of an Oriental are nearly related. Cf. Ps. 16:1. 
For M dxfiac cf. p. 195. 

2. Verbs; in some cases 

а. A fair meaning is given, airoppi-TTu = non, i<> : 7,15 ; e tuikovd — 

2:23,24; cf. A. V., while in 5:5 and 7:10 pfjy = -axcm etc. 

б. Not in accordance with the context, as in 14:9; 2:17, where the same 
word is similarly translated, bpoidu = HOT , 4:5,6; -apaou.^au — i 10:11, 
13, etc. 


3. Tense. A few cases wiil suffice to show that the translation canuot be 


relied upon in expressing accurately the force 


In 1:2 


Unopvebovoa cKnopvefoei for pjJfH jijf * s a simple translation of the idiom, but 

• • " 


fails to convey the idea in its proper force. In 2:1 is used for JTfYl while the 
same is used for JT?T 8:6, and in 11:4 JTilJO = Kal *'<r»f*at, while DDB^ON is 

* • * m • • • * • y 

• • • • • " 

translated by Iffreiva avrovr, etc. Even upon superficial examination one discovers 
the inaccuracy of the translation in this particular. But when it is remembered 
that interpreters still disagree as to the force of the u Perfect ” and “ Imperfect ” 
in particular cases, one is not surprised to find that the “ present perfect,” the 
“frequentative imperfect,” etc., are not properly rendered. Such nice shades of 
expression cannot be expected in the translation. On the contrary it is just the 
slavishness of the translation that makes it possible to reconstruct the Hebrew 
text from it. No one would attempt it from a modem translation. 

4. Government. There are cases in which the government or construction of 
a phrase or sentence is not exact as when 

a. A verb is read transitively with an object when it should be intransitive, 

as Kal alpara alpaai pioyovm for ♦ ?) VJJ 4:2 ; epbpiaav Kapbtaq avrov 

9 ^ ^ T T t ! 

for aft 10:2 ; airiarperpe r^v opyrjv pov for *£){$ 3B^ 14:5, etc. Compare also 

T • I - T • - T 

13:15b, where, however, they may have pointed the verbs differently, 

b. Which may also be the case in certain active verbs which are read passively, 

as in 12:11 = bpotudyv ; 5:7 = kyewfj6r}<jav (?), etc. 


* When etc. occurs, a few unimportant cases are not cited since the cases under this division 
are cited simply to set forth the general character of the translation; otherwise the treatment 
is exhaustive. 
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c. The subject and object of the verb are also sometimes confused. In 4:11 
this affects the entire verse. 

II. As indicated, some of the above variations may have arisen from a differ¬ 
ent pointing. To this cause many variations may be attributed and in some cases 
the LXX. reading is to be preferred. Sometimes the change is 

1. A Noun for a Verbal Form. 

for "131 1 :2, also for 131 13:1. The Massoretic text gives a fair 


• • 


construction in Hebrew, and being the more difficult is to be preferred; it also 
gives a very good sense. The Peshitta and Targum, however, have the noun. 

■YlttW = TlEfK 1*7. So also the Peshitta and Vulgate, “ in via Assyri- 
orum,” and Hitzig.* (adj.) = 12:2 and y*")p* = !)J7$np* H :7 wrongly, 

as also nrO! f° r ♦3H31 «, and though in 4::19 for *TT\)£ is adopted by 

*• “ : : ~ r 

Drake,! the sense and context are better sustained by the Massoretic text. 

2 . Verbal Form for Noun. 

{OS 8:9, but this is contrary to the 8th verse. 


fOS 


• • 


8 :6, wrongly, as also njlS 1 ? f° r flflS 4 ? 2:17. In 12:6 for JrjrT occurs 

• •• • • I • • 

the more easily, as JllTT occurs in the preceding. 

t : 

3. Verbal Form for Verbal Form. 

In 3:1 TO fOilX = lO fOilN • Drake assumes this without doubt to be 

y • * * • i • •• # # «»• 

the true reading. Hermann!: also adopts it, explaining the arrangement, however, 
as chiastic. The ordinary reading is adopted by all the later commentators, but 
it seems that a slight variation from the LXX. and Massoretic text, reading 

tO nSflN after J. D. Michaelis,g gives a better parallelism as well as uniformity 

• • • • • • 


in 


to 


woman in relation to her paramour and the consequent adultery, while the next 
couplet refers to Israel’s relation to “other gods” and the consequent idolatrous 
practice, indicated in the expression “ love cakes of grapes.” Thus it is the way¬ 
wardness of the woman not the decoyment of idols that is censured. 

In 7:5 f° r i no ^ hadly. Several other cases, however, are not so 

• | • • 

• • I • 


• • 


good, as: TOtrn = TOt^il 2:13; Ttfp HU? = *VXj? TW 1 1ST)’ 
13TT 8:3; «£)♦ = 1J/V 8 :10; Ht^DI = PIBtel 10:14 ; DPtl’ = OfTT 14:4 


• • 


• • 


O’fOttM = O’fOtP'ifi lMi; H? = vf? 5:7. 


• w w 

4. A Noun for a Noun. 


fOti’iO = "TOIIPO 14:5; cf. 11:7, but wrongly as also = IN 

r IV t I 


perhaps a free translation here. 03’riN = OD’HN 2:3; 


□ 3 ’ninN 


i # • • 


• t 


ODTTinN 2:3; (?) rfW = il^ 4=13; D’JKV = DJNV 5:6; D**lD3 = D1p3 

t t : 


« * 


5:6; Hi 


T T 


•ini'!;; 


* DU zwCtlf hlcinen Propheten. Leipzig, 2d edition, 1862, p. 56. 
t Note# on Jonah and Htmea. Cambridge, 1853, p. 98. 

X Studicn und Kritikcn , 1879, p. 515. 

S Deutsche Ucbersetzung des Alien Testaments. Vol. XI. Goettingen, 1782, pp. 4 and 2L 
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5. Other Cases. for Q# 12:1; Q'Q = Q*p 11:10; (?) = JTjtf 12:12. 

These and other cases are noted under other heads. Cf. VIII., pp. 201 sq. 

III. There is also a number of variations arising from a different arrange¬ 
ment and construction of the text, consisting in 
1 . The different grouping of words, affecting 

a. A change in a verse, as 4:5 Jl*?**? = VVKTt dipoiooa tt/v pijTkpa 

I j * • t Tt A T 

aov. Vulgate, “ Nocte tacere feci matrem tuam.” The connective *) probably 

m 

m 

did not occur in the MSS. from which these translations were made. The paral¬ 
lelism and contrast between day and night favor the Massoretic text. In 9:6 the 

LXX., be. raXatirupiac 'Atybirrov, mi tK^k^erai avrovc MtuQtr, mi Odipei avrot c M axpdr k.tj l., 


misses the sense perhaps because of the general expression preceding and 

* mm 9 m 

* 

the subject standing first; while the incorrect reading of "70110 also conduced 
to this. Jerome* thought they confused "j and 7[ • M dxpaq is elsewhere the 

translation of CJ^OOO and so associating this with Egypt they have misread here. 

• * 


in 9:4, orf? o’jiN orfo orrrot friary* ifri = lxx., ^ ^ 

• • • • • • • * t *• • • • • •* 1 * • • 

• 1 • • • • # • • | • • 

avr<p at Ovotat airrov d>c Aprof irivOovf, k.t.Tl. Variant, r/dvvavTo k.t.7. Peshitta, 


V 



? 




lie. Targum, mump flfrapn* • The 

I ** t : P t^: - : 1 : * t : 

one reading of the LXX. as well as the Peshitta and Targum take DiTrDf as 


the subject of the verb, giving the better construction. The variant of the LXX. 
has in its favor also the fact that rj6bvu when used actively takes the accusative. 
Cheyne suggests that the Massoretic division u was possibly caused by a wish to 
preclude a misinterpretation of Hosea’s language, viz., that the Israelites would 
go on sacrificing to Jehovah even when in captivity.”! Other cases may be found 
in 9:11; 11:8; 12:1,2,3; 18:2 and 14:8; they need no comments. 

b. A change in more than one verse, as in 4:14,15: nfiN ru'r-ON • ton 1 ?’ • 

T - V * | •* T * 

LXX.— owenteiceTo pera ndpvTjq. iv. Here the LXX. seem to have tried to bring 
the last of the verse into consonance with the phrase IIIO* HWH DJ7 > and 
thus translate freely, reading QJJ I° r DN a very ea8 y confusion. Sebok, how¬ 
ever, suggests that the LXX. which he thinks the Peshitta followed, deluded by 
the sound of the letters, translated jl£)^ i but this does not seem well supported 


by his references. At any rate a glance at the text shows it to be incorrectly 
construed. 

In 9:8,9 for "fol WW ipWl J VffrN JV33 nOtDtTO the LXX. 

• •• • •• • | • * | y | Y • •• *« • y *• • — 

has fiavUtv fa oiictf) Sew Kartn^av. ktpdapTjaav k.t.a. The two verbs coming together in 
the Hebrew were separated by the translator and the first was given to the pre¬ 
ceding clause. The Massoretic text, however, gives a possible construction and 
being the more di 
5:15 and 6:1. also 


to be 


Other cases 


The different grouping of letters, as in 4 : 4 , where : jrb qnp? rpjn 


* Patroloffia Latina, Ed. J. P. Migns, Paris, 1845. Vol. XXV., p. 894. 
t The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, Hosea. Cambridge, 1887, p. 94. 
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LXX. 6 /*>( Xa6<; fiov avrtXeydfievog Upd'g. The LXX. reading suits the context 
better in placing 3 so as to read •s*. cf. v. 6 . The 2 * n the Massoretic text is 
probably from the first of the following word, and so this case might have been 
considered under Recensional variations, but being connected with an otherwise 
free translation it seemed best to consider both under Interpretation. The trans¬ 
lation of the latter part may be thought to invalidate that of the first part, but 
the final Yddh of *2 was probably obscured in the MS., and thus this would 

be a fair translation following closely the order of the words, since in Greek the 
regular order would be the reverse. Thus the LXX. becomes a safeguard against 
such conjectures as that of Wellbausen* unless such corruption took place before 
the translation was made. One conjecture by Robertson Smith,t viz., *2 *202 , 
is antedated by a conjecture cited by Rosenmiiller,t viz., “ Quos conjecturae juvant, 
miror, in earn pariter non incidisse, qua legeretur *2 *TOD cum *dfixo primae 

• 4 * • 

pers. singul. sicut contendem adversm me sacerdos , ita ut sensus exoriretur periodi; 
turn pop ulus tuus turn sacerdos mihi contradicunt et adversantur. 1 Si genuina 
floret lectio in Alexandrina versione, videri haec posset isti conjecturae ex parte 
faveri.’ 

In 6:5 for TIN LXX. has sal rb Kpipa pov ug <j>ug iZeAevoerai ; 

Ivt; • 

the Peshitta, k-ooaJ JjcioJ la -50 ; the Targum, TiJTJD . These 

| ** t * : 

versions surely give the better reading here, not involving a change of person nor 
the necessity of supplying, as the Massoretic text does. As is evident, this simply 
requires the 2 to be joined to the following word; It is favored by Cheyne and 

9 

others. 

Other cases are the following: For ♦JVflj'l IDT , 8 : 12 , the translation in the 

LXX. is 7 T> T/th)C, Kai TCL VOfltpa (IVTOV K.T.X. = 2T * III 7 : 11 for imp onvo 

>D*?n “ntrX the LXX. has Alyvwrov eTTEKaXetTo , sal elg 'Aoovpiovg k.t.X. = DHVO 

"w tusw mp- In 11:2 for Dfl*3UO the LXX. is ek tt poguwov pov* avrot. 

IKlfO = ! 6:2,3. Cf. also p. 200 for 7:1. 

IY. The character of the languages being so different, allowance must be 
made for certain variations due to the genius of each language; as in the case of 

1. Asyndeton, which occurs much more frequently in Hebrew than in Greek. 
Cf. 1:1; 3:1, etc. 

2 . Verbal Apposition, when the second verb is often translated by an infini¬ 
tive. Cf. 1 : 6 ; 5:11, etc. 

3. Abstract Plurals, which are usually well translated by the singular, as in 

1 a, D’jur ntrx = ywaiKa TTopvEtag. Cf. also 2:4,6; 5:4, etc. 

• • ♦ * * • 

• w 

4. Collectives, which are often translated by the plural, as in 2:20, where the 

* History of Israel. Edinburgh, 1886, p. 138. 

t The Prophets of Israel. New York, 1882, p. 406. 

t Scholia in Veins Testamentum. Leipzig, 1812. VII., 1, p. 124. 

I Dissertaiiones AurivQii. Goettingae et Lipsiae, 1790, p. 606. 
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Hebrew /VH QV = U€T ** ™ v Oyp' LUV T °v fypov. 80 also the other collectives 

of the verse and elsewhere. Some cases are more doubtful, as apapriag for j-lNDD 

4:8 ; efypavav /3a<n?ieig = Tl^O'irTlDty* 7:3. 

I • * • • • —• • 

5. Infinitives, as in 4:2, where the infinitives are translated by nouns, repre¬ 
senting the sense fairly. However, the translator may have vocalized the words 
as nouns; the stronger expression is given in the received text. 

6 . Peculiarities. 

a. In the translation of rtom i : 6 } etc., it cannot be determined whether the 
translator read nOPHO a participle, or a perfect flQm, since he would prob- 

T T \ : T T \ 

ably translate in the same way in either case. Thus the translation seldom gives 
any light on such forms. 

b. In a western language the expression 41 their souls ” is preferable to 44 their 

soul,’’ but such an expression is quite common in Hebrew. In 4:8 for the He¬ 
brew the LXX. has rag fvxdg avruv, reading perhaps, as do many 

• — Y * 

Hebrew MSS., or they may have referred the singular suffix to the community 
and thus translated in the plural *, in either case the effect upon the noun is the 
same, requiring the plural. Cf. also 9:11, QTj33 = al 66fai avrotv ; 18:8, = 

T T * 

mpdtag avT(jv 1 etc. 


c. In the Greek a part of speech frequently carries its force farther than in 

the Hebrew, and so where it would be repeated in Hebrew the one answers in 
Greek. Such is the case in 5:6, where = ftera TTpofidruv m 

u6o X uv. Note also the translation of H)00 ‘TiNtP 13:14, 

# • ♦ » • A A • • « f t • — 0 

• • • » • « 

Viz., £K x ei P°C pvaopai mi etc tiavdrov 7ivrp&oopai avrovg. Variant avrovg for mi, 

d. Frequently the term is translated as referring to the inhabitants, 


as in 7:11, etc. 


e. Other Cases. In 2:23 Dm DWrrm raw = enaKovoouat rw ovpavti, 

• • • T T 1 * 

v . • n» ■ • « • * • 

mi avrdg. In 5: i r\tenvw = ’A Koboare rairra. 


V. Some minor variations may also be explained as free translations and 
may easily be detected. Such are the following: 

1. Those which may be said to give the sense of what is expressed figuratively 


in Hebrew, as in 2:7, where for the LXX. rd tpdnd pov mi ra oHdvia 

• * • • • « * 

• • 

pov, gives the article for the material of which it is made and this is not far from 
the Hebrew. Cf. Lev. 13:47, where occurs with these words ; cf. also 2:11. 
The translation of the last word of the verse, , by ndvra baa pot mf^Ket rep¬ 

resents the idea of the Hebrew in a general expression. In 2:17 JTD’TD — Ta 

TV T ! 

KTTjpara avrfjg, 44 which,” as Simson observes, 44 is perhaps not to be emended to 
KXijpaTa with Drusius, but explains itself from the peculiarity of the LXX., in the 
use of synecdoche, preferring to place the genus for the species.”* 

2. In many places Qj* seems to have been taken in a general sense and is 
translated by the plural. Cf. 4:6; 5:9; 7:5; 10:14, etc. 


* Der Prophet Hosea. Hambu rg und Gotha, 1861, p. 101. 
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3. There are also some cases in which the translator seems to have given a 
peculiar meaning to a form by reference to the root from which the word is 
derived, as in 2:17, where for mnn nntf? the LXX. has dtavoli-ai avvtoiv avrfjQ , 

t | : • • v : 

pointing the first as an infinitive, which, with the ordinary meaning of fT)pfi > 
does not make good sense; but the translation is not so remote as to require the 
conjecture that they read HJpH (Drusius) 


words in their first meanings are 


as they seem to be, meaning “to bind” and airvea^ (owl 


a joining together, 




mnn is not translated elsewhere 


word, it seems probable that it is the form which was before the translator. The 
vocalization, however, may have been fTOn as Sebok suggests. The LXX. take 

t|: 

this verse as one of warning and so the translation of this phrase is more in accord¬ 
ance with the context as thus understood. In 5:12 try is translated by rapaxfj 
and the root from which is derived is frequently translated by rapdoou, so 
that, though the exact meaning is not given here, the translator’s intention is 
shown to be right. 

, 4. There are other cases in which the meaning given a word or form is 

inexact, as in 1:6, where avriraaodpevog avrird^opat for does n °k SGGDQ 


• • 


so strange when one thinks of the different interpretations that have been given 
this clause by the commentators. Wiinsche and Nowack say this translation 
demands the Hithpa el, but it is to be remembered that the translator must not 
be held responsible for modern knowledge of grammar; moreover such transla¬ 
tion nowhere occurs for the Htthp&'el. It is also to be noted that the same words 


occur in 1 Kgs. 11:34 for 'IjntTN 


which 


conj ectured 


that the translator read the same here. However, the emphatic infinitive con¬ 
struction points to the form here as the basis, and if the translations are in any 
way related then it seems probable that the translator of Kings read {<20 

which only involves the change of a to an ; not a difficult change 


characters 


translation itself cannot be 


ported, it is interesting in that it shows an attempt to translate the form which 
occurs in the received text. Moreover the influence of *3 preceded by a negative 
perhaps had some force in affecting the translation. In this case it may be com¬ 
pared with that of the A. V. In 2:15 the LXX. has tv a\q tnWvev avroic for 

Of"]*? i referring , with Q3 omitted, to ijy , to which Hitzig refers 

I 

it also, since otherwise the latter part of the verse requires some additional expla¬ 
nation. Nowack takes as an accusative of time. There is no reason for 

supposing that the translator* found Q3 in the MS.* used. In 3:2 the translation 


rrnDN 


based on the same 


Cf. the Arabic 





in the eighth form. However, the translator may have referred it to *13^ • 


* The singular, translator , should not be taken as implying that the translation was made by 
one person, since this is not known, but it is used for sake of convenience. MS. is used in the 
same way. 
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In the difficult figurative language of 7:4 sqq. the translator seems to 


found some 



has given the words 


is translated by n&vreg, either dropping Q on account of the same letter fol¬ 
lowing, or probably it is used as expressing the meaning. (Cf. v. 7): KfiraKa'vfiaToc 
for fYDC^ seems ^ ^ ave taken as referring to the fire and thus the sense 
is missed. In v. 5 h>ip6s for do© 8 no ^ 8i ye the exact meaning of the word, 
but it is frequently used for . In v. 6 dvenabOyoav for ^yjp does not require 
the conjectures that the reading was (Cappelle), fTlD (Buxtorf), etc. The 


sense seems to have been adapted to 


3TN 


the 


Karapdoau is free also. Cf. the translation of y\H by Karappfu in 1 Sam. 2:35. 

In 12:7 the LXX. lyyifr for |*||p is probably a free translation. Though 
phrase 3lp which the translation corresponds is one of frequent occur¬ 
rence, Ezek. 40:46; I Sam. 14:36, etc., the other is also, as in Ps. 87:34; 27:14, 
and suits the following fOJl better. 

• T 

In 5:8 several words are rendered freely, as may be seen by a reference to the 
text, but the idea is conveyed; such is the case also in 8:4, but the idea in , D* t ?On 
and XYfffrt not 80 well expressed. Other cases of free translation are the fol¬ 
lowing : = eKfaiipovoiv, 4:3; = KarevOivuat , 4:10; TON = Ofao/, CLLy 

4:7; "HD .THD = t rapoiarpGxsa k.t.A., 4:16; == 5: 3 ; rto rorro 

bn tov Kbpiov iyKaTtltnov, 5:7 ; rorf? = ftryoej 7:6 ; 13 ilpT = E^r/vOr/aav avrfp^ 7:9 ; 

njow = Trf<TT< ^ (? HJIDN). 5:9 ; UDp* = '■ savaoTT/oofiFtta (?), 6:2 ; = avepdftlopa, 

8:7 ; BnO’p = »:«; HOP = ETrdvecTEV, 9:16; •pjON = V7T tpaOTTlLi (00 ?), 

11:8; nlONPn = ao,K7/r v , 13:5; 'jrwtf = iraM,p * 18:7 ; etc. 

VI. There are some variations which appear to be slight turns given to 


sake of clearness or interpretation 


are cases 


retranslated into Hebrew, would require, 


1. An alteration or substitution, as in 4:3, where for the Hebrew ^ONI 

* 

H3 3BT-73 the LXX. is koX optKpvvtfijoerai (7vv Tzdai roir KarniKovaiv avri/v. The verb 


• • 


being taken as passive it was easiest to refer it to the land, and thus 
is construed, as the following words, with 2 • I 11 4:12 the force of 3 in the first 
clause is either carried over to the second or the translator supposed the second 
should agree, reading V?p03} , but this does not suit here. In 9:8,17 the suffixes 
are not translated, but in the connection the general term D’PpN seems to have 
been preferred, though the translator probably found in the MS. If the 

Greek nai rafu avTTjv tig ipypov, 2:16, is original this is a turn in expression, but see 
p. 192. Cf. also D*n*?3tP = OTtKVudi/aovrai 9:12 ; Dn 1 ? “Vif = SMawi fin,v, 7:13. 

• ’ • • f * • • Y 

2. An addition, as in 2:10, where, for the Hebrew 3nn rh *n’3in fpoi 

the LXX. is udi dpybpiov inTitjdvi’a avry. avry Si apyvpd ml ^puffd iwoiyoe, which 

seems to have been caused by the peculiarity of the arrangement of the Hebrew. 


odern 
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to 


people represented as 


silver which God had given and gold which he had not given ? 

In 3:3, if hipu was in the original it is a wrong interpretation, but some 
editions do not have it,* and it is probably a correction. 

In 4:2, misled by taking the infinitives as nouns, the translator makes these 
the subject of the verb which is translated ntxvrai im rf/q rfq, retaining the 

image of the breaking forth of water, as also the Vulgate in “ inundaverunt,” and 
this probably explains the addition; though it may be a copyist’s error, being 
repeated from the preceding verse. 


In 


pm tra mb wy am the lxx. has 


addition arose 


K?J 7TTT/q TTpbc (U)TUV UO?At:vO£T(ll , l K^tAvGKGtV XyOTt/q £V TTf 66<p (IVTOV. 

perhaps from carrying out f$ia more fully than the verb alone does. (Cf. 9:4, 
where the preposition is added to convey the idea.) The variation in the last is 
suggested by the preceding, but the initial ) of the following verse was no doubt 


read as a suffix to 


pm 


In 5:11 the Hebrew seems to have been too general an expres¬ 

sion for the translator, and the vowel letters not being in the MSS.f perhaps he 
took this form as well as the following p^p) as active and supplied the object 
for the first. Similarly i 5:13, is not expressed in Greek without an object 




as easily as in Hebrew, so ~(>tr;h<c is supplied as an object in Greek. 

Other cases may be seen in the following : = fitvApov ovGKia(,ovroq 4:13 ; 


NO*? 


GKVfll’nt bpvttov^ 13:8; 


9:7 ; variant, twunzubomuq ; j 



jrt'MiCowTa, 14:9 ; = avTairoASoFuq gov (?), 

aya-r/muq pov y 11:4; etc. 

VII. There are some cases in which the translator has missed the sense 
through a false construction or misunderstanding of a word, etc. There may be 
noted, 

1. The misunderstanding of words and incorrect reading of suffixes often con¬ 


nected with such misunderstanding, as in 2:18, where ’to = jiaaTuip. This 
probably arose out of a difficulty in the mind of the translator in not understand¬ 
ing how Yahweh could ever have been called to- or an unwillingness to 
admit it. 


In 13:14 


-m 


rpn 

P v r : 


(5 


i b>n 


to the singular rather than to 


T T 


• • 


In 11:1 




referring by the 


suffix to Israel probably, but this would be their fathers, Cf. Mt. 2:15. Note also 
the suffixes of the first for the third person in 12:5. 

In 7:16 = zvte ra/a iov, cf. Jer. 4:29; = aabtvi)Gti y 4:5; 

r • : 

rjatif v7](7av, 14 : 2 ; mrr = KCLTnKitpTiO 14 : 7 . 


* Field’s Hexapla. Oxford, 1875. Vol, II., p. 944. 

tTtae “plena scriptlo” probably was not common In the MSS. which the translators used 
Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, v. xxxii. 
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2 . Wrong Constructions. Closely connected with the preceding is the mis¬ 


understanding of the 


inOD, 10:5, for which the LXX. reads KoBbg 


irapen'utpavav avr6v } deriving it from JT1Q with 3 i but this construction requires 

The uncommon word seems to have caused difficulty. 

In 2:19 for DDttto Tip ror the LXX. is nat ov jirj pvrjoBCxnv ovk irt ra 

t * : t * 

ovdfjtara avruv, taking 3 in construction with the verb and translating as in the 
Hfph'il. Cf. Josh. 23:7; Isa. 48:1. Perhaps they vocalized as Htph'il, but 1*01* 
seems well sustained. Cf. Zech. 13:2. 

In 6:5 for D*K*a» TOVn the LXX. has arceSkpioa rove repex^rfrag vp£av. No 

object being expressed for the verb the phrase was probably taken in the sense of 


u 


in ” or “ among the prophets ” and read 


received text 


and interpretation are sustained by the parallelism 


In 11:0 for V"Q Jf/VjDl V“lP3 3“»P» rf?m the LXX. has «,! yoOivyoev 


popfatp ev rale nd'keoiv avrov teal Karkiravoev 


The 


derived from rftn and both it and n*?D are taken intransitively 


VT3 is made to correspond with 


first clause and so 


read 


1HO 


translator seems to have been influenced by an attempt to bring 


parallelism 


is translated in the LXX. by pqde d<ppaivov ; in the Vulgate 
” The early translators probably overlooked the fact that u 


read yin 


u noli exultare.” 
not thus used. 1 
the received text. 

In 7:14 the LXX. makes 03^ the subject of the verb in the translation nal 

ovk ifidqoav npog pi ai aopdiai avruv, for the Hebrew 03*^0 Ip^T ft*?! • 

In 6:7 miO HOill i the translation of which is avrol 6k do tv d>g 

avdpuirog Tcapajiaivuv. 1“DP is read qualifying • This is a weak 

statement, but perhaps not more so than one interpretation of 4:4, viz., u thy 
people are as they that strive with the priest,” or the expression in 5:10. 

In 6:8 (*)^£) JlHp = *6hc kpya^ofikvv pdraia ; fcOfl 

Xaoig avrov (annexion V), 7:8 ; Tipsy = rov eKdiKTjoat, 12:3. 

_ I : • : 


ev roig 


VIII. Again, there are some variations which seem to have arisen through 
the peculiar difficulty presented by the Hebrew or the MSS., or a strange mis¬ 
understanding of the text. * In many cases a combination of these causes explains 

# 

a reading. Since the reason for a variation of this nature is not very evident they 
need not be classified more definitely. The following 
tion: 


are instances of Buch varia- 


rpjfio svia norn (▼. 5 nwerott «» 


ie LXX. 
Perhaps 


reads ml ef-apti rfjv nopveiav avrrjg tK npog&mov pov (v. 5 bn lx; av eKdbou avrr/v). 

the first person is used as anticipative of the same in the following verse. Though 
the sense is missed, the translation does not involve any important change in the 

*5 
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'i 


text. for non; and ^£30 for » the former being much more 

common would naturally be taken in case of obscurity. j£) in v. 5 was perhaps 
read *3 unless the Greek should read om* /*#(?). Cf. p. 192. 

In 12:15 for the Hebrew QHYlDfi DHflK D^Dfl the LXX. has kM/uxnv 
’E <ppaifi ml 7 T ap6pyiae ; variant, insert ev before ’E <f>paip. Is this an attempt to render 

the phrase by the combination of two verbs or was one originally an adverb in 
force, but altered ? The second verb of the Greek is the one most frequently used 
for i but the other is also used. There must be an alteration or corruption 

here, perhaps a double rendering. 

In 14:8 it is suggested that the LXX. tfoovTai ml fiedvoOr/oovrai airy, is a double 
translation of JJT VIT > being read once VfT i once V(1H!, to which fiEdvotynov- 

rat corresponds, but this word with oIto$ is unparalleled. This is probably to be 
traced to a tampering with the text of the LXX. Such “ conflate readings ” are 
probably rightly attributed to admixture from other versions. According to the 
following canon, u If two readings coexist, of which one expresses the Massoretic 
te'xt, while the other can only be explained from a text deviating from it, the 
latter is to be regarded as the original,”* (ledvoM/aovrai airy should be regarded as 
the original reading. This then may be a free translation of , which 

would not be bad in this connection. 


In 14:3 KtPfr'W 


uprrre. In the unparalleled Hebrew the trans¬ 


lator seems to T have found difficulty, reading K* 1 ? *0 perhaps for 


The 


difficulty 



modern interpreter also 


In 12:1 for the Hebrew jom D’tmp ojn ‘w ay ~n ny lxx. has 

vtwlavroic 6 deb f nai o 'tube aywc nenM/orrm , mistaking blame for praise, but such a 
sentiment in this connection is altogether out of place. A slight change of con¬ 
sonants and pointing would admit the Greek reading, viz., DJH’ ? ilflj? 

Din • 

T Other cases in which a slight change will admit a peculiar reading are the 

: 6:9 altered to "IJfi IN’Dnn (D’nVTJ ttf’K TTHD may explain the 

• • •••!•• • • I “• 

LXX. ml t) torbe aov avtipog TTEtparov EKpviixiv K.rX; also 11:7, HIT* 7iO »t 


following 


which the LXX 


dvtMjjdi/C 


again 


ont? • • • • f’K for the LXX. tl //// r aTiadd eonv ... .h YaXaad 

ipxovreg. With 8:9, Atipa rjydjcjjcfav compare jjnj# fOPlX i 9:1. The translator 
has not used n«3fl anywhere; at least no translation requires it. 18:1, HTlT 
6uuu£>/MTa, perhaps for HI Aramaic(?). In 8:7 seems to have been omitted. 
Bvciaorijpia rh ftyawti/itva, 8:12, repeated from 8:11 by copyist i In 2.8 


rrru 


KOI OVOlKodof 17/00) TOf ffOC ? 


Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, p. xlvli. 
Not 4*0 after Simson and Wiinsche, as Nowack indicates 


• « 
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IK. Another reason for variation in the translation is the confusion of con¬ 
sonants ; these must often have been dim and obscure in ancient MSS. Moreover 
the similarity between some of the letters must have led to confusion. The MSS. 
used by the translator were probably written in the old Hebrew or 44 square ” 
characters, and the letters may have been confused in the transmission of those 
MSS. before the translation was made. Hence it is difficult to determine, many 
times, whether the translator erred in reading these, or some copyist before him. 
It seems probable, however, that as good a MS. or MSS. as the average would be 
used in such a translation, and accordingly the following variations may fairly be 
considered as due to the translator. 

In 1:4 for Kin* the LXX. has 'iMa. Jerome believed this to have been due 

• • 

to the inexperience of the translator, using tyiis word because it was the more 
common. Simson also points out the fact that u Judah ” is thus brought into 
consonance with 44 house of Israel ” at the end of the verse. STT1IT might also 

be confused easily with , especially the apocopated form T1JT • Thus in 

¥ 

case of obscurity Judah would naturally be taken. But we, thinking of a definite 

fact, find that the context requires JO IT • 

Instead of (2:14) the LXX. has tic papTvpiov, concerning which Jerome 

observed, 44 LXX. posuerunt testimonium, Res et Daleth literarum falsi similitu- 

_ « 

dine.” This seems probable, since Yodh (♦) might easily be obliterated. 

In 10:14 for JT3 the LXX. has ik tov oIkov un> ’I tpoflo6.fi ; variant, 

• • • mm •• 

'UpopadX. The latter reading is that of the Alex, and Sin. MSS.; it is also the 
one Jerome gives for the reading of the LXX. It would seem then that 
was read through confusion of $$ and ♦, perhaps also ft and , while 

JV3 was translated. Possibly a confusion of Zalmunna with may have 

led to the peculiar reading here, referring to Jerubaal, mentioned in the same 
passage, viz., Judg. 8. Jerome endeavored to explain the reading from this, but 
the reference is to a place, not to a person. The passage in the Hebrew awaits a 
satisfactory explanation. 

In 4:12 |"fn *3 = nveipan of the LXX. The reading was probably 3 f° r 
and this the more readily since is without an object, unless the reading 

was Dynn as m some MSS.,* and is translated freely. 

In 10:2; 5:15 and 14:1 QS’K is translated by a<f>avi$L>. The translator prob¬ 
ably read DOt2^ • Cf. 2:12 and 5:9, where the forms from are translated 

by derivatives of a<pav^u>. It is possible, however, that the translator may have 
connected these two roots in some such way as Schmoller, whose opinion was 
that from the idea of suffering punishment comes the idea of being desolated, 
waste. 

* Davidson’s Hebrew Text. London. P. 123. 
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In 7:6 for DJlflK the LXX. has 'E<f>patp, which is not easy to explain unless 

the reading of the MS. was DJTflK and this was confused with the form DHflN 
in some way. Perhaps the left foot of pf was obliterated and then the remain- 
ing form and Y6dh were transposed, or may have been read for ♦, since 
these letters were sometimes confused in the old characters.* Compare also 

D*D f°r DID , «* 8 - 

• - T • 

In 11:4 the LXX. has jmnituv avftpunog km Tag oiay&vag avrov for the Hebrew 

orrrf? ♦onpa, reading £3*103 and omitting one : this is 

taken as a threat; cf. Isa. 50:6. The context shows it to be wrong. 'Avdpunog is 
used indefinitely, as several times. 

In 8:6 tv nf> 'lapafjl arose probably from confuting *3 with 3 and thus 
□ would seem a repetition or was obscured perhaps. 3 D» however, are 
very similar in the old u square ” characters and may have been confused in 
the MSS. 

Other examples of such confusion of letters may be seen in the following: 

DK=oy Dfny 1 ? = orntf? 7 = 12 ; “is# ;pn="isjb pn sn? ojn* 

= Djrr »: 2 ; *n{5W =-pB” 10 : 11 ; = 10 : 12 ; = 10:14. Cf. 

also the more doubtful DEW = DE»1 131; UD&X = VTVtnt u *; = 

3Op 5:12 (cf. 18:14 ?). 

X. Very peculiar are the variations in the translation of the particles. In 
many cases the variation may be affected by the context as in the case of *3 
which is frequently translated by bn and 6i6n but after a negative by at%6. But 
as an accurate knowledge of the use of particles seems to be one of the last attain¬ 
ments in the study of a language, the translator is not to be censured if he allow 
the context as he understands it to determine the force of a particle. This our 
translator seems to have done always, rather than to have used the particles at 
any time as an aid in discovering the meaning of a particular passage. The fol¬ 
lowing groupings of the translations of prepositions, conjunctions, etc., will serve 
to show this: 

= Kattcjg av, 7:12; bv rpdnov, 9:13. 

“ihk (nnt<) = birtau generally, but pera rat/ra, 8:5. 

= apa , 12:12; itM/ v, 12:9; Sttwc*, 4:4(?). 

nrr = tv 7(f) avTifj, 11:8 ; = km to avrd, 2:2. 

tt 1 ? = oi> and at pf] frequently; 6:6. 

* l rovro, 4:3, etc. Cf. J3 1 ? also, 2:8,16, etc. 

I 3 \ kveKa, 18:6. 

* Cf. Wellhausen’s Der Text der Butcher Samuelis. GO t tin gen, 1872. Pp. 18 and 189. 
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bn and didn, general. 
dW $, 1:6 ; 7:14. 

I did rovro, 8:10; 9:6. 

[ 6tgv, 4:14. 

■ 

P 

h, general. 

ffri, 2:25; 8:5, etc. 
e<c, 4:7; 5:5, etc. 

1 TT/odf, 2:4. 

*ard, 2:11. 

<y{rv, 4:3. 

3' 

/irrd, 5:6. 

dative, 7:9. 
f dative general. 

r 

1 

genitive, 1:9; 2:14, etc. 

■?y 

eif, 2:14; 2:21, etc. 

< 

irpds, 5:1. 
f iTi, 2:20; 8:3. 
rv, 9:5. 

• 

1 perd, general. 

[ n pdc, 4:1; 12:3, etc. 


( i«, general. 
and, 2:20; 5:3, etc 
did, 8:4. 


2 : 11 (?). 
cic, 7:4. 

2:9; 6:6. 

uf, general. 
tcad6ci 2:5; 8:1, etc. 
«ard, 2:17; 4:7, etc 
ovrwf, 4:9. 


f M, general. 


fv, 7:14. 
did, 9:15. 


npd c, general. 

«rf, 8:3; 8:5, etc. 
cif, 7:15; 8:1, etc. 

ev, 4:8. 


Perhaps a table of some of the Greek particles with their equivalents in 
Hebrew, according to the translation, may be of interest in showing the peculiari¬ 
ties in an even more striking way. 


- 

= TTN , 4:4 


07TWf dv = 

= f£3 , 2:6( V) 


didn Kai edv = 

=DK ’3 (»:12) 


tV z 

= 3* 

*7 

fif = 

= 3 


£7TI = 

= 3 


7rpdf : 

= 3 


«zrd - 

= 3 


/urd = 

= 3 


did = 



a7rd = 

= id nnno ( 4=121 


= •»* 


did TOVTO z 

= p 

irTifjv z 

= T]H (12:9) 


edv : 

= OK (»:12) 



tyo 1 ? (8=3) 


w 

brnuf pij 

= *73 0* ’3), 14:3 

’3 DJ (»:1») 


3")p3 (6:4; 11:9) 

103 (8:12) 


* 

oy 


•V 

3 

oy 

P 

*?y 

P 

OVTLJ$ = 

3- P 

P 

»3 

’3 DJ (8:10) 

♦n*7ir (18:4) 

1 

♦‘TIN (8:7) 


* The equivalent most frequently used Is underscored; in most oases the references in the 
above table suffice. 
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Thus the majority of the variations which may be attributed to the translator 
have been considered, and the general character of the translation in cases in 
which the text underlying it was similar to the Massoretic text, has been noted. 
It has been seen that passages in which the Greek text is corrupt or doubtful, are 
of such a nature, usually, as to indicate that they should not be used in textual 
study. The cases of free translation are such as may readily be detected, either 
in the peculiar reading or difficulty of the passage, or in the approximate sense 
expressed. Most of these are of such a nature that, if held to indicate differ¬ 
ence of recension, one could only substitute a word related in meaning to that 
in the text. 

Interesting cases of the use of the same Greek word for different Hebrew 
words, such as dvranoSidupi for in 9:8 and 14:3, for in 4:9; 12:2,14; 

and different Greek words for the same Hebrew word, as = foaflopd, 11:4, 
and bdivec, 18:13, which is used for pa', 9:11, show that the translator, not 
always influenced by a desire for uniformity, simply expressed what he regarded 
as the sen se of a particular passage. 

There are also slight traces of local influence in the translation as the prob¬ 
able reference to pafidopariTEia, a sort of divination among the Greeks, in 4:12; 
also a reference to the rites of Venus and other deities in the rerefaopevai of 4:14. 
In both cases, however, the translation is fair and may have no reference to cus¬ 
toms of the Greeks. But after having attributed to the translation all that can 
fairly be considered as belonging to it, in accordance with the general disposi¬ 
tion or tendency of the translator,—his evident fairness of intention,—there still 
remains a number of variations unexplained. 

Doubtful Cases. 

There is a number of variations the character of which is doubtful. One 
cannot say positively that they are due to difference of recension, but they seem 
to be due to this. In some cases the readings are certainly not as good as those 
given in the Massoretic text, but at the same time they bear evidence of having 
been translated from Hebrew, while in other cases they are much better than the 
received reading. 

I. Under this division additions may be considered first. 

1. No great stress can be laid on the addition of a letter or particle, yet there 
are a few cases in which such an addition gives a different and often a good 
reading. 

In 2:13 the connective nal occurs between all except the first two nouns. Why 
not here ? If the translator inserted it, why not between each word as in 1:1 and 
2:7 ? If this difference is recensional, perhaps in the original construction the 
words following TW'Wft were adverbial accusatives as Briggs seems to take 
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them in the translation, “ And I will cause all her mirth to cease in her feasts 
(and) her new moons and her sabbaths and all her festivals.”* It is in fact the 
mirth of these feasts that is the prominent idea. Cf. Amos 8:10; Isa. 58:13. 
Adopting this construction of the passage, Cheyne’s observation, that the sabbath 
did not pass away, becomes unnecessary. 


In 18:13 rPt*?V **7311 = ufiiveg wf TiKTofxrn. It is difficult to determine 
whether (Ik is inserted to relieve the difficulty of the sudden change to the repre¬ 
sentation of Ephraim as a son immediately following, or is due to difference in 
MSS. It seems scarcely probable, if the translator had inserted it, that he would 
have been so exact in retaining the construct relation, with the particle inter¬ 
vening, though this construction may occur in Hebrew. 


In 4:19 DmFOtD = T ^ v (hxnaoTTip'ujv avrUtv. If this is to be taken as it 

t : • • 

usually is, it is the only instance of such a plural for (131 • The reading of the 

« • • 

lxx., omroroo. or perhaps with Q omitted in order to avoid the repetition 

of the same sound, is better. So Qitzig, citing Zech. 14:10, etc. 

In 10:15, for D3 1 ? tVffV rD3, the LXX. has ovto<; noif/ruj vpiv, 

V T T T T 

obuK tov 'lopafa. The addition of an before niffy and before 7 $$ would 

give the reading at the basis of the LXX., viz., *?lO iff* JT3 D3 1 ? TVffy», 
which gives good sense here. Why should Bethel be represented as doing this 
and not Yahweh ? Cf. 10:11; 11:1, etc. Ewald made Yahweh, understood, the 
subject of and ‘Tima accusative of place. However, oIko f tov '\apaifk 

may have arisen from taking it as synonymous with the Hebrew, in its meaning, 
home of Ood; the other is generally J "|*3 * 

Other additions of this nature are Me in 1:7 (some MSS. have D*D1D31); 


in, 1:8; wf, 5:1, and bn, 5:6. 


2 . There are also cases in which a word, phrase or even sentence is found in 
the Greek but not in the Hebrew. In 2:25 for the reading of the LXX. is 

K i'pto<; 6 fo6<; pov el oi>, requiring and this carries out the 

parallelism, giving a better balance of clauses, as well as a better meaning. 
Other gods are spoken of, as in 8:1, but Yahweh is the distinctive God of the 
Israelites. 

In 6:1 the LXX. has teyovrec as an addition. With this the Targum and 
the Peshitta agree, but in the connection it might be inserted in interpretation 
legitimately, and so one cannot say that the difference is recensional; nor of the 

addition TOV 6ebv rjpuv after it pbq icbpiov for can one say much more, 

though it is probable, as in 2:25, that the full expression occurred here. 

In 18:4 a most peculiar and remarkable passage is found in the Greek, viz., 

eyu fie nbpioq 6 fiefiq oov 6 errepefirv rbv ovpavbv koi ktl(,uv yfjv, oi) al x ei P 8 S ennaav nacrav tt/v 


OTpaTiav tov ovpavov , kqi ov napifieif-b ooi avra tov nopeveotfai orriou avTuv' teal kyi) avfjyaybv 


* Messianic Prophecy. New York, 1886. P. 170; (and) is inserted. 


« 
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at U yrj$ Alyimrov k.t.I. F 6 t this Newcome* has given the following Hebrew, which 
he supposes to have been the basis of the LXX., viz., 

yn'iK mn» ♦djnt 

pN N"Q1 D’OB' HDJ 

D’oti’n ^3 wy n» 

ormriN ntt onx “pnnrr a'T) 

onto pKO pyn *3Jto 

"w D*rf?Ki 

The omission in the Hebrew he thought might have arisen through the care¬ 
lessness of the scribes, passing from one to the other. For avfjyaydv he has 

the participle which is possible, though not what a retranslation of the 

Greek requires; in Ps. 81:11 the LXX. has the form avayayhv for • The 

Greek here requires though in this place perhaps the participle is 

better. The passage gives evidence of having been translated from Hebrew by 

the Hebraisms which it contains. The occurrence of the article in rov <ri>pav6v and 
its omission in kt’^uv yrjv is peculiar. The position of the indirect object aoi when 
not emphatic is peculiar in Greek, but regular in Hebrew. However, if the pas¬ 
sage did occur in the MS. before the translator it certainly is not from the hand of 
the Prophet. Sabaism among the Israelites is not mentioned until the time of 
Manasseh. At all events its influence came too late for Hosea’s notice and more¬ 
over this is the only mention of it in the book, and it is not to be supposed that 
one of so intense a spirit as Hosea, would have been satisfied with giving it such 
a simple and passing notice as this. As to avipyaydv it may be noted that in this 
place it gives a better balance of clauses to retain it; in 12:10, however, it is not 
so well retained. Other cases of this nature are found in the occurrence of yys 
before A lyimrov for DHVOO > 12:14; cf. 12:10 and 18:4; Oebv v/iov , 14:3, cf. 6:1; 
abrobc after evpy for JOfOn, 2:9. 

Some of the additions are cases in which a clause seems to be repeated from 
another verse, but one cannot say whether this was a copyist’s error in the MS. 

from which the translation was made or is due to a Greek copyist. In 2:14 the 

* 

addition ra nereiva. rov ovpavov nal ra tpittra tt)s yyg is perhaps made by a copyist 

in order to assimilate it to verse 20, but one expects the promise to be wider than 
the threat of punishment. There can be no motive on the part of a copyist for 

the omission in Hebrew. In 8:13, Kal kv 'Aaavptoiq anadapra <pdyovrai is probably 
takfln from 9:3. With the addition nai avv rolg Ipneroic TTjs yf]$ (4:3) cf. 2:14,20. 

U. There was, no doubt, on the part of early translators and copyists, a 

* Critical Venion of the Minor Prophets. (In loco,) 
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tendency to make slight additions by way of explanation, etc., but there are also 
omissions which are not so readily explained. 

In 10:10 for the Hebrew 0"»DK3 • • • D*1DK1 ♦fflK. 3 the LXX. has ([ijMe *) 



n-aidevcrai abrovg _ h tu vraidevtodai avrabg ; the Vulgate, “ cum corripientur propter 


duas iniquitates suas”; the Peshitta, \\ —io? j —be . 

♦mJO seems to have been taken wrongly from {<13 , but the important point in 
this connection is in the last clause. The form on which the above translations 
of this clause are based must have been 0"lDin3 and this in connection with 
“iniquities” (undoubtedly the correct translation here) gives a good sense. This 
verb and D3DK1 seem to have the same meaning and as Ewald observed 1DK 
in force is weak and obscure. 


onjrhr ’nprn w : ’3 niD» 

: • I: • • • : ~ • # “ p r 


devBrjaav kv */W, myij Karioxvaa to vg dpaxiovag avrf.w 


mo» 


or ♦mo* • The translation requires as its basis *3 YT1D* ? very similar to 
the end of the previous verse, and the clauses of this verse axe better balanced 
without *3 YYID* • is probably a corruption by repetition of the preceding 

letters. For, in addition to the peculiar association of these two verbs with the 

same object, what can mean in connection with □nynr * Probably the 

basis of the LXX. was ♦npTn ’3 w • 

* J: - ■ * - * : t * 

In 4:18 the LXX. yyarcTjoav for 13H 13HN gives no equivalent, but of course 
it is impossible to give an exact translation and so 13n mft y have been omitted. 
It seems more probable, however, that it is a repetition of the last three letters of 

13HK by a copyist. 

In 9:14 for □rf? fn inn no the LXX. has W <Jght etg avroig ; variant, add 
doc avroig. Jjl is perhaps a copyist’s repetition of the last two letters of ; it 
is supported, however, by one reading of the Greek, but this may be a correction. 

III. There are also certain variations in number, person, gender, etc., which 
often give a good reading but yet are of a doubtful character. Such may be seen 

in 12:5, where, for UKVD’ *?i<n’3 t> prtfVI , the LXX. has Hat ederftqoav fiov , 
h rip olku 'Stv evpooav /ze, a strange variation for which there seems to be no good 
explanation unless it is connected with the substitution of oinip J Qv for *7Kn*3, 
which may best be considered then in this connection, though not properly 
belonging here. About the time the translation was made and before this certain 
41 tendency changes ”f are said to have been made, such as, pKTV3 for Pxn’3, 
row for H3V0; cf. p. 211. Elsewhere in the book psn’3 is found, but here 

the historical reference demands **«V3 • However, one cannot say whether 
this is due to the translator or to the MS. which he used, and the other variations 
are probably connected with this. At the end npbg abrovg for ? as Cheyne 


* This occurred in some codices and seems to have been in the original for anyone, inserting 
later to make it agree with the Hebrew, would certainly have inserted the correct translation, 
t See Geiger’s Urschrift und Uebcruetzungen der BibeL, pp. 269-433. Breslau, 1857. 

*6 
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observes, was probably for IQJf. When used of the community the singular 


suffix is often translated by the plural, and so the LXX. may have taken it here. 
The Peshitta, which otherwise does not agree with the LXX., has and this 

suits the context better. 

In 18:8 the Hebrew is the LXX., Kal Karcupayovrai 

• V* V 91 • • 


avrovg £K£i OKVfivai Spvfiov ; the Pe8hitta, 






] %oopo . Sebok thinks 


they may have read or D^DJO (the latter, if the person is changed, 

• • • t v v mm 


r r 


gives the proper consecution in tense, though the form in the text following in 
the same person as the preceding verbs may be regarded as coordinate with these), 
3 before being erased. He also takes the preceding verbs in the first 

person as establishing the Massoretic text; however, it is to be noted that the 
following verb is in the third person, and this arrangement would make the first 
two and the second two agree. 

In 2:8 for TJ3T1 the LXX. is ryv 66bv avrw ; the Peshitta, oik*oo]. Preced¬ 
ing and following this the third person is used, and such a change is hardly 


justifiable, even in Hosea, where the change is not infrequent 
nothing but difficulty in its favor ” (Briggs). 


“P" n 


ii 


has 


In 4:8 for the LXX. has rag faxas avrtiv; the Peshitta, < 



; the 


Vulgate, u animas eorum;” Symmachus and Theodotion, h raig ywjaZf avrwv. 
Thus the versions as well as some MSS. read Dtl^flJ and this is demanded by the 
context. However, see page 197. Compare also = J"TD*» note *) follow¬ 

ing, 12:2; HD = D2 , #-2. 

IV. There is also a number of cases in which a substitution of one part of 
speech for another or a variation of expression is such that it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine whether the reading is due to difference of MSS. or to the translator. There 
may be noted, 


Cases of the variation of a word or expression, as in 


where 


Hebrew rrnrr m-nxi , the LXX. has rovg Sk vlov f ’lo{»da, requiring 

rrnrr , which was probably in the MS. before the translator. Both expressions 

T * 

occur in Hebrew for the same idea, and in the Greek oIko? may be used, as well as 


the expression 


used, to convey this idea, viz., that of posterity. There 


score of places in the Bible where this interchange occurs, the LXX. having one 
form and the Hebrew the other. Perhaps these may be recensional; they may, 
however, be explained as due to the translator’s desire for variety of expression, 
as the use of dyazdv for Dm in 2:25 (where, however, the variant iteko agrees 
with that in 2:3,6) must be explained. Similar to the foregoing is the variation in 

2:i,; ’pt'tk oa on*? "ion* onx *oy vb on 1 ? "ion*= «, ** 

w |y •• : V T •• T •* v — • • V T M X ** 

/jov k? r/tii/coiTai Kal avroi vioi k.t.a. If exact, the translation of the second verb 

requires ins*. For such variation compare Isa. 62:4 and 82:5, where, how- 

•• It • 

ever, the LXX. in the first passage translates both words by /mAiw, the last by 

eh tov in both forms. 
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In 8:4 for naxo the LXX. is fhxnanrqplov = I73TD- Sebok explains the 
variation as due to the confusion of letters, J for ¥ and |"J for il, or as a 
u tendency change.” This latter seems more probable. Professor Ladd observes, 
“ The effect from the dislike of idols and their surroundings may be seen in the 
change by the later Jews of the word fl32fD—sacred stone images which served 

T *’ “ 

as altars but which were regarded as objectionable, although they appear in Gen¬ 
esis as used by the Patriarchs, often consecrated to the service of Jehovah,—into 

raro The Professor shows by a comparison of 2 Kgs. 3:2 with 1 Kgs. 16:32 

•• • • 

that rOVID is the original in the latter; he also observes that the verb Qlp 
does not well apply to PlDfO but to f"D¥0 ; cf. Deut. 16:22. 

The peculiar translation of D*£nm by the LXX. U parsing ovtii 

may possibly be attributed to the same cause. If not, the translator may have 
taken "l'!£3K * Q its usual meaning as an article of sacerdotal dress, and this then 
as the insignia of priesthood, and connected with this the Urim and Thummim 
which foj/oc represents elsewhere (Thummim, Deut. 88:8; Urim, Num. 27:21 and 
1 Kgs. 28:6). It may, however, be a free translation of DRiving 
knowledge of things doubtful and hidden. In such cases there is too little basis 
for decision. 

In 2:16 JTnflD = LXX. iyi) n\ava. is here taken in the bad 

sense and so Cheyne’s citation of Ps. 107:40, where this word is the translation of 
nyn, hardly seems necessary, though this same verb is used for fl^n in 4:12 
and possibly occurred here. However, flfiS is thus translated in Ezek. 14:9 and 
Prov. 1:10. 

In 8:11 for the Hebrew KEDff? the L&X. is ijyaKTjptva, requiring DWIKW, 
and this is better than the repetition of UtOlY? which may be a corruption from 

rrarm'x?)- 

In 13:6 i ylv = lxx. tig nfa/opovS/v = rrjpitf ?; cf. p. 209, for , 

T T » 

12:5. 


2. Cases in which the variation may be due to a confusion of consonants. 

In 5:2 for oW? "idio ’jki ip’oyrr □♦Dir none* the LXX. is b ol ay~ 


pebovreg ri/v Ofjpav KartTz^av. eyw tt aidevTrjg vpuv ; the Peshitta, ^ l ^ j^e 


<031 \ -i\ ]>i) Jj) U* • The Massoretic text is so peculiar that one is inclined 


to look with favor on the versions of the LXX. and Peshitta, which carry on the 
figure of the preceding verse. But it is very difficult to determine what was the 
basis of these readings, aypevu occurs twice for , though Trommiust gives 
J for this word in Job 10:16, while in Prov. 6:25 it occurs possibly for 
With only these few and doubtful cases one cannot easily find what was tl 
here. Wjpa is usually the translation of , cf. Gen. 25:28; 27:4; and it seems 



* Doctrine of Sacred Scripture. New York. Vol. I., p. 707. 
t Concordantiae Oraecae in Septuaginta , etc. Amsterdam 1718, p. 18. 
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probable that T)V (cf. Peshitta) was not the basis here or it would have been 
translated by type bo. Moreover the peculiar position of the relative and the con¬ 
struction here is unexpected. The variation may be explained, though unsatis¬ 
factorily, by the confusion of letters, = 2^ > T = J7 and Q for £D, DH’JK?), 


03*7 


It is easier, hov 

in which d nsfn = 


to suDDOse a confusion 


MSS. seem to have been 


■ 

Compare that preceding 


rroa rtnrvtr iw*? the lxx. has 


rd rinva avratv, simplifying the difficult Massoretic reading, and with slight altera¬ 
tion, giving a fair parallelism. However, there has been a confusion of letters, 
etc., and as the reading involves the unexpected change from DJTJ3 in the first 
part to VJ3 hi the second, also the use of in a sense in which it does not 
occur elsewhere so far as I have been able to learn. it mav be due to the trans¬ 


lator 


form hi this reading 


In 9:7 for the Hebrew yiK UH 


KaKuOqaerai 


difficulty 


he LXX. has sa 
assoretic text ren 


translation 


seems not to have had and 


may be a repetition of the last letters of the preceding word; however, as 
is frequently translated by kuk6v it may be contained in mnutyoeTai, which requires 


(Djr? 


in this wading would be • The idea then is 


Israel will be humiliated as 


last 


of the verse is probably altered to render the verb conformable with the previous 
-pw- errAyOvvty for ,13*1 is better syntax than the A.V., viz., u great hatred.” 
According to the received reading of this verse, as Cheyne suggests, it is necessary 
to supply some introductory words if the idea of reproach is conveyed. But if the 
true prophets are referred to, in what sense is used ? 

In 11:4 for the Hebrew "iJO I tOJO the LXX. has nal kmjite- 

u avry k.t.X. The peculiar form ma y have misled 

the translator, and even if it comes from an objbct would be expected. This 
and the fact that K*? at the beginning of the following verse is inconsistent with 
8:13; 9:3,6; 11:11, unless indeed one admit with Kuenen* that the prophet con¬ 
tradicts himself, favors the reading which interchange with K*? is not infre¬ 
quent in the HD and * and this with yaiK is no more difficult than the 

peculiar use c 


Svtyaou. 



• • 


the word. ’i~mi may be a free translation of £{< or 

t3*3N(?). The misconception of the preceding part of the verse (cf. p. 204) is 

• 

shown here also, but this does not greatly affect it for the purpose here considered. 
In 5:11 for IV the LXX. has tov paraluv = i which is frequently trans- 

t : t 

lated by p&raios .t If IV were the form the article would be expected. The 


* Prophets and Prophecy in Israel. London, 1877. P. 158. 

+ Geiger, Urschrift und Vebcrsetzungen , p. 411, regards paraluv as a free translation of i¥ 
(Vulgate), which was changed to W on account of offensiveness. 
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error of a scribe would be the more easy, since the initial letters of ’JK1 are the 
same as the last letters of (Seeker). 

In 9:3 for the Hebrew DHVID 32^1 the LXX. has mruKvcev ’E Qputp 

Aiyvnrov and this carries out the contrast with the first part of the verse very well, 
but possibly it is a confusion of ♦ for *) since the con j unction would be expected 

here. Cf. also 14:8, *32f* = Kadiovvrat = (V)- 

• • • • • * 

In 7:1 ^£“0 = ’Ev rip iaoaoOai pe = (?). Cf. 6:11. 

V. Closely connected with the preceding are a few cases of transposition of 

letters and words as in 8:13, where, for V?atn “lira mar ’arm mar , the 

LXX. has 6l6ti kav dvoLXJt dvatav ml <p6ycjci icpia. The Hebrew is peculiar and diffi¬ 
cult, if indeed it is Hebrew at all. Usually the LXX. follows the Hebrew 
order, especially in difficult passages, and the translation here would indicate that 

the Hebrew at the basis of it was, lira V?aK’ ror mar dn ’a. which gives 

the same arrangement of clauses as the received reading, or even better than this, 
man looks very much like a peculiar repetition of the letters in |"J3f slightly 
altered, viz., ft for 11 • For the use of *3 cf. 9:12 (LXX.); cf. also ’3 QJ , 
9:16. 

In 6:3 for the Hebrew HIV 2^*703 the LXX. has np6ipoc mi b^ipos 
yy, and this order requires pIKO?) HIV, taking mV as a noun 

as the A.V. also. The arrangement would then be similar to that in Joel 2:23, 
but the usual order may be taken because the word is taken as a noun, though 
this is not probable. 

In 7:16 for the Hebrew frj 1 ? 1312^ the LXX. has aireGTp6<pTj<iav elg ovdtv ; 
the Peshitta, >o,io oasoi Z). These versions give little help here; they 

seem to have taken these two words in the reverse order, viz., , unless 

the sense is “to the not high one,” “no god” (Gesenius), which is not probable. 
In the former case would hardly be used as this arrangement requires. 
Williams’ conjecture, ‘T’lK*? ,* is also impossible. 

In 18:10 for the Hebrew tOSN "p^o ’|-TN the LXX. has nov 6 flaothebc oov 
ovroq ; which is a fair translation, taking as an interrogative, and it seems 
probable that the letters ♦ and n have been transposed, the original being , 
and this is confirmed by KISS 1 which would naturally follow |"PN as an enclitic, 
but is peculiar after *nN • The form would arise the more easily since it 
occurs in v. 7 and elsewhere. The forms in v. 14 were probably CTN also. So 
the versions in 13:10. 

In 18:15 there is clearly a transposition of letters, for , but 

amiss. * 

Recensional Variations. 

There are still other variations of a different nature from those already con¬ 
sidered. These are of such a character that they can only be explained by 

* The Hebrew Prophets. London, 1866. In loco. 
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supposing the translator to have used a MS. differing somewhat from the MSS. 
underlying the present Massoretic text. An examination of these cases will show 
this. There may be noted, 

I. Additions. 

In 4:17 for the LXX. has Wt/kev lavn; andvdala. Nowack and Simson 

regard this as an interpretation in explanation of the preceding » hut as 

« 

Ewald perceived there is an incompleteness in the verse as it now stands, “ And 
Ephraim shall not be left with his idols as is strongly enough expressed, v. 19.” 
The sentiment too is foreign to the spirit of Hosea and especially so if satirical. 
This also is against the reading of Ewald, viz., u the scandal giveth him restora¬ 
tion.” He supposes some such word as VlBOO to have dropped out of the text 

and vocalizes rrn- It seems better, however, to vocalize rrn, which is 

«■•••• • • * 

used of the setting up of idols (cf. Isa. 46:7 and 2 Kgs. 17:29), and to construe 
(? 218 object of the verb. Thus the reading would be, Ephraim is 

joined to idols , he hath set a stumbling-block for himself The last clause then car¬ 
ries out the idea preceding and gives good parallelism; note also the connection 
with the following verse according to the LXX. 

In 4:18 for mao p*7p con) wik the LXX. has r/ydnyaav drtpiav Ik 

<t>pvdyfMTos avryc. By the addition of a letter (J<) and a change of pointing, a vari¬ 
ant, and in this case a much better reading, is obtained. The MSS. underlying 
the Massoretic text seem to have been corrupted or obscure in this place as the 
peculiar Hebrew and variations of the LXX. in the last verses of this chapter as 
well as the opening of the next chapter indicate. The Hebrew of this clause is 
certainly very peculiar, but accepting a suggestion of .the LXX., an excellent 
reading is obtained. Hermann* pointed out the fact that though the present 
reading of the LXX. gives no fit sense, yet a restoration of that which was its 
basis gives a form susceptible of a good translation: he suggests with 

the translation u sie lieben Schande mehr als ihre Ehre.” Cheyne favors this cor¬ 
rection, referring to Yahweh, the Pride of Israel, her God. Cf. Zech. 11:3. 
He would then translate u they love infamy rather than her Excellency.” The 
peculiarity of the Greek shows that the translator was following Hebrew. 

II. There are also a few cases of omission which indicate that certain letters 
and words were not in the MS. before the translator. 

In 2:23 for the Hebrew D’DBftl JTK PUJftt tVVT DIO PUJflt the LXX. 

has Uyei Kvpioc e^aKobaopai r* obpavy. The first occurs unexpectedly here 

In the Hebrew and evidently was not in the MS. before the translator, for it is 
not his tendency to omit. 

In 8:2 for "|WT ’rfr# ipyr +> the LXX. has tpk KiKpdgovrcu '0 

debt eyvAnapiv at. occurs in a peculiar position and is probably taken from 

the following verse *, a copyist's error, since there can be no reason for its omission. 

* Studien und KrUiken. 1870. P. 617. 
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In 14:3 for the Hebrew DHfl the LXX. has Kai avrano- 

dCtooptv KapTcbv x ei ^tjv f}(i<jv. Here the omission of a letter causes an important 
change and relieves a clumsy construction of the Hebrew. The difficulty of the 
received reading is the only thing in its favor, if indeed the construction is 
justifiable. But it is just such peculiarities that a careful study of the LXX., 
and restoration of the text underlying it, will show to be incorrect readings. The 
proposal of Newcome to read H£) after the LXX. relieves the difficulty and 
receives some confirmation also from Heb. 18:15, where the connection points to 
this passage rather than Isa. 57:19. This does not occur in the LXX. of Isa. 

57:19, and ia not translated by napndg. The Peshitta also, departing from 

« 

the LXX. and Massoretic text in other particulars, agrees with the LXX. in 
reading ♦“!£). The explanation of this variation given by Pococke, shows to 
what conjectures one is driven by the theory that the translation of the LXX. is 
based on the same MSS. as those underlying the Massoretic text, or rather that 
there were no variations in the MSS. He observed, 4 For this end I conceive that 
Kapndc here is by the Greek taken in the same notion that tcdpnupa or Kapiruair is 
by them elsewhere used, viz., for a whole burnt offering , which usually the Rabbins 
tell us were some of them called itod*? pp , the Kapnog or summer fruit of the 
attar , so were such free-will offerings, they say, called; because they were to the 
. altar as summer fruits to a table after a banquet. 7 * 

III. There are also some cases of variation through change of person, num¬ 
ber, etc. The character of these is here considered. 

In 12:9 for Ntort -r'K py *7 1 NVD* *JW ‘W the LXX. has n dvr eg 

oi ndvot airrov oi>x eitpedyoovrat airrtp, Si aSudag hg rjpaprev. When is used of dis¬ 

covering a fault it is usually followed by 3 of person; but it is often used with 

♦ 

in the sense 44 to suffice, 77 and this gives a better sense here, adopting the 
suffix of the third person for the first in . Thus Cheyne, 44 (but) all his 
profits will not suffice for (i. e., to expiate) the guilt which he has incurred, 77 

reading NtOn 10* pp? WJtO* K 1 ? W’ *73 ; but this is a rather forced 

meaning, (to expiate V), and it seems better to follow the LXX., reading V? for 
and putting the preposition (cf. 9:15) before py thus it would read 

K£DH 10* py Y? 1NVO’ VJW *» , i. e., all his profits will not suffice 

him because of the guilt which he has incurred . This gives the same connection with 

the next verse as the reading suggested by Cheyne as it also gets 44 rid of the 
unnatural distinction supposed above between ‘iniquity 7 and 4 sin. 7 77 

In 11:3 for Vnjm? DITp DHSK 1 ? ♦lYMPin ’3JN1 the ^X. has «.< 

kyb owtnddioa rbv ’E Qpatp, avtXapov avrbv eiri rbv fipax'iovd pov ; the Vulgate, 44 portabam 

eos in bracheis meis 77 ; the Peshitta, ^ 9 ? ,aJ] h\nj:o p]o. 

Of the peculiar forms ♦rfonn and onp one cannot say much except to note 

* Theological Works. London, 1740. Vol. II., p. 684. 
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that the translation of these forms is such as to indicate, at least, that the Hebrew 
was followed, and so the following may be relied upon as accurate. oweirdAioa. is 
evidently an effort to translate the root > though influenced by the concep¬ 
tion of the following verse. Cappelle* justifies it by making it equal to “ attem- 
perare pedem.” The form Of"?p, however, is anomalous and according to the 
translations was at least taken as the equivalent of DVinp*? , and this must have 
been the original since Q|"Tp cannot be explained as an infinitive or participle. At 
all events the translation “taking them by their arms,” A.V., is contrary to the 
use of and it also involves the difficulty already mentioned, while “ he took 
them on his arms ” (R.V. margin) involves a sudden change of person as well as 
philological objections. It seems better, therefore, with Cheyne, Nowack and 

others, to read ♦n jmr ('?) unrip 1 ? , “I took them up in my arms.” Cf. 

R.V., also Isa. 63:9. 

In 2:18 for the Hebrew ♦*? K*?1 ’K"lpD the LXX. has kci/Jozi 

pc for both; the Vulgate, “ vocabit me,” for both ; the Peshitta, for both. 

The Hebrew, strangely, has the verbs in the second person and omits after the 
first verb, though two codices have it.f The LXX., as indicated, translates both 
clauses in the same way and the verb is in the third person, agreeing with that 
preceding and following. The Vulgate, seldom agreeing with the LXX., is con¬ 
firmatory here. 

Similar to this is a peculiar change in 5:3, where, for DHflK JTJffl *3 

the LXX. ha8 6i6n vvv e^ett6pve i>oev ’’E^paip, tpidvdr/ 'lopafa ; the 

Peshitta, cal^z]o "V—ft. v?; the Vulgate, “ quia nunc 

fomicatus est Ephraim, contaminatus est Israel ”; the Targum, m m ms 
'new* n*a *OKnDN ons# n’3 • It would seem that the persons should 

• • ^ • • • • • • • * m mm m • 0 • • 

1 • • • • • 

agree, and the third person of the first verb in the versions is certainly as good as 
the received reading. Note also □*J^33t^!TI = KaTOlKlC) <7£, 2:20. 

IV. Finally several substitutions of letters, words and phrases occur, and 
they are of such a character as to show that they are not due to the translator. 

In 13:9 for the Hebrew “prj/3 ’3 ’3 gnrrtr the LXX. has 

tt} 6ia<j>dop(i aov 'lapaijl riq fioTjdijGEi ; the Peshitta, alio. Sebok supposes *3 

may have come from ♦Qt (Cappelle). ’3 may have come from *J3 or 3 also, for 
the LXX. and Peshitta must have read *fW3 ’D and that this is a better read¬ 
ing than that of the Massoretic text, a simple comparison of the texts shows, as 
well as the peculiar readings and ellipses supposed in attempts to translate the 
received reading. Cf. R.V. Cheyne retains *3 > reading *pfJJ3 *3 i “ He 
hath destroyed thee, O Israel; yea who is thy help?” However, there is no 

* Commentarii et No toe Criticae. Amsterdam, 1689, p. 668. 

+ The Hebrew Text , p. 123. 

% So also Driver in an incidental note, p. lxvlli. 
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reason for its omission by the translator. The conjecture of Houbigant* and 
others after him, viz., is unnecessary since the construction with is 

good. Cf. Nah. 8:9; Pss. 118:7 and 85:2. Of course the translation of 
cannot be sustained as exact. 

the LXX. has eyu ewoi/xaivdv ae ; the 


Peshitta, p|. Her 

lowing as well as 


Tnjrr ok 


as Sebok well points 


Tn ♦jn 


suits the fol- 


also the ♦ of OK which might easily be 


"1 and "1 are readily confused; 
ited. The Targum gives a free 


but it shows the sense demanded here. 


rendering in fiiTOliV JTpSiD KJK , 

1 * * * 1 • • • T — * 

In 18:15 for KHS* JO *0 the LXX. has Ai6rt o*-of hvapkoov 

adttyvv dtaoreVei ; the Yulgate, “ Quia ipse inter fratres dividit, etc.”; the Peshitta, 

. These versions require instead of KHD’, for it is not 



probable that they took this verb as equivalent to the Arabic 




This then 


becomes a reference to the separation between Judah and Israel. Cf. Zech. 11:14. 


In 5:8 for the Hebrew poon TinK the LXX. has k^earq fevtufj. 


IV, 


Here 


again is a peculiar phrase in Hebrew, it being necessary to supply to convey the 
supposed meaning, while the LXX. pooa -nrr is at once clear and forcible in 
this connection. Cf. the translation of "OH i 11:10,11. Cheyne's translation of 
this is good, viz., “ Benjamin is distraught.” For the coujecture of Meier,t viz., 

mm 11 fail to find the support which he finds in the LXX. It is evident that 

* 

the Massoretic reading might readily have been corrupted to the present form. 
Cf. Judg. 5:14. 

In 18:2 for the Hebrew DDJ'DTD (D * n some texts) the LXX. has 
KaT'eiitdva e’Mhjv \ the Vulgate, u quasi similitudinem idolorum”; the Targum, 

finpiQip (pnsDDo KDno ptf? rqjn). These versions require the 

reading Q’3¥y JYJDTD. which indicates that there was no art then in the 
manufacture of such images (Cheyne). 

In 2:11 for fllDD*? the LXX. has rnv fir) which requires » 


as this is the usual method 



Com men ta 


tors have succeeded in explaining the use of the as that of purpose, but an 
ellipsis must be supposed, such as, which should have covered. Strange infinitive 


force 


I If referred to the nouns as fflDO 1 ? must be, another pointing of the con¬ 
sonants at the basis of the LXX. would be more forcible, viz., JT)DOO • Cf. 
Ezek. 1:11,23, etc. However, the reading fllDDID is the one expected from the 
context. 

In 5:7 for 2HI7 the LXX. has ipvaipij, Kuinoel’s conjecture jjHff (cited 


i • • * 

• • 


by Drake) is due to the theory that the variations must be explained so as to 

k 

harmonize with the Massoretic text, and this only involves the confusion of 


* BiJblia Hebraica. In loco, 

+ Studien und KritVcen. 1842. P. 1028. 
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and , but is not translated by kpvoi^tj in the LXX., though this is not 

decisive. It seems more probable that the reading was • Cf. Joel 1:4 

(LXX.). The sense of the LXX. is manifest, needing no explanation. If 
is taken in the sense of mouth, the most natural meaning, as it occurs without 
the article, then, as Prebendary Huxtable observes, “The Hebrew scriptures 
perhaps furnish no other example of that particular form of personification by 
which a period of time is spoken of as itself effecting what is done by other 
agents in it. ’ ** 

In 4:18 for DJOD "ID LXX. is ijptrioe *avavmot>c. It is supposed by many 
commentators that the translation of the LXX. arose from the reading D*iOD 

• r : 

and the confusion of the Sabeans with the Canaanites, but this again is due to a 
theory. Only on the supposition that the MS. underlying the translation differed 
somewhat from those underlying the Massoretic text, can such variations be 
explained satisfactorily. A remark of Ewald shows that a fair reading is given 
by the LXX., viz., “it attached itself in close friendship to the Canaanites; in 
which case we should have to read JJfJD HD (comp. IDTJ)* and the sense would 
not be bad in this connection as well as suitable to the words in 12:8, if only 

were not so very unlike the letters DtOD •” Theory then is all that is 
against the reading of the LXX. ID (HD*) is not 80 translated in the LXX., but 
was chosen because of the similarity of the letters. is the word most com¬ 

monly so translated, but does not seem quite suitable here, though a better word 
does not suggest itself to the writer. 

In 8:10 for NtTOO DlfiD the LXX. is Koniaovet pmpdv 

T I V V T - • : •• T- 

tov xphtv {taoi?Ja nai apxovrag . Ewald’s rendering of the Hebrew, “ cease a little” 
(pointing and “sorrow a little” (A.Y.), are both open to Nowack’s ques- 

• t : _ 

tion, Why a little? t Nor is the reading given by Simson, Wiinsche, etc., better, 
viz., “in a little, etc.” What usage is this? in 1:4, cited by Nowack, is 

different. Nor yet that of Hitzig, Keil,t R.V., etc., “they shall begin to be 
diminished ” (reading JDJflD as inf. or “ adject, verb ”). Cheyne well asks, “ Why 
‘begin’ ?” None of the above explanations being satisfactory, the only remedy 

is with Cheyne to turn to the LXX. which reads ntfoo dj?o V?m 
DHBM i possibly as Ewald read, may be retained; the rendering would be 

• t : 

“ that they may cease for a little from anointing a king and princes .” The reading 
“ king and princes ” is found in some Hebrew MSS. and in the versions: it is 
confirmed also in the following citations by Reuss,? viz., ch. 8:4; 7:5; 8:4 and 
18:10, where “ king ” and “ princes ” are thus associated. 

In 8:2 for the Hebrew onrty Tin 1 ?! onw "torn the LXX. has nai yopop 

^ ^ 

« | • • « • • • 

* Bible Commentary. London. 1870. Vol. VI., p. 440. 

t Der Prophet Hosea. Berlin, 1880, p. 160. 

X Commentary on the Minor Prophets. Edinburgh, 1878. VoL I., p. 110. 

9 La Bible. Part II. Les Prophdtes. Paris, 1876. In loco. 
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Kpidtiv Kai olvov ; never fyuKdpov for i 93 Gesenius and a number of com¬ 
mentators give it, so far as I have been able to learn. Cheyne suggests that 
probably the translator was unacquainted with the “ lethechbut this fails to 

account for the transliteration of a Hebrew word. As * 8 one of the ana% 

1 • • • • 

teydpeva and there is no measure corresponding to it in the Egyptian dry measure, 
which, as Cheyne observes, u in other details agrees exactly with the Hebrew,” it 
is very difficult to determine the cause of the variation and at the same time sus¬ 
picion is cast on the Hebrew word. y6pop is used as often for as tor *10^ 
and so one cannot determine which was in the MS. before the translator, or son 


explaining the variation might be 
>lained from the use of barley to 


anftff 


also 


Kpidfi in Greek; or possibly, according to Schleusner, “Sed mihi legisse 

T *■ 

videntur.” 

No explanation on the ground of the use of a MS. similar to that of the Mas- 
soretic text is satisfactory. Why should the translator give a Hebrew word in 
Greek letters if he did not find it in the MS. before him ? Newcome supposed 
that Mteicoc, which Symmachus used in the translation here, had crept into the 
Greek from the Hebrew. This change, however, would not have occurred long 
before the translation of the LXX., while the word is found in the Odyssey and 
was used also by Aristophanes; moreover there is another word, X^Kvdog, which is 
just as likely to have come from ^rf? i but it occurs in Aristophanes, Euripides 
and Herodotus. It seems more probable that the Hebrew came from the Greek, 
from confusing the two words, perhaps, with a transposition of consonants, viz., 

%)«(v)^(of)— a ver y eas y confusion with the different arrangement of the con¬ 
sonants in the Greek words. The former was used for meal, etc., and from the 
Greek translation, may have passed into Hebrew in this disguised form. There 
seems to have been great confusion among the Fathers in the reading of this 
passage. A remark by Epiphanius, viz., A eOiic tv r<p 'Qorje rip npofr/ry upTjrai , 


uduudui/v 


ctvTiypatjKHS di, ydpop k piOuv, to avr6 elat’ deica 


aripaivovrai ovroi ,f shows that he regarded the u lethech ” and 


homer as the same measure wrongly, thinking that there were two homers, one of 
twelve and the other of fifteen baths, the “ lethech ” corresponding to the latter. 
This looks as if there had been an understanding that the two expressions were 
equivalent or that ted™ was an explanation of y6uop. In the 


an explanation of ydpop. In the editor’s discussion of 
this passage, a reading from Ambrosius is cited, viz.. “ Et conduxi earn gomor 


semi 


combines the two readings 


affords no light on the question considered, except in showing 


* Driver, however, gives a number of instances showing y to be the transliteration of j? 


(A ? ) 


, pp. 105,108. 


t Patrologia Graeca , edited by J. P. Migne. Paris, 1858. Vol. XL1II., pp. 272,273. 
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the versions have been tampered with. Whatever the origin of the variation may 
be, the reading of the LXX. is at least as satisfactory as the received reading. 

The explanation of this, referring to 2 Kgs. 7:18, and the inference that a 
homer and a half of barley would have a value of fifteen shekels, which plus the 
fifteen shekels of silver would equal the price of a slave, Ex. 21:32, is simply 
arbitrary. It rests upon the following uncertainties: the value of (1) barley, (2) a 
slave, (3) -jn 1 ? ; the reason for the amount being (1) the price of a slave, (2) part 
money, part barley. The best explanation of the received reading is that this 
amount was given for provision (Huxtable), and this applies to the LXX. also. 
Cf. I Sam. 25:18; II Sam. 16:1. An offering might also have been contemplated, 
cf. I Sam. 1:24^; perhaps a jealousy offering, cf. Num. 5. 

Concluding Observations. 

Thus it is seen that, while there are many variations in the LXX., most of 
these can be satisfactorily explained. It is inevitable that there should be some 
corruption in the Greek text, and this renders the reading in some places doubt¬ 
ful, but such cases are nearly always manifest and thus one is warned not to use 
these for critical purposes. The fact also that the translator’s aim was to pro¬ 
duce a translation for the use of the people of his times, and not that the Hebrew 
text might be reconstructed from it, allowed him to translate as he understood 
the Hebrew, and thus to interpretation a number of minor variations may be 
attributed. Yet-the fairness and the literalness of the translation are, withal, 
astonishing; and these would no doubt seem even greater if we had the MS. from 
which the translation was made. 

The faithful reproduction of Hebrew idioms and even the order of words in 
Hebrew is remarkable. In ch. 1:9 the translation nai kyu ovk eipl tyiwy, shows that 
if has dropped out of the text, as many suppose, it must have been 

before the LXX. was translated. Many other passages showing that the LXX. is 
a protection against rash conjecture, might also be adduced. But is the value of 
such a translation to end with this ? So, many treat it. An example may suffice 
to show how the translations of the LXX. are usually treated, viz., in ch. 2:22 the 
text of the Western Jews is mm nx njrv as found in our Hebrew Bibles, but 
in the Babylonian codex the reading is • Now if our He¬ 

brew text had happened to have read as the Babylonian codex, no doubt those 
who regard the LXX. as of no value, would have found here a false translation 
of the LXX., supporting the text by the Vulgate, “scies quia ego Dominus.” 
Both translations, however, may be sustained on the supposition that there were 
different readings in the Hebrew MSS., as there are in this case. This illustrates 
the difference between the explanation of the variations, by those who hold that 
there were different recensions of the Hebrew text, and that given by those who 
do not admit this. 
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In the present investigation it has been the aim to explain all the variations 
which can fairly be attributed to the translation as due to this. But after one has 
studied the character of these variations, whether due to free translation or to 
imperfect transmission of the text, and has noted the general tendency of the 
translator in those instances in which it is evident he has given a free translation, 
he finds that there are some variations which might possibly be attributed to the 
translator, but are more likely due to difference of recension or perhaps in some 
cases to imperfect transmission of the text. There are still other variations, how¬ 
ever, which cannot be explained in this way. These can only be explained as 
arbitrary or recensional, but the general fidelity of the translator will not allow 
the former explanation, moreover the excellence of the readings # in many cases 
will not admit it. Certainly the important variations are not numerous, but one 
would not expect many variations in Hebrew MSS. of a book the size of Hosea. 

The peculiar addition in ch. 13:4 may be thought to reflect on the character 
of the MS. used by the translator. Yet such peculiarities may easily be detected, 
and it is to be remembered that if we had the early Hebrew MSS. it would be 
necessary to use critical judgment in choosing a variant reading, just as is the 
case with the MSS. of the New Testament. It seems of great importance there¬ 
fore that the text of the LXX. receive more attention, that it may be had in its 
very best and most complete form, in order that a more careful comparison of the 
version with the Massoretic text may be made. Great results certainly may be 
expected from such study, even in the Minor Prophets, where the translators are 
supposed to have treated the text with great liberty. 

It seems strange that the American Revisers, otherwise less conservative 
than the English Committee, should have disagreed with the latter in that they 
refused any reference to the Septuagint and other versions. Care must certainly 
be used and great discrimination in the study of the versions for textual purposes, 
but to throw such a valuable critical aid as the Septuagint out of consideration, is 
to reject what Providence has preserved ; it is to close one’s eyes to the light. 
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NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GENESIS I.-XXXL* 

By Benjamin W. Bacon, 

Oswego, N. Y. 


In the so-called Urgeschichte , Gen. i.-xii., the analysis of Budde,t if taken 
with a grain of salt derived from Kuenen,J seems to the present writer on the 
whole a true one. If the poetic structure discovered by Prof. Briggsg in Gen. i. 
really exists, this lends additional force to the argument that this chapter, in other 
respects so strongly contrasting with the usual style of P, was not original with 

him, but worked over and incorporated from J 2 . For elsewhere in the priestly 

► 

document there is not one trace of poetry discoverable, either in thought or struc¬ 
ture. A further bit of evidence in favor of Budde’s J 2 (considered by him to have 
employed Elohim previous to Gen. iv. 26—cf. ver. 25) may be derived from Deut. 
iy. 32sqq., where indeed Elohim in 33 sq. may be accounted for by translating a 
God; but not in ver. 32. Here the most probable explanation to my mind, in 
view of the general practice of D, is a retained peculiarity of the source, and so 
also in 33 sq. There being absolutely no trace of P in D, this reference may 
accordingly be taken as evidence for an underlying elohistic J 2 in Gen. i.|| 

In Gen. vi. 4 I regard the first two clauses p-nnK.... DPojn as due to 

supplementary redaction in place of a simple, ^ , an interpolation intended 

to explain the Nephilim of Num. xin. 33. But the original writer was not giving 
an aetiology of Nephilim , but of Gibhorim , for the identifying of whom with the 
Nephilim there is not only no evidence, but ver. 4b indicates them to have been 
quite a different class from the Nephilim, and by no means necessarily of gigantic 
stature. Cf. x. 8 sqq. with Num. xrn. 33. In the latter passage the Nephilim 
appear to be E’s parallel to J’s beni-Anak of vs. 22,32. At least there can be no 
certainty that any mention of Nephilim occurs in J, and the superfluity if not the 
disagreement of this clause with the latter part of the verse, together with the 
extreme awkwardness of its position, seem to be against it. 

When J relates the birth of a person or class of persons of importance he says, 

“-took to wife-and-went in unto-and she (they) bare a child 

(children) unto him ” (them), and then proceeds to tell what became of the child 

* A series of sketches preliminary to the author’s new analysis of Gen. i.-Ex. xx. in Bibles 
within the Bible. Student Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn., 1891. 

t Die bibl. Urgeschichte untersucht. Giessen, 1883. 

X Th. Tijdsehrift , XVIII. 121-171. 

9 Biblical Study , p. 278, and Hebraica, April, 1888. 

I Cf. Wellhausen Comp. d. Hex. (Berlin, 1889), 186-189. 
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or children. Cf. iv. 1,25; xxxyiii. 2sq., etc. He does not interrupt or antici¬ 
pate this natural order by inserting in advance what the child is going to be after 
it is bom, nor other information which has nothing to do with the story of the 
birth, but tells his story connectedly. Bead now vi. 1-4 as the aetiology of the 
Gibborim, of whom Nimrod is one mentioned later, and omit ver. 3 (according to 
Budde displaced from after m. 21), and the disturbing clauses at the beginning of 
ver. 4, inserting a simple 1 after , or "HTJO W) > and we have just what 

J uniformly writes in such cases: “ The sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair; and they took them wives of all that they chose. And the 
sons of God came in unto the daughters of men and they bare children unto 
them; the same were the GHbborim which were of old, the men of renown. 77 


Kautzsch and Socin* call attention to the fact that x. lb is probably from J 2 , 
and argue thence that ix. 18sq. = B. Insert, however, x. lb between ix. 19a 
and 19b and there is no occasion for rejecting anything but 18b. 

From vs. 8,13,15 it may perhaps be inferred that in J 2 the sons of Ham were 
a triad, Cush, Mizraim, and Canaan. 


For the analysis of ch. xv. see Hebraica, vn. 1. 


Chapters xx.-xxn. are admitted by all critics to have undergone harmonistic 

treatment by JE only less severe than that of ch. xv. where E’s narrative is first 

introduced. Omissions occur not only after xx. 2 (cf. vs. fib,17 sq), but in ch. 

xxi. the substance of xxvi. 12-25 (J) has fallen out between vs. 21 and 22, as 

appears from ver. 25. The aetiology of Beersheba is retained, perhaps because it 

differs in its etymology from that of ch. xxvi. It has repeatedly been remarked, 

however, that portions of the last verses (32b,33) do not fit this narrative. Yah- 

weh, ver. 33, might be explained as a scribal alteration. Not so, however, 32b, 

which assumes that Beersheba is not in the land of the Philistines, but that 

Abimelech and Phicol have come away from their own land. . This is in accord 

with xxvi. 2fisq., but not with xx. 15; xxi. 22 sq. and 34. The subject of the 

verbs in ver. 33 is also curiously wanting. But to attribute 32b sq. to B is a mere 

subterfuge; there is no motive for interpolation. To the above objections to 32b, 

33 in their present position I will add that 31 and 32a are equally inappropriate. 

The etymology led up to in vs. 28-30 is based upon JJDtT in the sense of u seven. 77 

Abraham obtains the well for “ value received, 77 and in token hereof should name 

# 

it “ Well of the Seven, 77 otherwise the “ seven 77 lambs are not the “ witness 77 they 
are intended to be (ver. 30). If now we are suddenly put on another track, and 
find that the well was not called the well of the seven but “ the Well of the Oath, 

* Die Genesis, p. 17, notes 28 and SO. 
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because there they sware both of them,” it leaves the expected etymology from 

“seven” hanging in mid-air. Ver. 32a again is here a mere repeti¬ 
tion of ver. 27, which does not need to be repeated, because in 28sqq. we have 
passed on to a new theme. Finally the form of ver. 31 is decidedly characteristic 
of J. The remedy for all this is a simple transposition of vs. 31-33 into the place 
of xxvi. 33, and of xxvi. 33 into this place. The missing subject of ver. 33 is 
therefore Isaac; the play upon “ sware,” ver. 31, finds its necessary antecedent in 
xxvi. 31; the returning into the land of the Philistines finds its condition prece¬ 
dent in xxvi. 26; the “ calling on the name of Yahweh,” ver. 33, and the p-ty 
'Ul. ver. 31, find their explanation in the fact that these verses are taken from 

the J version of the Beersheba-saga. On the other hand xxvi. 33 correspondingly 

« 

fits, both in style and content, with equal exactness between xxi. 30 and 34. 


With regard to ch. xxii. I have only possibilities to 


Ver. 14 is 


universally acknowledged to have suffered alteration, and “ Moriah,” ver. 2, is of 
course dependent upon the altered situation and etymology. “ Yahweh,” v. 11, 
and the supplementary second appearance of the angel, vs. 15-18, are of course 
due also to the Jehovistic redactor, and furnish additional evidence of the Umdeu- 
tung the whole chapter has undergone. Nevertheless it is certain that the altera¬ 
tion of ver. 14 was, as usual, only superficial; for ver. 8 leads up to a derivation 
from the stem HN") and the saying, 14b, cannot have been manufactured. 
Unless the redactor was unusually fortunate in finding one exactly suited to his 
purpose, we must suppose that he found it in the original. Again, if he had been 
manufacturing an etymology for “ Moriah ” he surely would have made a better 
fit than Yahweh-yireh, a lucus a non lucendo which surpasses even the etymological 
wonders of J and E. May we not suppose that his work was mainly a mere alter¬ 
ation of Yahweh to Elohim, as elsewhere (cf. ver. 11), so that the saying, 14b, was 
originally of E’s well-known Mount of God where “he is seen ” by Moses and the 
people, Ex. m. 6; xxiv. 11; and sought, if not seen, by Elijah, I Kgs. xix. 13 
(cf. Ex. m. 6).* The transformation to “ Mount of Yahweh ” then immediately 
suggested “Moriah” (Ex. xv. 17), in place of the name of a land which must 
originally have stood in ver. 2. 


44 


What then was this “ land ” where the “ mount of God ” was 
the land of the Negeb,” Gen. xxiv. 62; Num. xm. 29. 


Assuredly 


For a long time, mistaking the origin of 


44 




oriah ” for a phonetic modifica¬ 


tion, I had sought to connect it with Moreh, xn. 6 (J), Judg. vn. 1, or with 
nOKfl, but met the objection that the hill of Moreh (Shechem) cannot possibly 
be called a “ land,” whereas “ land of the Amorite ” is too general, and “ land of 
Hamor ” very unlikely. A further objection not to be disregarded is the carrying 


* I suspect that the number 40 in xix. 8 has been conformed to Ex. xxxiv. 28. 
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of the wood. Carrying wood from Beersheba to Shechem or any part of the u hill 
country of the Amorites ” is worse than “ carrying coals to Newcastle.” Not so 
if Abraham journeyed southward to the “ Mount of God.” The graphic imagina¬ 
tion of the narrator depicts before his mind’s eye the sandy, rocky, treeless wastes 
of the southern Negeb. Else why does he speak of the wood at all ? If he simply 
did not think, he simply would have kept silence. 

What now did Abraham, according to the original ver. 14a, “ call the name of 
that place ” V for the characteristic form of the half verse indicates that again 
nothing is altered here but the mere name itself. In view of ver. 8, which 
assuredly leads up to an original etymology from fjJO, and of 14b, which with 
the mere alteration of Elohim to Yahweh I judge to be original, I would suggest 
as possible, El-roi, and that we have—or should have—here E’s parallel to the 
etymology of J in xvi. 13. True J is there aetiologizing on the name of the deity 

m 

of a certain locality, whereas here it is the locality itself, perhaps the altar itself,* 
whose name is accounted for. But this is exactly the practice of E. He calls 
“ the place ” or u the pillar ” El-Bethel, or El-Elohai-Israel (cf. xxxm. 20; xxxv. 
7). I venture therefore to think that E may have written in ver. 14, “ So Abraham 
called the name of that place El-roi; as it is said to this day, In the mount of 
God it shall be provided. ”t 

A very important consequence of this conjecture is the implied location of 
Horeb near Beer-lahai-roi. A priori this would be far from an unlikely scene for 
E’s setting of the single incident he relates of Isaac, cf. xxv. lib (J). My analy¬ 
sis of Exodus leads me to the belief that Sinai (J) and Horeb (E) are by no means 
identical in location, and that Horeb at least must be looked for in the Negeb. We 
shall understand then why Moses should “ lead the flock to the further side of the 
wilderness ” (from Cush) since he aimed at the oasis which had been the home of 
Isaac; and why Israel on their way to Kadesh from Egypt and Shur should come 
to Horeb the mount of God, if this was “ between Kadesh and Bered,” “ in the 
way to Shur,” xvi. 7,14. We shall understand the seeming interchangeableness 
of Massah and Meribah, Kadesh, Rephidim and Horeb, in Ex. xyii. ; Num. xx., 
etc.*, and why Amalek who “dwelt in the land of the Negeb,” Num. xhi. 29, 
should come to attack Israel there. Abraham’s three days’ journey from Beer¬ 
sheba, xxii. 4, agrees also with Hagar’s wandering. It disagrees entirely to be 
sure with I Kgs. xix. 8 . But I think there is reason to suspect the genuineness 
of these forty days and nights, or to doubt whether they were days and nights of 
travel. 

Further explanations and evidence will be found in my “ Bibles within the 

• DlpDH In the pregnant sense, “the (sacred) place/' 

t Doubtless the sense of the saying was that of the margin, R.V., “He shall be seen” (of. 
xvi. 13 and the conjectural reading of Well., Comp. d. Hex.); but E naturally prefers a less 
anthropomorphic sense and interprets as ver. 8 requires. 

*7 
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Bible” (Student Pub. Co., Hartford, Conn.), soon to appear, and in the series of 
articles in Journal of Bibl . Lit., x. sqq., on “ JE in the Middle Books.” If the 
present conjecture bears the weight of adverse criticism, a very welcome light will 
be thrown upon E’s whole narrative of the Exodus; “ Horeb, the mount of God,” 
Ex. m. 1, will receive the preliminary explanation of which it now stands in so 
much need, and even the critic who demands as the original scene of Gen. xxn., 
jedenfalls eine beriihmte Menschenopferstdtte, will perhaps find satisfaction. 

For the analysis of ch. xxvn. see Hebraica, vii. 2. 

t - r _ _ , , 

In my opinion Kautzsch and Socin are right in their analysis of ch. xxvm. 
and xxix. 1-14. Kuenen’s objections to xxvm. 13-16 = J, are not conclusive, 
especially if, as I conceive, this passage has been taken from its original position in 
the connection of xxxv. 14 and transferred hither by JE. The linguistics of ver. 

i4, izroj, ps, niwo, and the doctrinal standpoint of ver. 16, which is 
not of an editorial nature, but leads up to the naming , ver. 19, speak strongly for 
J. On the other hand, ver. 15 cannot be assigned to J as in Kautzsch and Socin, 
for it follows, item by item, ver. 20, which is certainly (xxxi. 13; xxxv. 3) E’s. 
The only obstacle to understanding J’s Bethel story to have occupied originally 
the position where the fragment xxxv. 14 still remains, is thus removed. P had 
then, no doubt, authority for placing his Bethel theophany after the return from 
Paddan-aram, and so Hos. xn. 5 [4]. 

The division of Kautzsch and Socin in xxix. 14 is to be preferred to Dill- 
mann’s. Gf. Gen. n. 23. 

None of the analyses of JE in the latter part of chs. xxx. and xxxi. are 
acknowledged to be completely satisfactory, even by the analyzers themselves. I 
may be permitted therefore to present one which in some respects may possess 
advantages. In ch. xxx. vs. 32 and 33 are, as Wellhausen points out ( Jahrb . /. D. 
Th. xxi. 428 sqq.), in flagrant contradiction to both what precedes and what fol¬ 
lows. The sense of ver. 31 is unmistakably this (cf. Dillmann, Genesis 5 , p. 341), 

14 Thou shalt not give me aught now; hereafter, when certain lambs to be speci¬ 
fied are born, they shall be mine” (ver. 39sq.). In ver. 32 Jacob proposes on the 
contrary to sever out the speckled and spotted now and take them (“ it shall be my 
hire ”). The sense of the last clause of ver. 32 is not to be obliterated by connect¬ 
ing it with ver. 33 (Dillmann), for the sentence produced is too awkward (cf. 
Kautzsch and Socin, p. 67, note 125), nor can it be assumed, with Kautzsch and 
Socin, that the words are merely an ancient gloss, for which there is no sufficient 
ground. On the contrary ver. 33 agrees exactly in conception and language with 
32 (both have the phrase “ speckled and spotted among the goats and black among 
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the sheep ”; elsewhere different language is employed), and both agree with xxxi. 
8a, which must be the ultimate determinator of what E had. Vs. 32 and 33 taken 
together are perfectly in order and comprehensible. Jacob takes, as xxxi. 8 says, 
“ the speckled ”; and Laban may see for himself when he comes 44 to-morrow ” or 
“in the future” that Jacob has taken none but “the speckled.” This agrees 
neither with 31 (“ thou shalt not give me aught ”) nor with 35 (Laban separates 
the flock), but it is self-consistent and agrees with xxxi. 8. We may therefore 
safely regard the whole of 32 sq. as E’s. 

Vs. 34-36 are then just as certainly J’s, for here we have a different object in 
view in the separation, one which in all these verses is identical. Laban removes 
the parti-colored animals, and removes them a long distance , to prevent intercourse 
between the herds; quite a different matter from Jacob's mere setting apart the 
speckled for his own. 

Vs. 37 and 38a again contain Jacob’s counter-move by which Laban’s cunning 
is over-matched. He overcomes the obstacle of distance. There is not only the 
immediate connection of the sense to show that this passage belongs with 34-36, 
but its whole spirit of diamond cut diamond over-reaching on Jacob’s part is con¬ 
trary to E’s representation *, for in E Jacob’s position is that of injured innocence. 
God interposes on his behalf and “suffers not Laban to hurt him” (xxxi. 7), 
while Jacob himself is the DJI of xxv. 27, “the man of simple integrity.” 
But 38b, from nmpEO, “ in the watering-troughs,” on, is clearly E’s duplicate 
of 38a and 39 (J). In ver. 41 (J) we have “ in the gutters” simply, to which Rje 
has added here the parallel expression of E, by way of explanation of the unusual 
D*Bm » “ gutters,” of J. Still more striking is the reduplication of the last 
clause of ver. 38 compared with the first of ver. 39. The latter verse is clearly 
connected with J’s account (ver. 37) of Jacob’s trick. Vs. 41 and 42 are also 
manifestly a part of the same story, and the latter verses make plain the reason 
of the first and last clauses of ver. 40, viz., Jacob has now charge of an exclusively 
white flock, and has obtained control of the color of the progeny; hence, having 
secured a flock of parti-colored lambs, he does not permit them to mingle indis¬ 
criminately with the white (Heb. laban ) flock of Laban, and so take the 
chances of further parti-colored births, but adopts the (in the author’s eyes) surer 
means of the rods, allowing the progeny to resume their natural white color only 
when the flock are in poor condition. Laban, three days’ journey distant, does 
not realize what is happening. Ver. 43 also is clearly J’s not only on account of 
pe and nirrfltr but from the connection with xxxn. 4 sq. Only the middle 
clause of ver. 40 stands out in irreconcilable incongruity with this representation. 
How indeed is Jacob to “ set the faces of the flocks ” in any given direction ? and 
what is it expected to accomplish when the parti-colored flock is three days’ jour¬ 
ney off? And, finally, what is the use of it when Jacob has already attained his 
purposes by another and easier method ? The answer is, The middle clause of 
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ver. 40 belongs to E; and to this the language again corresponds. It is not the 
41 speckled and spotted ” (E under Laban’s first agreement) nor 44 the ringstraked, 
speckled and spotted ” (J), but 44 the ringstraked and all the black ” (E under 
Laban’s second agreement. Cf. xxxi. 8b). Thus the fragments of E in ch. xxx. 
agree with the r4sum4 of the story in xxxi. 7sqq. E related a changing of 
Jacob’s wages with the final result that not merely 44 the stronger were Jacob’s 
and the feebler Laban’s,” ver. 42 (J), but all the flock of Laban became Jacob’s, 
xxxi. 9 (E). Laban assigned him the speckled; then God caused all the flock to 
bear speckled. He offered him the ringstraked; the whole progeny was ring¬ 
straked. Jacob’s effort in his own behalf is confined to setting the two kinds of 
sheep opposite one another 44 at the watering-troughs ” where it could easily be 
done (38b,40, middle clause). 

Critics are for the most part quite agreed upon the analysis of xxxi. 1-18. 
The only questions in debate are as to the possible interpolation of vs. 3,10,12. 
Vs. 1 and 2 are easily seen to be doublets, the former J’s, the latter E’s (cf. ver. 5). 
Ver. 3 is referred to by xxxn. 9, but this latter is itself an interpolated passage, 
and ver. 3 is excluded by ver. 1, which supplies the motive for Jacob’s return. A 
didactic interest has supplemented this comparatively unworthy motive by a 
special divine direction. Ver. 12 interrupts the necessary connection of ver. 11 
with 13 and is in the highest degree malapropos. The language too heaps 
together adjectives which in E must have applied only in separate instances; 
44 ringstraked ” at one time, 44 speckled and grisled ” at another. The matter may 
perhaps have been derived from E’s story of the acquisition of the flock, but in its 
present position ver. 12 must be' due to didactic interpolation. The same remarks 
apply of course to ver. 10. With the exception of ver. 18 (P) the rest of vs. 1-20 
is indisputably E’s; but the middle clause of ver. 21 is a new beginning, dupli¬ 
cating the first clause, and 25a is a more remarkable doublet of 23b. Ver. 25b too 
comes in too late after ver. 24 to belong to E. Ver. 27 also not only duplicates 
ver. 26, but brings into striking contrast its different expression for denoting the 
stealthy flight of Jacob (ver. 26, 44 didst steal my heart;” v. 27, 44 didst steal me ”). 
All these phenomena are rightly noted by the later critics and the indicated frag¬ 
ments assigned to J. Also the gap in ver. 25, where the name of 44 the mountain ” 
has been omitted, doubtless in deference to E’s narrative which made Mt. Gilead 
the scene of both camps. In connection herewith, however, it should be noted 
that only in the J passages in the complicated mosaic at the end of the chapter is 
there an apparent attempt to furnish an etymology for two places; E’s narrative 
confining itself to the name Gal-eed (Gilead). Observe also that ver. 31 stands in 
the worst possible connection with its present context, 44 Wherefore hast thou 
stolen my gods ?—Because I was afraid,” etc. The verse contains really the 
answer, not to the question which stands immediately before it, but to that of ver. 
27 (J), 44 Wherefore didst thou flee secretly ?” On the other hand, by withdrawing 
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ver. 31, we bring ver. 32 into a better connection after ver. 30. The of 

LXX. at the beginning of ver. 32 may then well be genuine, and marks the 
beginning of Jacob’s answer in E. 

Both matter and language show that the succeeding verses down to ver. 42 
are E’s. A single clause, “ and into the tent of the two maidservants,” has been 
supplemented in ver. 33, as the last clause of the verse shows; but the mere par¬ 
allelism of vs. 38 and 41 (Well.) without any trace of divergence in the conception, 
is scarcely sufficient to suggest the presence of J. 

Not until we reach ver. 43 can there be any reasonable doubt of E as the 
author, but here the impression is very strong upon my mind that the debate 
between Laban and Jacob in E reaches a conclusion with Jacob’s triumphant 
rejoinder of ver. 42; and that ver. 43 is the answer to Jacob’s imputation in ver. 
31 (J). In E the teraphim are the matter of prime importance. It seems to be J 
who brings the daughters into the front rank of controversy, and instead of Laban 
appearing in rather humiliating colors, discomfited and put to shame by Jacob, 
himself and his gods turned to ridicule by Bachel, in J it is Laban who makes 
decidedly the best appearance, acting a really generous part (vs. 27,43 sq.), while 
Jacob presents a rather sorry excuse for his flight from a shadow (ver. 31). 

Ver. 44 is evidently concerned to furnish an etymology for Gilead (Gal-eed) 
for -tjp ppm “ it shall be for a witness ” can only refer to some substantive 
now missing. A clause has been omitted which, as the evidently contem¬ 
plated etymology suggests, can only have been “ and make a heap ” 

(Olshausen, Dillmann), in spite of Kautzsch and Socin. The verse thus stands 
connected with vs. 46-50, where the etymology is developed according to J’s 
style, returning to the word played upon and concluding with his regular 

"Ufal lOtr-JOp p-ty “ Therefore was the name of it called Gal-eed ” (48b). 
In this passage (vs. 46-50) there has been considerable alteration, transposition 
and interpolation, as has long been recognized; yet the main characteristics of 
language are J’s, and the subject of the covenant, ver. 50, again agrees with the 
topic of discussion in vs. 27,31 and 43 (J), and contrasts with that of E, vs. 32-42, 
52. Moreover it is Laban who seems to have the best of the argument in these 
verses of J, and hence Laban also who naturally takes the initiative in the sugges¬ 
tion of the covenant; for as Laban undertakes to tell the meaning of the cairn in 
vs. 48 sqq., it must be Laban, and not “ Jacob ” as in the present text, who says to 
his brethren , u Gather stones,” etc. Yer. 47 is either, as Wellhausen says, “ a 
very superfluous exhibition of learning ” on the part of some interpolator, or else 
has been removed from, between 53a and 53b, and perhaps altered in the process. 
At any rate it has no place alongside of ver. 48 and is much more than superfluous 
where it stands. Yer. 48b, the formula with which J’s aetiological narratives 
regularly conclude, can of course originally have stood nowhere but after ver. 50, 
this verse itself being separated from its true connection with 48a, as has long 
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been recognized, by the intruder ver. 49. Finally “ God ” in ver. 50 is 

easily recognized as a subject wrongly supplied by some glossator, since it destroys 
the sense of the narrative. It is not God (Elohim), but the cairn (gal), which is 
to be the witness (ed) between the parties to the covenant; else the etymology 
is lost. 

It is easy simply to banish ver. 49 from the text as an interloper. Undoubt¬ 
edly it is in a wrong position and has occasioned the straying of 48b; but the 
language agrees with the style of J, and one cannot forget the significant gap in 
ver. 25, where Jacob’s camp was also located by J, but in a different place from 
Laban’s. There were then two names of places in J’s narrative. Did not each 
have its aetiology? And what other place more likely to be associated with 
Ramoth-Gilead in this connection than the famous Mizpah of Gilead ? It seems 
to me not at all impossible that in J this verse may have followed upon the story 
of vs. 48-50 somewhat as follows. [And Jacob set up a stone in the place where 
he had pitched his tent] and called it Mizpah (Sam. f"Q¥OfT > LXX. for 

he said, Yahweh watch tsaphah) between me and thee when we are hidden 

one from the other.” The erection of maggeboth or “pillars” is comparatively 
exceptional in J in contrast with E, but there is abundant evidence in xxxv. 14 
and Josh. rv. 20 that they are not unknown to this writer, as erections of the 
patriarchs, or at least of Jacob. The curious variants of Sam. and LXX. can 
scarcely be accounted for save as traces of an original play upon the name 
rovorr ham-maggebah “ the pillar,” which can only have stood in the original J 
(cf. Well. i. p. 432, note). Is it possible that J was again indulging in a word 
play, connecting maggebah with the stem through the resemblance of 

rovo and rravo ? 

Ys. 51-54 are again another story of the covenant at Gilead with a different 
\ motive (establishment of a boundary line) and a second covenant feast (cf. vs. 46 
and 54). Vs. 51 sq. labor under a load of interpolation in the shape of harmonistic 
redaction which fyas introduced both cairn and pillar where only one can be 
intended. That the one which originally stood in E’s narrative was, in spite of 
Kautzsch and Socin, the cairn (gal), and not the pillar (maggebah), should be 
sufficiently clear from the fact alone that E is obviously giving also, as J has given 
already, vs. 48 sq., an etymology of Gilead (Gai-ed, not maggebah-ed) ; but there is 
additional evidence that the cairn belongs here and the pillar is interpolated, in 
the fact that in the single instance passed over by the interpolator (middle of ver. 
52), it is the cairn which stands by itself and not the pillar . It becomes apparent 
from this that 51-54 must be regarded as E’s story of the covenant at Gilead. 
But certainly the favorite maggebah of E was not left out of this story to appear 
only in J. No, E also attributes the pillar to Jacob and the cairn to Laban, but 
here it is naturally Jacob who takes the initiative (vs. 45 and 54), as seems most 
appropriate after Jacob’s speech in ver. 42. The redaction of E’s narrative 
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included beside the introduction of “ the pillar ” in vs. 51 sq., the supplementation 
of ver. 53a with the superfluous clause “ the God of their father,” which contra¬ 
dicts E in Josh. xxiv. 2; and perhaps also the removal (and alteration ?) of ver. 
47 from between 53a and 53b. With this restoration but few words are lacking 
to make the narratives of both J and E in cb. xxxi. fairly complete; a result not 
only gratifying in itself, but corresponding to the procedure of JE as developed 
in the close inspection of other passages where the strands of J and E are most 
intimately interwoven. 

The above analysis of chs. xxx. and xxxi., as well as the suggestions upon 
previous passages of difficulty, will prove, let us hope, not barren of valuable 
deductions and inferences for the historical critic. An improved analysis of the 
succeeding chapters, especially in Exodus, will certainly afford important results. 
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WRIGHT ON COMPARATIYE SEMITIC GRAMMARS 


The time has not yet come for the preparation of a scientifically satisfactory 
comparative grammar of the Semitic tongues. Nor does the volume of Wright 
lay claims to the distinction of being such a work. The title page does not an¬ 
nounce it as a comparative grammar, but as lectures on the comparative grammar 
of these languages. The work does not claim to be a solution of a vexing and 
perplexing problem, but only a contribution towards its solution. And as such it 
is entitled to a place in the front rank of purely philological works in the Old 
Testament literature of the day. Detailed researches in not a few of the leading 
questions of comparative Semitic grammar have already been made, both in ety¬ 
mology and in syntax. These contributions and preliminary investigations are 
found in nearly all the larger grammars, such as Olshausen’s and Stade’s Hebrew 
grammar, Dillmann’s Ethiopic grammar, Wright’s Arabic grammar ; also in the 
publications of Lagarde, Noldeke and others in books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles, while special researches, •such as Driver’s discussion of Hebrew tenses, or 
Philippi on the Status Constructus, and several treatises on the prepositions, on 
the infinitive and other topics, have handled these individual topics in an almost 
exhaustive manner. It was time that some specialist should draw the facit of 
what had been done, and intelligently compile and gather together the treasuries 
of thought found so widely scattered. This Wright has done in a manner that 
makes his work absolutely necessary to the student of the Semitic languages. 
Very little seems to have escaped him. Nor can it be said that his volume is 
merely a compilation. It is true that those who have been working in this line 
will recognize probably in more than one-half of the instances cited matter that 
has been used and approved by specialists in other works; but a good many of the 
data are doubtless the result and fruit of Wright’s own studies. Naturally it is 
impossible for any reader to control the correctness of each and every comparison; 
but as the work is edited by Professor W. Robertson Smith and the proof sheets 
passed through the hands of “the little giant” of Sttassburg, Professor Noldeke, 
generally recognized as the leading Semitic scholar of the world, we have a rea¬ 
sonable right to have confidence in the quality of the work done, aside from that 
already inspired by the established reputation of the author himself. 

The book itself grew out of lectures delivered at the University of Cambridge. 
In all there are nine chapters, treating of introductory matter; of the term 
Semitic; the original home and the diffusion of the Semites; general survey of 
the languages; Semitic writing and alphabet; the Vowels and their permuta- 


• Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages. From the 
papers of the late William Wright, LL. D. t Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: University Press. New York: 3faem(Han and Co., 1890. Pp. xl, 288. Size 9x6 inches* 
Price $8.50. 
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tions; the Pronouns; the Noun; the Verb (regular); and the Irregular 


these are added a few additional notes and corrections 


seen the 


work covers only etymology and the forms; the syntax being entirely left out of 
consideration. As a rule Wright confines himself to the statement and arrange¬ 
ment of the facts and does not endeavor to go further and unravel the mysteries 
of the philosophy of the Semitic tongues. Doubtless this is the part of wisdom; 
as we have not yet a sufficient number of facts on all the subjects in question to 
justify extensive theorizing. Ewald’s Hebrew grammar is an illustration of the 
result of abstract philosophizing without a full foundation of facts. Wright gen¬ 
erally takes positions on points sub judice, but he is cautious and conservative, only 
rarely, as in his hypothesis on the Personal pronoun, venturing into deep waters. 
All these features of the volume make it an excellent handbook for advanced 
students and for teachers. It is not free from errors. The omission of all men¬ 
tion of Praetorius’ JEthiopxc Grammar , of Merx Ohrestomathia Tar gum ica and other 

literature, at the proper places, is to be regretted. Indeed it is almost a crime that 
this excellent manual has been permitted to appear without any indices whatever! 
It would have doubled and trebled the value of the work for the student’s use if 
these had been added. For the omission of the indices there can be no excuse 
whatever, as any wide awake student in this department could have prepared 
them. 

Georoe H. Schodde, 

Columbus , Ohio . 


KEILSCHEIFTTEXTE ZUM GEBRAUCH BEI YORLESUNGEN.* 


Delitzsch’s Lesestucke has become a household word among students of Assyr¬ 
ian. With its help they have all treaded their way through the maze of the 
Assyrian syllabary. It is natural that they have conceived a love for it as for an 
old friend. With the exception of Lyon’s Manual (which was intended to serve 
other purposes) and Teloni’s Crestomazia, no serious attempt has been made to 
improve upon the Lesestucke . Messrs. Abel and Winckler—well known from 
their other joint publications—have attempted to do this. They must have 
thought that, in some one way or another, Delitzsch’s work even in its third edi¬ 
tion did not quite satisfy the requirements. And, though they do not expressly 
state it, the idea that guided them in this is to be found in the first sentence 
of the preface, “The present publication is intended solely for practical pur¬ 
poses, and wishes only to give beginners a selection of such texts, the study of 
which will enable them quickly and surely to carry on their studies of their own 
accord.” Their book must, therefore, be judged by their own standard; and that 
standard is its greater practical usefulness in beginning the study of Assyrian. 

The Keilschrifttexte has one great advantage to begin with. It is cheap: half 
again as cheap as the Lesestucke. Every student can thus become possessor of a 
copy. Though it contains only about 102 pages to the 148 of Delitzsch’s publica¬ 
tion, the amount of material given is much greater, as the whole is more com- 


* Keilschrifttexte zum Gebrauch bei Vorlesungen, herausgegeben von Ludwig Abel 
und Hugo Winokler. Berlin: W. Spcman , 1890. 
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pressed. In this compression clearness has not been sacrificed as regards the 
texts. But in one part it has resulted unfavorably for the student,—in the 
Schrifttafel. It is true that we have some 384 signs, against 326 in Delitzsch— 
undoubtedly the largest collection of signs in any of the current handbooks. 
But in Abel-Winckler the double column makes the finding of the different 
signs difficult, especially for beginners. The commentary on each sign is also 
compressed into one single column, making it impossible for the eye to come 
to the aid of the searcher. Here the Lesestucke with its different columns will 
commend itself. 

What is to be specially commended in this new publication is the selection of 
the texts. The editors have rightly laid stress upon this. Students will always 
have to confine themselves, during the first two or three semesters, to historical 
inscriptions, monumental and other. A large selection of such texts ought to be 
made readily accessible. This Abel and Winckler have done. They give us 
forty-eight pages of historical inscriptions arranged in chronological order, from 
Tiglath Pileser I. to Xerxes. Whilst in Delitzsch we have but a few pages 
devoted to these historical inscriptions, we have here material enough to give 
students a thorough induction into the cuneiform script and grammar. The 
scarcity and unwieldiness of Layard and of the Bawlinsons add an additional 
value to this publication. Several lengthy inscriptions are given entire—of Shal¬ 
maneser, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon. The editors have, however, not kept 
strictly to the task they themselves have set. As the book is especially intended 
for students, we could readily have dispensed with the first page, containing the 
old Assyrian inscriptions from Kalah Shergat; and the last twelve pages as well, 
which contain seventy-six lines of the Flood story, a few extracts from the sylla¬ 
baries and a few hymns. Whoever is ripe enough to take up such texts as these 
will go straight to the originals; and will read, not a bit, but the whole of the 
text. In a future edition it will be well to omit these pages, and in their place to 
enlarge the table of sigus and arrange it in a little more practical manner. On 
the whole then as regards the text Abel-Winckler is a decided improvement upon 
Delitzsch : and it is these texts primarily which will give the new Keilschrifttexte 
entrance into our universities and colleges. 

There remains the glossary I I wish I could say the same of it as I have said 
of the texts. But, measured only by the standard set by the editors themselves, 
it does not come up to one’s reasonable expectations. Why have the Hebrew 
letters used by Delitzsch in the Lesestucke been abandoned ? For mere practical 
purposes it is necessary that the eye of the student catch at once the letters of the 
root. They should be distinguished in some way. And why, again, have they 
abandoned the good principle of arranging the words under their respective roots V 
It is true that our Hebrew dictionaries have not yet climbed to that pinnacle. 
But this is only one out of a number of their sins of commission and omission. 
It is confusing for a student to see tibutu separated from tibu, tiduku 
from daku, tidiSti from idigu, limetu from lamu, libittu from 
labanu, etc., etc. Otherwise, the glossary makes no pretence to be more than 
a help to the student. I have gone through a number of the inscriptions with 
that end in view, and have found all the words duly registered there. To many 
of the translations and derivations there given scholars will take exception; and, 
doubtless, Winckler himself—who is alone responsible for this portion of the 
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work—would now change much in the light which later criticism has thrown 
upon many of the inscriptions. 

The texts are excellently reproduced. Abel has done his work well. The 
script of the monumental inscriptions (especially the Black Obelisk) is exceed¬ 
ingly clear and bold; whilst the script of the other inscriptions, though evidently 
modelled after that of the contract tablets, comes very fairly near the actual script 
of the inscriptions. 

Delitzsch’s Lesestiicke is, however, not made superfluous by this new publica¬ 
tion. It can well exist side by side with it. It has a worth above and beyond 
that of a mere text-book. The syllabaries and vocabularies will still have to be 
studied there, as well as the story of the Flood. 

The note on p. 46 is entirely gratuitous. A comparison of the two texts 
shows not more than four variants! 

Richard Gotthkil, 
Columbia College, in the City of New York. 


DRIYER’S SAMUEL.* 

In his preface, the author discusses the reliability of the MT., which “has 
suffered unusually from transcriptional corruption,” and the history of the textual 
criticism of the Books of Samuel. Otto Thenius in his Die Bucher Samuelis (1842) 
was the first to point out the value of the LXX. for the study of the MT., and 
Ewald in 1843 follows closely on the same lines and makes too frequent use of the 
results of Thenius, without suitable acknowledgment. Driver regards Wellhau- 
sen’s monogram on the text of the Books of Samuel (1871) as epoch-making. 
After discussing Wellhausen’s methods, he says: “ Wellhausen’s scholarship is 
fine: his judgment is rarely at fault; and in the critical treatment of the text, I 
have been strongly sensible of the value of his guidance. I trust that I may not 
appear to have used his volume too freely: my excuse, if I have done so, must be 
that I was writing for English students, most of whom are unacquainted with 
German; and I could not withhold from them some of the best and soundest 
results which have been gained for the textual criticism of the Old Testament.” 
The author claims that, notwithstanding his very great indebtedness to Wellhau- 
sen, he has always maintained an independent judgment, and a study of the book 
fully confirms this statement. Driver also acknowledges the value of Kloster- 
man’s commentary in Strack and Zockler’s Kurzgefasster Commentar zu den Heili- 
gen Schriften Alien und Neuen Testamentes (1887), but he regards him as too original, 

too ingenious, “ too apt to assume that the text has suffered more than is prob¬ 
able,” and, although scholarly, his restorations are often far-fetched and u betray 
sometimes a defective appreciation of Hebrew modes of expression.” 

In his Introduction, Driver discusses 

I. The Early History of the Hebrew Alphabet—the my aro and aro 

* Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, with an Introduction on Hebrew 
Palaeography and the Ancient Versions and Facsimiles of Inscriptions, by the Rev. S. R. Driver, 
D. D., Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1800. 
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H1EW i or the so-called Hebrew and Assyrian characters, the latter in later times 
known as the ^3*10 3I"D > or square character; the transition of the former to 
the latter. He also gives facsimiles of many gems and inscriptions written in the 
♦w - e - e- the inscription of Mesha (as an appendix) and numerous Aramaic, 
Hebrew, and Phoenician gems. To these are added a transliteration in the square 
characters, a translation and commentary. The history of the discovery of the 
Siloam inscription is also given, with transliteration, translation and notes. 

H. Early Hebrew Orthography—the division of words. The author thinks 
that the division of words had been pretty definitely made, and the five final let¬ 
ters introduced before the MT. was established. The LXX., however, often 
translated from a text with divisions differing widely from those of the MT. He 
then notices that the plena scriptio was rare and that the suffix of the 3 sg. masc. 
was written ft- instead of *)-» etc., etc. 

HI. The Chief Ancient Versions of the O. T.—the MSS., the LXX. (which 
he regards of very great value for the study of all the books of the O. T., but 
especially valuable for Samuel, parts of Kings and Ezechiel), Targums, Peshitta, 
etc. The history of these versions and a conservative estimate of their value are 
given under this heading, but nothing new is added. It is, however, a valuable 
collection of facts for the student. 

IV. Characteristics of the Chief Ancient Versions of Samuel. Here Driver 


takes up the characteristics of the versions in great detail. His tables are very 
valuable for the history of textual criticism and as furnishing a basis for the 


kfiTT 


ons which should guide us in our criticism. 

I will now examine a very few of his emendations to the MT. of Samuel, 
taking the examples from the first Book. In hi. 7, we have Vft* , i. e., 

^ Y • • • 

■ • • 

0*7t3 with a Perf., which is very rare. Driver suggests the Impf. and his 
emendation is rendered almost certain by the ft^J* in the parallel. His gram- 


• • 


matical note on iv. 15 is very instructive. He adds nothing new to the difficult 
passage in v. 4, where he would either accept Wellhausen’s view that the original 
was and the J has arisen by dittography from the * or simply say 

that a word had been dropped out of the text. In ix. 24, the difficult ft^Vft is 

T V ^ V 

taken up at length, ft , with a preposition, with the apparent force of a relative 
occurs only here. This makes the reading of the MT. very doubtful, and Driver 


is inclined to read with Geiger, rr^Nm 


the fat tail. In xn. 7 he would follow 


the LXX.’s Kai airayyebc) v/iiv and insert 03*7 rrraw • Cf. his remarks on xn. 


• m 


21 on the intrusive *3. xra. 1 he would take as a marginal gloss. The last three 
or four verses of ch. xin. are very difficult and Driver is not able to give us any 
help. He regards the m*5fSn 88 hopelessly corrupt. In xiy. 16 the 

tfrm is to be corrected with the LXX. to cbTT) o^n = ivOev Kai Ivdev. Why 


help. He regards the m*5fSn 88 hopelessly corrupt. In xiy. 16 the TTl 
b^rn is to be corrected with the LXX. to nfrrn o^n = ivOev Kai Ivdev. Why 
not retain the here and simply insert the first Q^ft which could have been 
omitted because of second o^m ? In xiv. 18 we must also read with the 
lxx- HflNn mfian . cf. v. 3 and xxiii. 9. Cf. also his notes on xiv. 21. 


• • 


These examples are sufficient to show his methods, and his position towards the 
MT. We would have been pleased if he had discussed the literary problems, but 
these lay without the compass of his book. 

In conclusion I would say that Driver has given us a good model for further 
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work in this line. Every book in the O. T. should be edited as a text-book with 
textual, grammatical, lexicographical and historical notes. It would also be well 
to add a glossary of the Hebrew words, so that the Hebrew of any one book could 
be compared with that of any other. Such critical editions of Hebrew texts would 
be of great aid not only to the student, but to the higher and lower critics. 
Driver's lexicographical and grammatical notes are numerous and valuable. He 
is very conservative. He has made good use of Wellhausen’s work on these texts. 
In the main, he accepts Wellhausen’s conclusions. Wellhausen’s judgment is 
seldom at fault, as Driver admits. The texts of Samuel are very corrupt. Every 
page is full of errors. Driver has attempted to point these out and to correct 
them. His work has been very successful. The books of Kings should receive 
similar treatment at once, and all the history furnished by the Assyrian inscrip- 

w 

tions should be incorporated in the notes. 

Robert Francis Harper, 

Yale University. 


SCHELL’S SAMSi-RAMMAN IT.* 

In the preface, the author notes the main points of history connected with the 
inscription, the difficulty of the text, the poor transcription of the Archaic into 
the late Assyrian script found in I R. and also the fact that this text contains 
several unusual and difficult Assyrian words. 

Then follow a transliteration and translation of the four columns of this 
inscription. The method of transliteration is essentially that of the Leipzig 
school, which is much preferable to the usual French or English (Sayce) system.f 
With the exception of the preface, the book is autographed and one must add that 
the author’s script is poor and careless. The 67 pp. could have been condensed to 
24 if put in type, but for this the publisher could not have charged 8 frs. Hence 
the number of pages. 

There are numerous evidences of great carelessness on the part of the author 
in his transliteration. I can notice only a few examples: In 1:41 he reads 
u&palkit and in 2:23 and 3:37 attapalkad and in 4:4 appalkid. In the 
glossary the stem is given as palkatu. In col. 1, he uniformly writes apal, 
and later just as uniformly abal, neither of which is correct. In 3:40 we read 
natbaki and in 4:3 nadbak. There is no consistency in the placing of 
accents, and in many places the diacritical points of the and § are omitted— 
and these mistakes cannot, as is usual, be excused as typographical errors. Both 
transliteration and translation are to be preferred to those of Ludwig Abel in 
Schrader’s Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. I will notice only a few readings: In 1:3 

* Inscription asbyrienne archaIque de §am3i-Ramman IV. Roi d’assyrie (824-811 AV. 
J.-C.) transcrite, traduite et comments par le P. V. Schell, lecteur en thdoiogle de l’ordre de 
Saint-Domlnique. Paris: H. Welter, 1880, pp. vii and 67.— Tables des matidres: Texte et Traduc¬ 
tion, 2-30; Commentaire philologlque, 31-47; Notes de Gdographie, 48-56; Notes d’Histoire, 56, 57; 
Glossalre, 58-67. 

t Com me syst&me de transcription, nous avons prdfdrd le plus scientiflque, malgre sa t£m£r- 
it£, le syst&me d transcription lide et aooentude. 
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and 31 Scheil reads mukir (instead of the usual mu-rim) markas Same 
and translates qui tient en mains les vines du del , etc., taking mukir from a root 
karu. He also reads appul and ippul for abbul and ibbul; garduti 

for karddti ; pad for pat; b a l zan i f° r bal§ani, etc., etc. 

The philological notes bring us nothing new except a few bold readings and 
derivations which cannot be accepted. For the most part, they are very element¬ 
ary, being entirely lexicographical. Questions of grammar and syntax have been 
entirely ignored. The Geographical notes are very meagre and Delitzsch’s Wo lag 
das Paradies is closely followed. This inscription is most important for the geog¬ 
raphy of Assyria and this subject should have received a better treatment. In 
the glossary, there is no method in the arrangement of the words. For the most 
part, derivatives are not placed under their respective roots; 3 and £), 3 and p 

are used indiscriminately and the roots are given in transliteration rather than in 
the Hebrew. Many mistakes have crept into the glossary, one of the most glaring 
of which is the placing of muntabbisi under tahazu. 

This book gives us a fairly good translation of the §am§i-Ramman IV. inscrip¬ 
tion, but nothing more. It is not adapted to the use of students, being bulky and 
carelessly written. It is not necessary to the library of an Assyriologist. 

Robert Francis Harper, 

Yale University. 
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TWO NESTORIAN RITUAL PRAYERS. 

By Isaac H. Hall, 

Metropolitan Museum, New York City. 

In the same manuscript from which I furnished Hebraica with the text of 
“The Story of Ars&nis” and of “The Narrative of Moses Elect in Prophecy,” 
are two prayers of some interest. An English translation of both is given in 
Badger’s “Nestorians and their Rituals,” Yol. II., pp. 280 , 281 . But his texts 
must have differed somewhat from those which I have. 

The first prayer is the “Prayer said over the Bride when she enters the 
church forty days after marriage,” and the other the “ Prayer said over a child 
and its mother when it enters the church forty days after delivery.” Whatever 
analogy there may be found in Western customs to the first, the second answers 
to the Anglican and Protestant Episcopal “ Churching of Women.” 

Of the first I have two texts; one in a manuscript comprising the entire 
Marriage Service of the Nestorians, which I received from Urmi (Oroomia) last 
year; and this I take as the text to present here, giving in notes the material 
variants of the text in my other manuscript first above mentioned. My reason 
for this choice is (chiefly), that in the marriage service this prayer seems to be 
used of the bride alone, the ceremony being her purification, a thing of which the 
bridegroom, according to many prevalent notions, and the different constitution 
and functions of the sexes, should stand in no need. But in the first above- 
mentioned manuscript, the scribe vhas added words here and there, and placed 
points ungrammatically, and changed inflexional and suffix terminations (some¬ 
times, apparently, by mistake), so as to give a text which could be read over 
either bridegroom or bride—and that notwithstanding the fact that some of it (at 
least according to Oriental notions) is wholly inappropriate to the bridegroom. 

*2 
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I have given the important variants of this latter manuscript in foot-notes. 
If any one will take the trouble to compare Badger’s translation, he will see, 
besides some small matters, that the three are all different in one place; the 
probability being that Badger’s text there omits one word which the other two 
properly contain, while another word is probably omitted by one of the other 
texts, and another by the third. The liturgical genius would probably read u that 
her feet may walk with alacrity in righteousness and holiness,” instead of “ walk 
in righteousness and holiness ” (Badger), or “ walk with alacrity and in righteous¬ 
ness ” (Marriage Service MS.), or “ walk with alacrity and in holiness ” (other MS.). 
Further, the closing sentence in Badger and the other MS., seem more likely to be 
the correct text than that in my (possibly reformed) Marriage Service MS. 

Of the “ churching ” prayer, I have only the one text, and think it quite as 
likely to be correct as that of Badger. 

The following is the text of the Prayer over the Bride. The notes give 
merely variants from the other manuscript. I have not thought it worth while 
to reproduce the pointing. 

'-Ilea* ^ 

^ajhr] . oi./n ^ a a a, | pi* o) 

•• • • • 

|IV T oio— a|o k ou^pOo |joi 4 )A. 

• •• 

.)^ ^ooiJo . ) r . n \ r ^Zo . lkAa’n\ |-1 wZo 

gi 1 •. pA*** >0 |-o *>j\a iZ ylA,s^oo . 

• •• t •• 

. iOOl£> x3 |joZ© n . ^OiaJi^aa ^.V> ^ VlA>Z 0V«J?|j5O . 



•Omitted by mistake. 

'{JL* yemO o| 

• • * 


•Omitted by mistake. 

Si ol ♦ jjoi jJi— 



t*te] 

•' «r 

. •• .• 

>1 m . 1 jq • probably the 

* • 

scribe’s misreading of an abbre¬ 
viated suffix. 


J *<JO©Zo [*e3 


[*c3 

•• 

“OLi. t*<C] 

“auLfi, t*c3 
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Translation. 


(The notes give variant renderings from the other MS.) 


The Prayer that is said over the Bride 21 when she enters 22 the church after 
forty days. 

■* 

O merciful and compassionate Christ, our God, whose bounty is shed forth 
towards all, shed forth thy bounty and help towards this bride, 21 and sanctify her 
in thy mercies, 28 and vouchsafe 24 that she may love good things and hate evil 
things, and that she may work the works that shall be well pleasing to thee; and 
that from her bosom may come forth fruits of joys, that may be reared in the 
faith of the holy church, and that by thy will she may walk before the bride¬ 
groom 25 so that she may see him beautiful with her eyes, and may hearken to his 
commandments with her ears, and acknowledge them, and may speak the truth 
with her mouth, and love him in sincerity with her heart; and that her hands 
may do his will, and her feet may walk with alacrity and in righteousness. 28 And 
may the bride and her bridegroom, and her groomsman and her bridesmaid, be 
kept from all [things] that harm, ^y the prayer of our Lady Mary, Mother of our 
Redeemer and our Saviour, Our Lord Jesus Christ—blessed be his name forever 
and ever. 


Of the second prayer, I give merely the text and translation, as follows: 



••For the rest, substitute 






u bridegroom and bride. 

•athey enter. 

** in mercy. 

m OmU “ and vouchsafe." 
as before the bridegroom, or before the bride. 
[Other changes, not here noted, make the for¬ 
mula applicable to either bridegroom or bride, 
but result in a barbarous pointing and text.] 


•s holiness. 

•7For the rest, substitute: "through the 
prayer of Thy mother, the second heaven, the 
blessed Lady Mary, and of all Thy saints, now 
and in every time, and forever and ever. 
Amen. (And let him sign [the sign of the cross] 
upon their heads,)” 
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Translation. 


The Blessing that is said over a Child and his Mother forty days after her 
giving birth. 

Lord God Almighty, Creator of the heaven and the earth and all that in 
them is, who didst make [it] a law to the fathers of old, and didst command that 
every one both male and female at forty days old should come to thy holy house 
and give an offering to the priest, that he should pray over it, and it should be 
purified; thou, Lord, didst fulfill this command in the coming of thy beloved Son 
to the temple when he was forty days old, when Simeon the aged received him in 
his arms, and confessed, and asked of him dismissal from his life. And now also, 
Lord God, bless and sanctify this child (naming it), and his mother, that [it, the 
child] has come to the holy church, which is the house, the abode of righteousness, 
that he may ask of thee that thou wouldst grant to her 29 that milk may abound to 
his nurse, and that he may be kept from evil 30 and the powers thereof, and may 
increase in holiness and in the true faith all the days of his life. Amen. 

is Most likely a mistake for . The style of the composition requires It, and the text of 

Badger's translation must have had that reading. 

» Doubtless the correct reading is “ to him." See corresponding note to the Syriac text. 

io Or possibly, "from the evil one and his powers." But it is not true that the masculine 
adjective points to a person in Syriac. It is used in the Peshitto, and elsewhere, for the Greek 
masculine, feminine and neuter, and is the regular word and form for abstract evil. 
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THE ORDER OF THE SENTENCE IN THE HEBREW POR¬ 
TIONS OF DANIEL. 


James H. Breasted, 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


It has been stated by conservative critics and largely admitted by some more 
liberal, that the Hebrew of Daniel offers too scanty material from which to draw 
any conclusions as to the date of its composition. Without here affirming the 
contrary, it is the object of this paper to present some data in view of which it 
would seem necessary to modify the above statement. It is well established that 
such a thing as a historical development in Hebrew syntax is a fact, and investi¬ 
gations in the cognate tongues have shown and are showing every day the marked 
changes in syntactical structure, which in them also were wrought either by natural 
decay or the difference in environment as the centuries passed. The greatest 
drawback to such investigation in Hebrew is the meagreness of the material. 
While the other Semitic tongues, in general, present such a wealth of literature 
that the various phases of the development can be traced with tolerable accuracy, 
such is not the case with the Hebrew writings. And even of those which we 
have, the date of the majority is very uncertain. Under these circumstances the 
formulation of any theory of syntactical development is much hampered; first by 
the lack of material, and second, by the vast periods which intervene between the 
disputed dates of many of the most extensive products of the literature, so that 
any theory at all is almost an impossibility till the dates of the books are estab¬ 
lished with some degree of certainty. Notwithstanding these difficulties which 
beset the case as a whole, It would seem that in the matter of individual composi¬ 
tion certain definite results can be obtained, which offer ground for a legitimate 
induction. It is with this end in view that an examination of some phases of the 
syntax of the Hebrew of Daniel has been made, rather than for the mere syntax 
itself, and as data for comparison were also indispensable we shall be nearly as 
much concerned with some other books as with Daniel. 

There is no more definite rule in Hebrew than that which governs the order 
of the sentence as far as its two chief members are concerned. Indeed we may 
go further and say that the definite order, predicate-subject, is according to a 
fundamental principle of the language, which regards the idea contained in the 
verbal form, as the most important, and hence to be presented first. The subject 
is entirely secondary and being already implied and contained in the verbal 

form, therefore follows. Any violation of this principle is for a legitimate 
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reason; the expression of an adventitious circumstance, emphasis, contrast, 
chiasm, etc. When both predicate and subject are nouns the opposite order pre¬ 
vails, because not an action but a continuous and permanent condition is 
expressed, which demands the same order as in a circumstantial clause. The 
exception in the case of the predicate adjective is, that it may not be mistaken 
for an attributive. The above principles being inviolable, save in respect of the 
exceptions cited, any violations not in accordance with these exceptions may 
be regarded as abnormal, and if habitual would point to a time when loose usage 
and laxness prevailed. Hence an examination into the order of subject and pred¬ 
icate seemed to the writer the division of the syntax which would offer the most 
conclusive results, and it is rather a presentation of results which is here designed 
than any detailed discussion of them. 

Even the most superficial reading of Daniel reveals a looseness and freedom 
of syntactical structure which is in strange contrast with the earlier simplicity. 
The writer does not seem at home in the language, and his style is radically 
different from that which preceded his alleged exilic date. He never rises to a 
conscious control and complete grasp of the language, such as marks the strong 
periods of the second Isaiah. Its elements seem cumbrous and clumsy in his 
hands; the motononous recurrence of the same construction in successive clauses 
naturally vitiates any vividness which would result from a choice of expressive 
words, for in his vocabulary the writer is forcible and strong. But a closer and more 
systematic examination into the structure of his sentences substantiates the first 
impression. A strange liberty prevails, and there is entire indifference to some 
of the fundamental principles of syntax. For example, in the ordinary declara¬ 
tive sentence it seems to make but little difference to the writer whether the sub¬ 
ject or predicate precedes, e. g ., 8:8a, w ytn D'irn -wnn .* There is no 

• • • • ^ • * 

• 1 • 

reasonable ground here for the precedence of the subject. The clause cannot be 
circumstantial; it is not an emphatic or chiastic arrangement and we can only 
say that the writer had little or no constraint upon him in the arrangement of his 
sentence. But to what extent does this looseness of structure prevail ? A tabula¬ 
tion of all the declarative sentences reveals that 32 } per cent, of these are of this 
abnormal order. This classification excludes all clauses which could reasonably be 
called circumstantial or inverted for emphasis, etc. In doubtful cases, the benefit 
of the doubt was accorded, and such clauses were excluded. What reason can 
be assigned for this writer’s abnormally frequent use of the compound nom¬ 
inal sentence? Including aU such clauses their occurrence would be at least 
35 per cent, of all declarative sentences, and it would be absurd to declare that 
they are all circumstantial, emphatic, etc. Such an explanation is impossible 


ie reader wishes to note other examples which come under no law, see 8:1; 8:2; 8:5; 8:8; 
8:27. Their frequency in this chapter may afford some Idea of the looseness whloh 
and show how lax Is the style. 
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on the face of it, and an examination of such individual clauses as the above 
demonstrates that it is not the case. We must then accept the fact that this 
writer sets at utter defiance the law above stated and writes in entire disregard 
of it. But this fact does not stand alone. We find the same peculiarity is char¬ 
acteristic of the simple nominal sentence, or rather its opposite is true. The con¬ 
tinuance of any state or condition, since it implies the prominence of the subject , 
demands as above stated, the precedence of the same. This is a fundamental law; 
but is not so regarded by the writer of Daniel; e.g., 8:17b, ♦ firm fp-ntf? ’3 •* 
This order prevails in 28J per cent, of the simple nominal clauses. Of course it 
is necessary in this class to exclude all cases in which the predicate is an adjective, 
for the precedence of the predicate adjective is so prevalent as to be almost regu¬ 
lar. The explanation of this abnormal order in the simple nominal sentence is 
not far away. The precedence of the subject as already often stated is ordinarily 
of marked significance, if the predicate be a verb. Now, as we have noted, there 
occur in Daniel numerous cases of the compound nominal sentence, in which 
there is no significance. That is, this inverted order no longer means anything to 
this writer. Hence it is no longer necessary or essentially natural for him to 
place the subject first in the simple nominal sentence, for the idea of continuance 
of condition implied by the precedence of the subject is gone. This may explain 
the paucity of circumstantial clauses in Daniel according to our classification, to 
which some objection might be offered; but many compound nominal sentences 
which we have counted as circumstantial have been translated as principal 
clauses by the revisers. I have not counted the number of such clauses which 
the revisers have rendered as circumstantial, but they would be very few indeed, 
and I believe this is largely true of the rest of the Old Testament also. 

Now the explanation of this usage is by no means easy. That a difference 
from ordinary usage, so marked, could have arisen at once we cannot believe. 
The development is too broad and deep-seated, it goes down into the funda¬ 
mentals of the language. Is it the result of a long process of syntactical decay 
just as the gradual dissolution of the organic forms in the language had taken 
place centuries before ? Or shall we call it a development into greater freedom 
and larger liberty of use rather than a dissolution, and say that the early limi¬ 
tation which confined the chief members of a principal clause to one stereotyped 
order was narrow; that the language is now breaking away from the primitive 
fetters which hampered and clogged its action, and attaining a broader scope, just 
as in later times its vocabulary grew to meet the larger range of thought ? Be the 
change one of development or decay, we are inclined to attribute it to outside 
influences, for the same phenomenon is observable in the Aramaic of the book. 

* Other examples of the same order wUl be found in 8:17,19; 9:23,26,27; 10:1, etc. It is true 
that a predicate consisting of a prepositional phrase is inclined to precede, but we hare in 
Hebrew no rigid rule for this case as in Arabic. 
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Driver* remarks, 4 ‘A tendency may often be observed in the Chaldee portions of 
Daniel and Ezra to throw the verb to the end.” Indeed we may go further and 
say that it is more than a “ tendency,” for it is extremely prevalent in the declara¬ 
tive sentence, and with the imperative the precedence of the object is so frequent 
as to be almost regular. With the infinitive it is also very marked. The ten¬ 
dency in the Aramaic is therefore much stronger than in the Hebrew where it is 
largely confined to the declarative sentence, there being no instance of an object 
preceding an imperative and with extreme rarity, one preceding an infinitive. 
This phenomenon in both languages cannot but forcibly remind us of the Assyr- 
rian in which the subsequence of the verb is regular. Especially is this true of 
the Aramaic infinitive following its object, which is a rigidly regular order in 
Assyrian, whenever the infinitive is not a substantive in construct with a fol¬ 
lowing genitive but is treated as a finite verb. (Cf. DG. p. 339) e. g. (Esarh. A. I 
48,49) da nan A§ilr....kullumimma to show forth the might of Ashur ; also 
(Tig.-Pil. I 49) mi§ir matiSunu ruppuga ikbi’uni, to increase the terri¬ 
tory of their country they commanded me . The resemblance to such Aramaic 
phrases as the following is quite remarkable ^ ViK K 1 ? 

w mm 1 ? 

TT-: - : - t : - 

guage of a nation whose conquests were so vast and so long continued, and which 
so impressed the nations round it with the genius of its progressive spirit, must 
have strongly affected and to some extent warped the kindred tongues with which 
it came in contact ? And though it finally succumbed to the resistless encroach¬ 
ments of the Aramaic, it was probably in many respects a Pyrrhus victory for the 
latter. If then the Aramaic exhibits the influence of the Assyrian why not also 
the Hebrew, though perhaps more largely at second-hand through the Aramaic ? 
Prof. William R. Harper would explain some of the puzzling imperfects of the 
II Isaiah as due to the Babylonian influence ;t and the grounds for such a conclu¬ 
sion are very strong. 

Before passing to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we note some 
further facts of less importance concerning it. As a general observation it may 
be said that the order of words follows the looser rules with much more regularity 
than those more rigid. As an example of the close observance of a less stringent 
rule, we may notice the position of the indirect object when it is a pronoun, in 
which case it usually follows the predicate and precedes the direct object. This, 
though not an inviolable rule, is well observed in Daniel, cf. 1:7 and 17. Even 
when it is a noun, the indirect has a strong tendency to precede the direct object. 
In view of the frequency of entirely abnormal orders in Daniel, it is strange that 
so few arrangements for emphasis exist. Ewald (quoted by Driver, Heb. Tenses, 

• Hebrew Terms, p. 800. 

t Cf. article “ Some of the Imperfects in the Deutero-Isalah "in the Proceedings of the AmerC 
can Oriental Society , 1881. 
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pp. 305-6) notes the following variations for emphasis, viz.: Object, predicate , sub¬ 
ject, which puts the emphasis on the subject. This order occurs once in Daniel, 
9;26. (2) Object , subject , predicate , a very rare arrangement which does not occur 
at all in Daniel. It is regular for the participle, but there is no case of it to be 
found in Daniel, though the participial construction is very common as is usual 
with late Hebrew. (3) Subject , object , predicate . This is not found in Daniel. It 
makes prominent the subject and is a common enough arrangement. (4) Predi¬ 
cate , object , subject . This order, which emphasizes the subject, is found in 10:18, 
but this single occurrence may be explained by the fact that the object iB a pro¬ 
noun, and being after and construed with 2, the writer regards it as 
practically equivalent to an indirect object and hence regularly places it after the 
predicate, as we have seen he is in the habit of doing. It is thus very evident 
that the writer does not avail himself of those strikingly emphatic arrangements 
which are so great an advantage to the style of the earlier prophets, especially 
Isaiah. In the case of the relative clause the chief fact of interest is that in all 
clauses where the relative pronoun is the direct object of the verb, there is no 
instance where the pronoun also occurs as the real object. This would indicate a 
time when had entirely passed over from being merely a relative particle or 

• • mm* 

• * 

nota relationis, into the true functions of a relative pronoun. 

Passing now to the comparison of Daniel with other books, we take up Eccle¬ 
siastes. It is needless to argue here for the late date of this book. As the writer 
in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica remarks, that on the continent, if one were to 
set about proving that Solomon did not write Ecclesiastes, it would be equivalent 
to adducing evidence toward a demonstration that the world does not stand still. 
Assuming its late date therefore, this book may serve to show us the state of the 
syntax in later Hebrew as evidenced by the order of words. By an examination 
of all clauses consisting of subject and finite verb we find that 35£ per cent, of 
these are of the order subject-predicate, and this, after giving the benefit of the 
doubt to all possible circumstantial clauses or arrangements for emphasis, etc. 
This is not far from the 32J per cent, of such inverted order in Daniel. In the 
case of the simple nominal sentence in Ecclesiastes, the occurrence of the abnor¬ 
mal order predicate-subject is 20fr per cent. This is again to be compared with 
the 28 i per cent, of a like arrangement in Daniel. Are these book very far apart 
in time ? or is an inference that they are not, to be met by the objection, that 
such a looseness might have prevailed over a century-long period, and that thus, 
books which are hundreds of years apart may exhibit the same peculiarities? 
This is a valid objection and a comparison as limited as the above is not conclu¬ 
sive. The length of time during which such syntactical anarchy prevailed must 
be further defined and limited as to the terminus a quo . A tabulation of the 
declarative sentence in the Hebrew of Ezra was therefore made with the follow¬ 
ing results: Comp, nominal clause, not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, 
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etc., 28iV percent.; simple nominal clause, order pred.-subj. 18} percent. Assum¬ 
ing some period subsequent to the time of Nehemiah as the date of this book it 
will be noted that an author writing at this time, is a degree less loose and irregular 
than the writer of Ecclesiastes at the time of the Maccabees(?), or Daniel writing, 
as alleged, in the time of the captivity. Passing on to an earlier time and exam¬ 
ining Malachi (former half of the fifth century ?) we find these results: Comp, 
nominal clause not circumstantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., 16 per cent.; 
simple nominal clause order pred.-subj., 19} per cent. That is, the inversion of the 
finite verb with its subject is less than one-half as frequent as in Daniel. But an 
examination of an exilic author practically contemporaneous with the alleged date 
of Daniel ought to furnish results not less interesting than those obtained from 
Ecclesiastes. For this purpose the prophecy of Ezekiel was used. Time did not 
permit the writer to tabulate more than ten chapters, but it is thought that these 
are sufficient for the basis of a fair induction. The declarative sentence in this 


material more nearly approaches harmony with the principles which were laid 
down at the outset. These are the results: Comp, nominal clause, not circum¬ 
stantial, nor arranged for emphasis, etc., .08} per cent, simple nominal clause 
order pred.-subj., 13 per cent. That is, the two abnormal orders are respectively 
about one-fourth and less than one-half as frequent as in Daniel. We can here 
trace a development, beginning with Ezekiel, some phases of which are quite 
definite and which it may be well to note. It is noticeable in the earlier litera¬ 
ture that two clauses with verbal predicate following the subject in both, are 
found together, their juxtaposition being explained by desire for contrast between 
the two subjects. In Arabic where this order occurs, if the clause is not circum¬ 
stantial, a contrast with another subject is always implied. Cf. Quran, II. 221, 


• iDT, pT it 40$ . “ These invite to the 

fire, but Ood invites to Paradise....;” see also II. 271. This is an invariable 
and rigid rule in Arabic and also in earlier Hebrew, which shows very plainly 
what was the normal rule. The occurrence of such contrasted clauses is very 
frequent in Ezekiel, and of this the seventh chapter presents a striking example. 


I 


contains no less than fourteen such emphatic inversions, i. e. seven pairs 


23: • Don *vym o’on ostro hn'jd rwr’o 

tt t:t ^ t : * t - : t:t1ytt 


This 


method of revelling in antithesis seems to be a favorite one with this prophet. 
But at this time, emphatic contrast in thus placing two inverted clauses together is 
not the invariable significance, for the same device came to be employed in pre¬ 
senting two parallel propositions, especially in the case of comparison. This was 
sharply to call attention to the two subjects as possessing something common in 


respective actions or qualities predicated of them both 


DIN *3 


: cyiy -frv bnyh • This usage may perhaps explain the 

later degeneration, for the comparison is not so strongly emphatic as the contrasted 
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clauses like the example from Ezekiel. In Malachi’s three chapters there are 
four such couplets, yet not entirely such as those in Ezekiel. The first (1:4) pre¬ 
sents two strongly contrasted subjects, but in the second (1:5) the contrast is 
doubtful. It is rather the presentation of two co-ordinate facts and not for com¬ 
parison either. The third (2:6) again presents a strong contrast, while the fourth 
(3:6) seems to offer a new example in which beside the contrast expressed, the 
first clause presents the reason for the second. Ezra contains but one example of 


this usage, i. e., 9=6: rfru wotfw nty ti? an ’3 

: D’Ot if? • Here we have two co-ordinate and practically synonymous clauses. 

* * T * 

There is no contrast here as in the earlier language. But it is in Ecclesiastes that we 
find this usage reaching its climax; the inverted couplets are very common, some¬ 
times presenting strong contrasts and again the two facts being merely co-ordinate, 
and seeming to be thus inverted and placed together from the analogy presented 
in the case of the comparison. For as in the comparison, the two similar facts 
are graphically put together by bringing into prominence the two subjects, so here 
the two co-ordinate and perhaps identical truths are presented in the same way, 
though there is no comparison and not necessarily the slightest emphasis. As an 
example of emphatic contrast cf. Eccl. 7:26b: flJOO 31D 

y • • • •• Y # Y • • • * 

: na NDim; and on the other hand for the j uxtaposition of two simply 

t v t • •• : 


co-ordinate statements, without any emphasis because of the inverted order, cf. 
10:9 03 ?3D’ O’Vy ypi3 DH3 32fJT 0*J3N J^DO • There has plainly 

T 1 Y T • •• V T ••W'ymm . T W- . — 

been then a degeneration in the usage and significance of two such inverted con¬ 
tiguous clauses, contrasting very strongly with the earlier rigid use, which was 


as presented in the Arabic 


case 


find the decay complete. In 11:41 there is possibly an example of this usage, but 
more probably the latter of the two inverted clauses, is circumstantial. One other 
only is to be found, 11:26 ciotJ/’ 1 iTR3g>* iJQfifl ’^3JO • There is 

I • • Y “ •• • • 

not the slightest emphasis on either of these clauses; the writer seems not to 
appreciate the force which such an arrangement should imply. Its elder usage is 
far below the horizon of his knowledge, and the precedence of the subject has 
little significance to his mind. 

Another method of emphasis in the earlier language was the expression of 
the pronoun as subject, though already implied in the verbal form. If the clause 
stood alone, unless very strong emphasis was desired, the pronominal subject fol¬ 
lowed the verb, but if it stood joined to another clause with which contrast was 
desired both subjects preceded, as we have noted was customary in the case just 
considered. There is a fine example of this in Mai. 1:4, DhflN HSil 


• * • • 
> • • 


• * 


• But as the language developed from its earlier simplicity into a style* less 
severe and more full, the pronoun came to be used in cases where no special empha¬ 
sis was desired or expressed. This usage finds its greatest development in Eccle¬ 
siastes, but it is to be noted that at this period this unemphatic pronoun always 
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follows the verb , e. g., Eccl. 2:1, ’3*73 ’mOK. otherwise some emphasis 

• 9 • «■» 

• • • • • 

is implied. But in Daniel, not only does the superfluous pronoun frequently 
occur, but in quite a number of cases it precedes the verb . Not less than nine such 
are to be found, (two of which are periphastic), e. g., 9:23, ?wunn n^nns 
TUrf? TIN3 UKt131 N’T ■ Another example of the same phrase is to be 

• • : • T • “ TT TT 

found in 10:12. This construction also occurs in Ezra in six instances and not 
being found at all in Ecclesiastes, the fact would favor the position of the latter 
before Ezra, which is given it by Ewald. There is one case in Ecclesiastes where 
the pronoun does precede, viz., 1:12, but this is probably 

• • y • • • * I • •• 

designed to make prominent the subject. A similar arrangement is found once 
in Daniel, 8:27 possibly with the same object. 

* • •• • t • 

It is to be noted that the order of words in participial clauses is more regular 
in the earlier books. The percentage of inverted order, that is predicate-subject, is 
as follows: Ezekiel, .13ft; Malachi, .10; Ezra, .16J; Ecclesiastes, .18-ft; Daniel,. 19. 

These clauses have already been included of course under simple nominal 
sentences. In connection with the participle it is interesting to note that in the 
material examined the periphrastic construction occurs only in Ezra and Daniel; 
once in the former, five times in the latter. Of these five in Daniel, the inverted 
order subject-predicate is found in three. 

In conclusion, the material classified presents the following order when 
arranged according to percentage of irregularity, comprising all inversions in the 
declarative sentence: Ezekiel, .10}; Malachi, .16}; Ezra, .25; Ecclesiastes, .27}; 
Daniel, .30}. 

It is not claimed for a moment that this arrangement is definitely chronologi¬ 
cal, but the great gulf between Ezekiel and Daniel is very significant, and it 
seems to be true that the intervening books bridge it quite satisfactorily. Neither 
is this development without parallel; we are presented with an exactly similar 
phenomenon in the order of the Assyrian sentence. The historical inscriptions 
show a development, from the rigid observance of the rule for the subsequence of 
the verb in the time of Tiglath Fileser I. to a freedom so great in the time of 
Asurbanipal, that the opposite order predominates.* That is, a much more exten¬ 
sive change has taken place in the Assyrian than is claimed for the Hebrew 

during practically the same length of time. In view of this analogy, we cannot 

* 

but think that the facts presented are some additional indication of the late date 
of Daniel. They may not be conclusive alone, but in connection with the many 
other considerations which point the same way, they seem very significant. It 
seems reasonable to the writer that such an examination of the hexateuehal docu¬ 
ments might furnish some interesting indications as well as in other fields and it 
is to be hoped that the time is not far distant when the historical development of 
Hebrew syntax shall have been definitely determined and arranged. 

* This fact is obtained from investigations made by Dr. Lester Bradner, Jr., of Tale Univer¬ 
sity, which will appear in the next number of Hebraica. 
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II. A-fcap-pu = tap-pu = Hebrew nStO » coping. 

mm • • 

According to KB. II. 136-7, Esarhaddon used for his buildings (i$u) guSuri 
rabflti (i 5 u) dim-me girfiti (i 9 u) a-tap-pi (i 9 u) erinu (i$u) Sur¬ 
ma n 1 (I R. 47, 14a) translated by Abel large beams , high posts , door-posts of 

cedar - and cypress-wood. 

Harper, AEI. p. 14, reads here and Col. VI. 2, a-bi-me, with Norris, Dic¬ 
tionary, I. 40, while Strassmaier’s reading a-tap-pi (IF. 2359) is followed by 
Abel and others. In favor of this reading, it may be stated that the signs tap 
and pi can very easily run together so closely as to form the signs bi (kas) 
and me (Sip). 

Winckler, Sargon-texte , pp. 72, 426 ; 92, 75 ; 136, 164 (= Kb. ii. 76); 140, 36 

and 154,116, we find promiscuously the reading (i 9 ) tap-pi and (i$) dap-pi, 
in the glossary only tap-pu = door-post. 

I read throughout (i$) tap*pi and connect with it the (i$) a-tap-pi of 
Esarh. v. 15 and vi. 2. Tappu, or with prosthetic a a-tap-pu, stands for 
tap’u and this for tapbu and is equivalent to the Hebrew HfitO (from PTfitD 

mm a • 

= Arabic which in architecture is “ the coping ” (II Kgs. vii. 9 ), 3 or the 

pinnacle-like fence of flat roofs, a roof enclosure, or corbel; this meaning suits the 
context very well, e. g., Col. VI. 2 , the a tap pi, being the copings of the 
dimme 9 irfiti, are of cedar-and cypress-wood, and are placed upon them as 
the ku-lul ba-be-Si-in, to complete, or round off the doors. The passages 
quoted from the Sargon-texte conclusively show that a-tap-pi is the same as 
tap-pi, for they read, without exception, (i 9 ) tap-pi kulul babesin emid, 


Hurman is the oonstr. of Sur-man-nu; it is a genuine Semitic word, being derived from 
the verb Saramu, and aform like allftnu, etc.; SurmGnu, Sur’inu, -etc., are byforms. 

ife-pu-u is mentioned in II R. 89, 63 as a synonym of Salu (nSi?) and na-pa-gu (to 
jump 7); also see 49, 64; Strassmaier, Nabonidus , 499, 1. 18, we read bu-u?-QU ga itti blti 
k&ri ti-pu-u = the shed which is in connexion with the oarret. (Wiener Zeitschrift /Ur die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes , Vol. IV, 117sq.; Tallquist, Die Sprache des Contracts Nabu-n&’ids, pp. 74 and 
76, translates bit bti^cu by “the addition" (Anbau) and tepu by “to spread out.") 

* All these (great buildings) were of costly stones according to the measures of hewed stones 
sawed with saws, within and without, even from the foundation unto the coping, and so on the 
outside toward the great court. • 
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just as Esarh. vi. 2, the only difference being atappi in the one and tappi 
in the other cases . 4 

III. a n t a 1 d eclipse. 

antalti and attalti have usually been considered Akkadian loan words, 
anta = eliS and lu = katamu to cover, make obscure (cf. KGF. 341, rem. 1 ; 
ZK. I. 259-261; A V. 919; Zb. 6 , rem. 1; also see Jensen's Kosmologie, p. 32). It 

is, however, a Semitic noun derived from natalu, in the meaning of kMinuv. 

Ill R. 58 (No. 8 ) 50 we read a-ta-lu-u (var. to AN-MI) uSetaq; II R. 
48, 29cd we read at-ta-lu-u and ibid., 30-31 an-ta-lu (for lu see Ht. 
119,12 and 126,25; ZK. I. 259) = a-da-ru 5a Sin and dmu da’mu (Dm) 
a dark day; also III R. 70, 50, where u-tu-lu is followed by an-ta-lu = 
a-da-ru 5a Sin and lu = katamu (OrO)and dalabu(ff?-|, IIR.48,45cd) 
whence the Akkadian etymology of antalti; attalti is an eclipse of the moon 
(according to Jensen, Kosmologie , 32, a total eclipse), while galulu is a solar 

eclipse ; cf. Asm. I. 44, Senn. I. 6 and II R. 48, 5 ; 49, 42. 

The fact that the Akkadian may have a similar expression for the same phe¬ 
nomenon, cannot militate against a Semitic derivation . 5 

* IIR. 21,14b we read ku-lu [lu] preceded by ka-[li]-lum and acoordinir to Del. Prol. 174, 
rem. 1 = fci-lt-ti bfibani encasements of the doors (V R. 10,102); the same word occurs in V R. 
28, 93cd as a synonym of napsamu bit, rein (ot.V R. 47, 40b = maqgaru 9a pi sis©) and 
also on several contract tablets of Cyrus; Tallqulst's reading oubfitu lu-lu = 1 ‘rSS (Con¬ 
tracts Nabuna’ide, p. 88) has to be corrected to ku-lu-lu according to BAS. i. 885 ad p. 626. 
V R. 28,17 we find gubat ku-lu-li. To the same stem belongs kllilu the setting (of a 
gem); a garland, wreath. Neb. hi. 88; ix. 17. Pognon, Wadt-Brlssa, 76, rem. 1, compares Arabic 

; Del. Oram. 163; kill 119 like a wreath , Esarh. vi. 6; Harper, AEI. Speaking of 

Delitzsch’s Grammar, I should like to point out some errors made by the translator, Prof. 
Kennedy. 165, 35 adannu Is translated: tent (= Zelt), but correct it to time (= Zeit); 139 
§iptu is incantation (Besohw&rung) not conspiracy (Verschwdrung); 1-ql-pa-an-ni (Neb. i.42) 
Is = he ordered me (er gab mlr auf) not he gave me up (er gab mioh auf), as we find on p. 187, 
addenda; also see p. 296 ad IV R. 65, 4 and several other passages. 

»Cf. e. g. 9angd priest = Akkadian sanga, from the Semitic verb nagfl: rui to be 
bright, pure, thus originally = purifier, enlightener, of. n\r Psalm xvm. 29 (BAS. 1 .160, rem. 2); 

while BOR. hi. 120 explains it as “one bound by a vow”; Sb. 148 nanga from nagd district; 
just as balanga from balaku; 9a-ki-ir-ru a drinking-vessel, from 9akaru ("OED Akka¬ 
dian 9aklr II R.22,28 de; Ht. 11,81; illatu power, force, Akkadian el-lat from alalu to 
be strong; also see BAS. 1.168,11. In all these oases Akkadian has undoubtedly borrowed from 
the Assyrian, 1. e. the Assyrian scribes, compiling syllabaries, etc., disfigured and mutilated 
Assyrian words so as to make them appear like Akkadian; to this category belongs a number 
of readings in 8 a., Sb. and Sc., e. g. Sb. 1,2 and 4; 49,68,73,79 and 80,89,116,118,123 sa-xar = 
ep-ru; 130,132,134,189,141, 146 u-sar = 9e-it-tum from eseru; 157,158 sl-gl-9e= ni-qu-u 
from 9aqa9u to slaughter; 169 and 170; 178-181; 186; 190 u-nu = Sub-tu (cf. flnu and 
Onfitu); 193 (of. ZA. iv. 63, No. 21), 212 (of. Hebraica, VII., 89, rem. 17), 215 and 216, 225, 235, 
237, 241-3; 247-8; 257, 260, 261, 269, 278, 280, 282, 290-1, 296, 802, 804, 807, 811; 818 ka-ra from ka- 
ra-ru to surround; 849; 854sq., 878 and many others. It is also strange that the name of the 
moon-god Sin should be derived from the Akkadian zu-en = enzu Lord of wisdom = b61 
n©m©qi, which latter is the title of Ea, not of Sin. 8i-in occurs IV R. 68,9b; ZK. l. 271; 
ZA. i. 227, note g. Could this be the later Assyrian form of the earlier AN §i-nu-um, read 
by M. Jules Oppert on tablet in 1865 (see OOA. ’78,1082) and derived from njtf to change 1 
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IV. Tamkaru and Timkallu. 

Dam-ka-ru, servant , field laborer , is usually derived from the Akkadian 

DAM-KAR; Ht. 35, 838, Del. Lesest? 22,182; DAM being explained as an 
Akkadian prefix having the force of the Arabic Zaid and KAR = ab-bu-ut-tu 
(Ht. 60, Col. IV. 4, 24, 501) fetter (?); Haupt, 8FG. 35-6; etc. 6 The variant 

tam-ka-ru, 7 occurring in several passages, shows that the "1 is due to partial 
assimilation of fi to the following 0; thus jread tamkaru and derive it from 
makaru to buy and to sell (Hebr. *130 to sell); the tam-ka-ru was properly 
“the bought slave.” 8 

Another word of Semitic origin is timkallu or timkallfi architect , 
artist; Senn. Yi. 45 ekallu 8a eli mabriti ma’diS Silturat rabata u 
naklat ina §ipir (ameluti) tim-kal-li-e enquti ana mfiSab belfi- 
tiia uSepiS; this passage supports my etymology from nakalu *?3J to be 
skillful; timkallu stands for tinkallu and is a form like tigmaru, 
tisqaru, etc. 


Y. SE-BAR and §E-ZIR. 

Are usually considered Akkadian ideograms. This would imply that SE itself 
is an ideogram. Granting this, it does not follow by any means that the expressions 
are of Akkadian origin as is usually supposed. § e u m is to be connected with 
>/ ytyti to which belongs Mishnic (J. Hal&vy, ZA. iv. 58); the 

MeS in Se-im-MeS Tig. Pil. vi. 103 merely indicates the quantity; in II R. 
44, 66ab we find the feminine form 8 e-a-tum = §e-Bar, com; and Jensen, 
Kosmologie, 372, reads Del. Lesest. p. 101, Frg. b, 1.7, Seatka for 8e-BAR-ka. 
The ideogram SE = 8 e-um com (e. g. Ht. 26, 556) is the abbreviated construct 
state of the Assyrian 8 e-um, while ibid. No. 557 8e = magaru is abbreviated 
from 8emfi, to hear , listen , a synonym of magaru. 8 e-B AR is a compound 
of this Se + BAR from bard 9 to become full , satisfied , to cat, a synonym of 

li-e-mu (DP? 1 ?) and Se-bu-u (II R. 24, 53ab, sqq.). Se-BAR could there¬ 


in B. 81,72 we have an officer of “tam-qar" perhaps = overseer of the slaves; II R. 7,84; 
V R. 38, 88-89 gh we read 1-bi-ra = dam-ka-ru and dam-qar = damkaru, preceded by 
ma-ag-ri-tu on which see Zb. 48, rem. 2; BAS. 1.14, rem. 6; Jensen, KosmoL 123, rem. 1, and 
ZDMO. 43,198. On 1-bl-ra see Hxbraioa, VII., 82, rem. 3. 
tHt. 89,8 AZAG DAM-GAR-RA = ka-sap tam-ka-ri. 

* V R. 16,22 gh has nothing to do with tamkaru; we read here 8AP-GAL = dam-ga-ru 
(for tam-ga-ru) tub, barrel, a synonym of naSpaku II R. 22,19d; BAS. 1 .177 and 685 SAP 
Is from the Semitic Sap-pu 8b. 218 = a jug from a root according to BAS. i. 583; while 
Tallquist, p. 112, reads sappu = Hebrew • 

• From the same bard I derive ta-bar-ru in such expressions as eubftt ta-bar-ra, 
eto., literally = gestlttlgt (i. e. dyed, said of wools and olothlngs). V R. 61, 47e we read gubat 
ta-bar-ru followed by qubat takiltu (ftbDfi); this taklltu violet purple is, by no means, 
to be confounded with takiltu = omen, as Winckler does in KB. n. 142-8 ad Col. 1.8. Could 

Greek trirof, pi. mra, com, which has no Indo-germanlo etymon, have any connexion with this 
fie-um, Se-a-tum? 


t 

* 
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fore be = s e u m ana bari corn for food = cereals; 8 e - B A R being equivalent 
to 8e-a-turn; §E-BAR-su can be read Se-at-su, but 8e-BAR-8u is to 
be read Se-bar-Su. Like §e-BAR I explain Se-ZIR as a compound of 
§e + zir from zeru seed; thus = corn for seeding purposes. Nabonidus, 445, 
SE-BAR ana § E - ZIR would be corn which was to be used for food is now 
used for seeding purposes. Zehnpfund, BAS. i. 515, still considers both expres¬ 
sions as Akkadian ideograms* 


* The next number of Hibbjlica will contain etymologies, among others, of Sfitu, south- 
wind, pagltu and pagfttu, ta-a-an the complement after cardinal numerals and GAB- 

BI = mablru. 
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A PHOENICIAN SEAL. 

By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Fh. D., 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The material of this seal* is a dark agate of quite ordinary quality, inter¬ 
spersed with streaks and spots of bright jasper on the under side. In contradis¬ 
tinction to the ordinary character of the material, which, with cornelian, is the 
most common substance of Phoenician seals, the design and inscription on it 
are unusually interesting and so far as can be ascertained unique. 

The stone is pierced at the oblong ends, no doubt for being set in a circular 
clasp, such as is figured in Perrot and Chipiez’s History of Art in Phoenicia, I., 
p. 241. This clasp was in turn surmounted by a ring through which the cord was 
passed that, permitted the seal to be worn around the neck.f The shape of the 
seal with its convex surface and flat bottom recalls the Egyptian scarab while the 
fact that, as is the case with so many of the Phoenician seals, nothing more than 
the general outlines of the beetle have been copied with no attempt at detail, also 
proves that for the artist the 4 scarab ’ shape did not have the sacred importance 
which a pious Egyptian would attach to it.J The conclusion that may thus be 
drawn from a consideration of the shape as revealing to a certain extent Egyptian 

influence, without an adherence to Egyptian ideas, accords with the character of 

+ 

the design on the seal The figure is clearly that of a demon whose attitude, as 
well as the instrument he holds in his left hand, suggests a contest in which he 
is engaged. Apart from the crescent and star above the head which are so dis¬ 
tinctly Babylonian, the wings, claws and tail also point to southern Mesopotamia 
as the source of the design. Nor need we seek long for a satisfactory explanation 
of the figure. The fight between a monster and a deity, based presumably upon the 
tale of the dragon Tiamat and the god Marduk, occurs as a quite frequent repre¬ 
sentation on Babylonian seals, both of ancient and more modem make, but the 

* The property of Mayer Sulzberger, Esq., of Philadelphia, by whom it was kindly placed at 
my disposal. The reproduction on a somewhat larger scale than the original is by the Levy- 
type process of Philadelphia. 

tThls method of attaching the seal is interesting as forming the link which leads from the 
seal cylinder suspended around the neck to the seal ring. It would appear thkt the Phoeni¬ 
cians were not only the first, as Perrot and Chlpiez, ib . p. 239, suggest, to fix seals in rings but 
through them, if not directly, then indirectly, the next step was taken of wearing the seal on 
the finger. The natural evolution in the shape of the seal corresponding to this change in the 
fashion of wearing it, may be represented by the following scale—long cylinder, oone, scarab- 
eoids, gradually toned down till the more or less flat surface, in circular or square form is 
reached. 

% See Perrot and Chlpiez, History of Art in Pfioenlcta , I., 239. 
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variations in which this design is met with are numerous. This monster some¬ 
times appears with the head of a bull or a unicorn, again of a lion, and again appar¬ 
ently of a bird; now with wings and sometimes without wings, with an instru¬ 
ment in his hand and without one, # etc. Another and more important variation 
occurs when instead of against one monster, we find the deity fighting two mons¬ 
ters, one on either side, and corresponding to this enlargement of the “ motif,” 
we find a curtailing of it on other seals by a representation of the monster alone. 
This curtailing of a design is particularly common on seals of “ Phoenician ” 
manufacture superinduced no doubt by the smaller size of their seals as compared 
with those of the Babylonians, but it is to be noticed that it also occurs on seals 
of unquestioned Babylonian origin. So for example, the scene so common in seals 
of the worship of a deity, is curtailed by a representation of two persons instead 
of three or of the deity alone without the worshipers or of the worshiper alone, 
and again where we find on seals the crescent and star (or stars) alone or the tree, 
column, altar or the like without any accompaniment, we are justified in connect¬ 
ing these symbols with the worship “ motif,” and as originally forming part of a 
more complete scene.t Coming back to our seal, the attitude of the demon it 
seems to me, receives its explanation only if we suppose some figure before him 
against whom the attack is directed and I have, therefore, no hesitation in con¬ 
necting the figure in some way with one of the Babylonian dragons and curtailed 
from some more complete scene. But the figure, while thus traceable to Babylo¬ 
nian models, cannot be called entirely Babylonian. There are at least, two 
details which may be set down as revealing Egyptian influence, viz., the head and 
the dress. In all the representations on distinctively Babylonian or Assyrian cyl¬ 
inders or on other works of Babylonian art, one finds no head like the one we 
have here, whereas the wolf-life features do most strongly suggest the Egyptian 
deity “Anubis.” True, the snout on the Egyptian representations of the god is 
usually somewhat longer and sharper, but such a deviation is exactly one for 
which we ought to be prepared in a design based upon a mixture of Babylonian 
and Egyptian figures and in which through the preponderance of the Babylonian 
elements, we are not justified in looking for more than traces of Egyptian influ¬ 
ence. Again, the dress of the demon is peculiar. As a general thing the Baby- 
lono-Assyrian demons are naked; and moreover the ordinary garment on 
Babylonian seals is the loosely hanging one which permits the leg to be easily 
uncovered or the “hoop-skirt.” An approach to our tight-fitting tunic may be 
recognized in the demons from a slab in ASurbanipal’s palace,! but the late 

•See Menant-Le Clercq Collection Le CUrcq , Cat.-Rais etc., PI. xxxl. t PL xxxiii.; also Nos. 
SSBSJbis, No. 160 is a curious combination of two bulls and two lions against a deity. Menant-Le 
Clercq fail to distinguish between representations of animal sacrifice and what are distinctly 
oontests between deities and monsters. 

t Numerous examples in Menant-Le Clercq, ib. Nos. 245,255,250-261 PI. xx. etc. See also Per- 
rot and Chipiez, History of Art <n Chaldaea , I. p. 74. 

t Cf. Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Chaldaea , I., p. 61. 
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period of this monument together with other indications warrant the suspicion of 
foreign influence. In Egypt, however, the tight-fitting short tunic is the common 
one and on an Egypto-Phoenician seal,* containing several distinct “Anubis” 
figures we have almost the exact counterpart of the dress on our seal. We con¬ 
clude then that the design shows that peculiar mixture of Babylonian and 
Egyptian element which has been ascertained to be the characteristic of Phoeni¬ 
cian art in general, corresponding to the general eclecticism prevailing in the 
religious ideas and customs of the Phoenicians. Before proceeding to the inscrip¬ 
tion which further fixes the seal as distinctly “ Phoenician,” the question may be 
raised whether there are any indications in the design that justify conclusions as 
to its date. To this I venture to reply that the wings argue in favor of a 
late period. In the first place although distinctly Babylonian in shape, their large 
size in proportion to the stature of the animal shows a pronounced departure 
from early and even late Babylonian models. They are certainly not Egyptian, 
and approach the variation found in monuments of the Persian period. As a 
further indication of an influence that is neither Egyptian nor Babylonian, atten¬ 
tion might be directed to the manner in which the wings are attached to the 
demons. They do not appear to be growths on the figure as is always the case in 
Babvlono-Assyrian as well as Egyptian deities and monsters, but fastened to the 
animal by means of the belt around the waist, a feature which suggests the artifi¬ 
cial attachment of wings in Greek art, as in the case of Hermes. At all events 
and be this as it may, the departure from Babylonian and Egyptian ideas on the 
seal is sufficiently pronounced to make a very late date preferable to an early one, 
and furthermore to suggest a place of manufacture for the seal removed from 
Egyptian or Babylonian centres of art. The inscription points in the same direc¬ 
tion. It consists of two parts one to each side of the figure, the letters appearing 
reversed. Beginning with the side behind the figure, I read as follows: 

The characters are clearly cut and but for the curious form of one of them, might 
belong to a very early period. This one is the Heth which here has a somewhat 
unusual shape. The cross line at the top, it ought to be added, turns out upon 
microscopic examination to be due to a dent in the stone, so that the latter comes 
quite near the form it has in late Phoenician seals and in monuments, more par¬ 
ticularly those of western origin. 

■ 

Regarding the juxtaposition of the two names, one might be tempted to sup¬ 
pose the first to be a title but for the fact that titles in Phoenician monuments, as 
among Semites in general, are invariably placed after the name of the persons 

* Perrot and Chlpiez, History of Art in Phoenicia, I., p. 265, flg. 192. See also the Egypto-As¬ 
syrian seals In Menant-Le Cleroq, Nos. 886-89; and (PI. xxxvili.) 386 bis and 386 ter. 
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to whom they belong.* Again it hardly seems reasonable to take as 

“servant” literally, as some scholars in such cases are inclined to do. While no 
doubt the origin of proper names containing the element followed by the 
name of some deity is due to a supposed actual relation of master and servant 
between a worshipper and his god, still the consciousness of this meaning attach¬ 
ing to the word must have died out when proper names from being invocations 
pronounced over a person and attached to him as a kind of talismanic formula 
grew to be simple appellations. Corresponding with this growth, the name of the 
deity following upon 'abd came to be chosen quite promiscuously and with no 
defined religious aim. It will therefore be most satisfactory to assume with Levy 
(Pkoenizische Studien, IV., p. 72), whom Euting (Punische Steine, p. 11) is inclined 
to follow, that the word for son has been left out. This omission is very 
common on Palmyrene monuments (e. g. Sachau, ZDMO ., 1SS1, p. 424, and see 
Levy and Euting as above), and has with a great show of probability been traced 
to Greek influence—a supposition that, it will be seen, strengthens the general 
indications above referred to in favor of a late date for the seal. Taking the 
LamSdh at the beginning as the ordinary sign of possession the inscription is to 
be rendered thus: 

[seal of] A d 6 n g al 1 a h (son of) ’A b d a m 6 n r a b. 



Both names are new and extremely interesting. The first is compounded 
of two elements, the well-known A don and a stem that has not as yet 
been met with on Phoenician inscriptions. A don appears as a general thing 
in Phoenician proper names combined with some other deity. Thus we have 

■MTH*. pttODtfK tt’OEOTK . But these names are not to be 

placed in the same category with such combinations as | 

♦ Only In the case of deities we find such descriptive epithets as ' nttS pH 1 ? placed 

before the name itself, though occasionally also after the name (e. g. Corpus Inscr. Sem., I M p. 

24sqq.). 
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pan-mn where the idea conveyed is of the amalgamation of two deities, 
nor are they parallel with combinations of 

awbyi, where a particular manifestation of Baal is indicated, but the 
common use of A don as a mere epithet of deity (pK 1 ? pSJ'Jp , 

prbyib , etc.), and also of persons an( * Levy, P/ioeniz - 

ische Studien , III., p. 34sqq.; IV., p. 7), as also its use in such names as 

(see Schroeder Phoenix . Spr ., pp. 9 and 178), shows that the word 
from designating originally a specific deity has advanced even beyond the stage 
of a generic term for “deity” like the Babylonian ilu to a term for “lord,” 
or “master,” being used precisely like the Hebrew equivalent, as Muenter, 
Religion d. Karthager , p. 25,* already recognized. Accordingly A d 6 n b e 1 and 
Eshmunadon are to be rendered simply, “the lord Bel” and “Eshmun is 
master,” and applying this conclusion to the name on our seal, it will be seen that 
we are not justified in taking as a verb, of which A don as a deity is the 
subject, but on the contrary if there is a divine element in the name it must be 
sought in the second part. The question now arises, what is ? There is 
no trace of a god galab or gallah among any of the Semites and the mean¬ 
ing of the stem which, from its occurrence in Hebrew, Arabic and several of the 
Aramaic languages, is very well known, makes it improbable that it should have 
ever been the name of a deity. With a primitive meaning like “scrape” or the 
like, we find the stem used in all the three groups mentioned for “ shaving,” more 
particularly the hair of the head, but in Hebrew at least, also of the face and other 
parts of the body. In Arabic, where the stem has a wider usage, it obtains the 
force also of plucking, rendering bald or bare (see Lane's Arabic Dictionary , s. v.) 
and allied meanings, while in Syriac the metaphorical application to “ revealing, 
exposing” and then “expanding” appears to prevail. The Old Testament usage 
of the stem is particularly instructive, and the close relationship existing between 
Phoenician and Hebrew warrants us in starting from the latter for an explana¬ 
tion of the name under consideration. Almost all the passages in which the 
word occurs have a bearing on the religious significance which in the primi¬ 
tive Semitic ritual was attached to the cutting off of the hair. Both in the refer¬ 
ence to the leper (Lev. 13:33; 14:8,9), and to the nazir (Num. 6:9,18) rfw 
is used of the ordained shaving off of the hair, in the case of the former of the 
w f hole body, in the latter of the head, and since under the aspect of taboo both 
leper and nazir were “ sacred ” there can be no doubt of the sacrificial purpose 
which the ceremony originally served.t Again in the case of the woman captured 
in war (Deut. 21:12), we have the gal ah ceremony (for the head alone), which 

* An approach to the use of SjO like JTK appears In such a phrase as IV SjO mpSoS. 
i. e. to Melkart, the master of Tyre (Gesenlus, Script. Ling. Ptioen ., p. 96). 

t See the admirable discussion of “Hair-offerings” and Hair-rituals among the Semites in 
W. E. Smith’s Religion of the Semites, pp. 806-15, where also references to the copious literature 
on the subject will be found. 
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here appears to be a rite of initiation into the tribe of the captor ;* thirdly there 
is the prohibition against shaving of the head and beard as a rite of initiation 
in the case of priests, recorded in Lev. 21:5 and Ezek. 44:20, and finally we have 
the valuable testimony of Jer. 41:5 to the actual religious practice, and the words 

of Isa. 7:20, "ji .tow ’rw rxinn ova , which, as the refer¬ 
ence at the'end of the verse to the head, limbs and “ also beard ” suggest, receive 

additional force by being brought into connection with some gal alj-ritual. 

Now there is abundant evidence that at all times the shaving of the head was 
observed as a rite among the Phoenician priestsf and wherever Phoenician wor¬ 
ship spread, as for example in the rites of the Phrygian Cybele,t the galalj- 
ceremony is found. According to Lucian indeed (De Dea Syria, ? 55) the rite 
was practised by all persons at Hierapolis, where, as a preliminary to citizenship, 
they had to “shave their head and eyebrows.”? However this may be, we have 
now also the direct testimony of the inscriptions to the religious significance of 
the tonsure among the Phoenicians. On a Phoenician monument found near 
Lamaka ( Corpus Inscr. Sem., I., p. 92sqq.) there is a mention among those 
entitled to the temple revenues (Facies A, 1.12), 

which Kenan renders tonsoribus operantibus pro ministerio. However the diffi¬ 
cult word following upon is to be understood, there is no doubt, 

as Renan suggests in his note to the passage (ibid., p. 95), that the reference 
is to the barbers attached to the temple, for the purpose of performing the 
tonsure on the priests. The further proof for the sacredness of this office is 
furnished by the title “barber of the gods,” i. e., “sacred barber,” 

given to individuals on two Phoenician inscriptions ( Sabite Marie, 17S4 and 2110, 
cf. CIS., I., p. 71). 

* In addition to the shaving of the head, there is also ordered the cutting of the nails. With 
this rite may be compared the injunction in the so-called “Sumerian family-laws” (V R. *25, 31 
Haupt’s SFG., p. 34) to cut off the nails in the case of the son who severs the legal status 
existing between himself and his father, and in the case of the same severance between 
son and mother, the cutting off—in both cases the verb gall&bu is used—of the muttatu, 
which I cannot help thinking, despite Haupt’s suggestive remarks, Dcitr. z. Assyr., I., pp. 15,16, 
must refer to hairs (perhaps to beard as sign of manhood or the hairs circa mcmbrum virile). 
It seems to me that here too the rite symbolized originally the formal exit from one tribe or 
family and admittance into another. The transition from this view to the observance of the 
custom as a mark of subjection and then sign of disgrace, which appears already to prevail at 
the time of the “Sumerian” laws, is a natural one, when once the ideas underlying the rite are 
lost sight of or outgrown. 

+ See Mover’s Phocnizicn , I., 5?2-87, on the priesthood among the Phoenicians. 

x The connection between the Pbyrgian and Phoenician rites is now universally admitted. 
See Ramsay in the Encyclop. Brit, article (9th ed., Vol. XVIII., p. 853a). Creuzer, Symbolik and 
MviholoQie d. Altcn Voclker , II., 389, already established the practical identity of the Cybele and 
Ashtarte rites, and he is followed by Boettger, Idcen zur Kumt-Mythologie , I., p. *281. 

S It is in this sense I think that the passage is to be interpreted, for when Lucian says “every 
one who entered the city,” he can certainly mean only those who came for the purpose of 
settling there. Whether Lucian is altogether exaot in stating that the priestly tonsure was 
universal is another matter. One is inclined to suspect that the “shaving of the hair” refers 
merely to the custom, referred to in Lev. 19:27, of cutting off the hair and beard, which is some¬ 
thing different from the g a 1 a ^ - ceremony. 
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Coining back now to our name Adfingallafc, it will readily be admitted 
that there is everything in favor of assuming a meaning for the stem , sim¬ 
ilar to that which it obtains in Hebrew and that further this second element in 
the name stands in some connection with the religious tonsure. We may advance 
a step further and venture to assign a specific meaning to this second element. 
If 3^, which, as referring to a profession, is probably to be read gallab (cf. 
Schroeder, Phoenix. Sprache , p. 167), is the barber, gallafc as the “shaven” or 
“shorn one”* would appear to be an appropriate name for the initiated one 
or more specifically for the priest. Is there any evidence in favor of this 
assumption? Now it is significant that this very word in late Hebrew 

T “ 

has become the common expression for “priest.” The general supposition 
has been that it was first applied to Christian monks as a nickname because 
of the tonsure, which it is interesting to recall, was also prescribed by the 
Catholic Church as a preliminary to initiation into clerical orders. It occurs 
in TiSbi’s Hebrew Dictionary. Buxtorf (Lexicon Chalcl. s. v.) also notes the 
word, and while I am unable to trace its use beyond the appearance of Christian¬ 
ity, there is nothing improbable in the supposition that as so many words current 
in “ modem ” Hebrew, it is very old. From the Hebrew it appears to have made 
its way into Arabic. In what is known as the Mauritanian-Arabic version of the 
Pentateuch (published by Th. Erpenius, Leyden, 1622) the word tn:>. Gen. 47:22, 


is translated and its occurrence here would go to show that the term 


designation in Phoenician for “ priest ” by the side of > which occurs rather 
frequently, as also does the fern. jUflD once (Eshmuna§ar Inscript. 15), and like 
the Hebrew equivalent suggested by the tonsure which distinguished the Phoeni¬ 
cian priests. In further support of this proposition I would call attention to a 
was not necessarily a nickname and that it was not restricted in its application to 
Christian monks.t My proposition then is to take in our name as an actual 


* So I propose to read, since the kattform of the Semitic noun indicates both a profes¬ 
sion and a habitual condition. See Stade, Hehr. Gram., 6217a; Caspnri, Arab. Gram., 5th ed., 

w 

6 234. Compare with nbl “one who has been shorn,” Arabic “one who has been per¬ 
fumed,” but also used of the “perfumer.” ^ 

t See Castellus, Lex. Heptaulotton , s. v., nSa , where the word is also applied to a “celibate”; 
also Golius, Lex. Arab., s. v M and (following Golius) Freytag, Lex. Arab.-Lot. s. v. The native 
Arabic lexicographers do not record the word, nor does Gawdlikl mention it. 


X occurs also as a proper name in Arabic, e. g„ ^ 

(Kilab al-FIhriet ed Fluegel , p. 202, 28; Ibn Khallican, Blogr. Diet. (S 
expressly mentioned as an an?&ri, may fairly be considered to hi 

name. There are also names of places formed of the stem nbj, 

LgJLsiil ( Jacut ed WuestenfeJd , II., p. 98), and Talmud Babli Xfc 

# 

place 'nbl in 8odom. 





I 



I 
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curious and interesting term which has hitherto been involved in considerable 
obscurity. 

Homan writers make frequent mention of the Phyrgian worship which was 
introduced into Home at the time of the second Punic war.* The deity around 
w hich the worship that appeared so strange to the Romans centered, was Cybele, 
the mater magna , and the officiating priests are invariably termed by the Homans, 
galli. Now the close connection between Phyrgian and Phoenician rites (as inti¬ 
mated above) is placed beyond all doubts by the testimony of Lucian who applies 
the very same term yd/2 (De Dea Syria , \\ 5,15, 55) to the Syrian priests-t 
The etymology currently Adopted by Roman and Greek writers (e. g. Festus 
De Verb . Signif. Ovid Festi IV. 363, Pliny Hist. Net. V., 3 147, Suidas Lexicon, 
s. v., etc.) and that is still followed in modern works (so in the new edition 
of Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities) derives the word from a 
river Gall us in Phyrgia (a tributary of the Sangarius) the waters of which were 
thought to have the power of making those who drank of them mad, and 
the name was accordingly applied to the priests of Cybele because of the 
fury they exhibited in the performance of the religious rites. The lameness of 

m 

such an etymological tour de force needs no comment. Hieronymos followed by 
others tried to connect the word with the Gauls but naturally without success. 
Creuzer, Symbolik and Mythol ., II., 370, thinks it is a “ Bithynian ” word. Boett- 
ger, Ideen zur Kunst Mythol ., I., 280, explains it as u wanderer,” but upon what 
grounds I do not know. Movers (Pkonizier, I., 687) is the first of modem writers 
to properly seek for a Semitic origin of a word that belongs to a worship so dis¬ 
tinctly Semitic, but the etymology he proposes, from “ to turn,” in allusion 
to the dances of the Phoenician and Phyrgian priests has no warrant and can 
hardly be called happy. Sayce, who in a note in his Hibbert Lectures (p. 62), and 
without offering the slightest proof connects the word with the Assyrian kalu (an 
epithet of the priests) needs only a passing mention. Strangely enough, Alexan¬ 
der Polyhistor (Mueller, Fragm . Histor. Graec., III., p. 202) preserves a tradition 
(adopted literally by Stoll in Roscher’s Mythol . Lexicon ) which ought to have put 
investigators on the right path. He says that the name was due to a person named 
Gallus who was the first priest of Cybele and that so far as the river is concerned it 
was so called after the priests and not vice versa . What more natural and more 
common than that a foreign term should become in tradition a proper name? 
Leaving aside the question of the river altogether, which may be a mere coinci¬ 
dence, the notice in Alexander Polyhistor, points directly to gallus as a term for 

* It is well to take note of this period assigned for the introduction. The story in Livy xxix. 
10, when stripped of its principal features clearly points to Phoenician Influence as the immedi¬ 
ate cause for the spread of Cybele worship in Rome, so that the connection in which the Cybele 
worship is brought with the Punic wars is only another induction of the identity of Phyrgian 
and Phoenician rites. 

t See also Scholz, Ooetzendienst and Zaubcrwceen bei den Hebraem, p. 328. 
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priest and taking the evidence above brought forward together, it seems to me 
that gaUus is none other than our Hebrew and Phoenician . As for the loss of 
the final guttural, it is to be noticed that we have here the soft so-called unpointed 
^ which already in Assyrian has disappeared and whose loss in the Romanized 
and Greek form of a foreign word would only serve to confirm for the Phoenician 
the common tendency of the Semitic languages to the aspiration of the gutturals* 
and even the hard ones. So Plautus Poen . VI., 16, writes lia = rvb and ib. V. 
1,3 ri = • Other instances in Phoenician of this tendency are JQy—very 

common— ion —neo-punic—and even f(Levy, Phoenizische Stud., IV., p. 82) 
to* JOr?» t&D}? “ ” for £TOn (Levy, Phoenix. Woerterb . S. V.).f Finally, 

before proceeding to the second name, a word about the force of a d 6 n in com¬ 
bination with gall ah. With a precedent like (CIS., I., p. 30; Levy, 

Phoeniz. Stud., II., 32) “divine servant,” which must originally have designated 
some sacred office like , (Gesenius, Mon . Scrip. Phoen., p. 13), becom¬ 

ing a proper name, there is sufficient justification in accounting for our name in 
the same way. Adongallah, then, I take it is nothing else than the “chief 
gall at,” the *7)1 J JpQ °* the Phoenician worship and but for its position 
before Abdamonrab, it might very well be the title of the later, particularly in 
view of the express mention of an Archigallus by Roman writers, Plin., Hist. Hat. 
35,10; Tertull. Apol. 25; Servius Ad Aen. XII. 116 at the head of the Cybele w or¬ 
ship, of which term Adongallab It will be seen is the exact equivalent. As it 
is, it will be safer to assume that Addngalla^ like has passed into 

m proper name and is so used in the present instance. 

Coming now to the second name, the three elements of which it is combined 


-oy i py and 31 are perfectly well-known but the combination is new. The 
first part is of course the well-known word which with 'jjfa occurs oftenest in 
the formation of Phoenician names. The combination is identical 

with (Levy, Phoeniz. Stud., IV., p. 72), is moreover vouched for by 

the Tyrian ’Ap6f/fiuv mentioned by Josephus ( Contra App. I., 18) and parallel 


to joy (Levy, Phoeniz. Stud., IV., 73).J It has been customary hitherto 
to take JOy in all instances as another form for ion- (Cf. e. g.. Levy, 

Phoeniz. Stud., II., p. 119; Schroder, Phoeniz. Sprache, pp. 81, 125). In such 


combinations as to* - 1 believe this to be the case, but the question may 
be raised whether in combination with the element 10* (and ’ON) may 


See Renan, Hiet. Gen. d. Longues Semit. 5th ed., p. 427. 

* This process has proceeded furthest in the case of the Samaritan where all distinctions 
between gutturals are lost sight of and even the hard ones are aspirated. The Assyrian retain¬ 
ing only the pointed ^ follows next. See a paper by the writer on Assyrian and Samaritan, 
Proe. A. O. S. t October, 1886, p. cvlix. 

t See 8chroeder’s Phoeniz. Sprache , pp. 79-98, exhaustive treatment of the gutturals in Phoeni¬ 
cian. 

X Comp, also D and |DJ?1DX Levy, Phoeniz. Woerih. 


% 
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not be the Egyptian deity Amon? With P’thah, Horus, Osiris, Athof and 
Necho so frequent in Phoenician names, in accord with the amalgamation of 


Egyptian and Phoenician 


every reason why we 


also 


look for Amon. Moreover, there is one instance in which there can be no doubt 
that we have the Egyptian Amon in a proper name and that is the 
occurring on a seal published by Gesenius {Mon. Scrip. Phoen. tab. 28, No. 
lxxvii.) and correctly explained by Levy {ZDMO. XI., p. 71) as Amon-Necho. 
'Abd in proper names as a general thing, though not invariably, is followed 
by the name of a deity, and unless we are ready to accept the proposition that 
there was a Phoenician deity for which the evidence does yet appear to be 
sufficient, it would seem but reasonable to admit the possibility of the god Amon 
being contaned in ? The possibility also remains of an actual con¬ 

fusion between the Phoenician and Egyptian term,f just as there appears to be 
a confusion between Egyptian Osiris, written "lDK as an element in Phoenician 
names and the Assyrian Ashur, also written (DITT1DN CIS. II., p. 50, 
ijnoiDK. p. 54), and CIS. U., p. 56, between Athar and the Egyptian 
Athor or Hathor. There is also a Punic mountain chain bearing the name 
Amon-Baal-Ithon mentioned by Strabo, Oeogr. XVII., 13, and where it would also 
appear that the Egyptian deity is meant. What adds to the probability of 
in our case being the Egyptian Amon is the unique addition of 21 • The occur¬ 
rence of tliis element in Semitic names in general is rather rare} and I find only 
one doubtful instance of its being attached to a Phoenician deity, namely, 
2*1 IpJflO (Gesenius, Mon. Scrip. Phoen., p. 217) and which Gesenius thinks 
stands for • The prominent rank held by Melkarth would render the 

combination intelligible, but that would hardly be the case if our Jwere the 
equivalent of JQf"? which even, if originally a deity, at an early period lost its 
distinctive character as such. u The servant of great Amon,” however, strikes one 
at once as far more plausible. At the same time one is strongly tempted to sus¬ 
pect that some confusion—possibly a species of “ popular etymology ”—with the 
well-known Amon-Ra of the Egyptians has taken place in the case of the name 
on our seal. I have no evidence to offer by way of support for this conjecture 
which is thrown out merely in the nature of a suggestion that may bear examina¬ 
tion. So far, however, as the occurrence of an Egyptian deity in our seal is con- 


* See the note in Gesenius, Handw. 10th ed., p. xxii. Regarding [on it ought to be said that 

whether a deity or not, the final nun is probably nothing but the ten win and the question 
suggests itself whether we have not the same word in the Himyaritic proper name 
(C/8., IV., p. 81,38 and 53), and also in the Babylonian King Hammurabi, rejecting the etymology 
for the name offered by the Babylonians themselves (IirRawl. 44, I., 21) as M great family,” 
which is hardly an appropriate designation for an individual. 

t Hamaker, Miscell. Phoen . (1828), pp. 40 and 57, appears to suspect some connection between 
pnn and Egyptian Amon. 


t Cf. Hammurabi in Babylonian, RabC in Himyaritic (CIS. IV., pp. 27 aod 101); and Euting 


Nab. Inschr. 21, 3; 27,14; 28,3; Kib*addi (ZA. IV., pp. 404). 
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ceraed, it will be seen that it accords perfectly with the indications of Egyptian 

influence that were found in the shape and design of the seal and perhaps it will 

# 

be admitted that the unusual character of the first name renders the proposition 
of explaining the second as u Servant of Amon-Ra ” less bold and startling than it 
might otherwise be. The traces of Egyptian influence are together perhaps 
strong enough to warrant us in classing the seal among those known as Egypto- 
Phoenician * though there is no need of insisting upon:this. If a date were to 
be assigned to the seal, I should feel inclined to say, not earlier than the fifth 
century B. C. 

* Menant Le Clercq Catalogue Raisoirit , etc., p. 28. 
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AN ARABIC VERSION OF THE ABGAR-LEGEND. 

By Professor R. J. H. Gottheil, Ph. D., 

Columbia College In the City of New York. 


It is not my intention to discuss here the interesting legend which is connected 
with the early history of Edessa as a Christian city. That has lately been done 
with much learning and care. 1 I wish only to call attention to the following 
Arabic version which, I believe, has not been known heretofore—and to point out 
with what lines in the development of the legend it runs parallel. 

Tixeront has collected (loc. ctt. p. 28) the titles of four Arabic MSS. of the 
Abgar legend. The Vatican text he has himself published at the end of the 
volume. With this our MS. has many points in common: but it is easy to see 
that it is greatly amplified. The one published by Ludovicus de Dieu 2 is not 

accessible to me at present. 

# 

A glance is enough to show us that the chief interest of the writer lies in the 
legend regarding the image of Jesus, rather than in that of the letters between 
him and Abgar. It belongs, therefore, to the Byzantine line of development. It 
is not necessary to adduce proof for this statement. We can go one step further, 
and can fix upon the Greek MS. which evidently lies back of our Arabic text. 

There is a MS. in the Imperial Library at Vienna (cod. theol. graec . 315) 
which has been described by Lambecius, and of which Lipsius has given some 
extracts. 3 The scope of both texts is the same: the letters of Abgar and Jesus; 
the story of the picture put on the handkerchief; the second image made on a 
brick at Heliopolis; the healing of the lame man; the healing of Abgar himself; 
the mission of Thaddaeus and the baptism of Abgar. Some of the character¬ 
istic additions in cod. 315 to the account in Eusebius are found again here: 

e. g., xai yopcuxa ip frjott dlfiaxoz dapafiiprjp aoo Ida a) = kipU 

. qOjO vlL>Jo L#J So also the addition xai ij aoo 

rjuz xalurcu Ideaaa = UBjJ! &L)<XJU} ; 4 although some of the additions in 
cod. 315 are wanting in the Arabic. 

For the sake of comparison I have reprinted the four continuous extracts of 
cod. 315 as published by Lipsius. 

i Tixeront, Lee origincs de Vtglige d’tdeese, etc. Paris, 1888. Dashian, Zur Abgar-Sage . 
WZKM. iv., pp. 17 sqq. 

s Tixeront, loc. ctt. p. 28. Lipsius, Die EdesseniecJie Abgar-Saoe , p. 20. Nestle, De Santa Croce, 
p. 83. 

» Loc. ctt. pp. 16, 21,66, 69, 62. 

4 Lipsius, p. 16. 
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aury Se poo ineerroXy 5noo dp npofiXydy ecre ip dixy fj ip dcxaoryp'up, 
ecre ip b3ep elre lu daXdaay^ eere ip pyyteaatp [1. ficyoboep] elre ip nopiaaoo- 
aip rj eppexeebaep fj ix^pd^ooaep fj xardbeapop lycoocp [1. eyoootp] y unip- 

fipaotp, fj epappaxeodelotp fj 5a a robrocr 5poea y 3eaXodyaoprae. Sara) ok 
b ifopwp abryp dpdp conor dneybpepor dnb naprbr nopypob npdyparor, xai 
Xsyireo* aury pkp eir laotp elpae [l a rat ?] xai yapdp {3ij3atap. Score b ),byor 
ypanrbr yiypanrae zfj idiyi poo yeepi per a ryr a (ppay id or ryr ipyr> acre per 
eiaip ipreronreopipae [mV?] ry ineerroXy rabry knrd aeppayiacp. T. W. X . E. 

Y. P. A. iyaobr ypearor olbr &eob xai olor papiar $uyrjP epipcap ip duo 

epbaeatp ypwpc^opeoor, deor xai dpdpeanor. reap dk op payed cop fj lootr fjp 
aury. b pep T dyXot, 5rc excap indyyp ip araopep. rb 3k ore <ptXbr dpdpeanor 
obx eipi , dXXd dpdpeanor xard dXyd. rb 3k X, ore dpaninaopeze unb reap yepoo- 
pip. rb E, iyea Oebr npearor iyca xai perd rabra y xai nXyp ipob obx iari 
debr erepor. rb Y\ fxpylbr paaeXebr xai Oebr reap decap . rb P, pbaryr eepi 
rob rebp dpdptbntop yipoor . rb A , 3e* 5Xoo xai Seypexear xae Sea naprbr £a> 
xai 3caplpoa eir robe aiebpar . rabrar oup rdr aeppayeSar i yd par a ip ry 
inearoXy b yapdrar rdr nXdxar rdr 8odeiaar rep peaay. 

xai 3e£dpepor b auyapor ryp rob xoptoo inearoXyp , dxobaar ore xai of 
ioodaioc ineiyoprae [cod. i'nyyopre] rob dnoxr elpae rbp xbpeop. nipepar oup 
abrixa id abrbp (?) rayodpopop ry riypy £tbypatpop rob Xaftecp rb bpoicapa 
rob xoptoo. xai eiaeXdopror rob rayodpbpoo eir rd nponbXaea lepoaoXbpeop 
fcypryaep b xbpeor abref [cod. abrbp]. xai SeaXeydeir per ’ abrob elnep 
abrep. xardaxonor el dpdpeone. ixeepor 3k npbr abrbp elnep• dnearaXpipor 

tipi unb abydpoo dedaaadae iyaoup rbp pa^eapalop rob Xafieip rb bpoicapa rob 
[cod. ro] npoaebnoo abrob . xai aoperdraro oup b iyaobr napayepiadae 
abrbp ini ryp aopaycayyp• ry 8k kryr dneXdcbp b iyaobr ini ryr aopayeayyr y 
ixadi^ero deddaxcap robe oyXoor. b 8k rayo8pbpor tiaeXdcap lory eir rb 

nponbXaeop £caypaepwp rb bpoicapa rob iyaob. xai py Sopapipoo xaraXa- 
fteodae ryp popepyp rob npoaebnoo abrob , xariXafte xai b aopSpopor abrob , 
xai cadyaar abrop elnep * eioe)3e xai dnbSor yp nepeiyeer otpdopa rob abydpoo 
[rob rondpyoo] xai Seanoroo fjpeap ini ryr aopaycayyr• xai eiaeXdebp ini 
ndpreap Ineaep eir robr nodar rob iyaob dnodboar abrep ryp otpdbpa. xai 
Xafteop bdeap b xbpeor ip ralr yepaip abrob dneptyaro rb npbacanop abrob 
xai inedeir ryp otpdopa ini rob npoaebnoo abrob dpe^caypaepydy [cod. 
ape£oaypaefio&.]. xai iyipero rb bpoicapa rob iyaob in* abryp , ware 
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Qaopd^sev ndvzae roi>e xadypivooc psz abzol). xai dobc zyv aevdbva zep 
zayodpopep dniazseXev npbc zbv abyapov . 

iXdovzsc ouv of zayofipbpoe me peXeoo hoc Ty c ;nM£a>c idiaayc aopbptvbc 
zee ebpidy xaza zyv bdov. xai dpdpsvoc zyc dyeoo aevdovoc sbdieoc JjXtzo 
xai ntpesndzy xai eiasXOtov dpopaeoc npbc zyv ideav pyzipa yaipeov xai 
dyaXleedpsvoc xai Oeadeic unb ndvzeov. iOabpa^ov ini zef ysyovoze etc ab- 
zov xai IXeyov. oby obzoc fjv b aopbpsvoc zyads zyc X^P a C ^ u ^t xac 
ebdieoc dvyviyOy zep ftaaeXse abydpep nepi abzob. xai pszaxaXeadpevoc 
abzov b ftaaeXebc Xiyse abz<ft m neoc iddyc ; dnsxptdy ixeevoc xai slnev a>c 
dno peXeoo hbc napsysvopyv zyc nbXseoc aizebv. xai zee yepazo poo xai 
dveopOebOyv xai nspesndzyaa. b 3 k abyapoc uniXaftsv, ozt b ypeazbc fjv xai 
nippac tbps zbv zayodpopov psz a zoo aovdpbpoo abzob , ineepipovzac [cod. 
.... rec] riyy zoo ypeazob sixova. xai iXObvzeov abzeov ini zb naXdzeov idi- 

cazo abzobc iv yap? xai danaauoc b abyapoc xazaxeepsvoc ini xXevyc. ieiazy 
xai dscdpsvoc r yv aevdbva sec t<*C yeipac abzob ptzd neazeeoc taffy napa - 
ypYjpa. psza 8k zb dvaXyepdyvae zbv xbpeov fjpwv iyaobv ypeazbv dniazseXs 
Oaddaeov iv idiaery zy noXse zoo edaaoOae abydpoo ndaav [R. xai ndaav] 
pai.axeav. iXOebv obv b dadddioc xai XaXyaac abztft zbv Xoyov zoo 
xopeoo xai xazyyyaac ixazifty ini zyv nyyyv zyv Xsyopivyv xspaaaa xai 
iftdnzeasv abzov navoexe . xai sbdieoc ixadsptady abzob zb nddoc. xai 
i^yaXXjedaazo zep nvsbpaze doed^eov xai sbXoyebv zbv Oebv sec robe aid)vac 
zwv aiebveov . apeyv . 

iXffebv ouv b zayodpbpoc xai b abvdpopoc abzob iv zy bdep Ipsevav Iceo 
noXseoc dv&paze IspdnoXec sic xspapapslov [1. xspapsiov ]. Kai epoftyfflvzsc 

ixpoipav zyv iex&va zoo ypeazob dvd pszaeb dbo xspapedteov xai ixoepyffyaav. 
xaza 3k zb psaovbxzeov iepdvrj azuXoc nopoc ix zob obpavob xai lazy indveo, 
ob fj v f) sixcov zob xopeoo . Kai idwv o xaozpoepbXae zrjc nbXseoc zbv azbXov 
zob nopbc iepwvyaev epcavrjv psydXyv , xai ieyXOsv b Xabc rye noXswc xai idov- 
zsc Tyv iv aevdbve sixbva zob xopeoo IjOsXov abzyv Xaftsev. Kai epyXaepyaavzsc 
sbpov 8ze dvs^eoypaepyOy sic iv zd>v xspapedteov xai IXaftov zb xspaptdeov, 

iatyyaav idaavzsc robe zayodpbpooc nopebeaOae. 

The MS. from which the present text is taken is now in the Library of 
Columbia College. It is incomplete at the end. Its general title is as follows: 

aJbM r>/> vSl r 
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The contents are apochryphal in character. The MS. is quite modem, and is 
written without a too strict regard for the niceties of grammar or of correct 


spelling 


many very modern—and, at times perhaps, incorrect—forms 


have found entrance 


to tell the exact 


text ; and it would have been wrong to correct all things according to the Mufa$- 


fal 




I have therefore only called attention to what seemed to me to be evident 


mistakes. 



^31? i^l viLJl lit dUL»t I ^4J ^Juum 

JJ» 4>^aJI jjl La»I £ ^5 jJI 10 




5 E. g. 1. 0 . of. Spitta, Qrammattk des Arab. Vulgardialects von ASgyptcn, p. 203 

&DMG. 44, 543). JA. 1887. Extrait No. 22, p. 8. Jjo 1. 50, for Jy . Spitta, loc. cit., p. 18. 

for Juuc . 


• See Saohau, Chronologic Oricntallschcr VCriktr von Alberuni. 1 11 trod. p. lxx. 

1 ms. . • Conjectural: the MS. is blotted here. • So the MS. Read x oaU I # 
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10 MS. has , 
n Read 3*^1 L) . 

J #• 

is MS. owoUtSJo . In other places I have simply substituted 5 lor cj . 

i* MS. . In other places I have simply substituted for . Cf. Mihail Sat* 

bag’s Orammatik der Arab . U mgangssprachc in SyrUn und Mgypten , p. IP. 
i4 Cf. Dozy, Supplement , i. 715. Muh4 *1 Muhty, p.lA^P. 
is Read U-JhM. 
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1 * MS. HJO 


7*5 • 

n MS. x g a mistake, if we ought not to read & ^ . 

la MS. here and in other places JLuoO . Cf. Spitta loc . ctt. p. 9 


i» I. e. 


J y 


so I. e. 
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« MS. 

« JLibj? 

»Read. • 

m MS. ££+4^ . 

» Sic/ 
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(5^' Jyy Ui” 

* ^h 0 ! 1*3 JuuaoJI vdJLJI I ^Lyj US' jolju&JI 

We shall write the letter of the King of Edessa, Abgar, which he sent to our 
master Jesus, the Messiah. 

I have heard of thy wonderful deeds and that thou dost heal the sick without 
enchantment and without medicine; and that thou, by means of one word, hast 
given sight to the blind and to the lame recovery, to the dumb speech, to the 
deaf hearing, to the sick healing. Thou casteth out unclean spirits by thy word, 
and those whom pain and punishment injure thou healest. Thou raisest the 
dead; and the woman flowing with blood, when she touched thy hands became 
well. And now, O Master, I have heard that thou thinkest in thy heart that 
thou art God or the Son of God. Thou hast come down from heaven and hast 
done all this, O Master! On this account 1 beg and request of thee that thou 
come to me. Although I am not worthy, do thou show mercy to me and come so 
that thou mayest heal me from this pain which is in me. I have also heard that 
the Jews hate thee and wish to do thee harm. It is not hidden from thee that I 
am in a city, small and beautiful. I wish that it be for me and for thee. And 
to thee be peace—as thou wilst. 

Answer to the letter of King Abgar which came from our master Jesus, the 
Messiah. 

He says as follows: Blessed art thou, O Abgar and thy city Edessa. Blessed 
art thou, in that thou didst believe in me, not having seen me. From the present 
time I have given thee health and healing. Now regarding that about which 
thou hast written to me that I should come to thee, first it is necessary that I 
should complete the work for the sake of which I have come down. And [when] 
I shall have ascended unto Him that sent me, I shall send to thee one of my dis¬ 
ciples that he may heal thy disease and give to thee eternal life. Peace be to 
thee and to those who are in thy city, which no man will be able to take to the 
end of the world. Amen. 

* 

O brother! This letter was written by the hand of our master and our God, 
Jesus, the Messiah, and he sealed it with seven seals in Grecian characters by 
means of a eunuch. 27 

The first seal showed “ I, of my own free will, went to the cross.” The 
second, “ that I am a perfect 28 man and God in very truth.” The third, 41 that 
I have ascended to the cherubim.” The fourth “that [I] am God, the first, 

m ms . Lk&u . 

i? I do not find this form in the dictionaries: but it must be some derivative of tia?fl(y) “be 
drew forth, or castrated his testicles ” (Lane S. V.). 

M Or real. 
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and that there is no other God beside me. 9 ’ The fifth, “ that I am an exalted 
King and God of Gods.” The sixth, “I am the Saviour.” The seventh, 
“ altogether, at all times I live, existing forever.” Whoever bears this letter 
upon his head, it will save him from the danger of the road; and he who 
meets wise men and rulers, it will spare him; he who has a strong fever, it 
will heal him; and those who have evil spirits or any other form of enchantment, 
it will free them. He who is on the road , 29 or on a river, or in a battle or in any¬ 
thing that happens to a man, it will release him [from his difficulty]. And if 

anyone be seated in-and carry it, he will be free from all unpleasant 

labor. It will be medicine for his spirit and his body: and joy and gladness will 
be to him forever and ever. Amen. 

Now when Abgar had received the letter of the master, his desire and his 
wish grew strong; and at once he sent a very skillful sculptor. He directed him 
to go to procure a likeness of the master and of his face. Then the sculptor went 
on his way until he reached the master, praised be he! Then he spake to him 
saying: Verily thou art a sculptor . 30 Then he answered him, saying, I am sent by 
Abgar to see Jesus, the Nazarene, to see the likeness of his face and to picture it. 
The master commanded him to take his place with the multitude. Then he told 
him of himself that he was Jesus the Nazarene. Then Jesus sat down to teach the 
people and the sculptor wished to fulfil the behest of his superior. He placed him¬ 
self opposite the master in order to paint the likeness of his face. But he was not 
able to picture the likeness of the face of the master. Then said the master to the 
messenger, where is the handkerchief ?) 31 which thou hast. Then the messenger 
came quickly to the master and threw himself at his feet and gave him the hand¬ 
kerchief before all the people. Then the master took it in his hands, washed his 
face with the water and wiped it with the handkerchief so that the sculptor who 
had been sent and all the people wondered. Then he gave it to the messenger 
who seized it joyfully and went to his superior, Abgar. This one was journeying 
upon the road with his escort. They had come to the city MBSJ . 32 They 
remained over night outside the city in the shop of a potter: and placed the 
image of the Messiah between two bricks out of fear of robbers. Then they slept. 
Now during the night there came down a dark pillar of fire upon the image of the 
Messiah. And when the guard of that city passed by and saw this great wonder, 
they were amazed and cried out with a loud cry until a multitude of people came 

*» The lexica do not give this derivation of ; but it must correspond to the Greek 

iv 66$. 

w In the Greek text, we read KardoaoTcos el 6v6pome. 

sl Mg. x 1 a e Air 1| which is undoubtedly a mistake, lbn el Athir, VIII., p. 302, 21 has 

of. also Tixeront, loe. laud. p. 199. 

w Read ^ aJuO Mabug. Greek has lepdnofac. 
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to the outskirts of the city. They saw the wonder and desired to take it (i. e. the 
picture) from the messenger. They searched between the two bricks, and saw 
that it was fixed fast to one of them. Then [the messenger] caught hold of one 
of the bricks, and gave them the second one. Then the messenger journeyed 
until he had come to within one mile of the city of Edessa. Here he lighted upon 
a man deprived of the use of his limbs who touched the picture with his hand. 
At that very moment he became completely well and went on his way standing up¬ 
right. He came quickly to the city to his mother and when the other people saw 
him they wondered, and came saying to each other: what has come over the wid¬ 
ow's son who had not the use of his legs ? His story reached the King who had 
him brought to him. Then he said to him, how hast thou become healed ? He 
answered him saying, behold I was seated about a mile distant from the city. I 
was seated looking for alms from men when something passed secretly up the 
road and touched me and at once I arose upright. And King Abgar understood 
at once that this messenger had come back to him with the picture of the Mes¬ 
siah. Then he sent to meet them and he found the messenger with his escort, 
bearing the image of the master, the Messiah. Now when they had come to the 
palace, the King took this image in his hands, he having lain upon his couch for 
a little over six years. At once, at that moment, he was healed and became well. 

Now, our master, Jesus the Messiah, after his ascent to heaven sent Thad- 
daeus [one of] his disciples to Abgar and he healed him from all his sickness. He 
taught him the way of life and the word of truth. And he went down to a well 

of water which was called , w and he baptized him in it and all the people 

of his household in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, one 
God. And he gloried in the Holy Spirit and praised God who is to be glorified 
unto all generations. 

Now this is what has reached us about the glorious King Abgar and the 
doings(V) of God, praised and exalted be, in his kingdom. Amen! Amen! As is 
said, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto you . 34 May God 
the exalted one free us from every misfortune as he freed this exalted King! 
Amen! Amen! 


In Greek nepacoa, 
m Matthew 7:7. 
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NOTES ON THE ANALYSIS OF GENESIS XXXII.-L.* 

By Benjamin W. Bacon, 

Oswego, N. Y. 


There can be no doubt in the mind of critics that we have in Gen. xxxn. 1-3 
and 4-13 respectively E’s and J’s story of Mahanaim, though the question must 
doubtless be considered still open whether, as Wellhausen holds, E in ver. 3 
really takes the name D*JI70 ** a singular with locative ending (cf. JUfTO 3a ) ? 
or whether, as Dillmann maintains, E as well as J understood it as a dual, his own 
host and God’s being the “ two companies.” There seems to be, however, a gen¬ 
eral and very natural tendency to react from the stringency of Wellhausen’s 

0 

analysis, in the excision of portions like vs. 10-13, from a context with which they 
agree in style and language, on the ground of difference in subject-matter and point 
of view. Dillmann’s inclusiveness, which has strong support in the practical iden¬ 
tity in vocabulary, phraseology and style, of passages such as Gen. xn. lOsqq., 
xvm. 23sqq., etc., with the rest of J, is apparently and perhaps justly gaining in 
favor. Nevertheless in the case of vs. 10-13 I am obliged to side with Wellhau¬ 
sen in attributing the verses to J 2 . The reference to xxxi. 3 is not decisive; the 
new etymology of Mahanaim, ver. 11, might have stood originally in J side by side 
with that of ver. 8. “Jordan” even, ver. 11, can perhaps be explained, if 
“ Jabbok,” v. 23, is from E, as an inconsistency of J with his own situation ; but 
over and above these formidable objections to the authenticity of the passage 
comes ver. 13 undertaking to give the language of Yahweh’s promises to Jacob 
and quoting a combination of xvi. 10 and xxu. 16, both certainly of origin sub¬ 
sequent to the union of J and E, and neither addressed to Jacob. If any promise 
of the kind was given to Jacob in J we should be driven to assume that it stood 
originally in ch. xxvm. and has disappeared without any special reason, and to 
make the further assumption that J had a narrative of the theophany at Bethel 
- 1 - 

* See Hebraica, VII., 1, 2 and 3, and the author's Bibles within (he Bible. Student Pub. Co., 
Hartford, Conn. (In press.) Also Journal of Bibl . Lit., IX. 2,1890. 

The author may be permitted to Insert here a communication from Dr. Karl Budde, of 
Heidelberg, on the subject of the evidence from Deut. iv. 32sq. in favor of an Elohistlc crea¬ 
tion story of Ja underlying the present Gen. i., in the preceding article, Hebraica, VII. 3, 
p. 222, which arrived too late for insertion in that number. Dr. Budde writes: Ein schbner 

Beweis.1st wieder Ihre schdne BeobaehtuDg an Deut. iv. 32, die mir ganz neu war. Ich 

bin ganz mit Ihnen derselben Meinung, dass dies einzlge 102 bel D zusammen mit 
eine vollkommene Erkl&rung eigentUch nur in elner frilheren Fassung von Gen. i. 36sq. von 
der Hand eines J* flnden kann (vgl. 103 aucb Ex. xxxiv. 10, soviel ich sehe, von sp&t-jahwist- 
ischer Hand). Das 1st wirklich sehr tiberraschend und fUr mich eine grosse Genugthung. 
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already previous to this time, which is, to say the least, extremely doubtful. The 
sermonic tone of the passage has been pointed out by Wellhausen. 

The two clauses 14a and 22b are practically identical. Their assignment 
severally to E or J will depend upon that of vs. 14b-22a; for 22b is inseparable 
from 22a. Now it is true that all critics agree in attributing 14b-22a to E, partly 
on the ground that in ver. 22b we are brought back to the point of 14a and partly 
because 22b knows of only one u company,” and to controvert this unanimous 
opinion may seem hazardous; yet as the analyses of ch. xxxn. heretofore 
advanced confessedly involve very serious difficulties in ch. xxxm. or vice versa, 
the reader’s attention may reasonably be invited to certain evidence for assigning 
vs. 14b-22 as well as vs. 4-9 to J. 

The first of the two arguments above cited in favor of 14b-22a as E’s is 
readily met by simply connecting 14a with ver. 8, the nearest E section. We are 
then indeed brought back to the same point in ver. 22 as in ver. 14a (ver. 3), but 
this only makes vs. 4-9,14b-22 = vs. 1-3,14a, not 4-14a = 14b-22. The second 
assumes that J would not have written JlJflOO (ver. 22 ) ^ lie had previously 
spoken of two camps. Wellhausen (Comp. d. Hex ., p. 45) translates in ver. 22 “ in 
Mahaneh.” But supposing Wellhausen to be wrong and that the allusion is 
indeed to Jacob’s double camp on the northern shore, the author bad no alterna¬ 
tive but to express himself in this way in order to present the intended contrast 
between the band which crossed the river and that which remained behind. If 
the author meant “ in this party rather than in that,” he could not have said 
D’jrron, for this would have been taken as the proper name. On the other 
hand he could say without real ambiguity POIlOD “in the camp,” meaning 
thereby Jacob’s personal following in contrast with the JlflJO which passed 
over in advance. And here it would be more natural to use the singular even 
though this camp was a double one. 

Certainly neither of the above arguments, nor both together, can be considered 
as establishing authorship by E as against any considerable evidence for J. Let 
us see what there is to be urged on this side. Be it first observed that whether 
14b-22 be J’s or E’s, in neither case does this passage form the parallel to vs. 4-9; 
for xxxm. 8, which certainly refers to and must be connected with, xxxn. 14b- 
22, requires us to assume that this “ company ” which Esau u met ” was not a first 
embassage, but a second one. Otherwise we must suppose that Esau was already 
en route without having received any notice of Jacob’s arrival. Still more plainly 
it appears from ver. 18 that Jacob knows Esau to be en route , for the servants are 
given instructions for “ when Esau meeteth thee.” We must understand this to 
be a reference to ver. 7 or else supply the equivalent. Again xxxm. 10 and 11 
are certainly doublets, from which it appears that both J and E related the send¬ 
ing the one a nil JO the other a H010 to Esau. If then we separate xxxii. 
I4b sqq. from vs. 4-9 we find ourselves at best obliged to supply a first half of the 
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story to E and a second half to 


Dillmann points indeed to in 


4 as a relic of an E version of vs. 4-9, but as we are by no means obliged to sup¬ 
pose that E bad any narrative of this first embassage these two words, which are 
readily explicable as a mere gloss to > or which might have come 

from quite a different connection, form a very inadequate foundation for any 
positive assumption. It clearly appears that there can be no argument here from 
duplication, for if 14b sqq. did not originally follow upon vs. 4-9 we are obliged 

i 1 

to suppose that something of equivalent meaning did. So far then as appears 
from the story in ch. xxxn. it might equally well be J’s or E’s version of the 
sending of a present to Esau which is preserved to us in xxxn. 14b sqq. 

But let us turn to xxxm. 8-10. Here we have most undeniably a play upon 
the name Peniel, just as in xxxn. 4-9 upon Mahanaim. To the author’s mind 
the traditional interpretation of the clause, u as one seeth the face of God,” i. e., 
tarn benignant, an interpretation which even Dillmaun adopts, is an absurdity. 
The point of the comparison to which all of xxxn. 14b-22 and xxxm. 8sq. has 
been leading up is that as the worshipper “ before God ” presents his HtTJD and 
is accepted (Gen. iv. 2-7) so Jacob seeks to “ appease ” Esau “ with the JlflJO 
which goeth before him; afterwards he will see his face and peradventure will 
be accepted” (xxxn. 21). Hence he can say when the result has followed his 
expectation. “If now I have found grace in thy sight then receive my HfUD 
at my hand; forasmuch as I have seen thy face as one seeth the face of God 


thou wast pleased 


connection 


8-10 with the whole passage descriptive of the HPUD and above all with xxxii. 

21 is absolutely undeniable. Dillmann even, who assigns xxxn. 14b sqq. to E, 

attempts to separate ver. 21, explaining it as inserted by It from J, but the verse 

• _ 

cannot be disconnected from the context. Throughout xxxn. 8sq., 14-22; 
xxxm. 1-3,6-10 there is the same underlying idea, the shrewd disposition of 
Jacob’s forces in view of the 400 men. 


On the other band, much as it may interfere with the smoothness of analysis, 
the linguistic and stylistic marks of xxxm. 8-10 are too strong to be ignored. 
Dillmann is certainly right in insisting that none but J could have written twice 
here fn nvo and once p o , and we might now add that it is J who 
speaks of the divisions of Jacob’s retinue as HUIlD > xxxn. 4-9,22; xxxm. 8, 
and J who speaks of the present as a nrOO (cf. ver. H * rO'"0)* Moreover ver. 
11, unless we abstract from it the middle clause without reason, must certainly 
be E’s (cf. ver. 5 and and this compels us to assign its manifest doublet, 

ver. 10, to J. I see no escape from the conclusion that xxxn. 14b-22; xxxm. 
8-10 are J’s as well as xxxn. 4-9. 


Turning now again to xxxn. 14b sqq. and critically examining the language 
we find indeed nothing decisive either way, yet all the peculiarities which do 
appear favor the authorship of J. > vs. 14b and 20, must be contrasted 
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with HDID i xxxm. 11. D^t5^D * ver. 15, is found only in J, Gen. xxx. 35, 
and D^m in the same verse only in J, Gen. xxxi. 38. The words may be 
considered characteristic although here unavoidable terms, in the sense that J 
displays a greater interest than E in the shepherd’s art and shepherd scenes, and 
greater familiarity with shepherds’ terms. TlY * vs. 17 and 20 (four times), is 
found only in J, Gen. xxix. 2 bis, 3,8; xxx. 40; xxxv. 21 (E has f^¥)- > 

ver. 21 (cf. Gen. xvm. 24,28; xxiv. 5,39; xxvn. 12; xliii. 12); D*J£) NtJO , 
ver. 21 (cf. Gen. xix. 21 (iv. 7 ?)); Qj|, ver. 19 (cf. Gen. in. 6; iv. 22,26; 

x. 21, etc. ) ; runo , ver. 22 (cf. ver. 8sq.; xxxm. 8); are also worthy of note. 

From the above analysis it appears that JE presented in his narrative of the 
meeting and reconciliation of Jacob and Esau only the merest traces and frag¬ 
ments of E, and this no doubt corresponds to the original proportions of E’s 
account relatively to J’s. We have no right to assume that E presented a dupli¬ 
cate of everything in J, but must supply the gaps as briefly as is consistent with 
subsequent references in E’s narrative. Acting on this principle we gather from 
xxxm. 11 that Jacob had sent a gift (nD12) to Esau, “ to the field of Edom,” 
accompanied perhaps with a message like Gen. l. 17, and that Esau had therefore 
come to meet him. Further assumptions are gratuitous. 

In ver. 23 sq. we have two contradictory statements, one that Jacob “ passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” and one that he remained behind, but sent over his 
retinue. The latter stands connected with the story of the nightly wrestling. 
Ver. 23, on account of and because J alone (ver. 7sq.) furnishes a 

motive for a crossing at night, must be assigned, at least in part, to J, and Dill- 
mann reasons that because the clause, “and passed over the ford of Jabbok,” 
stands connected with this verse and not with ver. 24a it must be J who brings 
Jacob to the southern bank at this point and consequently leaves no room for the 
story of the wrestling, for this is certainly enacted on the northern shore (cf. ver. 
24sq.). But this reasoning is not conclusive; for the datum, “and he passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” is all that is introduced into the Hauptbericht from 
the parallel source, DfTp*! being a mere resumption by JE 2 of the thread of ver. 
23. This datum had to be inserted here and could not be inserted in ver. 24 since 
Jacob could not then have been “ left alone ” (ver. 25). In other words, if JE 2 
had before him the parallels, 

j. e. 

And he took his two wives, etc., and sent [And he took his household (?)] and [hel 
them over the stream. passed over the ford of Jabbok. 

he was obliged, in order to connect with ver. 25, to put first the item, “ and passed 
over the ford of Jabbok,” and afterward the item, “and sent them over the 
stream,” whether they stood as above in the originals or vice versa . 

If now “Jordan ” in ver. 11 be original with J, it appears highly improbable 
that the name Jabbok should have occurred in the same document immediately 
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after. The present writer, however, rejecting ver. 11, cannot of course lay stress 
upon this point. Whether J had originally the clause, “ and passed over the ford 
of Jabbok,” or “ and sent them over,” etc., must depend upon whether ver. 25 is 
assigned to E or J. 

It may seem as if E’s authorship of vs. 25-32 was conclusively established by 
the assignment of xxxm. 8-10 to J, for the author is not of those who believe 

that the two aetiologies of Peniel in xxxn. 31 and xxxm. 10 can both be 

« 

assigned to the same document. I am indebted to Prof. G. P. Moore, of Andover, 
for the suggestion that ver. 31 is perhaps separable from its present context. 
Here in fact is to be found in my opinion the solution of the many difficulties 
with which the analysis of chs. xxxn. sq. is surrounded. 

Nearly all critics (Dillmann excepted) feel compelled to assign vs. 25 sq. to J 
for reasons doubtless familiar to the reader. Of these, however, the most impor¬ 
tant is the fact that it is J, not E, who from this point on (changes of R in view 
of xxxv. 9 sq. excepted) adopts the name Israel. 

Apparently ver. 31 stands very closely related to the context, although it 
might be questioned whether “I have seen God” was a suitable expression to 
describe the encounter just related. Certainly the stylistic form of the verse is 
E’s (cf. for this elliptical form xli. 51 sq.; Ex. xvm. 4; cf. also ver. 3 aud 
contrast xxxm. 17), though D^fl D\3£) ( Ex * xxxm. 7) cannot in the 
author’s view be cited in favor of E. But the fatal objection to regarding the 
verse as standing in its original context here is that the scene of the encounter is 
certainly Malianaim on the northern bank of the Jabbok, and not Peniel on the 
southern. Cf. xxxn. 23 sq.; xxxm. 10. The encounter of vs. 25-30 then is not 
so much a parallel, as suggested by Wellhausen, to the meeting with Esau, but 
to the meeting with the angels of God at Mahanaim, vs. 1-3. It is not Peniel at 
all that the author has in mind originally, but the word-play is upon Jabbok and 
Israel. The scene of vs. 25-30 is Mahanaim. In E’s narrative of Peniel the meet¬ 
ing was doubtless some appearance of God to Jacob, assuring him of a peaceful 
reception by Esau (cf. xxxi. 24), from which all that now survives is ver. 31. The 
original context was perhaps quite similar to the present, though scarcely so 
anthropomorphic, but the scene of ver. 31 can only have been Peniel on the south¬ 
ern bank. Whether ver. 32 in contrast with of ver. 31 can be 

taken as marking an original distinction of authorship is doubtful, but certainly 
there can be no good ground for attributing ver. 33 to R merely because it dis¬ 
plays an unmistakable resemblance to J. The language and style of all the 
passage 25-33 except ver. 31 are also that of J. > vs. 25 and 27, of the 

superhuman being, ver. 25, p-ty - ver. 33, are characteristic; the unwillingness 
of the elohim-being to be seen by day light (cf. n. 21; xix. 15) and the resem¬ 
blance of the story in its anthropomorphic conceptions to Ex. iv. 24-20 also speak 
for this author. 
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In ch. xxxm. vs. l-3,4a are universally recognized as J’s on account of the 
400 men (xxxii. 7) and rnnStT • Vs. 4b,5 and 11 are with equal unanimity and 
for obvious reasons assigned to E, whose narrative accordingly must have been 
quite brief. 

After the theophany at Peniel Jacob meets Esau, u who fell on his neck and 
kissed him.” Esau inquires concerning the women and children (and the pres¬ 
ent V) and is prevailed upon by Jacob to accept his gift. 

Verses 18-20 are now recognized as E’s with the exception of 
DIN = R and with the addition of ilDlfO in ver. 20. The conjecture of 
Wellhausen (Comp., p. 316) of for in v. 18 is attractive, but cf. 

xxvm. 21, of which the narrative just ended of Jacob's meeting with Esau was 
the fulfillment. 


With regard to ch. xxxiv., Cornill (ZeitscJir. f. Altt. Wiss. xi. 1) seems to have 
uttered the last word of analytical criticism; but his argument for connecting 
xxxv. 14 with ver. 8 is not convincing. If the verse was obnoxious to R we can 
understand his omitting it but not his appending it to P’s Bethel story. In fact 
it is hard to find a reason for its introduction into a Bethel story unless it origi¬ 
nally referred to the maggebah at Bethel. The clause “ In the place where he 
spake with him ” is to be eliminated from ver. 13 (cf. xvn. 22) as dittographic, but 
not from this verse, since here it is required to locate the maggebah. The maggebah 
then memorialized not a grave (ver. 8) but a theophany. pK rata is remark¬ 
able, but cannot possibly be assigned to R who makes it his business rather to 
obliterate than to define the ma^eboth. (Cf. xxxm. 20). But why should it be 
deemed inappropriate in J ? This author alludes indeed but rarely to ma^eboth ; 
still there is reason to think his narrative does contain allusions to them (cf. xxxi. 
25,49 E, Josh. iv. 3,8); J hence might naturally introduce such an explanatory 
clause. But in E it is scarcely conceivable. I incline to think rather with Kuenen 
that we have here the relic of J’s account of the theophany’at Bethel, upon which 
Hos. xu. 5 and the narrative of P, xxxv. 9sqq. are based, and from which the J 
elements of xxvii. llsqq. were taken. The narrative then stood originally at this 
place and comprised xxvm. 13sq.,16, then xxxv. 14; xxvm. 19. 

The JE verses which follow, viz., 16-18,1 judge to be from the same source 
and connection. “And they journeyed from Bethel” does not stand very well 
so directly after the command in ver. 1 (E) “ Go up to Bethel and dwell QtP*) 
there.” Ver. 17 seems to refer quite pointedly to xxx. 24 (J). We know from 
xxxm. 2 and other passages that J must have related the birth of Benjamin after 
Jacob’s return. We do not know this of E, but on the contrary P, vs. 25sq., 
describes it as taking place in Paddan-Aram. If P had any authority for this 
statement it can only have been E. This would, of course, exclude vs. 16-18 
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from this author. Vs. 19sq. on the contrary, are certainly E’s (cf. “ Jacob ” with 
“Israel,” y. 21, and the flDVO) but these verses may at least equally well be 
regarded as parallel to 16-19 (cf. HnOl ver. 9 ) Vs. 21sq. are of course to be 
assigned to J with all critics. We may then perhaps assume that J alone brought 
Israel on his journey toward the south, E regarding Bethel as his dwelling-place 
(cf. “ Dothan” xxxvn. 17), J locating it at Hebron (xxxvn. 14). 

In ch. xxxvn. a proper division of the material avoids all difficulty in the 
analysis. Vs. 12,13a must be J’s on account of “Israel;” 13b from V? -on 

an d 14a should be assigned to E on account of the expression just quoted 
(cf. xxn. 1,7,11, etc.); 14b then joins without break upon 13a and ver. 18 follows 
with only the subject “ his brethren ” to be supplied in place of “ they.” Vs. 15- 
17 on the other hand follow just as naturally upon 14a, though perhaps we should 
supply or the equivalent. The verses explain how Joseph comes to be 

so far from home as to be beyond help even when Reuben desires to restore him to 
his father. He was not originally expected to go far from home (Bethel ?) but not 
finding his brethren in the vicinity he is directed to the comparatively distant 
Dothan. In J he is expected originally to go to a much greater distance. 

The first clause of ver. 25 is essential to the story of E, for it explains how 
Joseph could be “ stolen away” (xl. 15) by the Midianites without the knowledge 
of Reuben (ver. 29) or the brethren. While they are occupied with their noonday 
meal the Midianite merchantmen pass by unobserved, and hearing Joseph’s cries 
take him off to Egypt. 

There is no reason to suppose that the “ pit ” appeared at all in J’s version. 
Judah interferes (ver. 21) with the plot of the brethren against Joseph, “ delivers 
him out of their hand ” protesting against their cruelty. While thus engaged in 
dispute they see a passing company of Ishmaelites and compromise by selling him 

into slavery. The explanatory clause in ver. 23 D’D£n ruro-iiK 

may be redactional or a fragment of J; but in neither case need the perfect con¬ 
tinuity of E in vs. 10sq.,22-25a,28a (to TDn)> be interrupted. The presence of 

in ver. 28 alongside of 13^0*1 is not a sufficient reason for assuming a 
parallel in J. 

In ver. 32sq. D*Dfifl rOVO-flit and £"pD £"pD are from J, 

the latter being a duplicate of the first part of the verse; this can only be E’s, on 

account of ver. 20, while must be J’s on account of xliy. 28. With 

the exception of f|£0 DHtPJD f)DV“flK 1130’) in ver. 28, of 

these two clauses in 32sq. and of ver. 34, vs. 28-36 are exclusively from E. 

Few chapters afford so perfect an example as this of an analysis of JE to be 
carried through on really conclusive evidence. It is a pity to introduce confusion 
, by a misplaced clause or two. 
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Gen. xli. 30-XLn. 7 affords a very difficult problem to the analysis. There 
does not indeed seem to be adequate reason for dividing the two dreams of Pha¬ 
raoh, of the cattle and the ears of com, to J and E respectively. E has in chs. 
xxxvii. and xl. in each case a pair of dreams, and unless we are prepared to 
discard as redactional vs. 25sq. and 32 we must admit that this was here also the 
case. The middle clause of ver. 14, which presupposes J’s form of the narrative 
(ch. xxxix.), is, of course from J; and it is possible that here and there a word 
may have been taken by JE 2 from the parallel narrative which J doubtless 
afforded. Otherwise in vs. 1-30 I see no reason to suspect the presence of J. 
Ver. 31, however, is almost certainly a doublet of ver. 30, and is character¬ 
istic of J (cf. xh. 10; XLm. 1; XLvn. 4, 13). Vs. 32sq. again are certainly 
from E (cf. xxn. 8), and the latter verse carries with it ver. 39 (cf. DpIT) 
ver. 33 and 39). 

In 348qq. we begin to meet real perplexities. The first clause of v. 34 has no 

relation to the rest of the verse, and the three consecutive t]D’ 'fl "OH in 

vs. 39,41,44 can scarcely be original. The best clew for analysis which I have been 

able to find is xlvii. 13sq. (certainly J’s) where a sentiment in decided contrast 

to the humane feeling of v. 36 comes into very plain view. To the author of 

xlvii. 13sqq. the famine ot the unfortunate peasants is purely an opportunity for 

the aggrandizement of Joseph and Pharaoh at their expense. His interest centers 

not at all in the “ great deliverance ” by which “ much people are saved alive,” 

% 

xlv. 5b, 7 ; l. 20 (E), but in the shrewd comer in wheat effected by Joseph and 
Pharaoh, where Pharaoh furnishes the capital and Joseph the foresight. Through 
this combination a decidedly Jewish bargain is driven with the starving people. 
Vs. 35a,36, according to this view, would belong to E; and ver. 35bc which is the 
statement of a plan for getting the crops under Pharaoh’s control, and for keeping 
it “ in the cities ” whither in fact we find Joseph removing the people in xlvii. 21 
when the famine comes on, must be J’s. It seems in fact to be J who is 
impressed with the phenomenon of the congestion of the population of Egypt in 
the cities and the despotic landlord system. Again the tax of the fifth part in 

ver. 34 is conceived as a special rate enacted temporarily in years of extraordinary 

* 

yield, to meet an imminent public danger. But in xlvii. 24 the u fifth ” is a 
permanent tax, imposed in perpetuity after the years of plenty and famine are 
over, and not apparently regarded by the people as excessive (xlvii. 25). The 
difference is no doubt reconcilable, but makes the assignment of ver. 34 (except 
first clause) to E, more probable. After the njH£) (=J) we should prob¬ 
ably supply the word now apparently corrupted in v. 56, which LXX. render 
oiTopoKjve c and the revisers “ storehouses.” In place of ver. 36 should be perhaps 
some outline of the plan followed in xlvii. 13sqq. 

Ver. 37 might belong to either document, but ver. 38 is to be assigned to E on 
account of the prophetic character attributed to Joseph and the connection with 
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ver. 33, and this verse may carry the preceding with it. Vs. 39sq. are from the 
same writer (cf. v. 33 and observe ♦-WIN instead of pi , ver. 40, 

although more frequent in J occurring also in E, Gen. xx. 11. Vs. 41-44 are 
manifestly parallel to 38-40, still we have twice consecutively CjD* '£) "ION*! * 
but there is not the same objection to assigning both of these to the same docu¬ 
ment as in the case of vs. 38 and 41, since here Pharaoh’s address is interrupted 
by the relation of a number of actions. '"jnN might be cited in favor of 

identity of vs. 41 and 43 with ver. 33, but the expression is the most natural one 
for J to adopt as well as E, for the expression of his thought; and the resem¬ 
blance of this expression is more than outweighed by the word connected with it, 

run, which occurs nowhere in E, but in J repeatedly; cf. Gen. xxvn. 27; 

xxxi. 50; Ex. xxxiii. 13. Again it is in J that Joseph is made to “ run ” from 
the dungeon into Pharaoh’s presence and the transformation of his dress and per¬ 
sonal appearance has therefore more significance in this narrative. Finally it is 
J, never E, who take a special interest in priests and priestly connections for his 
characters. (Cf. ver. 45 [J]; xlvii. 22,26; Ex. n. 16sqq.; xix. 22,24.) The gar¬ 
ment of byssus with which Joseph is clothed is a priestly garment. 

Ver. 44 follows better, as has been shown, after 43 than after 39sq. and its 
hyperbolic figure is quite characteristic of J (cf. Ex. x. 26; xi. 7). Ver. 45 must 
be J’s as the mention of an alliance of this kind is highly improbable in P and the 
variants Potipbar (E, xxxvn. 36) and Potipherah can scarcely have stood for dif¬ 
ferent persons in the same writing. Ver. 45c seems to connect itself with 
the narrative of P which here (in 46a) comes in with its usual data of age. Ver. 
45c is in any case parallel to 46b which has the phraseology of J. Ver. 46b in 
turn connects immediately with ver. 48, where the plan of collecting food “ in the 
cities” is followed, which appears also in v. 35 and xlvii. 21 (J). Ver. 47 thus 
falls into place in the narrative of E after ver. 40, and it does not appear that any¬ 
thing is missing. Ver. 49 affords difficulty as speaks strongly for J; but 

the verse itself seems to be a doublet of 48 and the expression “ as the sand on the 

% 

seashore ” is more characteristic of E. (Cf. I Kgs. iv. 20,29 E, with Gen. xm. 
16; xxviii. 14, J). On the whole the verse (or a part ?) may better be assigned to 
E; likewise 50a, 51-53 on account of D’rftN • Ver. 54a stands connected with 
55,56sq. where the thought stands in strange contrast with 54b, this latter regard¬ 
ing the plenty of the people as Joseph’s triumph, and vs. 54a,55,56b, making their 
necessity his opportunity. In the portions omitted in the extrication of this J 
element, viz., vs. 53,54b,56a,57 = E, the contrast is between all other countries 
and Egypt. In J the contrast is between the helpless distress of the starving 
people and Joseph’s overflowing granaries. We are not informed of the condition 
of other countries until xlIi. 5; xlvii. 13-15, where we learn—quite unneces¬ 
sarily if xm. 54b,56a,57 have already stated the case—that the famine extended 
to Canaan as well as Egypt. 
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In xli. 80-57 we have therefore a tolerably complete narrative in each of the 
prophetic documents. In XLn. 1-7 we have again only fragments of J, apparently 
because of the close similarity of the two sources at this point. The superfluous 
"ION*') °* ver * 2; ver. 4b (cf. ver. 38 and xliv. 29); ver. 5 (cf. “Israel” with 
“Jacob” in vs. 1-4); the middle clause of ver. 6 (Joseph as corn-dealer, cf. xli. 
56, rather than governor of the land), and ver. 7 (except the clause “ and spake 
roughly to them,” displaced from ver. 9; cf. ver. 30 sq., E, with xliii. 7 ; xliv. 
18sqq., J) are the only traces of J suggested ; but these suffice to give the sub¬ 
stance of the subordinate source. The writer acknowledges a disposition to over¬ 
look the "lOX*! of ver. 2 as insignificant, and to consider 4b an explanatory gloss 
derived from ver. 38, ver. 5 being the real beginning of J’s narrative. The 

absence of Benjamin requires no special explanation after xxxv. 16sqq. (cf. 

♦ 

xliv. 20) and ver. 5b gives the occasion of the brother’s visit in a way that seems 
to exclude any other, 5a joining directly upon xli. 56. Ver. 11a may also be a 
trace of the conversation referred to by xliii. 3sqq. and xliv. 18 sqq., as it seems 
to be a doublet (cf. ver. 13) and to be excluded by the report of ver. 31 sq. The 
contrast in conception of J and E in this passage is accordingly: In J, the famine 
invading Canaan the sons of Israel come among the rest of Joseph’s customers. 
He knows them, but contents himself with friendly inquiries; finally, however, 
insisting as a condition of further purchases that they shall bring Benjamin. In 
E, all countries except Egypt being famine-stricken, Jacob despatches the ten 
brethren to Egypt to “ the governor of the land,” who is Joseph, to obtain permis¬ 
sion “ to traffic in the land ” (ver. 34). In the presence of the governor they pros¬ 
trate themselves, which recalls to Joseph his dreams (xxxvii. 6-10); he accuses 
them and treats them as spies, but finally releases all but Simeon, who remains a 
hostage for the bringing of Benjamin. 


The passage xlvh. 13-26 is generally ascribed to J, “ with traces of E.” I 
have been unable to discover any trace of E, but on the contrary am at a loss to 
perceive any reason for doubting the unity of the section. In vs. 13-15 the seat 
of the famine is “ Egypt and Canaan ” as in J in xli. sq. and ver. 4, not “ all the 
earth ” as in E, xli. 54b,56a,57. Joseph is the dealer in grain personally, as in 
xlii. 6. The people of Egypt are starving, contrary to E’s representation, xlv. 
18 sqq. The priests are favored, and in ver. 26 an antiquarian interest appears as 
the occasion for the narrative. Cf. n. 24; xxxii. 33. 

The language bears the plainest marks of J, “J23 > ver. 13; XVOJH > 14; 
on, 15,18, horses , 17 ; nyp , 21; and * ver. 24? are considered by Dill- 
mann characteristic. nparr ropDi fxvn rupo , ver. 17, is found only in J, 

Gen. xxvi. 14. •au m*. only in Gen. xxxui. 14. Ver. 21b recalls xix. 4. 
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OHVO 'jIDJ ia characteristic of J (cf. Ex. vu. 27; x. 14,19). pT , vs. 22,26, is 
much more frequent in J than in E. [11 NXD» ver. 25, occurs in J 

passim, in E nowhere. The mere occurrence of pf|"J > ver. 20, after “03 , ver. 
13, is entirely without weight against such an array. 

In other chapters of Gen. xxxn.-L. the analysis of the present writer does 
not substantially differ from that of Kautzsch and Socin. 
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ANNEXION IN ASSYRIAN. 

By Charles F. Kent, Ph. D., 

Berlin, Germany. 


In Assyrian, as in every newly discovered literature, the time and attention 
of scholars has hitherto been chiefly devoted to an etymological study of the lan- 
guage. This has borne its fruits and now we are able to read the inscriptions 
with comparative ease and certainty. The recent valuable publications of texts 
have made the more important annals accessible to all. However, before the lit¬ 
erature can be rightly estimated as such, the grammar of the language must be 
scientifically studied. Thus far no conclusive or exhaustive work has been done 
along this line. Prof. Delitzsch, in his recent Assyrian Grammar, claims only to 
present the latest results of research. With many of his conjectural conclusions, 
in view of the facts of the language, it will be found necessary radically to 
disagree. 

Under the direction of Prof. William R. Harper and Dr. Robert Francis 
Harper, an attempt has been made by three or four of the graduate students of 
Yale to make a thorough study of some of the leading grammatical questions in 
Assyrian. To avoid the errors incidental to a merely cursory investigation, every 
case under each form occurring in the leading inscriptions of a certain period has 
been collected as a basis for inductions.* This makes it possible to treat each 
point historically and to note its growth, and thus assign each new development 
to its true position. This knowledge of the order of historical development in 
turn enables the students to determine the characteristics of each inscription and 
to ascertain what forms or usages are most prominent in any given period. 

The following inductions are based upon a two-fold classification of the exam¬ 
ples of annexion (with the first member phonetically written) occurring in the 
historical inscriptions found in Volumes I. and II. of Schrader’s Keilinsehriftliche 
Bibliothek. Though it has been found necessary constantly to correct the translit¬ 
eration from the original cuneiform, yet this has proved the most convenient basis 
of work and reference. The first classification is based upon the form assumed 
by the first and second members of the annexion, and it includes the cases of ga 
employed to indicate the construct relation; the second upon the syntactical 


* Since the beginning of this study, works on Greek grammar, based on the same methods of 
investigation have appeared indicating that the classicists are beginning to appieciate the need 
and value of such conclusive work. 


*5 
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force thus expressed. In addition to these, all peculiar forms and cases are col¬ 
lated under a special classification. This work has been supplemented by a 
discussion of doubtful cases in the class-room. 

I. Forms Employed to Express Annexion.—A. The First Member 

Ending in L 

That there was a primitive Semitic noun declension with a nominative in u, 
a genitive in t, and an accusative in a is now generally admitted. That this is 
retained in Assyrian, although with an infinite variety of exceptions, appears also 
to be true.* The Arabic not only retains these case-endings in the absolute, but 
also regularly with the first member of the construct. Accepting these premises, 
the early history of the form is clear. It is the remnant of the primitive Semitic 
genitive ending frequently retained in the construct after the analogy of the 

Arabic. 

The use of the first member in i: 

1) As to case—historical development—two questions immediately arise. (1) 
Is the t retained with the first member only when it stands in the genitive ? 
(2) If not, are there any indications of such a restricted use in the early Assyrian ? 
The following table based on the total number of cases of the first member in i 
answers these questions: 

Table I. 



Genitive. 

Nomina¬ 

tive. 

Accusa¬ 

tive. 

Total Nom. 
and Acc. 

Totals. 

First member in Oldest 






Inscriptions. 

8 

3 

• • 

3 

11 

Tiglath-pilescr. 

16 

1 

13 

14 

30 

Asurna§irpal. 

60 

12 

20 

32 

92 

Shalmaneser IV. 

• 

50 

11 

16 

27 

77 

SamSi-Ramman. 

14 

5 

2 

• 

7 

21 


148 

I 

| 

■ 

■ 


83 


Tiglath-pileser III. 

15 

2 

8 

10 

25 

Sargon. 

27 

10 

25 

35 

62 

Sennacherib. 

22 

4 

23 

27 

49 

Esarhaddon. 

23 

1 

7 

8 

31 

ASurbanipal. 

42 

6 

18 

24 

66 


129 



104 

i 



* Cf. Delltzsch, Aatyr. Oram., fl 06, 
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From the above table it is evident (1) that the use of i with the first member is 

# 

by no means confined to the cases in which this stands in the genitive. But (2) 
there are plain indications of a tendency to employ this form in the earlier 
inscriptions more commonly when this first member is in the genitive than 
when in the nominative and accusative. Combining the results in Table I, the 
total number of cases in which % is employed in the genitive in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the old Assyrian kingdom is 148; in other cases (nominative and 
accusative), 83. In the new Assyrian kingdom the total of the genitives is 129; 
other cases, 104. Comparing these totals, we see that in the first kingdom the 
ratio is about seven to four, while in the latter it is about six to five. If only a 
few inscriptions were thus compared the value of the results might be questioned; 
but being based on such a large number of cases (464) they are thus raised above 
the caprice of one author or subject, and any induction based upon them must be 
considered reasonably reliable. Although it may seem at first glance that the 
difference in the ratio is small, still when the large number of cases, in which the 

form absolutely demands the first member with final i , has been studied the varia- 

0 

tion will appear the more remarkable. 

Referring again to the table, we observe that in the oldest inscriptions only 
three out of the eleven examples in i are not in the genitive. In TP. I. there is a 
marked increase due in part to the recurrence in the accusative of libbi (which 
necessarily takes i) as the first member. In ASurn., Shalm. II. and Sam&i- 
Ramman, i with the genitive is nearly twice as common as with all other cases. 

From the above facts the inferences can fairly be drawn (1) that this i is a 
remnant of the primitive genitive case-ending; (2) that in the earlier inscriptions 
a memory of this primitive use remains; but (3) that at an early period this lost, 
to a large extent, its original force as the sign of the genitive; and hence is the 
vowel which appears most commonly as the final vowel of the first member, when 
one is necessarily required. By this early transference to other cases, i appears 
to have secured the priority of possession so that, next to those in which the final 
vowel of the first member is elided, these cases are most frequent in the inscrip¬ 
tions. (4) That in the later inscriptions i is employed quite irrespective of the 
case of the first member. The ratio which exists between the examples of t with 
a first member in the genitive or in the nominative or accusative, I should say 
from general observation, represents the usual ratio between the frequency of 
occurrence of these cases in the absolute; and hence we are not justified in 
saying that % is still employed oftener in the genitive because of the influence 
of that case. 

2) Used interchangeably with other parallel forms. 

The interchangeable use of exactly parallel forms, as far as noun-root and 
meaning is concerned, throws much light upon the freedom in the choice of the 
ending of the first member. 
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(a) Variants. Agurn. fl. 118 ana tu-ru gimilli or ana tu-ri gi 
milli; Senn. II. A, ina kirbi mabazi. B, ina kirib mabazi. 

(b) Parallel phrases. Agurn. II. 23, ina limi Agurdin; Shalm. I. 45, 
ina limu Dan-Agdr; Shalm. I. 27, ga Sul mi gamgi ; TP. VI. 44, §a 
Sal am u gam Si; Shalm. Mon. I. 13, beldti nap bar matati; Sarg. 2, 
45, belut Aggdr; Sam. Bam III. 8, tibi tab&ziia; TP. III. 18, tib 
tabaziia; Sarg. 3, 135, ma-a-ti (amelu) Lull; Sarg. 2, 39, ma-at 
Aggdr. 

Three words, used in the first member, are found with both % and u retained; 
twenty with i or the final vowel elided. Further, two forms of the same word 
are found in the same inscription. From these facts it is to be inferred (1) that, 
while in the great majority of words the construct singular form has become fixed, 
yet in these few cases there is a wavering between the form with the final vowel 
elided and that with i or u retained; (2) that all forms conveyed the same shade 
of meaning and were considered equally correct; (3) that, therefore, in the case of 
these twenty-three words the form appearing depended upon the style or choice 
of the different scribes. 

3) First member in i: when employed. From the preceding discussion it has 
appeared that there are certain cases in which the use of i depends upon the 
choice of the author. Is this the only reason or are there regular laws governing 
its use ? 

From a study of the cases found in the inscriptions, it appears that t is com¬ 
monly found as the final vowel of the first member: 

(a) When the first member is derived from a root whose third radical is weak, 
nominative in d. Agurn. I. 31, ina pi-i ilani; Shalm. II. nagi batti; 
Sarg. 2, 6, 1 i’ kal malki; Esarb. A. III. 49, na-gi-i (matu) Bazi; 
Agurb. VHI. 26, ina ma-li-i libbati. This is the only reason suggested by 
Prof. Delitzsch in his Assyrian Grammar* for the appearance of t. As a matter of 
fact this explains but a small proportion of the total number of cases. Tig.-Pil. 

VII. 50, na-ag batti might be cited as an exception to the rule, but, with a 
few exceptions, it is practically universal. 

(b) When a final vowel is necessarily retained, or otherwise two consonants 
would stand at the end of a word (which is contrary to Assyrian usage). 

(1) Feminine and abstract nouns formed by the addition of the aflix tu 
directly to the stem.f Tig.-Pil. I. 10, ina tukulti Agur; IV. 89, gakalti 
ummanatigu; Sarg. 3, 95, ?alipti belusu; Senn. IV. 21, si-it-ti nige; 
Esarh. A. VI. 3, sibirti ekalli. 

(2) Final radical reduplicated. 

*•78. 

t Of. Mtiller, Grammatieche Bemerkunoen zu den Annalen Aevrnartrpal, ZA. I. 4,368. 
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Tig.-Pil. IV. 86, naSaddi AStir; VI. 93, libbi iltitiSunu; ASurn. I. 
26, melamme beltitiSu; Sam. Ram. I. 8, a 11 a 11 i il&ni; Sarg. 8, 118, 
turri gimilliSu. 

This cause explains nearly half (186 out of a total of 364) of the cases in t. 

The appearance of i instead of u or a in these instances in which a vowel is 
required must be regarded as one of the facts of the language, which in turn may 
be due to the early transference of i as the final vowel of the first member in other 
cases than the genitive, or to the attraction of a preceding or following i. It must 
be placed side by side with the preference shown for the genitive ending outside 
of the construct. 

(c) Final t attracted by a preceding i and retained for the sake of euphony. 
Tig.-Pil. VI. 41, §idi burSani; Sam. Ram. III. 8, tibi tafcaziia; Sarg. 2, 
68, zikri abulli; Senn. II. 11, gimri matiSu; ASurb. I. 31, nirmiki 
Nabti; 1.84, namriri AStir u Istar. 

Unfortunately the subject of euphony in Assyrian has not received any care¬ 
ful or scientific study. But judging from the results which have already been 
obtained from this source in explaining etymological changes, it is reasonable to 
predict that it will prove a valuable field of research. In Hebrew this principle 
exercises an important influence, especially in determining verbal forms. The 
presence of a large number of onomatopoetic words in the Semitic languages is 
an index pointing in the same direction. In view of these and other considera¬ 
tions, we have reasonable cause to anticipate the influence of euphonic principles 
in regulating the ending of the first member. 

From the phonetic law discovered by Professor Haupt,* it appears, that & or a 
is changed to e or i after a preceding i or e or with a following t. With this must 
be compared the insertion of a similar vowel when segholate nouns stand in 
the first member of an annexion. From kalbu, kalab; from kirbu, kirib; 
from Sulmu, Sulum. The underlying principle in each case seems to be that 
of similarity, i. e., to have a vowel of a word preceded or followed by a similar 
vowel wherever this is possible. It is reasonably certain that this principle 
explains the presence of i in the cases under consideration. Add the illustrations 
of this same case under u and a which will be studied later and the evidence is 
conclusive. 

(d) When the first number is in the genitive. Sam. Ram. I. 5, bani bit 


ASfir; Tig.-Pil. V. 48, ina tar^i (m) Subi; ASurn. Mon. 83, ina Sarrtiti 
paniSu; Shalm. 27, Sa Sul mi SamSi. 


That the i of the first number still bears some relation to its primitive use as 
the sign of the genitive, at least in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom, 
has already been shown. And even if the % of the genitive has largely lost its 


* Presented by Prof. Belltzsoh in his Assyrian Grammar, 132-34. 
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significance in annexion, the fact that to a certain extent it still retains its original 
force in other constructions cannot fail sometimes to make its influence felt in 


determining the ending of the first member 


surprising to 


find a few cases in which the presence of i is explicable only for the reason that 
the first member is in the genitive. The retention of i can often be explained 

i 

by more than one cause. For example Tig.-Pil. 1.13, riSti te en *> ilani. The 
i may be retained in accordance with the euphonic principle of similarity, because 
it is added to the nominal stem or because the first member is in the genitive. It 
is not improbable that the union of two or more causes led to the use oft. 
Unexplained cases. 

ASurn. I. 80, pul|}i melamme; Shalm. 71, tanati ASfir; Shaim. Mon. 
11.68 nabli mulmuli; A§urb. IV. 35, kurdi il&ni. 

(l)Pulbi melamme. Why does this frequently recurring phrase always 
employ p u 1 b i instead of the corresponding p u 1 u b ? It might be said that the 


phrase has become petrified 


very probably the case; but, I think 


can go back of this and find the cause in the principle of euphony. The phrase 
has become stereotyped, expressing an idea of terror and greatness in which 
the sound plays a very important part. There is a rhythmic sound in this form 
which is absent in pulub melamme. The following i’s or e’s not improbably 
exert an influence in retaining the % of the first number. (2) So also the principle 
of rhythm may explain the phrase nabli mulmuli (both words ending in li). 
(3) Tan&ti ASfir is doubtless for the regular form tanatti, which is classi¬ 
fied under (b) (1). (4) Kurdi il ani has a parallel form karrad. 

Thus we see that of the 464 cases of the first member retaining i only two or 

laws. Of these (a) and 


three examples cannot be explained by these four simple laws. 

(b) are of all but universal application, while (c) and (d) depend in their use to a 
certain extent upon the particular phrase and the option or style of the author. 

Hence it may be said that in general the Assyrian exhibits a remarkable regular- 

# 

ity in its use of this form of annexion. 

In Hebrew, with the exception of the annexion contained in a few proper 
names which thus retain in petrified form the primitive usage, the cases, in which 
% is still retained with the first member in annexion, are all explained by (a) or (b) 


i. e. feminine nouns formed by the affixed f| or nouns whose third radical is weak. 



tDstr'o ’ntfjot 


urn yat 



This is what would naturally be anticipated, for these laws are the most arbitrary. 
Thus the intermediate position which the Assyrian occupies between the Arabic 
and the Hebrew is indicated and the steps of development by which the latter 
has advanced made evident. 

B. The first member in the singular ending in u. 


♦ Gen. 31:30. 


t Isa. 1:21. 


t Gen. 49:11. 
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Are these apparent cases of the first member ending in u properly constructs ? 
Or are they only “ cases of the careless omission of § a ?” If so, we would expect 
to find g a generally inserted when the same phrases occur elsewhere. An actual 
comparison of all the cases in u and those with g a inserted demonstrates that in 
only one case out of the 113 is a parallel expression found with ga inserted; 
A&urb. V. 115, ina nage ga Hunnir, where as will be shown later, the 
form with g a is the more proper. Hence, plainly, the cases cannot be explained 
on the ground that ga is omitted, for under the same conditions all authors fail 
to insert it. 

Is this, then, a careless writing for the more common forms with the final 
vowel elided or with i retained ? Apparently favoring this view might be cited 
(a) variant readings and (b) parallel expressions in u and », previously noted; (c) 
parallel expressions in u and the final vowel elided. Tig. Pil. VI. 44, galamu 
Samgi; Bam. V. 30, gulum garrfitigu; Shalm. 1.27, gulme Samsi; 
ASurn. II. 118, ana turu gimilli; Shalm. I. 75, ana tu-ur gimilli; 
Sarg. 3,188, aggu turri gimilli. 

From these examples it might be urged that the author of the variant read* 
ing, appreciating the error of the form in ti, corrects this; that the existence of 
the otherwise parallel expressions in t, or with final vowel elided, indicates that the 
form with u is an error of the scribe. 

In answer to these claims the following arguments may be presented: (1) 
The large number of cases in u (113). Even though the Assyrian writers were 
very careless in their use of case-endings—a statement which the study of the 
cases in t did not support—it would be difficult to believe that such a large num¬ 
ber of cases were mere errors. Furthermore it is to be noted that the forms with 
u occur in about the same proportion throughout the inscriptions, and hence are 
not the errors of one or two careless scribes. (2) Connected with this is the fact 
that certain phrases in u, as ina limu, ina gurru, run through all the 
inscriptions, thus indicating that there is a uniformity in their use and that it is 
not due to mere accident. (3) The examples cited to prove that they are excep¬ 
tions or errors might be used equally as well to show that they are perfectly 
regular. The variants and parallel expressions indicate that both forms equally 
obtained; and that either could be employed as best conduced to the euphony or 
the choice of the author. As has been shown, the cases in t present an exact 
analogy. (4) The number of cases, in which these parallel expressions employ u, 
equals and sometimes exceeds those in which t or the form with final vowel elided 
appear. If the former were errors or exceptions they naturally would be much 
less common. (5) Finally the forms in u are employed in the same constructions 
with cases of annexion in which the final vowel of the first member is elided. 
Tig.-Pil. VIII. 39, li-ta-at kurdiia irnintu tamljariia... .altur, the 
might of my heroism and the victory of my battle _ 1 inscribed; Sarg. 3,112, la 
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adir zikri ilani k&pidu limneti dabib 9 a 1 i pti , who did not fear the 
renown of the gods , who devised evil , who planned destruction. Esarh. A. VI. 54, 
na?ir kibsi Sarrdtna mub&dd kabattiia, protecting the footsteps of my 
majesty, causing my spirit to rejoice. 

Am a result of these considerations, I would question the statement of Prof. 
Delitzscli * that the forms in u are exceptions to the general rule; and I must 
rather regard them as regular forms on a par with those in i. Like the latter, it 
is doubtless a remnant of the early Semitic nominal inflection, which still obtains 
side by side with the more common form of annexion, in which the final vowel of 
the first member is dropped. Hence its title to the field is good, which it still 
holds, although greatly encroached upon by the other forms. 

2. Use of the first member in u. (1) As to case-historical development. 

Does the first member take u, as in the Arabic, only when, by virtue of its 
construction, it is in the nominative case ? If not, are there any indications of 
this primitive use ? The following table presents the facts. 


Table II. 


First Member in 

Nomina¬ 

tive. 

Genitive. 

1 

Accusa¬ 

tive. 

Total Gen. 
and Ace. 

Total 

In u. 

Tiglath-Pileser I. 

16 

3 

1 

4 

20 

• 

A§firn&$irpal. 

16 

1 

3 

3 

19 

Shalmaneser. 

10 

1 

1 

2 

12 

Sam§i-Ramman. 

1 




1 

# 

43 



9 


Tiglath-Pileser III. 

2 

1 


1 

3 

Sargon. 

12 

2 

3 

5 

17 

Sennacherib. 

7 

1 

7 

8 

15 

Esarhaddon. 

7 


4 

4 

11 

ASdrbanipal. 

5 

3 

7 

10 

15 


33 



28 

113 


Consulting Table II. it appears that in the early inscriptions the cases in which 
u is employed with the first member in the nominative are far in the ascendency. 
In course of time the lines approach each other, until in Sennacherib, u is used 
more frequently in the genitive and accusative than in the nominative. There is 
a slight reversal to earlier usage in Esarhaddon, but in ASurbanipal the former is 
twice as common as the latter. Combining the results of Table II. it appears that 

* Gram., 672, a. Dote. 
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in the inscriptions of the old Assyrian kingdom u was employed nearly five times 
as often, where the first member stood in the nominative, as in both the genitive 
and accusative, while in the new Assyrian kingdom the relative frequency is 
about the same. The evidence, therefore, is conclusive that in the early inscrip¬ 
tions the primitive case-usage of u was, with a certain degree of care, observed, 
but that in the later inscriptions it follows in the course of development, taken by 
the ending i much earlier, and came, at least, in the last inscription (Agurbanipal) 
to be employed quite irrespective of the case of the first member. Such indica¬ 
tions of development in turn point back to an original usage resembling that of 
the Arabic. 

2. First member with final u —when employed. Classifying the examples it 
appears that u is retained. 

(a) When the third radical is weak, nominative in u. 

Tig.-Pil. I. 6, gaku-u namriri; ASurn. I. 40, na-bu-u gumia; Sam. 
Bam. I. 27, re'ti agrati. 

With but one exception (and that in a late inscription), these cases of u thus 
retained are in the nominative. Comparing this with previous results, it appears 
that sometimes in the nominative and regularly in other cases this u is changed 
to t. This rule explains a large proportion of the examples in u. 

(b) When attracted by a preceding similar vowel, i. e., retained for the sake 
of euphony. 

Tig.-Pil. I. 62, ina Surru Sarrfitna; Ram. N. 2, 7, ga gulmu Samgi; 
Senn. III. 16, mitbu$u zu-uk Sipl; Esarh. A. IV. 25, pulujjtu ragfibat 
Agfir; Agurb. I. 21, garrfitu (m) ASSdr; IY. 68, limuttu plgunu. 

This principle explains more than half the cases in u. It confirms and, in 
turn, its validity is established, by the analogy of the examples in which % is 
retained in accord with the same law. 

(c) Because the first member stands in the nominative. 

Tig.-Pil. II. 88, pulfcu adiru melam Agfir; IY. 41, gamgu gimir 
kal garrani. 

That the memory of the primitive use of u regularly with the nominative 
still exercised a considerable influence has been shown. 

The presence of u (as in the case of i) may be explained in many instances by 
more than one of these principles. Yery possibly it was their combined influence 
which finally resulted in the retention of u instead of some other more common 
form. 

Of the total 113 cases, only six are not explained by these three simple prin¬ 
ciples. If the use of u with the first member is due merely to carelessness on the 
part of the scribes, we would surely expect to find many examples in which the 
retention of u was entirely arbitrary, and not explicable by any general principle 
of the language. This fact therefore confirms the statement that the form with u 
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is a regular means of indicating annexion. In Hebrew almost all traces of the 
primitive usage, of which the Arabic is the living representative, have disap¬ 
peared. The few examples which do remain (as Ifi*!"?* D*0 13*270+) are 

I • • j* • • • • j— 

however sufficient plainly to indicate that this language has passed through the 
same stage of development as the Assyrian. Traces are even more common in 
the Phoenician proper names of this primitive use of u as the ending of the first 
member in annexion,J D'nomn, tyanry. tyaintyo • 

(e) First member ending in a. 

The following cases of the first member ending in a are found in the inscrip¬ 
tions. 

Shalm. 165, Sam. Ram. II. 44, igtu pan a namurrat kakkiia; Tig.-Pil. 
III. 2, 13, eli birina (mat.) Hilummi; 2, 83, ekallat (pi.) b 11( lati 
na-Sa-a begalli kariba sarrr; Sarg. 3, 143, Esarli. A. VI. 15, kala rik- 
ki; IV. 41, mala libbi. 

It is a striking fact that out of the more than two thousand cases of annexion 

a 

examined only six possible examples (representing a total of eight cases), take a 
with the first member. 

In view of this fact we shall be obliged to modify the statement of Prof. 
Delitzschg that “ it is an extremely common thing to find the first member retain¬ 
ing the case ending. ...a without §a appearing before the second member,” and 
say that a as the final vowel of the first member is almost unknown. 

No stronger proof that the Assyrian proceeded along definite lines in the 
development of the ending of the first member is needed than this practically 
total absence of examples of a retained by the first member. We have already 
seen how the Assyrian retained the genitive ending i very commonly and the 
nominative in it only less frequently; but the accusative ending in a appears early 
to have fallen into disuse. In this the Assyrian stands in direct antithesis with 
the Ethiopic,il which latter retains only the a as the sign of the construct state. 
On the other hand, this usage binds the Assyrian by one more link to the Hebrew 
where all traces of this ending have disappeared except before certain pronominal 
suffixes. 

D. First member retaining mimmation. 

Esarli. A. II. 8, in a ir^itim (m.) HubuSna; IV. 12, 23; A§urb. IV. 

85, napiStira (amelu) nakrdtii.a. 

In the earlier inscriptions these are regular constructs with first member end¬ 
ing in i. Cf. Sarg. 348, napisti matiSunu. In the later inscriptions, how- 

- » 

• Gen. 1:24. 
tPs. 114:8. 

$Cf. Schrbder, 177. The long u in the examples probably oomes from the lengthening of an 
originally short u. 

I Astyr. Gram., • 72, note. 

I Cf. Phillippi, Wcsen und Urvprv.no des Status Constructs , p. 158, Dillmann, 154, b, a. 
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ever, certain words, as i r 9 i t i m , damiktim, n a p i § t i m and t ti m t i m, 
appear to have retained this form on all occasions. Hence when these words 
stand as the first member in annexion, the mimmation is still retained. 

It is to be noted that these examples with the first member with mimmation 
do not appear until Esarh. and A§urb. and hence are characteristic of these late 
inscriptions. 

E. First member retaining the full plural ending. By a line of proof some¬ 
what similar to that followed with the singular ending u it might be demonstrated 
that the full plural ending is sometimes regularly retained. Assuming this let us 
endeavor to determine the reasons for this retention. 

A study of the cases shows that the endings retained are : 

(1) Masculine plural ending in e (often t)- Tig.-Pil. III. 83, u§§i bit 
Anu; Sarg. 3, 122 , a-di-e iltini; 3, 165, da-ad-me mtitittin. 

These are by far the most common cases in which the plural ending is 
retained. This retention of e appears to be due to the same causes operative in 
the case of the singular ending ». (a) With nouns whose third radical is weak, 
(b) With nouns which otherwise would end in two consonants. The retention of 
this ending in an annexion must, therefore, be considered perfectly regular. 

(2) Masculine plural in -tini, Sarg. 3, 9, garrtini limeti§u. These cases 
are very rare. In nine cases out of ten §a is inserted after this ending. No 
examples occur of the elision of the final vowel of this ending. In view of these 
facts, these cases must be regarded as exceptions. 

(3) Plural in u. Tig.-Pil., III. 3,7, z u - u - k u s e p ti (?) 

(4) Plural in -titi. Sarg. 2 , 75, a Sib titi Same; ASurb. VI. 71, la ptili- 
bdti ASfir u IStar. 

(5) Feminine plural in titi (ati, iti). Shalm. Mon. II. 60, epSeti irnin- 
tna; Sam. Ram. IV. 29, Salmati kuradiSunu; IV. 25, ana ummanati 
matna. 

The cases under (4) and (5) are rare compared with those with the first 
vowel elided. Even some of these examples have parallels with the latter form. 
While there are too many to be classed as errors yet they are the exception rather 
than the rule. Thus examples are found of all the plural endings retained 
except the rare - a and the doubtful -tin; but the ending e is the only one which 
can be said to be regularly retained in annexion. 

F. Final vowel of the first member dropped. 

We are now ready to consider the law laid down by Prof. Delitzsch. “ When 
with a noun in the singular, there is joined a substantive in the genitive (the so- 
called nexus of the construct state), the first member of the nexus drops the mim¬ 
mation and also in the nominative and accusative the vowel of the case-ending 
_the i of the genitive of the first member is retained.”* Is this dropping of the 

* §72 As*ur- Qram. t a, 2,1). 
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case-ending confined to the nominative and accusative, and is the i of the genitive 
always retained ? 

It has been shown that there is a gradual breaking away from the original 
use of t with the first member only when this is in the genitive; so that in the 
later inscriptions, it is used quite irrespective of the case. Hence since this use 
of i with the first member of the genitive is more common in the earlier inscrip¬ 
tions, the rule laid down by Prof. Delitzsch will hold true here if anywhere. That 
there may be sufficient data upon which to base a safe inference, I have taken Tig.- 
Pil., the largest of the earlier inscriptions. Of the one hundred cases in which 
the first member stands in the genitive singular, eighty-four drop the final vowel 
of the first member and only sixteen retain it, or less than one-fifth of the whole 
number. In view of these facts the error of Prof. Delitzsch’s statement is 
apparent. 

Although there are indications that in the earlier inscriptions the case still 
had some influence upon the ending of the first member, yet the instances really 
bear such a small proportion to the total number of cases of annexion that the 
general principle may be laid down that the final vowel of the first member is 
elided irrespective of case. Since the elision of the final vowel does not depend 
upon the case of the first member, the rule governing this must be sought elsewhere. 
A study of the cases shows that nouns constituting the first member fall under 
one of three divisions. (1) Those always eliding the final vowel. (2) Those 
sometimes retaining and sometimes eliding it. (3) Those which never drop the 
final vowel. Omitting the different classes of nouns which are included under 
each division and combining the results, it appears that the elision or retention of 

the final vowel of the first member depends, not upon its vowel formation, but 
upon the character of its third radical or the affix, if any, which is employed in 

its formation. 

The final vowel of the first member is regularly elided (1) in the singular, 

(a) With masculine nouns whose third radical is strong, but not reduplicated. 
Tig.-Pil. I. 3, gimir annunati; IV. 14, zikip patri; Sam. Bam. IV. 26, 

kitrub ummanatiia. 

• ^ 

(b) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -ati. Tig.-Pil. I. 37, kibrat 
arba'i; Shalm. I. 16, kiSsat niSi; A§urb. IV. 99, (ilu) §arrat kidmuri. 

(c) With abstract nouns formed by the affix -iitu (fiti). Tig.-Pil. I. 21, 

Sarru-ut m&t Beli; ASurb. I. Ill, tibu-ut Tarkfi. 

(d) With feminine nouns formed by the affix -tu, added to a root third 
radical weak. Sam. Ram. IV. 2, ina birit $addi; Senn. VI. 64, tarbit 

birkiia; Tig.-Pil. V. 64, sitit umm&nati§unu. 

(2) In the plural. 

(a) With the ending fitu (fiti). Tig.-Pil. VI. 86, nakrflt ASflr; Senn. 
VI. 30, alikfit mabri. 
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(b) With the feminine ending iti (often attracted by a preceding i to itu, 
iti). Tig.-Pil. I. 8, §alpat abi; Tig.-Pil. VII. 51, epSet katigu; Esarh. 
A. IV. 55, Sallat nakire. 

Of the above rules, (1), (b), (c) and (d) are practically universal in their appli¬ 
cation. To (1) (a) there are a few exceptions, especially those words which have 
parallel forms. Only 18 exceptions to (2) (b) and 8 to (2) (a) are found in the 
inscriptions. In view of the fact that both of these plural endings are very com¬ 
mon, it is plain that the rule is all but universal. 

A study of the cases in which the final vowel is dropped in turn confirms the 
conclusions reached respecting the cases in which the final vowel is retained. 
Combining these we see that the final vowel of the first member is retained (1) in 
the singular. 

(a) Always with feminine nouns formed by adding -1 u directly to the stem, 
provided the third radical is strong. 

(b) Always with nouns whose final radical is re-duplicated. 

(c) Generally with masculine nouns whose third radical is weak. 

(2) In the plural. 

(a) Always with e (!). 

(b) Always with a n i. 

The insertion of a short vowel before the final consonant of the first member. 
An examination of the cases makes it evident that this short vowel appears with 
but two classes of nouns. 

(1) Nouns with but one short vowel, or segholates. 

(a) With o, Tig.-Pil. III., 38, kabal targigi. 

(b) With t, Afiurb. V. 40, kirib (matu) Elamti. 

(c) With u, Tig.-Pil. III. 1,11, pufcur nigiSu. 

[To be continued in the next number of Hxbbaica.] 
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THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES. 

One of the most delightful of literary discoveries recently made is that of the 
lost “ Apology of the Philosopher Aristides to the Emperor Hadrian,” in a Syriac 
version, by Professor J. Rendel Harris. This he found in the library of the 
Monastery of St. Catharine at Mount Sinai, two years ago, in their Syriac Manu¬ 
script No. 16. The manuscript is written in fine old Estranghela, apparently of 
the seventh century, and is a collection of treatises and extracts, chiefly ethical. 
Its contents are as follows: History of the Egyptian Hermits, containing matter 
in common with (or being a part of) the Liber Pwradisi, of which so many more or 
less identical Greek copies occur (93 folios); The Apology of Aristides (13 folios); 
A Discourse of Plutarch on the subject of a man’s being assisted by his enemy 
(7 folios); A second Discourse of the same Plutarch on Asceticism (9 folios); A 
Discourse of Lucius (Lucianus) on the impropriety of receiving slander against 
our friends (8 folios); A Discourse by a philosopher De Anima (3 folios); The 
Counsel of Theano, a female philosopher of the school of Pythagoras (2 folios); 
A collection of the Sayings of the Philosophers (6 folios); A First Discourse in 
explanation of Koheleth, by Mar John the Monk for the blessed Theognis (59 
folios); and the rest of the manuscript (the number of folios not stated) is occu¬ 
pied with translations from the Homilies of Chrysostom on Matthew. 

The text and translation are given in Vol. I., No. 1, of u Texts and Studies: 
Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. Armitage Robin¬ 
son, M. A., Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge [England], and published by 
the University Press, Cambridge.” It also appears as Nos. 6 and 7 of “ Haver- 
ford College Studies,” and it may be had from Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 

Little remark need be made about the Syriac text and the English translation, 
unless it be to say that both are admirably done. The text seems to be pretty well 
preserved, except the evident dropping out of a word or two here and there, and 
the mis-writing of a letter now and then. The translation has much more than 
the usual thoroughness and scholarship of the common translations from the 
Syriac; for which the reasons will appear presently. 1 

Naturally there are added notes and prolegomena; the former mainly intended 
to illustrate the text by the writings of J ustin and the Epistle to Diognetus; but 
they manage to compass a few new, or almost new, contributions to the extant 
lexicons. As regards the prolegomena, we were accustomed to consider the 
Apology of Aristides the Athenian philosopher as having been actually made or 
transmitted or dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian; but it seems, from the con¬ 
siderations brought forward in these prolegomena, to belong probably to the early 
years of Antoninus Pius. Other matters, connected with early Christian and 
anti-Christian writings, there is hardly space to dwell upon; but the prolegomena 
will well repay the reading. 

But it would be unjust, however Semitic the character of Hebraica may be 
supposed to be, to stop with this notice of the Syriac version. In the prolegomena 
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are given translations of the Armenian fragments, from the Venice edition, from 
a manuscript at Edschmiazin translated by Mr. F. C. Conybeare, of Oxford, and 
from Pitra. And while Professor Harris was at work over the Syriac version at 
Cambridge, Mr. J. Armitage Robinson (editor of these Texts and Studies), while 
he “ was turning over Latin Passionals at Vienna in a fruitless search for a lost 
manuscript of the Passion of S. Perpetua,” happened to recognize “ words which 
recalled the manner and the thought of Aristides ” as he was reading portions of 
the Latin version of the story of Barlaam and Josaphat! That, of course, was a 
flash-like discovery that the speech of Nachor, in the Greek version of that story, 
was merely, though indeed, an embodiment, by the Greek redactor and Christian- 
izer of this old Sanskrit story, of the Apology of Aristides into the fable; yet 
done so neatly, beautifully and masterfully, that the most diligent scrutinizer of 
the Greek story of Barlaam and Josaphat has never suspected any such embodi¬ 
ment, nor ever thought of anything more than a fresh or original Greek composi¬ 
tion. And this, too, notwithstanding the fact that the tracing of the story from 
Sanskrit into a multitude of languages, and from a heathen fable to a Christian 
legend, has been taken up as a task by specialists, and the whole thing sifted with 
a freedom that Pentateuchal critics might envy, till it seemed that its kernel and 
accretions were most absolutely known and severally distinguished. 

Naturally, again, the work of Professor Harris would not be complete without 
revising his translation in the light of the Greek, and Mr. Robinson’s giving a 
tolerably critical edition of the Greek text in the shape recoverable from the fable 
of Barlaam and Josaphat, with prolegomena, notes, and a critical discussion of 
the question how far and wherein the Syriac, the Greek and the Armenian pre¬ 
sent the original Apology of Aristides. Into the detail of this we cannot go here. 
It seems plain, however, that the Greek has been compressed or excised some¬ 
what, and equally plain that the Syriac has amplified a little. It is likewise plain 
that we possess the style, as well as the thought and the substance of the original 
apology, though it may not be possible to say just where a corner has been knocked 
off or a piece of stucco supplied. 

Messrs. Harris and Robinson have each contributed to the special portion of 
the other, and beautifully exemplified the proverb that two are better than one, 
as well as the charm of brothers in concord and unity. 

The multitude of minor points discussed and illumined and elucidated in this 
publication, though of exceeding interest, we must pass by. The University 
of Cambridge in England, and Haverford College in America, are to be most 
warmly congratulated upon such a brilliant and interesting work; and none the 
less so are the authors for the scholarship, acumen and patience everywhere 
exhibited. (8vo, paper, pp. 118, 28. English price, five shillings). 

Isaac H. IIall, 

_ New York City. 

AMIAUD AND SCHELL’S LES INSCRIPTIONS DE SALMANASAR II. * 

Arthur Amiaud did not live to see this work brought to completion. If he 
had, this notice would be different in many particulars. Scheil, a student of one 
year, whom Amiaud associated with him in the work, is responsible for all that 

* Lbb Inscriptions db Salmanasar n. roi d’assyrie (860-824), transc rites, ooordonndes, 
traduites et commences par A. Amiaud et V. Scheil. Par 1 #: H. Welter, 1890. Pp. xiv and 120. 
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is good and bad in this book, and I am forced to say that the good points are few 
in comparison with the bad. 

In the preface, Scheil gives a genealogical table of Shalmaneser, a short his¬ 
tory of the different inscriptions of this king, and his reasons for his method of 
transliteration.* The connected and accented transliteration is much preferable to 
the syllabic method, but only in the hands of a person who knows the lexicon and 
grammar. Scheil does not know either of these and, as a result, his accentuation 
is very faulty. It would have been much better if he had not attempted to make 
grammatical forms, for his attempt has been an utter failure. Making all due 
allowance for very careless proof-reading, there still remain hundreds of words 
either incorrectly accented or left unaccented. I have counted more than 400 
typographical errors on the 120 pages. 

In the preface, after noticing the work of his predecessors, Scheil states that 
the object of this edition of these texts is to bring them to the present status of 
Assyriological research. Instead of a step forward he has taken two steps back¬ 
ward. His transliterations are based on the printed texts as published in Raw- 
linson and Layard. In the Monolith Inscription he has made good use of Dr. 
Craig’s emendations as published in his Leipzig dissertation. Why could he not 
have crossed over to London and collated these texts anew ? It is unscientific 
and useless to put further transliterations and translations upon the market with¬ 
out a thorough collation of the originals. Such must be regarded as only approx¬ 
imately correct, and cannot, in any case, be cited as authoritative. Craig has 
done much for the Monolith and Throne Inscriptions. Why did not Scheil 
follow in his steps and fix the texts of these inscriptions for all time, as Lyon 
has done for some of the Sargon texts ? As things stand, another edition of the 
Shalmaneser texts is needed at once, but an edition based on a thorough revision 
of the printed texts by a close comparison with the collations of others and a 
careful study of the originals. 

lean notice only a few of his transliterations. We find apil and abil, 
and abil and ablu at the end of proper names, used indiscriminately; belat 

and belit; tabazu, tabazu and tab&zu; kibrat and kibrat; adi 
and adi; niribu and niribu; diktu and diktu; pan and pan; uie- 
ziz and ugegiz; abaveS and abamig; Suzub and gfizub; ramanu 
and ramanu; tan&ti and tanati; ugalik and ugalik; fibla and ubla; 
napasi and nap&si; abiktu and apiktu; dm 3 and um£; anaku 
and anaku; Sadti and g&dil; eli and &li; uban and uban; $abe and 
9 a b e. I could multiply examples almost indefinitely. A certain writing is often 
used consistently in the first part of the book—cf. abamig, adi, etc. There 
are no rules for accenting verbal forms. At one time it is itlbu and then 
itibu; inlru and iniru; ugalik and ugalik; ugeziz and ugeziz; 
alik and 41 ik for allik (al(l)ik), etc., etc. In some cases the participles 
are correctly and consistently accented, and in others the accents are just as con¬ 
sistently omitted. The endings dtu and an u are accented or left unaccented 
at pleasure. The final i in the majority of all genitive forms is accented. Scheil 
has incorporated the 1 st per. sg. pronominal suffix into the genitive ending too 

* Nous avons cru devoir continuer la mdthode de transcription U6e et aooentude. Lea voy- 
elles, longues de leur nature, oil raccent est suppldd par deux oonsonnes qul sulvent, le portent 
ou l’omettent indlffdremment, par exemple dikta, dlkta, ubla, fibla, etc. 
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often, but making allowance for such cases, why should Sinni—and in the con¬ 
struct state—tukulti, karani, etc., have their final i accented? Little 
attention is paid to the case endings. Where the scribe has designated a given 
case, it is well to follow him. In the case of ideograms, one should follow the 
usage as determined by a thorough study of all the inscriptions. As in his edition 
of the SamSi-Ramman text, so here, no clear distinction is made between 2 and 
Si 3, p and , and and ^. .Again such forms as r 1 m u and r e m u, 

$ 1 r u and $eru are not distinguished. The construct state of a noun is seldom 
indicated, and in the few cases where there is such indication, there is no con¬ 
sistency in usage, e. g., Sulum and gulmu Samsi, SamaS and §am§u, 
etc. In §am§i-Ramm&n it was pad, here it is pat; but why not p & $, the 
only other possible reading and the one generally accepted ? Scheil also reads 
bdt, abi 1 which is Babylonian for the Assyrian api 1, Su t, etc.—But nothing 
more need be said about the transliteration. 

The translation is much better than the transliteration. It is, in fact, a com¬ 
paratively easy task to make a translation of an historical text. Most of the 
words are well known and the meanings of those which are difficult can be guessed 
from the context. It is an altogether different thing to transliterate correctly 
and to explain philologicaily these difficult words. Scheil has made good use of 
the context. The notes are of little value. The author has omitted almost all 
difficult words and constructions. In the case of doubtful words, which are of 
very rare occurrence, it is always well to cite all the passages in which these 
words are found and the literature on the subject. Scheil does neither of these. 
In many cases he leads one to think that he is not acquainted with the literature. 
The comments given are often too simple and elementary for beginners even. A 
list of the geographical terms occurring in the inscription is added and it is of 
great value. The author promises a special work on the geography in the very 
near future. No glossary is added, but this is just as well, for the author’s 
attempt in his §am§i-Ramm&n was not a success. 

In conclusion, I would say that Scheil has not been successful in his object 
to present an edition of these inscriptions containing all the results of the latest 
Assyrian scholarship. The preface announces this as his aim. A study of the 
book will show any one how poorly he has succeeded. 

Robert Francis Harper, 

London . 
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THE ORDER OF THE SENTENCE IN THE ASSYRIAN HIS¬ 
TORICAL INSCRIPTIONS. 

By Lester Bradner, Jr., Ph. D., 

New Haveo, Conn. 


I. Introductory. 

A. The object of the investigation. 

The following discussion is among the first attempts at building up, on the 
basis of careful and extended observation, not only an accurate and scientific but 
a historical syntax of the Assyrian language. So little progress has hitherto been 
made in this department, that the work, if properly carried out, need be done but 
once in order to establish both the syntax itself, and historical development. 

The present investigation has been confined to a small department of the syn¬ 
tactical field. The aim has been (1) to determine accurately the usual order of 
the sentence, and to trace any development of it that should arise during the 
growth of the language; (2) to account as far as possible for any changes from 
the usual order thus determined; and (3) to show the relative frequency of such 
variations at different periods. 

B. The progress already made. 

Probably the best formulated statement of the results already obtained in 
this line is to be found in various paragraphs of Delitzsch’s Assyrian Grammar , 
although these are meagre, ill-arranged, and not intended to be historical. His 
deductions are in the main as follows: 

The Object precedes its Verb, ? 142; the Adjective follows its Noun, g121; 
(Numerals follow rules for Adjective, §129). Appositional words or phrases fol¬ 
low the substantive to which they belong, i 125. (In any of the above cases the 

opposite arrangement indicates emphasis.) Infinitives used as Constructs precede 

*1 
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their Objects but as finite forms they follow, g 132. Participles precede their 
Objects or Adverbial Modifiers, except in rare cases, g 131. Attributive Relative 
clauses may occasionally precede their Antecedent, g 147. Other brief details are 
noted on pages 350, 358. 

Whether or not these statements are to be added to, or modified, will be better, 
judged at the close of the present discussion. 

C. The method of investigation. 

In a complete discussion, not only the order of Subject, Object, and Predicate, 
should be considered but also that of their Modifiers, as well as Numerals, Infini¬ 
tives, Participles, and Relative clauses; but as a number of these topics are being 
examined by other investigators at the present time, I have confined my discus¬ 
sion to the first three. 

In order to obtain complete results it has been necessary to separate com¬ 
pound sentences into their component clauses, and to regard these as complete 
sentences, although they may be closely connected with some preceding clause, 
and therefore even lack perhaps a separate Subject or Object. Many cases also 
where the Assyrian is enabled by a verb with a pronominal suffix to condense a 
sentence into a single word, it has been necessary from the nature of the case to 
leave out of consideration. The order of each sentence, as regards the position of 
Subject, Object, and Predicate has thus been examined, and the results tabulated 
under the main heads of Declarative, or Principal, and Relative, or Subordinate 
sentences. Having ascertained that a certain order everywhere prevailed more 
or less extensively, this has been adopted as the Normal Order, and an attempt 
made to explain the causes of variation from it. 

This method has been carried through the range of historical inscriptions, 
from Tiglath-Pileser I. to ASurbanipal, covering some 500 years,* and a careful 

* The material examined begins with several short Inscriptions previous to Tiglatb-Pile- 
ser I. namely: 

1. Pudi-ilu (about 1360 B. C.), ZA. n. 3, p. 813. 

2. Ramman-nirarl I. (about 1325 B. C.), IV R. 44, 45. 

8. Tuklat-Adar I. (about 1276 B. 0.), Ill R. 4, No. 2. 

4. ASflr-rl6*191 (about 1160 B. C.), IH R. 3, No. 6. 

Then follow in order, 

6. Tiglath-Pileser I. (about 1100 B. C.), IR. 9-10. 

0. ASurnatfrpal (886-860) Annals, I R. 17-26; I R. 27, No. 2; I R. 28. 

7. Shalmaneser II. (860-825) Obelisk, Lay. 87-98. Monolith, III R. 7-8. 

8. SamSi-Ramman (826-812) I R. 29-31,32-34. 

9. Ramman-nirarl III. (812-783) I R. 36, Nos. 3,1, 2. 

10. Tiglath-PUeser III. (746-727) Lay. 17-18; II R. 67. 

11. Sargon (722-706) Annals, Winokler, KeUschriftexU Sargon.; Khorsabad Annals, Room 
XIV.; ” Pa v6 des Ports,” ibid.; Cylinder I R. 86; Bull Inscriptions, Lyon, SargoniexU; Stele In¬ 
scription, Winokler, KeU. Sarg.; Nimrud Inscription, Lay. 33-34; Bronze, Silver Inscriptions, 
Lyon, Sarg.; “Revere des Plaques,” Winokler, KeU. Sarg.; Harem Insciiptlon, ibid.; Gold, An¬ 
timony Inscriptions, Lyon, Sarg. 

12. 8ennaoherib (706-681) Taylor Cyl., I R. 37-42. 

18. Rsarhaddon (681-660) Cyl. A, IR. 45-47; Cyl. B, Robert Francis Harper AE1.; Black Stone 
I R. 49-60. 

14. Aiurbanlpal (668-626) Rassam Cyl., V R. 1-10. 
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comparison made of the tabulated results, with the purpose of exhibiting what¬ 
ever development may have taken place in the usage of the language in this respect. 
An endeavor has been made to perform the work carefully, and although one is 
always liable to error, it is believed that the tables will be found sufficiently 
accurate for purposes of comparison and general calculation. 

II. The Historical Investigation. 

A. Tiglath-Pileser I.* 

The following table presents in brief the results of the examination of this 
inscription. 


Table I.t 

TlG.-PlL. I. (ABOUT 1100). 

Number of Declarative sentences. 


... 322 

44 44 Relative 

+ 

44 


... 86 

Total. 



... 408 

Cases of Nominal Order. 

Declarative. 

Relative. 

Total. 

Subject, Object, Predicate. 

. 16 

18 

34 

Object, Object, Predicate.. 

. 6 

3 

9 

Object, Subject, Predicate. 


9 

9 

Subject, Predicate. 

. 36 

54 

90 

Object, Predicate. 

. 264 

47 

311 

Cases of Inverted Order. 

Declarative. 

Relative. 

Total. 

Object, Subject, Predicate. 

. 4 

• • 

4 

Predicate, Object. 

•#••••• X 

2 

3 


* The investigation has been begun with Tiglath-Pileser I., as offering the most extended 
basis for deduction among the older inscriptions. A comparison has then been Instituted be* 
tween this and earlier fragments, after which the other inscriptions have been examined in 
their historical order. 

t In explanation of the table several remarks may be made, which will apply also to later 
tables. 

(a) The head Declarative has been made to include also Cohortative. Imperative, etc., all 
which would probably come under the head of principal sentences. A separate table of such 
will be given later. 

(b) The order Object. Subject. Predicate, would not be an inverted order in an Attributive 
Relative sentence, owing to the fact that the Relative Pronoun, whether Subject or Object, must 
stand at the bead of the sentence. In a Declarative sentence, on the other hand, this order 
would be inverted, and has been so noted in the tables. 

(c) The orders 8ubject, Predicate ;_Object, Predicate; and Predicate, Subject, or Object are in 
the table made to include cases where the third member of the complete sentence is also present, 
as well as sentences where only the two members noted are found. So that to find the actual 
number of the latter, we must subtract the number of oomplete sentences found above in any 
particular case, viz., the actual number of sentences of the order Object, Predicate, and contain¬ 
ing only two members, in Tiglath-Pileser is 864 minus 14 and 6, the number of oomplete sen¬ 
tences found where the Object also comes before the Predicate. 

(d) The sentences tabulated are all verbal unless otherwise noted. For a discussion of the 

nominal sentence, see a later note. 
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The above table proves conclusively that by the usual order, during the early 
period at least, the Predicate closes the sentence, and that the normal arrange¬ 
ment of the parts is Subject, Object, Predicate, if all of them are fully expressed. 
Inasmuch as the examination of the other inscriptions has shown that this 
rule will hold good through all, I have called any departure from this order an 
Inverted Sentence. A farther study of the table shows that the Relative sen¬ 
tences follow the same general rule as Declarative, and again, that where a verb 
governs two objects, as is quite frequent, they both ordinarily precede the verb. 
The unusually large predominance of the order Object, Predicate, is found in all 
the historical material, and is mostly due to its narrative style, where the subject 
is rarely expressed unless emphatic. 

As against 401 cases of normal order, therefore, we find only seven cases of 
inversion, giving a ratio of .017 together, or separately Declarative, .018; Rela¬ 
tive, .023. 

Examining in detail these seven cases, in order to account if possible for so 
unusual a phenomenon at this period, we may divide them into four groups. (1) 
In three cases (II 25-28; V 8-10; VI 39-45) we find the order Object, Subject, 
Predicate, where normally the Subject should stand first. They all contain the 
phrase kati ikSud, where kati is the Subject, and it is probable that the 
phrase has so far become a stereotyped expression (equivalent practically to 
an&ku a k § u d or simply ak§ud) that kati having merely a pronominal force 
is placed near the verb, at least we shall find such to be its usage in the subse¬ 
quent inscriptions. (2) Two other cases may be classed together (I 45 u 5 a m - 
kitu gir A§dr; VII41, uSamkitu kalis multarfci). These are Relative 
sentences of the form Predicate, Object, where we should have normally the 
reverse order. In explanation of the inversion the following points are to be 
noted, (a) That these examples form the third clause in a Relative sentence, 
where we ordinarily find §a repeated;* (b) that the order is chiastic with the 
preceding clause, a favorite variation in the later inscriptions, and (c) that 
they stand at the end of a paragraph. We may perhaps consider that the 
chiastic order results from an effort to bring these clauses into closer connection 
with the preceding. (3) In VI 49 we find ezib b arran &t nakri madatu. 
This Declarative clause (order, Predicate, Object) with those closely following 
introduces a break in the narrative, and the prowess of the monarch as a con- 
queror is summed up briefly before the scribe passes on to narrate his successes 
in hunting and building. Hence we are justified in regarding this inversion as 
due to emphasis, by way of contrast with the preceding narrative.! (4) The rea- 

* It is a principle enunciated by Kraetzschmar, and which holds good throughout the histor¬ 
ical Inscriptions, that Relative clauses, when more than one follow the same antecedent, gener¬ 
ally ooour in pairs, with one 3 a sufficing for each pair, but repeated with the odd clause. 

t An interesting parallel in almost the same words is found in the so-called Hunting In¬ 
scription of ASurna^irpal (I 34sq.) which belongs perhaps more properly to Tiglatb-Pileser, a 
view with which the parallel accords. 
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son for the inverted order in II 23sq. Salmat kur&diSunu (n&ru) dame 
ana Diglat use§i is not plain, unless the writer desired to bring into con¬ 
junction the names of the two rivers. That a change of order should be made for 
a logical or rhetorical convenience of this sort seems quite as likely as the vowel 

changes that are often made for the sake of euphony. But an interchange of 

« 

place between Subject and Object is not of so much importance as between either 
of these and the Predicate.* 

We have therefore suggested certain principles governing inversion, such as 
chiastic order, use of k a tu near the Verb, desire for close connection or euphonic 
structure, occurrence at the end of a paragraph, and emphasis, all of which will 
be found holding good in later inscriptions. In this respect the rule laid down by 
Delitzsch ({142) that the Object may be placed either before or after the Verb, 
according as greater emphasis is to be laid on the Object or on the Verb, is not 
adequate to cover the majority of cases. In fact I am able to show that the desire 
for emphasis will account for only a very few cases of inversion, as compared with 
the whole number. 

I have also made some examination to determine whether an inverted order 
gives evidence of any subordination of the inverted clause, as in the case of Cir¬ 
cumstantial Clauses in Hebrew and Arabic, but have reached the conclusion that 
such object was not distinctly sought. In only a few cases would a similar idea 
of subordination be found fitting to the idea expressed by the clause. And 
one cannot fail to note that the spirit of Assyrian cares little for subordinate 
ideas. Coordination is the rule, to an extent which grows rather tiresome to 
modem ears. 

B. Before Tiglath-Pileser. 

Returning now to examine the material offered us by inscriptions earlier 
than Tiglath-Pileser, we find it very meagre, the only ones important for our pur¬ 
poses being those of Bamman-nirari I., Pudi-ilu, Tuklat-Adar I., and A§ur-ri§-i§l, 
and these contain but four complete sentences. These inscriptions cover some 
260 years before Tiglath-Pileser I. and as 215 years more elapse before the next 
inscription of any size occurs, it is to be regretted that we have not more early 
material to compare with Tiglath-Pileser, but the little we have accords well with 
the results already obtained. The following is the tabular statement of these 
four earlier records. 


* There are two cases In which it might appear that inversion had taken place, but which 

A com- 


Narkab&tiya_alfel Diglat. 

The other case is 


ay be better explained otherwise. One is II43sq. 
pari son with III 97-99 will show that ebir is to be supplied after Diglat. 

III. 41 Bq., where the words Sad&ni Sakuti might be construed (asLotz seems to have taken 
them) as the object of lu a$bat, but it is better to regard them as Accusative of place with 
the following principal clause: “In high mountains which.... narkab&ti ina lft bani lu 
emid.” 


With lu a?bat there is then to be supplied as object the word b&rranu as also in 


V 45 sq., 08 sq. 
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Table II. 

Fragments before Tio.-Pil. 


Number of Declarative sentences. 25 

u “ Relative “ 21 

Total. 46 


Cases of Normal Order. 

Declarative. 

Relative. 

Total. 

Subject, Object, Predicate. . . 

. 6 

4 

10 

Subject, Predicate. 

7 

• • • • v 

13 

20 

Object, Predicate. 

..... 19 

12 

31 

Cases of Inverted Order. 

Declarative. 

Relative. 

Total. 

Object, Subject, Predicate.... 

• « • • t 1 • 

2 

2 

Subject, Object, Predicate... 

« i • i • t t 

1 

1 


This table presents in the main the same features as that of Tiglath-Pileser I. 
We note the same predominance of the general order, Subject, Object, Predicate. 
The only exceptions to this normal order are found in Relative clauses, only one 
of which however affects the position of the verb. The small amount of material 
would scarcely yield a fair comparison on the basis of a percentage, but we may 
examine the cases of inversion in detail. The earliest are those in Ramman-nir- 
ari I. (a) Obv. 10-12: §a nap{}ar malki u rubtiti Anu Astir Sama§ 

Ramman u IStar ana SepiSu uSekniSu. 

Here the inversion consists in placing the Object before the Subject. It is 
probable in order to emphasize the Object, and it also brings napfcar....rubtiti 
into closer relation with a similar idea of totality expressed in the preceding 
clauses, (b) Obv. 25sq.: u nagab za’eriSu kasu ikSudu. This is the 
same use of katu near the verb of which we have already found two 
cases in Tiglath-Pileser. The third instance of inversion is in Astir-riS-iSi 1. 
Bsq.: u.ili 8a Same u ir$iti (ira)muma ikriba Sangtitsu. The 

order is Subject, Predicate, Object, and it is again the third clause in a Relative 
sentence, although not chiastically arranged, as in the similar cases in Tiglath- 
Pileser. But no particular emphasis seems to be intended, and therefore I think 
it best to consider it merely an artistic device for rounding up with effect a short 
period, instead of repeating the relative particle with a single clause. 

The style and usage then in these earlier inscriptions seems to correspond to 
that of Tiglath-Pileser, and we may consider them all, for our purposes, as a unit, 
in spite of the fact that they cover some two hundred years or more. 

C. ASurna^irpal. 

During more than two centuries from the time of Tiglath-Pileser we have no 

records which will allow us to examine the syntactical growth of the language. 
Then we meet with the long annals of A8urna?irpal, who reigned from 886 to 
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860 B. C. Here we find less of the rigidity which is so marked in Tiglath-Pil- 
eser. The sentences are longer, there is more freedom in the use of Relative 
clauses, especially the temporal, but even yet the style is stereotyped, and in 
places exceedingly repetitious. It lacks the narrative interest of Sargon or Sen¬ 
nacherib, and the varied diction of ASurbanipal. It still belongs, as far as we 
may judge from the historical inscriptions, to the primary period of the literature. 
The inscription has marked peculiarities in many respects, and especially in 
orthography, but in the structure of the sentence, it does not depart so widely 
from the older standards, as the table* will show. Several points in it are worthy 
of note, (a) The great preponderance of Declarative sentences (greater than in 
Tiglath-Pileser), and among these of the order Object, Predicate. This is, of 
course, due to the narrative style, so that in the introduction before the narrative 
begins, the number of Relative clauses is much greater in proportion, and at the 
same time inversions are more frequent. (This is always true in the introductory 
descriptions of the kings), (b) The number of cases of inversion is as yet small in 
comparison with the total of sentences. The figures given in the table, taken as 
they stand yield the following results: 


Ratio of inversions in Declarative sentences 


44 


44 


44 


“ Relative 


44 


44 


44 


44 


“ Total 


44 


.041 

.16 

.066 


(with these compare the corresponding results in Tiglath-Pileser: Declarative, 
.016; Relative, .023; total, .017). 

But in fact among the cases in Declarative sentences, twenty consist of the 
same phrase asakan mittak, five of the phrase akusu maSakSu, and three 
of the phrase utera mittak. Therefore in a more just estimate we should 
take the number of inversions in Declarative clauses at five, which would reduce 
the ratio in these to .006 and on the total to .027. (c) It is also noticeable that by 
far the larger ratio of inversions is found in Relative clauses, and of these 18 out 
of 19 are met in the first fifty lines of the inscription. This is probably due to the 
more poetic coloring and style of the introductory portion, but it seems true that 
inversions.take place more easily in a Relative clause than in any other, (d) By 
the term adverbial inversions, used in reference to this and the following inscrip¬ 
tions is meant the inverted order produced when any word or words not forming 
one of the three principal parts of the sentence is found after the Predicate. 
These are most frequently some adverbial expression, or the indirect object of 
the verb, or appositional phrase. 

' In accounting for each of the fifty cases of inversion occurring in this inscrip- 

# 

* For the tables of this and the following inscriptions see the general table at the end of the 
historical survey 
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tion, I have grouped the various usages under several different heads. Some¬ 
times the division may seem to rest on externals, and be unscientific, but with * 
such a delicate subject as style, we can hardly expect to bring every instance of 
variation under a definite principle. 

(a) Cases of inversion of Subject and Object only, not involving the verb. 
Of these there are seven (I 8sq., II 39, I 24sq., I 39,110, III 117, HI 122) of 
which two will serve as examples; II 39 §a aSarsunu mamma Id emu- 
ru; III 117 matati kali sin a katu iksud. These are all Relative sen¬ 
tences, and with them should be contrasted the 23 cases of the normal order: 
Subject, Object, Predicate. There is no reason to explain any of the above cases 
by emphasis, but other explanations may be suggested for several. In three 
cases the principle observed above in regard to the use of katu appears to hold, 
and possibly the indefinite mamma seeks the same position. But the more 
likely explanation of the first four cases (see first example) is that the anticipatory 
§ a attracts towards itself the word whose relative nature it denotes, hence caus¬ 
ing the inversion, (b) Passing now to cases where the verb also suffers inver¬ 
sion, we have illustrations of the principle of chiastic order in 112, tuSarSidu 

pala£u; I 30, ipilu gimra; 131, ukinnu i§reti;.I51, ifcpi kinna- 
§unu. 

The first three are Relative clauses, chiastic with the preceding sentence; 
the last is a Declarative clause chiastic perhaps with the following sentence (i. e., 
a chiasm of nouns, rather than of verbs as usual). In these cases the artistic 
arrangement seems to be the only principle inducing the inversion; there is no 
special emphasis discoverable. 

(c) We may, I think, allow this chiastic principle to account for the inversion 
of clauses which I have termed “ indirectly chiastic,” that is, where the inverted 
order occurs in the second clause, but without the verb standing at its head, (in 
direct conjunction with the verb of the preceding clause). Examples would be, 
129, ina ga§isi uritu pagri giri§u; 139, napb&r malki Id magi- 
risu iksuda rabitu katsu. 

Both these clauses are second members of a Relative sentence. In the first 
there is certainly no emphasis to be looked for as causing the inversion, and prob¬ 
ably not in the second, although the inverted adjective rabitu might lead one 
to emphasize also its noun. But just as we found in the earlier inscriptions a 
similar inversion of the third member, so here the usage is applied to the second, 
and grows more frequent as we proceed in the historical inscriptions. 

(d) Our attention is now called to a phenomenon in the realm of inversion 

which illustrates that stereotyped and crystalline nature of the language so often 
seen in other connections, namely the unvarying use of a certain expression in the 
inverted order wherever it occurs. The most noticeable phrase in this inscription 
is ina_ asakan mittak. It occurs no less than 20 times in various simila r 
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connections.* I have been unable to find any reason for the constant inversion 
of this phrase, but the usage is very striking. The same word m i 11 a k is also 
found inverted in a phrase used three times in Col. II., ana, or, ina u§mani- 
yama utera mittak, the reason being no more apparent in this case than 
before. Another invariably inverted phrase is a k u 9 m a S a k § u or a k u 9 ma§- 
aksunu, which occurs five times in the first column (I 67sq., 89sq., 91sq., 93, 
110 ). In this case we note that the same phrase dfira uballib follows each 
time. Some explanation may perhaps be found therefore in the fact that u b a 1 - 
lib may be construed with two objects and so the position of ma§ak§u is 
changed in order to bring the two objects together. Still another example under 
this head is found in 111.57, ana GargameS asabat urlju. urbu like 
b arf a n u is often found inverted in this expression. 

(e) The remaining eight instances of inversion in this inscription (1 1 , 4, 5, 
7,40; II26; III 26 (two)) are all Relative clauses. The first five occur in passages 
descriptive of the sovereign, and the inversion seems to give a kind of exalted, 
poetic coloring. As such a usage is marked enough to be readily distinguished I 
shall call it “ ascriptive.” It indicates a development from the rigid style of Tig- 
lath-Pileser. The last two are quoted from an inscription on a monument that 
the king set up, and suggest that the inverted order is chosen where formality 
and a lofty style are desired. But an entirely satisfactory explanation of these 
eight cases is lacking. 

On the whole, then, in point of frequency of inversion, the development since 
Tiglath-Pileser is not very great, considering the length of the inscription, and 
yet more marked in Relative sentence than in Declarative, because confined 
largely to a small section of the inscription. The new tendencies noted are in the 

case of stereotyped phrases, indirect chiasm in the second clause, ascriptive 

♦ 

clauses in a lofty or formal style, and Relative clauses where § a is anticipatory.f 
D. Shalmaneser II. 

The date of the annals of Shalmaneser is some thirty years later than the 

» 

ASurnasirpal inscription, but they show no advance in style, rather do they retro¬ 
grade to the rigidity of Tiglath-Pileser. Theirs is the true annalistic style, 
exceedingly dry and repetitious. This is evidenced by the table.! There is there¬ 
fore little to be noted concerning the order of the sentence. There is only one 
inversion, and this adverbial (1. 21 i§punu abubaniS. Cf. Mon. 112). It is 
the second clause in a Relative sentence, and at the end of a paragraph, besides 
being chiastic in arrangement. This being the sole exception to the normal order 
out of 260 sentences, the ratios of inversion are much reduced: Declarative, . 000 ; 
Relative, .085 ; total, .004. 

* II 88, 01 sq., 93, 94,97sq.; III 2,3,8sq., 5,0 (twice), 8, 9, 10sq., 12, 14,14sq., 15sq., 72, 79; and to 
these we ought to add three oases where it is evidently understood, HI 80, 81, 102. 

t The analysis of IR. 27, No. 2, and 28, not being important, is omitted. 

% See general table, later on. 
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The Monolith Inscription of Shalmaneser presents us with a more varied 
style, and resembles in general structure, composition, and vocabulary the annals 
of A§urna§irpal. Although there are not many inversions (the ratio being Declara¬ 
tive, .026; Relative, .10; total, .032) yet the cases that occur are interesting as 
shedding a clearer light upon principles already stated. The higher ratio among 
Relative sentences is still maintained, but we have also a greater variety of usages 
in the Declarative sentence, which indicate a growth in the flexibility of the lan¬ 
guage. The principle of chiasm in the second clause becomes more prominent 
and is illustrated by three examples in Relative and two in Declarative sentences 
(I 9,10,12, 43sq.; II 98). One case of inversion owing to the use of k & tu occurs 
(II 42). The remaining cases can be best brought out in their connection. 

y 

I 49. ina dmeguma adlul narbflt ilani rabflti §a A§ur u Sa- 
ma§ kurdiSunu u§apa ana ?ati, why the inverted order Object, Predi¬ 
cate, should have been used in the first clause is not clear; possibly it served to 
emphasize the object, or perhaps merely to preserve the symmetry of arrangement 
which will be noted in a moment. The adverbial inversion in the second clause 
however may come under the head of indirect chiasm. But looking more closely 
at the structure we can discover a beautiful balance of parts between the two 
clauses in chiastic order, which seems hardly a matter of chance. In the first we 
have Adverb, Verb, Object, Genitive. In the second just the reverse: Genitive, 
Object, Verb, Adverb. Because of this arrangement it is better to take g a A § d r 
u § a m a § with the following clause, than as an appositive of ilani rabuti, 
as might possibly be done. 

In II 98 sq. we have three cases of inversion in succession. The first has 
been cited under the head of chiasm, the other two are 

pan name uSamli rapsate ummanatigunu 
ina kakki ugardi damiSunu. 

of which the inversion in the first is to be assigned to emphasis. Then the second 
clause is again inverted in indirect chiasm. The whole passage is intended to be 
vivid and striking and for this purpose inversions are used. 

But how are we to account .for the difference, certainly noticeable, between 
the two contemporaneous inscriptions in the frequency of inverted orders ? One 
seems to uphold the advance made in the Asurna$irpal inscription, while the 
other clings to the stiff style of Tiglath-Pileser. Certainly the fact that they were 
discovered in different places and therefore may have had different authorship 
must be allowed some weight, and also different subject-matter requires different 
treatment. The Monolith enters into details where the Annals simply record the 
fact, and therefore greater variety is required in the former. We must regard it 
as evidence that too close rules cannot be laid down for the style of any one 
period, but that results should be dealt with in the large, as illustrating tendencies 
and general principles rather than definite rules. 
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E. S&mgi-Ramm an. 

There follows after an interval of only a dozen years the inscription of Samgi- 
Ramman IV., and yet in respect to the order of the sentence there is a marked 
change in style, shown by the greatly disproportionate number of inversions in 
Relative sentences as compared with Declarative. This will appear from a glance 
at the table. All but one of the cases of inversion occur in the first column. The 
ratios of Declarative, .01; Relative, .63; total, .105. This shows a very large 
increase over any previous inscription in the ratio of Relative inversions, and 

brings the total ratio to twice its former figure at any time. It is plain, on the 

♦ 

other hand, that the inverted order has not as yet found its way to any extent 
into Declarative sentences. The only instance in this inscription where I have 
not been able to discover a reason for the inversion isIV2sq.: ina birit Zaddi 
Zaban attabalkat nadbak gade. Among the Relative inversions there are 
three cases of the chiastic order (I 33, 41 sq., 43), and two of the indirect chiastic 
(I 44; II 48 sq.). Another case of inversion, I39sq. enuma Agurdaninpal.. 
epuga limneti, calls attention to the artistic structure of the Relative sen¬ 
tence which it introduces. It consists of four pairs of clauses, with a contrasted 
order in each pair, thus: enuma Agfir....epuga limneti (inverted); si- 
bumagtu... ugabgima (normal); matu ugbalkitma (normal); ik$ura 

tabazu (inverted); nigi Aggur-ittigu ugigkinma (normal); udan- 

nina tametu (inverted); mahazani ugamgirma (normal); ana epig 

babli_igkuna panigu (inverted). This example illustrates the parallel 

structure of Relative clauses already referred to, and the usage is found with 
increasing regularity in the later inscriptions.* It is not clear what reason is to 
be given for the inversion of the first of the above clauses, whether it is due to the 
artistic order simply, or to a desire to emphasize limneti. The remaining cases 
of inversion are to be found in I 6sq., 19 sq., 21 (adverbial, chiastic arrangement 
of nouns); 111 sq., 29 sq., 32 sq. These are all found in the introductory part of 
the inscription, and may be classed under the head of ascriptive inversions. 

F. Ramman-nirari III. 

When in thirty years more we come to the inscriptions of Ramman-nirari 
III., and attempt their analysis, it is evident from the character of the material 
that we cannot expect the results to correspond very closely with those already 
obtained, for the inscriptions are all very short; they contain but a small propor¬ 
tion of narrative, and are mostly couched in that higher style which we have 
found so prolific in inverted orders. The several short inscriptions have all been 
grouped together in the classification presented in the table. The figures yield 
the following ratios for inverted orders: Declarative, .085; Relative, 1.25; total, 


* It Is on account of this parallelism that I prefer, with Shell, to connect tametu with 
udannina, rather than make it a construct with the following mah&z&ni. 
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.565. While there is but one inversion in the Declarative sentences, in the Rela¬ 
tive the inverted order actually predominates. But this is due to the peculiar 
character of the material, and therefore cannot rightly form a factor in a true 
estimate of the development, unless we compare it merely with the introductory 
portions of the previous inscriptions. With these it is quite in harmony but 
exhibits an increasing tendency toward inversions. The various instances of 
inverted order may be grouped as follows: (a) Examples of pure chiastic order, 
(No. 3.* 1. 8sq., 13,18; No. 1.1. 3); (b) examples of indirect chiasm, three (No. 3. 
1. 3sq.; No. 1. lsq.,4sq.); (c) examples of ascriptive inverson, four (No. 3. 1. 
26 sq.; No. 2.1. 5, 6 (two cases)). The same pairing of Relative clauses with the 
second inverted, as remarked in §am§i-Ramman is noticeable here also. In other 
respects there is nothing of importance to be noted.f 

* The numbers correspond to those In I R. 36. 

t This closes the historical survey of the literature of the Old Assyrian kingdom. The New 
Assyrian, and the results obtained from the whole will be treated in a following paper. 
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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION. IV. EX. 13-DEUT. 34. 

By Professor W. Henry Green, 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 


A. Exodus—Ohs. 13-34. 

SECTION XV. EXODUS 13:1-18:27. 

The further the examination proceeds the more convincing is the evidence 
that the critical division of the Pentateuch is based not on evidence afforded by the 
Pentateuch itself but on the subjective fancies of the critics. A continuous, self- 
consistent, well accredited narrative, with every indication of unity of authorship 
is rent asunder upon flimsy pretexts, which give no warrant for such a procedure. 
It is not merely severed into sections or paragragbs of considerable size, whose 
style and diction, it might with a show of reason be claimed, could be fairly com¬ 
pared with one another, but in order to effect a separation it is found necessary 
to reduce it to minute fragments, clause is tom from clause and each assigned 
with positiveness to its particular author. And passages so firmly bound 
together, that no artifice can sunder them, are nevertheless violently broken up, 
and supposititious passages, which might be imagined to have been blended 
together in their formation, are confidently paraded as their true original sources. 

. The appearance of contrariety is created, where none exists, by attributing mean¬ 
ings to isolated fragments, which are simply the creation of the critics’ own brain, 
and by the double process of ejecting from the text and importing into it in a 
purely arbitrary manner, and as may best serve the purpose of the critics. The 
methods employed evince a determination to force through a preconceived scheme 
of division at all hazards, and would be equally successful, if applied with like 
ingenuity to any other treatise secular or sacred, however compactly united.* 

1. Chapter 13:1-16. 

In the legal portion of this chapter the majority of critics assign to P, vs. 1,2, 
Jehovah’s command to Moses to consecrate all the firstborn, and to J, vs. 3-16 
Moses’ directions to the people respecting the feast of Unleavened Bread, and 
respecting the firstborn. Against this, however, Kuenen, Wellhausen and 
Jiilicher enter a decided protest. Kuenen (Hex., p. 254,) maintains that vs. 1,2, 

* A practical proof that the partition of any other work oan be effected quite as readily as 
the Pentateuch and in precisely the same manner is furnished by Romans Dissected, a new crlti. 
cal analysis of the Epistle to the Romans, by B. D. McRealsham. Edinburgh: T. AT. Clark, 
189L 
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3-10,11-16 are mutually connected ordinances, which stand in no connection with 
J, E or P, and are inserted here by Rj though not written by him. And (Hex., 
p. 168) he says that Ex. 13:2 is a very short and general precept, which has been 
elaborated in vs. 11-16. Jiilicher urges the fact that in 18:1 Jehovah speaks to 
Moses only, instead of to Moses and Aaron as in 12:1,43, it being an alleged char¬ 
acteristic of P, that he is disposed to give prominence to Aaron and associate him 
with Moses on all occasions; also that such brevity in stating so important a law 
is at variance with P’s usage, and that there is not a single word in it that is 
peculiar to P. 

In the view of Kuenen, then, there is no discrepancy between vs. 1,2 and vs. 
11-16 in regard to the hallowing of the firstborn such as has sometimes been 
alleged to exist. One is briefer and more general, the other is more particular 
and detailed, but their provisions do not conflict, and there is no reason on this 
ground why they should be assigned to distinct authors as though they involved 
different conceptions. Kuenen himself attributes them to kindred sources. 

Num. 8:11-13, referred by the critics to P, makes it plain that tlie law hal¬ 
lowing the firstborn was given at the time of the exodus, and by general critical 
consent the law in Ex. 13:2 is there alluded to. But it is obvious that this verse 
cannot contain the entire law which was then given, for its terms are so general and 
vague that they could not be practically applied. It announces the principle, but 
more explicit directions are needed to show how it is to be carried into effect in the 
various cases which must arise under it. These directions are supplied in vs. 11- 
16, which are manifestly supplementary to and explanatory of v. 2. The relation 
of these two passages is distinctly set forth in the narrative itself. The Lord 
gives the law to Moses, v. 2, and Moses reports this law to the people, vs. 11-16. 
Evidently in the intention of the narrator it is the same law which Moses first 
receives from God and then makes known to the children of Israel. It was not 
essential in recording it that he should repeat it twice in all its details and in iden¬ 
tical phrase. When it is first introduced in the communication made to Moses it 

« 

is merely described in general terms and its more detailed directions are reserved 
for insertion when he comes to speak of its communication by Moses to the people 
for whose guidance it was intended. 

The critics have violated their own principles by assigning v. 2 to P and vs. 
11-16 to J, and reverse their own hypothesis as to the relation of these imaginary 
documents. P is conceived to be the priestly writer, who dwells diffusely and at 
length on all matters of law and ritual. J traces the history but takes little 
account of legal matters. Dr. Driver (.Introduction to Old Test., p. 26) tells us in 
regard to Ex. 12 and 18 “ a noticeable difference between P and JE is the greater 
specialization and strictness of the provisions contained in the former narrative.” 
If P wrote v. 2 and J vs. 11-16, the specialization is altogether in J, and so in 
Kuenen ? 8 phrase the more fully w elaborated ” law is attributed to what the critics 
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agree to consider the earlier document. It is obvious that 18:2 cannot be 
regarded and cannot have been intended as a complete statement of the law of the 
firstborn. The bare direction that all the firstborn of man and beast should be 
sanctified to the Lord leaves it uncertain what was to be done in the case of their 
own children and of the ass, which as appears from this passage as well as from 
the Mosaic legislation generally was the one unclean domestic animal then in 
common use. It only becomes practically intelligible when vs. 11-16 is connected 
with it as its indispensable complement and proper explication. There is no good 
reason why these should be sundered from one another in spite of their intimate 
relationship and imputed to distinct writers as the critics propose. Nor is there 
the slightest ground for Jiilicher’s conjecture that this law has been transposed 
from its original position and that it should properly stand along with the pass- 
over before the exodus. The passover in its first celebration was intended for the 
protection of Israel from the destroying angel, while the law of the firstborn was 
based upon that protection as an accomplished fact. 

The attempt is here made to justify critical partition on the ground of dissim¬ 
ilarity both in matter and in diction. Num. 18:5; Lev. 27:27, which are traced 
to F the alleged author of Ex. 18:2, are said to be at variance with 18:13. The 
difference amounts simply to this. The original regulation was that the firstling 
of an ass should be redeemed by a lamb or else killed. But after the sanctuary 
was set up and a regular priesthood instituted, the law was in consequence so far 
modified that a price was to be put upon the firstling of any unclean beast accord¬ 
ing to the estimation of the priest. The owner might redeem the animal by pay¬ 
ing this price with one fifth added, or else it was to be sold. 

Dr. Dillmann adduces five expressions in vs. 11-16 as distinctive of the style 
of J in distinction from P; with how much propriety will appear from the follow¬ 
ing exhibition of their usage. 

D^XD without v. 14; but so too in P, 

Gen. 47:6,7; 48:5; Ex. 1:1,5; 12:40; while with 
it occurs repeatedly in both P and J. 

JV3 vb. 3,14, nowhere beside In J; in 
Hex. only Ex. 20:2; Josh. 24:17 B, and six 
times in Deuteronomy. 

yiVrt of God vs. 6,11; four times in Genesis 
only once referred to J; Gen. 42:7 J; 22:16; 

26:3 R; 50:24 E; besides in Hex. Ex. 82:13; 

Not a single word in the whole number is distinctive of J upon the critic's own showing. 
The partition, it should be remembered, is their work, in which the utmost latitude is taken 
and no pains spared in so adjusting it, that as far as possible the same word may in every case 
be referred to the same document. It may be safely said that no evidence has been given which 
can set aside the clear testimony of the narrative that v. 2 and vs. 11-16 are connected parts of 
the same divine communication, and that they were delivered at the same time, and why 
should they not have been recorded by the same pen? 

*2 


88:1; Num. 11:12; 82:11 J; Num. 14:16,23 R; 
twenty-nine times in Deuteronomy, four times 
in Joshua where it is referred to D or Rd. 

Land nf the Canaanites , v. 11; besides in Hex. 
only Deut. 1:7; 11:30 and Josh. 18:4 Rd. 

hereafter v. 14; in Hex. besides Gen. 80: 
33 J; Deut. 6:20; Josh. 4:6 Dill, refers to J, but 
Well, to D; Josh. 4:21 D; 22:18,24,27,28 Rd. 
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In vs. 3-10 Moses tells the people of the institution of the feast of Unleavened 
Bread, which the Lord had announced to him, 12:14-20. The latter passage 
according to Dillmann is out of place and belongs after the exodus instead of 
before it. He infers this from his assumption that the feast was designed to 
commemorate their being thrust out of Egypt with such haste that they could not 
leaven their bread, 12:34,39; and the festival could not have been.ordained before 
the circumstance which gave rise to it had occurred. Moreover he urges the 
preterite tense in 12:17: “ In this selfsame day have I brought your armies out of 
the land of Egypt.” But this is the preterite of certainty as in Judg. 4:14 and 
often elsewhere. All is here in its proper place. The feast of Unleavened Bread 
was not instituted to commemorate the trivial inconvenience resulting from their 
hasty departure, but to symbolize the purity and freedom from the leaven of cor¬ 
ruption, which became a people freed by the Lord from Egyptian bondage to be 
thenceforth consecrated to himself. As it was not to be observed until they 
should reach Canaan, Moses while repeating to the people, 12:21-28, the direc¬ 
tions given him concerning the passover, 12:3-13, made no mention of the feast 
which was in future years to be associated with it. It was not until the people, 
who were compelled to leave their homes suddenly, were subsisting on unleavened 
bread that Moses improved the occasion to explain to them the nature of the fes¬ 
tival by which they were thereafter to celebrate their exodus. What the Lord had 
enjoined to be done year by year as a religious service in the land of Canaan, they 
had been providentially constrained to do at the time of their departure from 
Egypt. 

It is manifest that in the intention of the narrator Moses informs the people, 
18:3-10, of the institution whose observance is enjoined, 12:14-20. In recording 
his language to them it was not necessary to repeat all the details which had 
already been laid before the reader in the preceding passage, especially as these 
were not to go into immediate operation. 

In chs. 12,18 the Lord gives to Moses the laws respecting the passover, 12:8- 
13, the feast of unleavened bread, vs. 14-20, and the hallowing of the firstborn, 
18:1,2; Moses in turn gives them to the people, 12:21-28; 18:3-10, vs. 11-16. In 
each case the historian instead of duplicating the record by repeating verbatim in 
one passage what had already been said in the other, makes the passages mutually 
supplementary, assuming that his readers will mentally connect with one para¬ 
graph what is contained in the other treating of the same subject. It was needless 
to insist again upon the preparation for the feast and the penalty for failing to 
observe it, 12:15, the holy convocation to be held and the prohibition of servile 
work, v. 16. It was enough to dwell upon the general requirement of a seven 
days’ feast of unleavened bread, 18:6,7. And yet this relation between the pas¬ 
sages, which really binds them together and was so intended by the writer, is 
made the pretext for sundering them as though they were unrelated, independ- 
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ently conceived and the productions of distinct writers, the words of the Lord 
to Moses being assigned to P and those of Moses to the people to J. 

It is alleged that these passages are in conflict, that 12:16 the flrst and seventh 
days are to be kept holy, but 18:6 only the seventh. This is refuted, however, as 
Dillmann confesses, by 18:3, which enjoins the commemoration of the first day 
likewise. 

Dillmann urges in evidence that vs. 3-10 belong to J the following expressions 
in addition to those which these verses have in common with vs. 11-16, and which 
have already been considered. 


Abib, v. 4, the popular name used in address¬ 
ing the people and in the laws designed for the 
people, Ex. 28:15; 84:18; Deut. 16:1, while in 
Ex. 12 it is numbered the first in conformity 
with the declaration v. 2 that thenceforth it 
should be the beginning of months; and so in 
the laws designed for priestly use. Lev. 28; 
Num. 28 . 

The enumeration of the Canaanitlsh tribes, 
v. 5: According to Dillmann, J Ex. 8:8,17; 23: 
23 (though both passages are cut out of an E 
context and referred to J simply on account 
of this enumeration); Ex. 88:2; 84:11; ENum. 


18:29; D or Rd, Gen. 15:19sqq.; Deut. 7:1; 20: 
17; Josh. 8:10; 0:1; 11:3; 12:8; 24:11. Dr. 
Driver (Introduction to Old Teat ., p. 112, note) 
traces these lists mostly to the compiler of JE. 

Land flowing with milk and honey , v. 6; J 
Ex. 8:8,17; 88:3; Num. 18:27; 14:8; 16:13,14; D 
Deut. 6:3; 11:9; 26:9,15; 27:3; 81:20; Josh 8:6. 

is found in P Gen. 28:17; Num. 88:44 
and repeatedly in the course of Num. 84 and 
85. 

113JD does not ohance to be found in a P 
section. 


Wellhausen contends that 13:3-16 cannot belong to either J or E, but is a 
later appendage either by the Redactor, who combined those documents, or by a 
Deuteronomic reviser. He argues that, if this paragraph be omitted, the history 
will be continuous in the document JE, as 12:29-42 will then connect directly 
with 13:17 sqq., 12:43-13:2 being thrown out as belonging to P. This is of force 
only on the assumption that a historian can never pause in his narrative to insert 
statements, however important and appropriate, which do not directly continue 
the course of events. He further alleges that such an admonitory address to the 
people was utterly unsuitable in the confusion and haste of the exodus, which 
merely shows him to be out of sympathy with the religious demands of the situa¬ 
tion and the purpose for which Israel was freed from the bondage of Egypt. He 
traces the characteristic expressions of this passage and its principal material to J, 
cf. 34:18-20, though with particulars borrowed from Deuteronomy. The spirit 
and tone of the passage is, he claims, a great advance on that of the patriarchal 
history, so much so that it cannot be imputed to the same writers; it indicates a 
far higher state of religious thought and feeling, and is akin with that of 
Deuteronomy. 

Jiilicher takes a similar view of this passage, points out numerous coinci¬ 
dences between its style and that of Deuteronomy and attributes it to the Deuter¬ 
onomic Reviser, who touched up the history by introducing additions here and 
there to improve the theology and exalt the cultus. 


ft 
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It is obvious that this passage creates no small perplexity among the critics. 
The characteristic expressions gathered into this brief paragraph are of repeated 
occurrence. Egypt the house of bondmen; brought out by Jehovah by a strong 
hand; the C an a an i tea, Hittites, Amorites, Hivites, Jebusites; the land which 
Jehovah sware unto thy fathers to give thee; a land flowing with milk and 
honey; when thy son asketh thee in time to come, What is this V thou sbalt say 
unto him; it shall be a sign upon thine hand and frontlets between thine eyes. 

These marked and peculiar phrases naturally suggest the common authorship of 

* 

the passages in which they are severally found or at least their dependence upon 
a common source. And yet the critics find themselves obliged to parcel them 
between J, E, the compiler of JE, D and Bd, five distinct writers making use of 
the same remarkable forms of speech. The traditional view attributes them all 
to a single writer throughout the Pentateuch, who gave them a currency which 
accounts for their subsequent employment in the book of Joshua. Unless the 
testimony of these passages is overborne by considerations drawn from other 
quarters, the complicated solution offered by the critics will scarcely commend 
itself to candid minds. 

2. Chapter 13:17-22, Chapter 14. 

It is said that 13:17-19 E cannot be by the same writer as 14:1-4 P, because 
they assign different reasons for the route taken by the people. But these para¬ 
graphs relate to quite distinct matters. The former is a general explanation of 
the course adopted in leading Israel to Canaan. It gives as the reason why they 
did not march directly thither by the shortest route, but were conducted instead 
by a long and circuitous way through the wilderness, lest their encounter with 
the Philistines should incline them to return to Egypt. Another reason is sug¬ 
gested, 3:12, viz., God’s intention to bring them to Mt. Sinai with a view to all 
that was subsequently transacted there. A much more plausible plea might be 
entered here of a diversity of conception and consequent diversity of authorship, 
but the critics are precluded from urging it, because this is assigned by them to 
the same document E. They abide by their own arguments when it is convenient 
to do so; otherwise they are quietly ignored. Ch. 14:1-4 relates, as has already 
been stated, to a different matter. It explains the particular line of march pur¬ 
sued in leaving Egypt. It gives the reason why after reaching the edge of the 
wilderness they were directed to turn back into Egyptian territory and encamp in 
the defiles on the western shore of the Bed Sea. This is quite independent of the 
subject treated in 18:17-19, so that it involves neither repetition nor conflict and 
consequently affords no indication of a change of writers. Nor can this be inferred 
from Elohim four times in these verses, which is quite appropriate as emphasizing 
divine in distinction from human guidance. The peculiar term 0*^011 harnessed 
is claimed as an E word, though it occurs nowhere else in the Pentateuch and both 
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times that it is found in Joshua (1:14; 4:12) it is ascribed to Rd. The allusion in 
v. 19 to Gen. 50:25 suggests a relation between the two passages, which we like¬ 
wise affirm to be by the same author, but implies no partition of the narrative into 
distinct documents. 

The critics commonly refer 18:20 to P because of its correspondence with 
Num. 88:6 and their assumption that the exact mention of localities must necessar¬ 
ily belong to him. But this assumption is so arbitrary and creates such needless 
difficulties for the hypothesis itself in other places, that Kayser and Yatke refuse 
their assent to it both here and in 12:37, the former ascribing both passages to J 
and the latter to E. Kuenen also hesitates. He says (Hex., p. 72) “ the stations 
of the Israelites in their journey from Rameses to Sinai were unquestionably 
mentioned in P. But whether the data in 18:20; 15:22,27; 17:1; 19:1,2a came 
from thence must remain uncertain since they are now worked into narratives 
taken from elsewhere.” The propriety of isolating this verse from the connec¬ 
tion in which it stands and where it fitly belongs, is surely very dubious. 

Ch. 18:21,22 are naturally linked with what precedes, and Kayser, Yatke, 
Kuenen account vs. 17-22 a continuous paragraph, as does Knobel (v. 20 
excepted). But the disposition made of these verses is dependent upon the view 
taken of 14:19 in which Wellhausen discovered a doublet and other critics have 
since followed in his track; 19a with its Elohim is given to E and 19b to J, and the 
reference there made to “ the pillar of the cloud ” is deemed a sufficient reason for 
imputing 13:21,22 to J likewise. But against this Kuenen protests (Hex., p. 151) 
on the ground that “ the column of cloud and fire, 19b, is the indispensable explana¬ 
tion of the statement about the angel of Elohim, 19a,” inasmuch as “ the angel 
must be identified with the column.” If he had said that the pillar of cloud was 
the visible symbol of the presence of this divine angel and the outer covering that 
veiled his glory and that hence the two clauses of 14:19 belonged indissolubly 
together, see v. 24, his language would have been more exact. The hesitation of 
the critics in regard to the assignment of this passage, which some give to J and 
some to E, arises from the fact that it really belongs to both, since both make 
mention of it elsewhere, E in Ex. 83:9,10; Num. 12:5; Deut. 31:15, and J, Num. 
14:14. Dillmann sees no way out of the embarrassment but to assume that vs. 
21,22 were original with E, but borrowed from him by J, who changed Elohim to 
Jehovah, this complicated hypothesis being rendered necessary solely by the criti¬ 
cal partition of that which properly belongs together. The use of “ Jehovah ” 
requires no explanation; it is the right word. It is the name of the God of Israel 
who led his people in their way. 

The alleged discrepancy between JE and P in respect to the cloud is purely 
factitious. It is said that P simply says “cloud” while J and E say “pillar of 
cloud;” and that in P its first appearance was at the setting up of the tabernacle 
while in J and E it had guided the people from the time they left Egypt. But as 
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every passage in which “ pillar of cloud ” is found is for that reason referred to J 
or E, there is none left for P. And as J and E likewise say “ cloud,” Ex. 14:20; 
19:9,16; 84:5; Num. 10:34; 11:25; 12:10; 14:14,* it is no difference of usage if 
P does the same. Nor is there any implication in Ex. 40:34 that this visible 
token of the divine presence appeared then for the first time, but the reverse, in¬ 
asmuch as the tent of meeting was covered not by a “ cloud,” but by “ the cloud ” 
pyrr - showing that it had been mentioned before. 

Most critics give 14:1-4 to P, but inasmuch as the last words of v. 4 “and 
they did so,” connect directly with v. 2, Wellhausen contends that the interven¬ 
ing v. 3 and part of v. 4 are not from P but from E; and so are vs. 8a,16-18 which 
repeat the language of v. 4. He admits nothing to be from P in the entire chap¬ 
ter but vs. 1,2, the last clause of 4,8 (except the last clause), 9 (except the paren¬ 
thesis), the last clause of 10 and 15 (except the question). All else that other 
critics assign to P he gives unhesitatingly to E; and Jiilicher affirms that it is very 

It is commonly said by those who advocate 
the partition of the Pentateuch, that while J and E cannot always be separated 


difficult here to decide between them. 


certainty, there is a clear line of demarcation 


We 


here, as we have found before, see particularly Gen. 34, that this is not always 
the case. So long as they limit P to genealogies and legal sections and migrations 


and 


concede to him a share in what they deem a composite 


they find the same perplexity in distinguishing P as either of the other docu¬ 
ments. 

Verses 5-7 are referred to E in distinction from vs. 1-4,8,9 P, because the 
motive of the pursuit is different. Nothing is said of the king’s being induced to 
follow them because they were so shut in that they could not escape, as in v. 3; 
but only that he and his servants regretted that they had let Israel go. But these 
are not incompatible, and there is no reason why the same writer should not 
mention both, nor why he should repeat again what he had already said. It is 
further urged that according to v. 5 Pharaoh then first became aware from the 
conduct of Israel that their departure was final instead of merely a temporary 
sojourn in the wilderness to hold a festival; and that this corresponds to the 


representation in JE, in which this was all that Moses asked or Pharaoh 


conceded, whereas in P Moses demanded from the first that the people should be 
unconditionally released. But there is no such diversity as is here pretended. 
In order that Pharaoh’s unreasonable obstinacy might be set in the strongest 
light, the only demand made upon him was that he should let the people go three 


* It Is a sheer evasion to allege that in these passages R has substituted, no one knows why, 
M cloud” for “pillar of cloud,” or to slice out the offending c ause from a JE context and assign 
It to P. Notwithstanding his usual caution Dillmann so far forgets himself, which in so per¬ 
plexed a muddle is not strange, as to assign a clause of Num. 14:14 first to R (p. 53) and then to P 
(p. 76) within the compass of a feW pages. 
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days’ journey into the wilderness that they might sacrifice to the Lord. There is 
not a single passage in which the request is put in any different form. The 
phrase “let my people go,” 7:14; 8:2; 9:2, etc., alternates in JE passages with 
the fuller phrase “ let my people go that they may serve me.” And there is no 

reason for understanding it differently in the only two passages, in which the 

» 

critics assign it to P, 7:2; 11:10. The reason for this course and its justification 
have been already set forth, Hbbraica, VII., p. 141. And there is no discrep¬ 
ancy between the statement, v. 5, that “ the people fled,” and v. 8 that they 
“ went out with a high hand,” whether this latter expression be understood of the 
accompanying power of God, Ps. 89:14; Isa. 26:11, or their own bold and confi¬ 
dent demeanor. “ Fled ” rra denotes the speed and completeness of their 
departure without implying timidity or cowardice as is evident from its use, Isa. 
48:20; cf. 52:12 to describe the exultant exodus of the redeemed of the Lord from 
Babylon. 


That vb. 3,4 cannot properly be severed from v. 2 Is plain, because, as Dillmann argues, vs. 
3,4 presuppose the command v. 2, to return again into Egyptian territory and would be unmean¬ 
ing without it; and the command requires such a reason as vs. 3,4 supplies for its explanation. 


Pharaoh 


ft 


<p?n 


Lev 


"know that I am Jehovah ” (Ex. 6:2; 9:29 E; Well., J; 7:5,17; 8:10,22; 10:2 J; 6:7; 7:6; 16:12; 29: 
46 P; 9:14 R; Well. J), to which Dillmann appeals in justification of his reference of v. 4toP, 
speak quite as strongly for Wellhausen’s claim that it belongs to E. Or rather instead of lend¬ 
ing any support to the critical partition, they tend to annul it, since these striking and peculiar 


expressions a 
found. There 


on authorship of the passages in which they are 
mentation made of Pharaoh’s army. It is said that P 


vs. 9,17,18,23,26,28 speaks of horsemen as well as chariots, while E vs. 6,7 makes no mention of the 
former. But in v. 6 we road of Pharaoh’s chariots and his people which must have been an addi¬ 
tional branch of the military that is not more exactly defined. And, according to Josh. 24:0» 
which the critics ascribe to E, the pursuit was conducted “ with chariots and horsemen.” Dill- 
mann’s suggestion that this passage has been worked over is only an artifice to rid himself of 
unwelcome testimony. And the song. Ex. 15, which though not composed by E was in the judg¬ 
ment of the critics incorporated in his document, recites the overthrow of the horse and his 
rider, v. 1, as well as the chariots, v. 4. That the same host is called S'H vs. 4,9,28 P, and njHD 
v. 24 JE, is not surprising. The allegation that P says "children of Israel,” vs. 2,8,15,16,22,29, 
while E says "the people,” v. 5 overlooks the fact that E uses both expressions 18:17,19 and J 
also says "children of Israel,” 14:10. Pharaoh pursued, v. 8, and tho Egyptians pursued, v. 9, is 
not a doublet suggesting two different writers but simply a resumption after a parenthetic 
clause, as Judg. 17:3,4; 1 8am. 4:12,13; 6:19. "Wherefore criest thou unto me?” v. 16neither 
implies any want of congruity with v. 10 " the children of Israel cried unto Jehovah,” nor any 
omission from the text. What is so obviously involved In the question and was so natural under 
the circumstances required no separate statement. 


According to Dr. Dillmann, there are including the song in Ex. 15, four dis¬ 
tinct and divergent accounts of the passage of the Red Sea, all of which neverthe¬ 
less agree in the statement that Israel was in great peril from the Egyptian army, 
which had overtaken them by the sea, but escaped unharmed while the Egyptians 
were drowned. All of them are tinged with the miraculous but in different 
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degrees. The simplest story is that of the song, if its poetical description be not 
understood in a grossly literal sense. It records the destruction of the Egyptian 
host, but not a dry passage of Israel. The water was driven back by the wind, 
then the wind changed and the water returned submerging the host of Pharaoh. 
There were simply natural causes under divine direction. The miracle consisted 
in the rescue of the people from extreme danger without any agency of their own. 
In J, as in the song, a strong east wind divided the sea. But in E it was divided 
by the lifting of Moses’ rod, and in P by the stretching out of Moses’ hand, so 
that the waters stood like perpendicular walls on either side, until by the same 
instrumentality they were closed again. In E the angel of God and in J the pillar 
of cloud and fire keep the Egyptians from approaching the children of Israel, 
retarding their advance and throwing them into confusion, till overcome by terror 
they flee but are met by the refluent flood and not one of them escapes. A 
remarkable providence, in which there was nothing strictly supernatural, is thus 
gradually overlaid with legendary features. 

But this series of graded narratives, which the critics affect to discover, is a 
chimera of their own imagination. They have simply obtruded their own ideas 
upon a text to which they are entirely foreign. The narrative is one and indivisi¬ 
ble and is strictly self-consistent from beginning to end. 

In v. 16 the Lord bids Moses 44 Lift up thy rod and stretch out thine hand over 
the sea,” plainly meaning that he was to hold the rod in his hand when he stretched 
it forth. Yet the critics insist on sundering these closely related clauses and 
assigning 44 lift up thy rod ” to E and 44 stretch out thine hand ” to P, as though 
they were independent and varying statements. The various references to the 
rod in connection with the plagues of Egypt are made a pretext for parcelling 
them among different and conflicting documents *, but it is as arbitrary and as 
baseless there as here. Wellhausen confesses that the rod canuot be separated 
from the hand of Moses and establishes the point by an abundance of parallels. 
In numerous passages where Aaron is mentioned and which the critics are con¬ 
strained to refer to P, the hand and rod are combined or else the presence of the 
rod in the hand is plainly implied. Thus 7:19, Take thy rod and stretch out thine 

hand. 8:1,2 (5,6), Stretch forth thy hand with thy rod-and Aaron stretched 

out his hand. 8:12,13 (16,17), Stretch out thy rod-Aaron stretched out his 

hand with his rod. Similarly in the case of Moses, 9:22,23, Stretch forth thine 

hand_and Moses stretched forth his rod; so again 10:12,13. In 17:9,11, When 

Moses held up his hand and Israel prevailed, the rod of God was in his hand, cf. 
Josh. 8:18. The general direction given to Moses at the outset was, Ex. 4:17, 
Take this rod in thine hand wherewith thou shalt do signs. It is absolutely in 
the face of their own admissions elsewhere, as well as directly counter to the clear 
testimony of numerous passages to draw a distinction between the lifting of 
Moses’ rod and stretching out his hand, and make this a basis for the critical 


I 
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division of the narrative into different documents.* It is further obvious that in 
vs. 21,26,27, where the hand alone is mentioned, the rod is implied. 

The attempt to establish a diversity in the narrative in respect to the agency 
by which the sea was divided is equally arbitrary and destitute of any foundation. 
It is foisting a distinction upon the passage, which it neither makes nor suggests, 
but which is purely a creation of the critics’ own fancy, when the first clause of 
v. 21 is made to mean that the simple stretching out of Moses’ hand unaccompanied 
by any external agency was followed by the parting of the waters; and the second 
clause that a violent wind accomplished the result without any action on the part 
of Moses. And these are affirmed to be the different conceptions of distinct 
writers, between whom the clauses are accordingly parcelled. This is without a 
particle of justification in the passage. Moses lifts his hand with the rod, where¬ 
upon Jehovah sends the wind, which not by mere natural force but as the palpable 
embodiment of divine power drives back the sea and opens the passage way for 
Israel. All belongs together as one consistent conception. It is here precisely as 
in the plague of the locusts, to which there is a verbal allusion, v. 28b, cf. 10:19b, 
wherein upon the stretching forth of Moses’ rod Jehovah sent a wind, which 
brought the locusts. The critics attempt the same partition there as here and 
with as little reason. There is no suggestion in either case of an event brought 
about by purely natural causes as opposed to a supernatural event produced by 
the immediate power of God; and no partition is possible on that basis. The 
wind came from Jehovah and was clothed with power to do his bidding. 

And as to the result effected there is no difference of statement, nothing 
whatever on which to base the allegation that legendary additions have been sub¬ 
sequently attached to the original narrative. The prose narrative does not exag¬ 
gerate the language of the song. It is more difficult to interpret 15:8 consistently 
with the laws of fluids than to put a figurative sense on vs. 22,29, cf. Nah. 3:8. 

The part assigned to E in this chapter is of the most fragmentary sort, a 
mere jumble of disconnected paragraphs and clauses. Pharaoh makes ready his 
chariots, vs. 6-7, but nothing is said of his pursuing Israel. The next that we 
hear is v. 15, “ Why criest thou to me ?” with no intimation who is crying or what 
for. Then follows the command, v. 16, “Lift up thy rod,” but no indication of 
the purpose for which this is done or of the effect that follows. There is no men¬ 
tion of the dividing of the sea, the deliverance of Israel or the destruction of the 
Egyptians. And yet E is supposed to have contained the song, which makes allu¬ 
sion to all these events. So that what has been severed from E and assigned to 
the other documents must after all have been a part of the same original narra¬ 
tive. It is to be observed further that the analysis is not based on the alleged 

* Dlllmann, while separating the hand from the rod in this place, admits in his comment on 
17:11 "that frequently only the hand is mentioned, when the rod is likewise intended. 
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diction and literary characteristics of the so-called documents; but leaving these 
almost entirely out of view it is simply an ingenious attempt at slicing apart 
verses and clauses and recombining them in parallel narratives with some show 
of continuity. 

The grounds of partition, so far as any are offered, have already been exam¬ 
ined in detail and found to be invalid. The narrative is continuous and consist¬ 
ent as it stands and requires no reconstruction. The record is miraculous and 
discredited on that account by a certain class of critics. But their partition does 
not mend the matter, for it is impossible to eliminate the miraculous by any 
critical method that has yet been devised. 

3. Chapter 15. 

The antique character of this song is generally confessed. Knobel and Dill- 
mann point out many interesting indications of its early date in its language and 
in its general resemblance in rhythm and structure to other pieces of acknowledged 
antiquity. Such facts as these, together with the habit of the people to celebrate 
signal deliverances in song, lead even the most advanced critics to believe that one 
was sung on this occasion, which, if not identical with that which is here pre¬ 
served, was the germ from which it sprang. Jiilicher and Kittell find the original 
in Miriam’s refrain, v. 21. Dillmann concedes the genuineness of vs. 1-3 and 
perhaps more. Knobel objects that vs. 8,10 could not have been composed at the 
time, for they introduce a miraculous feature that does not correspond with the 
actual fact; which Dillmann sets aside on the ground that these verses are poet¬ 
ical and figurative. But if there was a real miracle, and of this the song is a fresh 
corroboration, the objection is converted into an argument of genuineness. 

The chief stumbling block of the critics, however, is in vs. 13,17, which it is 

urged imply settlement in Canaan and the erection of a sanctuary there; whence 

they conclude that in its present form it is a psalm sung at the passover feast in 

* 

commemoration of this ancient deliverance. But instead of presupposing that the 
people were resident in Canaan, it declares precisely the reverse. They were on 
their way thither in the confident hope of a future possession which they had not 
yet attained. When God is said, v. 13, to have led the people which he had 
redeemed and to have guided them to his habitation, the preposition is to, 
denoting direction, Gen. 31:5; Ex. 25:20; Num. 24:1; Isa. 38:2; Ezek. 4:3; Dan. 
12:7, but not necessarily suggesting that the point aimed at had been reached. 
God had led his people through the sea by his mighty power on their way to 
Canaan, and the fame of this marvellous deed would spread terror and dread 
among all the inhabitants of the land and the populations by which Israel must 
pass on their way thither. It gave assurance that the Lord would bring them in 
and plant them in the mountain of his inheritance, that is, as Wellhausen cor¬ 
rectly explains it, Proleg. p. 23 note, the mountain-land which he had designed to 
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be the heritage of his people. “ The place, O Jehovah, which thou hast made for 
thee to dwell in, the Sanctuary, O Lord, which thy hands have established ” (or 
according to the strict meaning of the Hebrew verb, shall have established). This 
looks forward to a future introduction into and establishment in the land of 
promise, the land for which they had left Egypt, and where the Lord would locate 
his sanctuary among them. There is in this no specific reference to Jerusalem, 
as Dillmann admits, and no indication where or what this sanctuary would be. 
It simply anticipates Jehovah’s permanent abode in the land which he bad des¬ 
tined for his people. Instead of departing in any respect from the situation, in 
which the song is represented to have been composed and sung, it is in perfect 
accord with it and reproduces exactly the feelings which may be supposed to have 
been uppermost in the hearts of all. 

The critics are not agreed whether vs. 22-27 are composite or from a single 
source. Kayser, Wellhausen, Vatke refer all to the same writer, either J or E. 
Jiilicher is aione in giving vs. 26b,26 to Rd. Schrader and Dillmann give v. 27 to 
P, while Noldeke and Enobel give him in addition vs. 22,23, principally on 
account of the close verbal correspondence with Num. 33:8,9 P. But vs. 22,23 
are evidently preliminary to vs. 24 sqq. The critics have to assume that the sta¬ 
tions mentioned in this passage belong alike to P and JE, and the only question 
is which document is to be made continuous at the expense of the other ? Shall 
the critical rule prevail that all marches are to be imputed to P or must these 
verses not be torn out of their connection ? 

The critical argument from language is here of the feeblest sort, and such as It Is is confined 
to vs. 22,23. It is alleged that the following words In v. 22 do not occur in P. 

JJD'I Hlph. nowhere else in Hex. 18:20; Num. 83:8) is found in a P connection 

(standing alone as the name of the Gen. 25:18, but is sliced off and given to J. 
people) is found repeatedly in P, Ex. 12:15; The etymology inv. 23 has its parallel in P, 
Lev. 0:1; 20:2; 22:18; 28:42; Num. 1:3,18,44; 8: Gen. 17:5,17,19,20. 

13; 4:46; 7:2,84; 10:4; 18:14; 26:8bis,14; 26:2; ODtffDl pn lS Off v. 25 recurs Josh. 24:25 E, 
82:22. which is urged as proof that it belongs to that 

^ID D' in P Num. 88:10,11. document and yet Jehovah occurs four times 

(for which P is said to have DDK Ex. in vs. 25,26. 

4. Chapter 16. 

The critics make of this chapter a most extraordinary piece of patchwork, 
each after hi£ own fashion. They generally complain loudly of the inconsistency 
and confusion which reigns in the existing text, which they undertake to remedy 
by critical partition, but without being able to arrive at anything like harmony in 
their conclusions. Vatke apparently has no difficulty in admitting the unity and 
consistency of the entire chapter. Noldeke does the same, only assuming that a 
few expressions have been inserted in vs. 4,16,31,* which occur elsewhere in what 
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he considers a different document. Other critics insist on measuring the chapter 
by standards of their own, and eliminating what is not conformed to their own 
ideas instead of judging of the relevancy of each part and the coherence of the 
whole from its correspondence with the writer’s point of view and the plan 
upon which he conducts his narrative. Impressed with the notion that a com¬ 
posite structure must be made out wherever it is practicable to do so, every 

* 

superficial diversity is pressed into the service without pausing to inquire into its 
real explanation. 

Thus as v. 12 speaks of the Lord supplying the people with bread and flesh 
of the lack of which they had complained, v. 2, while vs. 4,5 make no mention of 
flesh, but only engage to give them bread from heaven, it is proposed to divide vs. 
1-15 on the assumption that two narratives have here been combined, one of 
which J simply recorded the gift of manna, while the other P joined with this the 
gift of quails. This occurrence is moreover identified with that related in Num. 
ch. 11, where manna and quails are again in combination; and it is said that 
inasmuch as J’s account of the sending of the quails is given in that passage, it 
of course does not appear here. 

The entire basis, on which the proposed analysis reposes, falls away, however, 
as soon as the reason is disclosed why exclusive prominence is given to the manna 
in vs. 4,5. The Lord is not there making a direct response to the murmurings of 
the people. He makes a disclosure to Moses, which is not to be at once communi¬ 
cated to the people but is for Moses’ own information. The Lord simply informs 
him that he will take this occasion to test their obedience to his law in a manner 
which he intimates. As this was to be done by means of the manna and not by 
the quails, the manna only could be properly spoken of in this connection. There 
is no warrant in this circumstance, therefore, for the assumption of a double nar¬ 
rative, especially as it is obvious that in the intention of the writer the manna is 
the principal thing, to which the quails are subordinate. He devotes but a single 
clause, v. 13a, to the bestowment of the quails, while the manna and the test of 
obedience which it afforded occupy the great body of the chapter. 

The critics, however, build their structure upon this sandy foundation. In 
assigning the introductory vs. 1-3 to P and vs. 4,5 to J, they at once involve 
themselves in the difficulty that these latter must have been preceded by just such 
a preface as has been stricken from them. There must have been a mention at 
least of the place, if not also of the time at which this event occurred, as in v. 1. 
Ajid while the Lord does not in vs. 4,5 rebuke the murmurings of the people as in 
v. 12, which is a message to be delivered to them, nor even make any direct men- 

* In v. 4 1DVD OV IDT a day’s portion per day , as 5:18,10 E, but also Lev. 28:37 P; all in Hex. 
DDJ prove Qen. 22:1; Ex. 15:25; 20:20; Num. 14:22 E; Ex. 17:2,7 J. Verse 15 an Aramaeio ety¬ 
mology like Qen. 81:47 E. Verse 81 “U JHTD like coriander seed, from Num. 11:7 E. 
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tion of their complaints, these furnished the occasion and are implied in what he 
says and proposes to do. There must accordingly have been a previous statement 
of the emergency which called for this action, the destitution of the people and 
their refractory conduct which led to the application of a test whether they would 
be obedient when the destitution was relieved. So strongly is this need felt that 
Knobel assigns v. 3 to J and Dillmann seeks to find a suitable heading for both 
the narratives in v. 3, but apparently without being able to satisfy himself how 
to accomplish it. In his commentary in loc. he gives 3b to P as assembly is 
a P word and 3a to J, but this has flesh pots as well as bread in it, which wrecks 
the fundamental assumption. To remedy this in his concluding dissertation, pp. 
624, 634, he allots v. 3 to both documents, taking refuge in the manipulation of R 
who has here tied a knot which cannot be disentangled. Most critics acquiesce 
in a headless narrative for J, notwithstanding the fact that complaints of this sort 
are elsewhere held to be attributable to JE, e. g., 14:11; Num. 20:4,6, and that 
the necessity laid upon them to concede v. 3 to P annuls their claim that such 
passages are from a different document. 

The critics take offence that Moses anticipates the Lord’s direction by making 
the precise announcement to the people in v. 8, which he is first told to declare to 
them in v. 12. Jiilicher is displeased that first Moses and Aaron v. 7, then Moses 
v. 8, then Aaron vs. 9,10, then the Lord v. 12 make the same statement in iden¬ 
tical language that Jehovah had heard the murmurings of the children of Israel. 
And he adds that if one author could write thus in the first instance and free from 
the constraint of older documents, it is silly to engage in Hexateuch criticism. 
We are inclined to agree with him so far as concerns that carping style of criti¬ 
cism, which makes mountains of molehills. 

The critics struggle each in his own way with the incongruity, which $hey 
seem to themselves to have detected, and bring the varied expedients of their art 
to bear upon it. Wellhausen throws vs. 6-8 out of the text as a gratuitous inter¬ 
polation by R. But Dillmann points out that vs. 6,7 contain the answer of Moses 
and Aaron to the murmurings of Israels in vs. 2,3. “ It is the Lord, not we. who 


has brought you out of Egypt, and he will display to you his glory 


against 


us that your murmurings are directed 


urges 


are in their proper place, only v. 8 is a gloss introduced by R to give his interpre¬ 


tation of their meaning 


attain the same end by transposition. Jiilicher 


expunges vs. 6,7 and transposes v. 8 after 


makes 


9-12. Kuenen adopts the order vs. 11,12,9,10,6,7 and rejects v. 8 as a later 
insertion. 

This free variety certainly suggests that there is a large subjective element in 
these conclusions. And it may be well to inquire whether the perplexity which 

* In the Dissertation at the end of his Commentary, p. 684, Dr. Dillmann appears to recede 
from this position and to rank v. 8 as an original constituent of the context in which it stands. 
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so embarrasses the critics is as serious as they imagine. It is no unusual thing 
for Moses to expound the divine purposes or requirements, when it is to be 
assumed that he has been instructed to do so, even though this fact has not been 
formally stated, cf. vs. 19,23,25,32; Num. 16:5,28. It is not strange, therefore, 
for Moses to speak as he does, v. 8. Nor is it strange that what he had said to 
the people, should be freshly confirmed in solemn majesty from the mouth of 
Jehovah appearing in glory in the cloud, v. 12; nor that the people should be so 
repeatedly and emphatically admonished that Jehovah had heard their murmur- 
ings. The confusion, of which the critics complain, does not exist and their pro¬ 
posed remedies are uncalled for. 

It is further said that v. 5 cannot be from the same pen as v. 22. The 
double supply of manna on the sixth day would not have excited surprise, if 
Jehovah had before declared that this should be the case. But though this had 
been made known to Moses, he did not tell the people till the occasion arose, 
v. 23. 

A criterion for the division of the latter half of the chapter is sought in the 
last clause of v. 4, J. Those verses, in which the manna is made to test the peo¬ 
ple’s obedience to God’s law, belong to J. Hence Knobel gives him vs. 27-30; 
to which Dlllmann adds vs. 25,26 as an essential part of the same paragraph, and 
vs. 19,20 as an additional trial. In these verses no mention is made of the quan¬ 
tity collected by each person, while the fact is emphasized in other verses that 
each one gathered precisely the same amount. These latter are accordingly given 
to P, vs. 16-18,22-24, Dillmann. Wellhausen draws the line more sharply by 
sundering the clauses 16a and 18b “gather every man according to his eating,” as 
though this were inconsistent with an omer to each; a nicety, which other critics, 
Kittell excepted, think fit to disregard. The variation in details between different 
critics need not be here recited, though they are considerable and fluctuate be¬ 
tween the idea of two separate narratives and one narrative supplemented by dis¬ 
connected additions. It is of consequence to our purpose chiefly as showing the 
indefiniteness of the reasons which guide in the decisions. But the whole basis 
of the partition is itself a fallacy. There is no incompatibility between making 
the manna a test of obedience and each person gathering an equal quantity. 
Both facts are stated in a closely connected narrative; but this affords no imag¬ 
inable justification for rending it asunder. 

The diversities alleged are too trivial for serious consideration. “ Worms," v. 20, are 
D'^Sin and v. 24, HOI. Manna melted In the sun, v. 21, yet was baked, v. 23. It is charged that 
vs. 15 and 31 are doublets, because the former notes the exclamation of surprise or curiosity, 
with which the manna was greeted on its first appearance, and the latter states that this be¬ 
came its permanent name. Driver, like Ndldeke, Kayser and Vatke disregards them entirely. 

The result of the analysis, which we have been considering, is strikingly at 
variance with current critical views. It is commonly represented that P relates 
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history for the sake of the ritual or of legal institutions, to which it leads or which 
are based upon it, while J records facts for their own sake. Here these parts are 
precisely reversed. P deals with the facts without any ulterior aim, and in J the 
manna is but a stepping stone to the observance of the Sabbath. This is so oppo¬ 
site to the accepted characteristics of these hypothetical documents that Kuenen 
and Jiilicher reject the above analysis and adopt another based on a wholly dif¬ 
ferent principle. They agree with the critics already considered in making P the 
groundwork of the chapter; but they deny that any part of it belongs to JE. 
The additions were made by later diaskeuasts in the interest of a stricter observ¬ 
ance of the Sabbath, vs. 4,6,22-27,28-30, and of magnifying and handing down the 
memory of Jehovah's goodness in giving the manna, vs. 31-34. So Kuenen. 
Jiilicher differs in details, but is at one with him in the principle.* This obliter¬ 
ates the distinction insisted upon by the rest, and substitutes new lines of division 
based on a different conception. 

But the partition is as unwarranted and as arbitrary as before. It assumes 
in advance a given course of religious development, and makes that the standard 
by which questions of date and authorship are to be decided. Why the narrative 
of the manna, the inculcation of the observance of the Sabbath, and the charge to 
preserve a memorial to future generations may not have been recorded by the 
same writer, it is difficult to see. At least some further proof must be demanded 
than an oracular dictum that thus it must be, or an a priori hypothesis uncon¬ 
firmed by facts. 

It is at least clear here again that the dividing line between P and JE is not 
so clearly marked as the critics would have us believe. It is in controversy 
whether this whole chapter belongs to P or only a part, and if so whether the rest 
is J and if so how much, or whether the additions are from an entirely different 
source. 

The further question is raised whether this chapter is in its proper place or 
has been transferred from another position. The latter has been argued partly 
from a comparison of this chapter with Num. 11, and partly from the contents of 
the chapter itself. On the assumption that the same event is related in these two 

chapters it is asked whether it belongs where Ex. 16 now stands prior to the arri- 

♦ 

* Jiilicher’8 conception of the documents, which determines his analysis, is thus stated by 
himself ( Jahrb . f. prot. Theol. for 1882, p. 288); J and K relate history for its own sake, 
P and D (Rd) from tendencies exterior to itself; D to make use of it as a text for preach¬ 
ing and to add reflections of no very varied type, P to attach to it Institutions of the oultus 
and laws of a religious and hierocratlc character. In his view vs. 21-26 which connect the 
law of the Sabbath with the manna belong to P, but vs. 28-30,82-34 to Rd. And ho is par¬ 
ticular to explain how it came to pass that while P was subsequent to D and Rd (by whom 
Deuteronomy was attached to JE) his work nevertheless passed through deuteronomic hands. 
The deuteronomic ideas attached to P sections here and especially in the book of Joshua, in his 
opinion require the assumption that the work of revising in a deuteronomic interest continued 
to a very late period. And thus hypothesis must be built on hypothesis in order to relieve the 
difficulties whloh the critical partition Itself creates. 
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val of Israel at Sinai, or with Num. 11 subsequent to their departure from it. 
Again it is said that the Sabbath law is here presupposed, vs. 23 sqq., and that vs. 
33,34 imply the existence of the tables of the law, the ark and the tabernacle, all 
which belong to a later time. But on the other hand the occurrences in Ex. 16 
and Num. 11 are not to be identified. Num. 11:6 plainly does not record the first 


appearance 


The forty years, Ex. 


ate 


manna must cover the entire sojourn in the wilderness. The precision in the 
statement of the time and locality, 16:1, implies that something of importance 
occurred then and there. This would be superfluous, if vs. 2-36 were not here 
originally, but 16:1 connected immediately with 17:1. The Sabbath law may 
have been given prior to the proclamation of the ten commandments at Sinai. 
The preservation of the pot of manna may be proleptically introduced here to 
complete the statements on this subject, although the command was given at a 
later time. There is nothing in v. 35 that Moses could not have written, at any 
rate, in the plains of Moab. Its two clauses surely need not have been extracted 
from different documents. Nor is it necessary to assume that v. 36 is a gloss of 
later date, when the measures of an earlier period had become unfamiliar. There 
is no evidence that the omer ever was in use as a measure. The probability is 


as it occurs nowhere 


It 


likely was a small vessel in common use in every family, which it was therefore 
natural to employ in gathering the manna; hence the occasion for defining its 
size. 


5. Chapter 17. 

Here v. 1 is given to P and the following narratives are divided between J 
and E. The effect of this is that F mentions for no reason, so far as appears, that 
there was no water at Bephidim, for it was attended with no further conse¬ 
quence. This cannot be relieved, as has been proposed, by assigning the last 
clause of v. 1 to J, for it is assured to P by Num. 33:14, with its allusion to the 
circumstance here narrated. Still further vs. 2 sqq. are then left with no hint of 
the place, where this event occurred, although “ there,” v. 3, implies that it had 
been mentioned just as we find it in v. 1. In v. 8 the people are still at Rephi- 
dim, at which in v. 1 they arrived. This chapter cannot, therefore, be torn asun¬ 
der, if references from one part to another are an indication of unity. Kayser 
and Yatke accordingly both feel constrained to link v. 1 to what follows, the for¬ 
mer giving the whole chapter to J,* and the latter ascribing vs. 1,2,7 to P. 

Schrader sees no ground for sundering vs. 2-7, though most critics find a 
doublet in vs. 2 and 3. 

* The critics commonly make “the congregation of the children of Israel” a criterion of P 
and refer every verse or clause which contains it to him: but that this should alternate with 
“people" in v. 1 is no more strange than that the latter alternates with “children of Israel" in 
vs. 8,7. 
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And as “ chide ” 3H and “ tempt ” J7DJ in y. 2 are evidently introduced as 
explanatory of the names Massah and Meribah v. 7, vs. 2, 7 are ascribed to J and 
vs. 3-6 to E. But while its relation to v. 7 accounts for the form of v. 2 and 
makes it a necessary part of the narrative, v. 3 is equally essential if the writer 
wished to insert the language of the people’s murmurs. Instead of these verses 
being mutually exclusive and suggestive of different writers, they belong together 
and supplement each other. 

Jiilicher followed by Kittell partitions the clauses of vs. 5,6 between J and E, 

as though “ go on before the people ” represented a different conception of the 

* 

spectators of the scene from “ take with thee of the elders of Israeland “ I will 
stand before thee there upon the rock,” was suggestive of an exercise of divine 
power without human instrumentality* and so to be discriminated from “ thou 

shalt smite the rock.” Such a rending apart of what belongs together and inject- 

% 

ing a discordance where none exists, are customary methods of effecting critical 
dissection. This instance, glaring as it is, is not really more so than others which 
have found more acceptance. 

The name Meribah chiding or strife given to this place because of the 
chiding of the children of Israel was likewise given to Kadesh subsequently where 
a somewhat similar scene occurred. This has been made a pretext for alleging 
that these are but variant accounts of the same transaction, in spite of the 
explicit testimony of the sacred historian to the contrary, and of the manifest dif¬ 
ference of time and place and attendant circumstances, as well as of subsequent 
allusions which clearly distinguish them, one being called by its alternate designa¬ 
tion Massah, Deut. 6:16; 9:22, and the other Meribah-Kadesh, Num. 27:14; 
Deut. 32:51; Ezek. 47:19; 48:28. It has been claimed that still another diver¬ 
gent story is implied, Deut. 38:8. In the narratives the people are said to have 
tempted or proved Jehovah, and to have striven with Jehovah. In this passage 
Jehovah is said to have proved his godly one, i. e. Aaron at Massah, and striven 
with him at the waters of Meribah. This is simply another aspect of the same 
transactions. While the people were chiding with their leaders Moses and Aaron 
and murmuring against God, Moses and Aaron were themselves put to the test 
and their constancy and fidelity severely tried by these occurrences, and at Meri¬ 
bah Kadesh the Lord’s controversy with them was such as to exclude them from 
Canaan. Dillmann discredits the miracle altogether and declares the digging of 
the well described, Num. 21:16-18, is another and simpler view of the way in 
which a supply of water was procured for the people. If a critic’s unsupported 
conjecture outweighs the statement of a trustworthy historical record, so it must 
be. Horeb is the name not of a peak but of a range of mountains; and the rock 
which was the scene of this miracle was doubtless in the immediate vicinity of 
Bephidim. 

*3 
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Joshua, y. 9, receives by anticipation this name which was given him at a 
later time, Hum. 13:8,16. The unity of vs. 8-16 is commonly conceded, and its 
continuity with the preceding is vouched for by its occurrence at Bephidim, cf. 
v. 1. Schrader stands alone in sundering vs. 14-16 from the verses which precede 
and to which it is intimately related. Wellhausen remarks that there is no men¬ 
tion that the command, v. 14, was obeyed and Jiilicher that the language 
attributed to the children of Israel, v. 7, had not been used in the preceding 
narrative; which shows not that the record is incomplete, or that anything has 
been dropped from the text, but that the author left some things which were 
sufficiently obvious of themselves to the intelligence of his readers. 

The language of this chapter affords no justification of the critical partition which is here 
proposed. The wording of the complaint, v. 3b E, resembles that in 16:3b P too closely to be 
from different pens. The 44 elders of Israel,” the 14 rod 44 with the allusion to 7:20, and Horeb are 
claimed as marks of E; but they are not so in any distinctive sense. On the oritics 4 own divis¬ 
ion 44 elders of Israel 44 is found in J, 12:21; 24:1,0; Num. 11:10,24,26; Josh. 7:0, also in P, Lev. 9:1, 
where it Is oombined in the same context with 44 children of Israel, 44 v. 3, and 44 congregation 44 
mj?n Sd v. 6 as here vs. 1,7; and in Lev. 4:16 mpH 'Jpl 44 elders of the congregation 44 are 
united in the same expression. The rod of Moses is only assigned to E by an arbitrary allotment, 
and this can only be carried through by repeatedly sundering clauses that contain it from their 
proper connection. Nevertheless Moses 4 rod is in J, 4:2,4 and this is expressly identified with 
the one by which miracles were wrought, 7:15. The rod, which Moses directs Aaron to use and 
whloh in the intention of the narrator, or, if the critics please, the redactor, Is identical with that 
of Moses, of. 7:16-20, is repeatedly given to P, 7:9-12,19; 8:1,12,13. In 14:10 it is sliced out of a P 
context and given to E, though there is nothing in E with which to connect it. In Num. 20:9 
Dillmann concedes it to P; and in v. 11 it occurs with mj? congregation , which creates the quan¬ 
dary that the rod must be given to P, or mjJ which is alleged to be uniformly characteristic of 
P must be gl v en to E, or R must be invoked to relieve the difficulty. Horeb occurs but twice 
beside in the Hexateuch, apart from Deuteronomy viz. Ex. 8:1; 88:0. Its use here is plainly 
required by the situation. Israel had not yet reached Sinai, 19:1, but was in the vicinity of 
another point in the range, which collectively bore the name of Horeb. If 121, v. 11 and 57*711 • 
v. 13, are claimed for E, because 711121 and TltPlSn occur 82:18, it is to be said that except in 
one poetic passage, Gen. 49:20,121 only occurs beside in the Hex., Gen. 7:18,19,20,24 P. Hur is 
mentioned again, Ex. 24:14 E, but so he is 81:2; 86:30; 88:22 P. In v. 9 44 the rod of God 44 is so 
called because of the divine power that accompanied it so that Blohim is entirely in place; but 
if this is held to be a mark of E, how is it with Jehovah, vs. 4,6,14-10 ? Schrader is alone in his 
attempt to relieve this in part by ascribing vs. 14-10 to J, and thus separating them from the 
verses which precede and give them all their meaning. 

6. Chapter 18. 

We are told that this chapter belongs to E, since Elohim occurs in it so fre¬ 
quently. But as Jehovah is found in the first twelve verses quite as often as 
Elohim, it is assumed that J had the same story and B has introduced clauses 
from it here and there. Thus v. lb is pronounced superfluous, whereas it empha¬ 
sizes the chief benefit included in the more general statement of v. la. There is 
no repetition in v. 8; the first clause relates to the plagues and the events of the 
exodus, the last clause to what had taken place since. And the partition of the 
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verse would not at any rate answer the purpose of the critics, for Jehovah occurs 
in both clauses. Verses 9,10 are not doublets, for the former describes Jethro’s 
feelings, the latter tells how he gave expression to them. Neither is there any 
redundancy in v. 10 itself; for delivering out of the hand of the Egyptians, as 

4 

was done at the Bed Sea, is distinct from delivering from under their hand or from 
Egyptian bondage. Jiilicher accordingly admits that there is nothing to justify 
the assumption of a parallel account from J, but only a rhetorical tendency to 
fulness and embellishment. The deliverances referred to are so grand that they 
are dwelt upon and emphasized. 

But then there is no way of accounting for the repeated use of Jehovah except 
charging it upon B. This is the expedient constantly resorted to by the critics in 
similar dilemmas. It is, however, a dangerous venture, for it really unsettles 
their whole hypothesis. All the arguments and the criteria on which they base 
their partition rest on the primary assumption that the texts of the different docu¬ 
ments have been accurately preserved, and especially that the names of God have 
been transmitted unaltered. If Elohim has been changed into Jehovah six times 
within the compass of twelve verses for no apparent reason, and as many times 
in the chapter immediately preceding, not to speak of numerous other instances 
which have been pointed out before and those which will come into view here¬ 
after, what have they to anchor to ? And the more complicated their scheme, 
the worse it is for them. The more minute the fragments which they undertake 
to select out and recognize on the one hand, and the more numerous the redactors 
and the more frequent and comprehensive the revisions and textual modifications 
which they are compelled to assume on the other, the more precarious all their 
reasoning becomes. Unsettling the text as they do by their arbitrary assumptions, 
they of necessity cut away the ground from beneath their own feet. 

In actual fact there is no mystery whatever in the use of the divine names in 
this chapter. It is only necessary to bear in mind that Jethro was not an Israel¬ 
ite. It was natural, therefore, that Elohim should be used in what he says and 
in what is said of him and to him, so vs. 12sqq., except where there is explicit 
reference to Israel’s God, cf. v. 11, so vs. 8-10. In v. 1 both forms of speech are 
combined; the divine benefit conferred upon Moses and Israel, of which Jethro 
had heard, culminated in the God of Israel’s having led them out of Egypt. 
The God of my father,” Abraham or Jacob, v. 4, is as specific as the God of 


(t 


Israel. u The mount of God,” v. 5, is so called from the divine manifestations 
there made to Moses, 3:1, and to Israel, ch. 19 sqq. 

That there is no discrepancy in the various passages relating to Jethro, 


oses’ father-in-law, was shown, Hebraica, VII., pp. 118-9. 
m here consequently affords no ground for critical partition 


The mention of 
, Nor does his 


bringing Moses’ wife and sons to him, which is not in conflict with the state¬ 
ment, 4:20,24-26, that he took his wife with him when he left Midian, Hebraica, 
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VII., p. 122. It is expressly stated that he had sent her back, which was a most 
natural thing for him to do, when he discovered that difficulties were likely to 
arise from Pharaoh’s refusal to let the people go. The critics refer this clause in 
18:2 to R for no reason but that a seeming discrepancy can thus be created. The 
allegation that if she had been sent back, this would have been stated at the time 
of its occurrence, is without foundation. The mention of Zipporah is purely 
incidental. The historian was not tracing her life and fortunes. It is his habit 
thus to suggest when the occasion arises, what he had not thought it needful to 
mention before, cf. Gen. 18:1; 14:14; 15:7; 19:14; 20:12,13; 82:3. To explain 
the identity of 2:22 and 18:3 the critics have to assume that J has copied from E, 
whereas the simple fact is that the writer here repeats the mention already made 
of Moses’ eldest son now that he has occasion to speak of both together. 

A discrepancy has been charged between v. 5 and 19:2. It is stated, v. 5, that 
Jethro found Moses already encamped at the mount of God and yet it is not until 
19:2 that the people leave Rephidim for Sinai. Some have thought that the 
mount of God here means not Sinai but that part of Horeb near Rephidim, where 
water had been miraculously brought from the rock, 17:6, or that Rephidim was 
so near to Sinai that the encampment might with propriety be said to be at either 
place. The true explanation doubtless is that there is a slight departure from 
chronological exactness for the sake of a better topical arrangement. Jethro’s 
visit belongs in time after the arrival at Sinai, but is narrated before it, in order 
not to interrupt the continuity of the divine legislation, which occupied the entire 
term of Israel’s abode at the mount, filling the rest of Exodus, the whole of 
Leviticus and some chapters in Numbers. The chronological order is subordi¬ 
nated to the topical by all historians, whenever they find it conducive to a better 
presentation of their subject to do so. Repeated instances occur in the Mosaic 
record. Thus the plagues are related in unbroken series until the day on which 
the smiting of the firstborn was to take place, ch. 11, cf. v. 4. Then in order to 
bring together all that relates to the institution of the passover by which Israel 
was set free from that infliction and the way was paved for the exodus, the writer 
reverts from the fourteenth day of the month to directions given some days before* 
12:3. And the dedication offerings of the princes are not related until Numbers, 
ch. 7, although they were presented immediately after the setting up of the taber¬ 
nacle, Ex. 40:17 sqq.', and the consecration of its vessels, Lev. 8:10,11; the legis¬ 
lation could thus be completed first without interruption. 

There is another account in Deut. ch. 1 of the appointment of judges recorded 
in this chapter. Moses there begins his address to the people by referring to the 
divine command to leave Horeb and proceed to Canaan, v. 6. He then adds, v. 9, 
“ And I spake to you at that time ” of the need of judges to assume the burden of 
ordinary judicial decisions. And in v. 18, “ I commanded you at that time all the 
things which ye should do.” As this alludes to the entire body of statutes given 
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at Sinai, “ at that time ” cannot be limited to the moment of their departure from 
the mountain, but must be used in a general sense to cover the period of their 
abode there. It is here spoken of among the preliminaries of their march to 
Canaan that the organization was effected and the legal constitution was drawn 
up, provided with which they were prepared to move onward to the promised 
land. The account in Exodus and that in Deuteronomy supplement each other 
in certain particulars, but there is no inconsistency between them. There is 
nothing in Deuteronomy to conflict with the statement in Exodus that the ap¬ 
pointment of judges was first suggested by Jethro; and nothing in Exodus to 
conflict with the statement in Deuteronomy that the men appointed by Moses 
were first selected by the people. 

The allegation that Num. 11:11 sqq. is a variant version of this same transac¬ 
tion from a different document is a mistake. Seventy elders were there chosen to 
aid Moses in the general administration of national affairs. This was at a differ¬ 
ent time and was a distinct thing from the selection of judges to settle individual 
strifes. 


1) LANGUAGE OP P.* 

(4) mrr HDD also JE Num. 14:21,28 (so Dri- 


Old Words. 

(D mrr. (Z) grip v., p. 151 a (also jb>. < 3 ) 

p nWp Ex. 7:10,11,20,22 ; 8:3,13,14; 14:4; 16:17; 
Num. 6:4; 8:8 P. Gen. 29:28; 42:20,25; 46:21; 
60:12; Ex. 8:20; 17:6 E. Josh. 4:8; 6:16; 9:26; 
10:23 JE. (4) '1171 'INI three times in Hex., 
V., p. 174. (5) '' 'ID my 8ect. 14, Lang, of P. 

(6) D'DD Sect. 6, Lang, of P (also J and E). (7) 

V. p. 161 e. (8) miDffD Sect. 14, Lang. 

of p. (9) nil v., p. 174 . go) jni (= D'W) v., 

p. 162,12 (also J and E). (11) D 1 ? DK pm Ex. 9: 
12; 14:8,17 P; 4:21; 10:20,27; 11:10 E; Josh. 11: 
20 D. (12) D'DTjm |'D Sect. 14, Lang, of P. 

N*w Words. 

(1) DTI Sj? Ex. 14:2,9,16,21,28,27 P (where JE 
uses Dm HOW bp v. 30, but with a somewhat 
different application); cf. a like diversity in 
phrases attributed to the same document, *7171 
D'H Gen. 82:13 J; 41:49 B, but bp Sin 
Dm nUW 22:17 J; Josh. 11:4 JE. 

(2) 1DD (Niph.) Ex. 14:4,17,18; Lev. 10:3 P; 
Gen. 84:19 J; Num. 22:15 E; not “In later 
prophets" only but Isa. 8:5; 28:8,9; Nah. 8:10. 

(3) HDl Ex. 26:86: 40:24; Num. 19:4; Josh. 
16:7; 18:17 P; Gen. 26:21; 80:38 J; nDj Ex. 
14:2 P. 


ver); J Ex. 88:18 (thy glory), 22 (my glory), both 
referring to Jehovah. 

(6) nSjSj Ex. 16:18; 88:26; Num. 1:2,18,20,22; 
8:47 P. 

(6) 1 Dp Ex. 16:18,18£2,32,88,96P; nowhere else 
in O. T. in this sense. 

(7) Ex. 16:18,23; 26:12bis,18; Lev. 26:27; 
Num. 8 *6.48,49 P. 

( 8 ) rnjm K'gfl i8 referred by rule to P, so 
that Num. 82:2 and Josh. 9:15b,17-21, though 
in a JE context, are assigned to P simply be¬ 
cause of this expression; so Is Num. 82:4 be¬ 
cause of HlJ?. nip occurs in Num. 16:26 J; 
20:10,11 JE (so Driver; Dillmann gives 10a to 
P, 11 to E); and in Josh 22 16-18 it is found in 
connection with various marks of JE. Dill¬ 
mann assigns Josh. 22:12 to JE but tries to 
explain away the presence of mj? as an in¬ 
sertion by R. K'tSO Is also in Ex. 22:27 E. 

(9) prop Ex. 16:23; Lev. 16:31 P. Bx.81:15: 
86:2 are alleged to belong to a later addition to 
P, and Lev. 28:3,24,32,89; 26:4,5 to the Holiness 
Laws. 

(10) r\n# also in E Ex. 82:15 and J B Josh. 4:16, 

(11) JfDD also in J according to Driver, who 

refers Gen. 18:8 to this document. 


* The numbers are those of Hvbraioa, VI., p. 242sq. The references are to former articles 
in this series, where the proper explanations are given. 
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’Anal; Xeyd/ieva. 

These of course afford no Indication of a 


d) njyjy rx. 10:88 p 
(2) fm'D* 16:31 P. 


writer's usage. 


8) LANGUAGE OP J.* 


Old Words. 

a> mrr. m v., p. m. 0 ) npm v 

Sect. 13, Lang, of J. (4) j^O 1 ? also in B Gen. 
87:22; 60:20; Ex. 1:11; 11:9; 20:12; andinPEx. 
16:32 and according to Driver Num. 16:40. (5) 
nKT-riD V., p. 166, also E Gen. 29:26; 48:28. 
(6) Hffp (as verb) Sect. 9, Lang, of E, also P 
Ex. 7:3. (7) JHil Sect. 13, Lang, of J; also in 

B; in P Num. 81:7,17,19. (8) 8ect. 6, 

Lang, of J; also in E; in P Ex. 20:11; Lev. 17: 
12; Num. 18:24. (9) Sect 0, Lang, of E. 
(10) yyr\ (approach) Sect 6, Lang, of J; in- 
trans. only Gen. 12:11; Ex. 14:10. (11) KEPI 
D'J'y Sect. 6, Lang, of J; also in E. (12) pj?¥ 
Sect 2, Lang, of J; also in E. (13) VlH Sect 8, 
Lang, of J; also in E and P. (14) Dftp Sect. 10, 
Lang, of E. (16) tjpt? Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (16) 
1C3D V., p. 165. (17) BIO Sect. 13. Lang, of E; 
also in P. (18) JED Sect. 10, Lang, of E. 

New Words. 

(1) DftDJJ m Ex. 13:3,U J; 20:2; Josh. 24: 


17 E; six times in Deut.; all in Hex. 

(2) BTDn Ex. 18:22 J (or Ef); 88:11 E; all in 
Hex. 

(3) D'trSff Ex. 14:7 J; 16:4 E; all in Hex. 

(4) 71DJ Ex. 16:25; 16:4; 17:2,7 J; Gen. 22:1; 
Ex. 20:20 E; Num. 14:22 R or E; eight times in 
Deut.; all in Hex. 

(5) Ex. 16:28 J; Josh. 18:3 E; Num. 
14:11 bis R or E; all in Hex. 

(6) nm Gen. 24:27,48; Ex. 82:84; Deut. 82: 
12 J; Ex. 18:17; 16:13; Num. 28:7 E; Ex. 18:21 
J or E; all in Hex. 

Rare Words. 

a) T pm Ex. 18:3,14,16 J; all in O. T. (2) 
HD'D'VrrD Ex. 18:10 J; all in Hex. (3) 

• • 

Ex. 18:12 J; four times in Deut; all in Hex. 
(4) (verb) Ex. 18:13; 84:20 J; Deut.21:4,0; 
all in Hex. (5) DISCOID Ex. 18:10 J; twice in 
Deut; all In O. T. (6) ySlD Ex. 16:20 J; all in 
Hex.; (7) HD"! Ex. 10:24 J; all in Hex. (8) pH 
ragni Ex. 16:85 J; all in O. T. 


3) LANGUAGE OF B.t 


Old Words. 

(1) D’nSlt. (2) JD v., p. 165, also in J. (8) 
Om (repent) Ex. 18:17 E; Gen. 6:6,7; Ex. 82:12, 
14 J; all in Hex. (4) 71DO (staff or rod) Ex. 4: 
17,20; 7:16,17,20; 9:23; 10:13; 14:16; 17:5,9; Num. 
20:9,11 E; Gen. 38:18,25; Ex. 4:2,4 J; Ex. 7:9,10, 
12bis, 19; 8:1.12,13; Num. 17:17sqq.; 20:8P; all 
in Hex. (6) Sni Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (0) LH 
Sect. 11, Lang, of E; twice in Hex. besides once 
in Deut. (7) SilDl Sect. 11, Lang, of E; twice 
in Hex. (8) p-Sj? Sect. 6, Lang, of J- (») pJHT 
Sect 2, Lang, of J. (10) D 1 # V’., p. 164; also in 
J and P. (11) SlpS JJDBP V., p. 164; also in J. 
(12) |TK (Hlph.) Gen. 4:28 Ji; Ex. 16:20; Num. 
28:18 E; twice in Deut; all in Hex. (13) 71 dS 
HI Sect. 0, Lang, of J. (14) D'in Sect. 18, Lang, 
of E; apart from Deut. three times in Hex. 
(16) S# Dap Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (10) |“DTD V., 
p. 175; also in J. (17) "ft "1*1 Ex. 8:15; 17:16 B; 
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all to O. T. (18) Snx Sect. 2, Lang, of J; also 
in P Ex. 16:10; Lev. 14:8; Num. 19:14,18, be* 
sides its frequent use to denote the sacred 
Tabernacle. (19) riKIpS Sect. 5, Lang, of J. 


(20) IHjnS BTK Sect 4. Lang, of J. (21) S’VH 
Sect. 10, Lang, of E; also in J and P. (22) Sj? 
DftlK Sect 0, Lang, of E; also in J. (23) 
D Sect 12, Lang, of J; also in P. 

New Words. 

(1) D'tfDP Ex. 13:18 E; Josh. 1:14; 4:12 Rd; 
all in Hex. 

(8) KOI (verb) Ex. 17:8; (noun) Ex. 17:8 E; 
Deut 28:48; (adj.) Deut 29:18; |1KO¥ Deut 
8:15; the root and its derivatives, all in Hex. 

(8) "1W Ex. 17:0bto; Num. 28:9; Josh. 6:2,3 
E; Ex. 88:21,22; Deut. 82:4sqq. J; Deut 8:16; 
all in Hex. 

(4) nrn Ex. 18:21; 24:11 E; Num. 24:4,10 J; 
all in Hex. 

(6) riShD Ex. 16:20 B; 82:19 J; all in Hex. 

(0) SlJ Ex. 16:8 E; Num. 24:7; Deut. 82:2 J; 
all in Hex. 

Rare Words. 

a) Ex. 14 :25 E; all in O. T. (2) jflIK 

Ex. 14:26E; all in Hex. (3) pDD Ex. 16:26 E; 
all in Hex. 


• The numbers are those of Heb., VL, p. 246sq. t The numbers are those of Heb„ VI., p. 249sq. 
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SECTION 16. 



XODUS 19:1-34:36. 


1. Chapter 19. 

The critics are seriously puzzled in their attempt to effect a satisfactory par¬ 
tition of this chapter. They are generally agreed that P must be limited to the 
first two verses; but there their agreement ends. Most of them refer vs. 1,2a to 
P, inasmuch as dates and stations are commonly assigned to him. Jiilicher 
inverts the order, vs. 2a,1, for the sake of a closer correspondence with 16:1. 
According to Kuenen (Hex., p. 72) these verses are in P’s style, though whether 
they come from him must remain uncertain since they are now worked into a 
narrative taken from elsewhere. The fact is that these verses are a necessary 
introduction to the chapter, and if they be sundered from the narrative that fol¬ 
lows, it will contain no statement of the people’s arrival at Sinai, the scene of the 
occurrences described is left in doubt until v. 11, and “the mount,” v. 2b, pre¬ 
supposes some antecedent explanation which is missing. To relieve this difficulty 
some would share the opening verses between P and the body of the chapter. 
Knobel followed by Noldeke and Kittell give 2a to P and attach v. 1 to what 
follows. Kayser attains the same end by reversing the process, giving v. 1 to P 
and attaching 2a to what follows. 

It is in the rest of the chapter, however, that the critical confusion chiefly 
reigns. Kuenen after referring to the want of agreement among critics (Hex., p. 
157) passes this judgment upon the case: “ Clearly all is uncertainty. The cause 
is not far to seek: the Sinai stories have passed through many phases before 
reaching their present form, and no small part of the original contents of the 
documents has been lost in the process.” Of the reason here given there is not 
the slightest evidence; but the fact that the critics are widely divergent in their 
conclusions is obvious enough. 

Commonly the bulk of the chapter is parcelled in one way or another between 
J and E; but Kuenen takes ground against this, and says, Hex., p. 142: “It is 
doubtful whether J has contributed anything to the account of the Sinaitic legis¬ 
lation.” He exposes the motive of the partition, Hex., p. 157 : “ Wellhausen and 
Dilimann evidently start from the assumption that J described the events at Sinai, 
and that we must possess at any rate some remains of his account.” This is the 
whole matter in a nutshell. The composite character, which they affirm, is not a 
conclusion reached after an impartial investigation. They have simply found 
what they were predetermined to find. 

The greater part of the chapter is usually given to E, and reference made to 
the occurrence of Elohim,* vs. 3,17,19, but Jehovah occurs much more frequently 


* Elohfm points to the divine in these manifestations in contrast with mere natural phe¬ 
nomena. It was no ordinary cloud charged with thunder and lightning that desoeoded upon 
the summit, but Moses went up unto God, v. 8, the people were brought out to meet with God, 
v. 17, Moses spake and God answered him in loud tones, v. 19. Jehovah is the personal name of 
the Being who thus manifested his presenoe. 
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(eighteen times), which can only be explained by attributing it to R. Sinai, vs. 
11,18, and other J words are also laid to his account. It is easy to see that any 
hypothesis whatever can be carried through by a free use of R. However the 
facts may conflict with critical assumptions, the infallibility of the assumptions is 
never suspected. R is to blame. Certain words are assigned to J as his pecu- 
lium; certain others to E. When these are found inextricably mingled, the 
unsophisticated might imagine that the same writer was freely using both. But 
no; R has been mixing J and E. That the critics are unable to effect the parti¬ 
tion of the chapter and their criteria cannot be made to tally with its contents is 
surely no very convincing proof that there must have been a parallel narrative to 
account for the divergence. The argument reduced to plain English amounts to 
this: Inasmuch as the facts are at variance with the hypothesis, therefore the 
hypothesis is true and the facts must be corrected accordingly. 

Jiilicher claims that 3b is by a different hand from 3a, because Jehovah’s 
calling to him out of the mount implies that Moses had not ascended it but was 
below. It may be presumed that he had never read 24:15,16. He further urges, 
and in this Dr. Driver follows him, that the natural sequel of, v. 3, went up would 
be not be, v. 7, came, but, v. 14, went down. This triviality Dr. Dillmann very 
properly disregards. In 24:3 according to the common analysis of critics (Jiilicher 
(20:21) and Driver (19:24) included) came is the antithesis of a preceding went up. 
In numberless instances came alternates with TV tocnt down , Gen. 42:2,3,5; 
46:3,6; 1 Sam. 10:8; 26:6,7; and in the chapter before us cf. v. 9, come, v. 18, 
descended; v. 10, po, v. 14, went down. Dillnlann affirms that vs. 3-8 belongs to 
the oldest of the documents; Kuenen, Hex., p. 246, that its strong assertion of 
Jehovah's unity and supremacy and its highly idealistic conception of Israel’s 
relation to other peoples stamp it as a late insertion. 

In proof of the composite character of this chapter, it is further urged: 

“Verse 0a is incongruous after v. 8.” It is hard to see why. The people’s pledge of obedl- 
enoe is followed by the promise on the Lord's part that he will come in the thick cloud and speak 
in their hearing, thus affording them convincing evidence that the words are really his. 

“ Verse 9b is superfluous after 8b.” But 8b is the general preliminary statement of what 
was actually done in 9b. Such prefatory statements are of constant occurrence in Hebrew 
narratives, e. g., Gen. 24;29b, cf. 30b; 28:5b summing up what follows to 29:13; 81:18b; 81:23b, of. 
85; 81:48b, of. 54; Ex. 2:15b, of. 21; 4:20a. These are eagerly seized upon by critics and converted 
into indications of a double narrative, when on the contrary these summary anticipations of 
particulars to be subsequently given are suggestive only of unity and a consistent plan. Dr. 
Driver seems Inclined to suspect that 9b is only an accidental repetition of 8b. If so, it only 
raises a question of textual criticism and has no bearing on that of oritical partition. 

“Verse 80, Jehovah is said to have come down on Mount Sinai, though he had already 
descended upon it, v. 18.” But, as JOlicher remarks, v. 80 may be regarded as a comprehensive 
summing up of what preoedes. Or it may be said with Ranke, Untersuchungtn ilber d. Penta¬ 
teuch , n., p. 41. The actual descent takes place in v. 10, and v. 17 the people are brought out to 

■ 

meet with God; v. 18 paints the majestic scene for the eye, v. 19 for the ear. And after these 
grand features have been set forth, the detailed description of what took place begins, v. 80. 
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“ Verse 21 repeats the command, v. 12." And it is very natural that such a oharge should be 
repeated as the supreme moment was approaching. That it had been given before is expressly 
stated, v. 23, which the critics throw out of the text simply because it nullifies their objection. 

••St ram’s horn, v. 13, is quite distinct from trumpet , vs. 16,19." How this can be said 

in the face of their explicit identification. Josh 6:4-9,13, it is difficult to see. 

"Verse 19 is continued 20:1 sqq., and vs. 20-25 interrupt the connection." But what the Lord 
said to Moses, cf. v. 20, must be distinguished from the words addressed to all the people, 20: 
lsqq.,2£. There is consequently no interruption; vs. 20-25 record the last preliminary to the 
proclamation of the decalogue. 

M Vs. 22,24, the priests and Aaron are introduced without preparation." But Aaron had 
been repeatedly associated with Moses before, and there is no reason why he should not be now. 
The mention of priests in this single passage acquaints us with a fact known from no other 
source, that such an order existed in Israel at this time. We know nothing further about them, 
and conjectures are of no avail. It is sufficient for our present purpose that this conflicts with 
no explicit statement made elsewhere. It can therefore supply no argument for a diversity of 
documents. The critics affirm what they have no means of knowing, when they allege that 
these verses belong to a document representing a different view of the origin of the priesthood 
from that embodied in other portions of the Pentateuch. 

"Verse 26 and said unto them (not and told them) should be followed by a statement of 

the words reported." Such an abrupt termination of the sentence as is here supposed, render¬ 
ing it absolutely senseless, cannot be attributed to any intelligent redactor. He has not stu¬ 
pidly broken off this extract without completing the sense and begun to draw from another 
document, but the sentence is complete as it stands. here can only mean "and he said 

so unto them," i. e., he repeated what the Lord had just charged him to say. Another example 
of the same description occurs Oen. 4:8, where it cannot possibly be twisted to favor a diversity 
of documents. 

" Verses 21,24 Sn D^H break through unto , and vs. 22,24, 3 break forth upon , are new 
expressions not used before." These words occur here in a sense peculiar to this passage, and 
which is foreign to both J and E. And in the very same paragraph, in which he uses this argu¬ 
ment, Dr. Dillmann insists that a few rare expressions like v. 5, v. 12, HV and 

St v. 13, do not prove E’s dependence on some other dooument. 

"According to 19:13b [= E /] the horn-blast is the signal of Ood’s departure, when the people 
may ascend to the mountain; but in v. 16 [= J] it announces Yahweh’s arrival." Hxbraica, 
VI., p. 261. In a foot-note reference is made to Dillmann "for a full discussion on this point." 
But Dillmann makes no such distinction between the documents as is here proposed by Dr. 

Harper. And it is impracticable whether upon the analysis in bis comment od the passage, 

% 

which gives vs. 13 and 17 to E, or that in his final dissertation, which gives 13b and 16 to J. The 
only question which can be raised is one not of criticism but of interpretation, viz., whether the 
protracted notes and coming up to the mount 13b are to be understood differently from the 
sound of the trumpet, v. 16, and coming to the nether part of the mount "inn JVnnrG v. 17. A 
distinction is made by the LXX. and some modern interpreters, but has little probability in its 
favor. 

Jiilicher has the fantastic notion that in J Jehovah comes down from heaven 
upon the mountain, but in E he had his dwelling upon the mountain itself and 
no descent was necessary: and his partition is made upon this basis. Others 
divide it so that some of the particulars recorded in the chapter are assigned to 
one document and the rest to another, but with no guiding principle and in a 
purely arbitrary way. It is generally confessed that no clearly defined analysis 
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can be carried through. Dillmann gives it up so far vs. 3-6,11,16,18 are con¬ 
cerned, which he refers to both J and E. Jiilicher acknowledges that the two 
accounts are woven so intimately together that the attempt of criticism to find 
out the source of every clause and word deserves censure rather than approval. 


2. Chapter 20. 

The text of the decalogue in Deut. 5:6-18 differs in some particulars from 
that in Exodus. Wellhausen maintains that the Exodus text has been modified 
into conformity with that of Deuteronomy and that it is irrational to give pref¬ 
erence to the former throughout, yet a careful comparison of the two texts 
demonstrates beyond intelligent contradiction the priority of that in Exodus* 
The difference is precisely what might be expected in a free reproduction in a 
popular address such as Deuteronomy professes to contain. 


The classification of Dr. Dillmann exhibits this in the most satisfactory manner. The devia¬ 
tions of Deuteronomy consisting of back references, vs. 12,16,10 as Jehovah thy Ood hath com¬ 
manded thee; insertions for rhetorical amplification, v. 14, thine ox nor thine ass nor any of, v. 


18 his 


desire alternating with inn covet 


may go well with thee; v. 14, regard for the oppressed which is characteristic of Deuteronomy, 
that thy manservant and thy maidservant may rest as well as thou; v. 15, motive drawn from the 
deliverance from Egypt, as often in Deuteronomy; v. 12“keep” substituted for “remember” 
and the latter reserved for v. 16; v. 18 by an inversion of clauses “wife” is put before “house,” 
whereas if this be taken in the sense of household the wife is included and the proper order Is 


particular 


are 


only two instances in which preference might be accorded to the text of Deuteronomy, and 
even in these this Is not necessary, viz., v. 17 KH? (for IplCf) and v. 81 omitted before nilDD *73. 

Dillmann’s conclusion is irrefragable that the Exodus text is demonstrated 
by unmistakable internal evidence to be nearer the original form of the decalogue 
than that in Deuteronomy. The former, consequently, cannot have been derived 
from the latter: the derivation is the other way. What Wellhausen calls “ the 
Deuteronomic tinge ” of the decalogue in Exodus, the correspondence of its lan- 
guage with favorite expressions in Deuteronomy is not and cannot be due to its 
having been conformed to the text of Deuteronomy. And this manifest instance 
disposes of the like assumption in other cases, where expressions and ideas more 
or less resembling those of Deuteronomy, found in other books are confidently 


affirmed to be interpolated by a Deuteronomic reviser. 


Jfilicher points out in minute detail the coincidences between the decalogue in Exodus and 
the general style of Deuteronomy, ynStt HUT. vs. 2,6 (with 'J2H prefixed), 7,10.12; 2b is gen¬ 
uinely deuteronomic, so Is DH3 JY3; v. 3 is not only m form deuteronomic but the fundamental 
dogma of the book; v. 4, of. Deut. 4:16-18,23-26,89; v. 66q., 1011 TW 3HK and fcOt? of men to 
Tahweh; 'DIXD Deut. 7:9sq.; Josh. 2:12-14 (Ex. 16:28); 7b, npl, reference to punishment 
and reward as v. 12 is specifically deuteronomic. For "U3T v. 8, Deuteronomy has but 13? 
also frequently occurs Deut. 25:17 and stress is constantly laid on keeping God's commands in 
remembrance; v. 9, 13JJ and H3M < 7D TWIty are frequent in Deuteronomy; v. 10, the enumeration 
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of those affected by the observance of the Sabbath, especially *p!1 point to 

Deuteronomy; v. 12b fJJD 1 ?, VD 1 "pKH, pKH bp or HD"mn bp, *]S |JU Hirr IBWt 

have numerous parallels in Deuteronomy. 

The Exodus text can claim precedence over that of Deuteronomy. But is it 
after all the true original text of the decalogue? Dillmann says, no; and 
adduces three proofs, “ out of the house of bondage,” v. 2, “ within thy gates,” v. 
10, and the whole of v. 11. 

The first of these is a phrase which occurs frequently in Deuteronomy, but is 
also found, Ex. 18:3,4, which according to Dillmann’s analysis belongs to J and 
so is predeuteronomic. He argues that these words are not necessary to the sen¬ 
tence in 20:2, and are therefore a later addition and borrowed from J. But in fact 
they are not a superfluous appendage. They are quite important where they 
stand, as suggesting why deliverance from Egypt was so great a benefit and laid 
the people under such obligation. There is no reason for suspecting their gen¬ 
uineness and originality : on the contrary there is every reason why they should 
be where they are. 

He further questions the accuracy of the text in v. 10 “ within thy gates.” 
This expression, however, does not imply, as he seems to imagine, that the people 
were already occupying cities in Canaan, but only that they were looking forward 
to the speedy possession of them: which is plainly regarded as future, v. 12, “ the 
land, which Jehovah thy God is giving thee.” 

But chief stress is laid upon v. 11, the reason annexed to the fourth com¬ 
mandment, which is replaced by a different reason, Deut. 5:15. Now, it is argued, 
while Deuteronomy makes additions, it nowhere omits anything from the text 
of the decalogue. The reason in Deuteronomy is drawn from the bondage of 
Egypt, which is similarly urged in this book in other connections, Deut. 15:15; 
16:12; 24:8,22. Moreover it has not the form of the reasons to the preceding 
commandments as that in Exodus has. And while it gives a reason for observing 
a rest sacred to Jehovah, it does not account for its recurring on the seventh day, 
as is done in Exodus. If now the reason in Exodus had been based upon state¬ 
ments in J or E, it would have given the critics no special trouble. But instead 
of this it rests on the six days of creation and God’s resting on the seventh, 
recorded by P, Gen. l:l-2:3. The decalogue is then according to the critics a 
most extraordinary conglomerate, in which each of the documents has its share. 
It is found in E but has words and phrases of J, P, and D. The original material 
must have been successively worked over by Rj, Rd and Rp to bring it to its 
present shape. It has, however, already been shown that the D phrases, which 
are in much the largest number, could not have been borrowed from Deuteron¬ 
omy. And there is not a particle more reason for deriving the P and J phrases 
from those documents. This ancient law of the ten commandments according to 
the combined testimony of all four of the documents, as the critics divide them, 
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were given to Moses on Mt. Sinai, graven on stone, and ever after kept in the 
sanctuary. This, then, is Mosaic, if anything was. And yet it combines in itself 
the characteristics of all the documents as the critics conceive them. The unity 
of the decalogue thus proclaims the unity and common authorship of all that the 

i 

critics partition into so-called documents. 

It is alleged, however, Hebraica, VI., p. 259, note 3, that in their primitive 
form the ten commandments were “ ten brief phrases ” like the 6th, 7th, 8th 
and 9th, and that they have been amplified to their present dimensions by specifi¬ 
cations and reasons subsequently added. Such brevity, it is said, was demanded 
by their being engraved on stone, and also by their symmetrical division into 
two tables, if as is commonly assumed one table contained duties to God and the 
other duties to man. But this reduction of the commandments to brief phrases is 
purely conjectural and is at variance with the explicit statement, 20:1, God spake 
all these words; and with the terms of the second commandment in which 
Jehovah speaks in the first person throughout, though this style of address is not 
continued in those that follow; 32:15 the tables “were written on both their 
sides, on the one side and on the other were they written,” which implies com¬ 
mandments of considerable length. The correspondence between the two texts 
shows that there was a fixed and authorized form throughout, the deviations 
from which in Deuteronomy have been already accounted for. Had there been 
brief divine commands with explications from different sources, as the critics 
assume, there would have been a wide diversity in form and language in these 
additions instead of the existing agreement. But even if their assumption were 
well founded, the critical results would not follow which have been built upon it. 
The natural inference would be that the explications were added by Moses, and 
neither the reference to the six days of creation nor the phrases of Deuteronomy, 
which so embarrass the critics, would occasion surprise. 

Accept the clear statement of Scripture that these commandments were given 
to Moses and recorded by him, and all is plain and just as it should be. Admit 
the partition of the critics and all is inharmonious and an immense amount of 
tinkering is necessary to adjust the decalogue to its present place. It is found by 
almost unanimous critical consent in the document E* but in a form which has 

none of the alleged characteristics of E, while it has instead the characteristics of 

✓ 

documents of much later date. It borrows from P and is throughout in the style 
of D, though D’s own decalogue is not the copy from which it was taken but is 
itself a modified form of that which is contained in E. This complication created 
by the critics themselves requires a complicated hypothesis to account for it, a 
whole series of writers and redactors with their respective additions and altera¬ 
tions. And all because the decalogue, while entirely consistent with itself and 
its surroundings, runs athwart the speculations and preconceptions of the critics. 

* Only Schrader gives the decalogue to J. 
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The objections which have been brought against the Mosaic origin of the 
second commandment are fully refuted by Dillmann, Exodus and Leviticus, p, 

209. 

The critics are as much at a loss what to do with vs. 18-23 as with ch. 19. 
Kuenen transposes vs. 18-21 before vs. 1-17, linking the former to 19:17 and the 
latter to 24:12 and obtains this account of the transaction. Terrified by the 
manifestations of Jehovah’s presence on the summit of Sinai, the people beg that 
Moses would speak to them and not God [though why they should have imagined 
that God meant to speak to them does not appear]. Accordingly Moses drew 
near to the thick darkness and God spake the decalogue to him. This primitive 
account contained no reference to any book of the covenant [ch. 21-23], or formal 
ratification of it, 24:3-8, but proceeds at once to 24:12, where Moses is bidden to 
ascend the mountain [though he was on the summit already], and there receive 
both the tables of stone and additional laws and commandments which have not 
yet been but are to be communicated to him. 

Jiilicher makes a like transposition and infers that the decalogue was origi¬ 
nally spoken to Moses and so was the book of the covenant. But Bj thought that 
the decalogue ought to have been delivered in a different manner from the laws 
that followed. Accordingly he placed vs. 18-21 after vs. 1-17 and inserted vs. 22, 
23 as introductory to the following code. He thus divided the Sinai legislation 
into two parts, viz., the ten commandments proclaimed of God to the whole peo¬ 
ple and 20:24-28:33, the statutes given through Moses. 

According to Wellhausen the book of the covenant belongs to J’s version of 
the legislation on Sinai not to E’s. In E (20:1-19; 24:12) God utters the deca¬ 
logue in the audience of the people and this completes the Sinai legislation proper. 
The people ask that all further communications should be made to them through 
Moses. He is accordingly bidden to ascend the mountain and receive the two 
tables as well as further instructions which are not published but which qualify 
him on all future occasions to speak in God’s stead to the people; the law is 
simply put within him as a living power. 

J’s account (19:20-25_20:23-23:33; 24:3-8) is altogether different. He 

knows of no decalogue spoken by God himself, but only of a book of the covenant 

given to Moses (who is supposed to have ascended the mountain agreeably to the 

direction given to him, 19:24) and by him imparted to the people, who solemnly 
promise obedience. 

Wellhausen infers that the decalogue and the book of the covenant belong to 

m 

two distinct versions of the transactions at Sinai from the language of the people 
to Moses, v. 19. They do not say to him “ Let God speak with thee and not with 
us,” as though they expected further divine communications to be made. Their 
words are “ speak thou with us, but let not God speak with uswhich he under¬ 
stands to place in contrast not Ex. 20 and Ex. 21-23, but immediate legislation 
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by God himself at one time and the whole subsequent government of the people 
by Moses and his successors. E framed these two mutually inconsistent stories 
into one narrative by inserting vs. 21,22 as a transition from one to the other. 

Dr. Driver’s analysis is here identical with that of Wellhausen except that he 
does not avail himself of the services of E. The consequence is that he gives 
20:22 to J, who thus refers to the Lord’s having talked with the people from 
heaven, although there is no previous mention of his having done so. This is a 
confession that J did record the very thing which has been sundered from him 
and given to E. 

Dillmann attributes both the decalogue and the book of the covenant to E ;* 
vs. 18sqq. which are introductory to the latter are mainly attributed to E, though 
E has blended with them some clauses from J, who also had recorded the 
decalogue and its promulgation from the mouth of God. His account of the book 

of the covenant is given 34:10 sqq. 

♦ 

This comparison of the views of different critics shows how easy it is by 
transpositions and rejections from the text to alter the course and contents of a 
narrative ad libitum , and to create any number of incongruities and inconsisten¬ 
cies. These are, however, purely products of the critics’ own brain and are enti¬ 
tled to no further consideration than other arbitrary fancies, which are destitute 
of any rational or historical basis. There is no valid reason to dispute the fidelity 
and correctness of the record of these transactions at Sinai. In as far as it is 
departed from by critical conclusions resting on mere conjecture, they have no 

solid foundation and no historical value. 

■ 

As in the description of the awful scene at Sinai v. 18 combines the flSp and Sip of 
19:10,19a J and in of 19:18 E, and differs from both in substituting DTflS for D'p13 of 
the one and of the other Dillmann is compelled to refer it to R, whereas the slight variations 
of expression merely show that the like variation in the verses above mentioned is traceable not 
to diversity of documents but to the freedom of a writer who is not rigorously bound to the use 
of the same identical terms. 

Verse 21, “ the people stood afar off" is not superfluous beside v. 18, and suggestive of an 
interpolation from another document. It is repeated in order to put in contrast with it the fact 
that “Moses drew near.” 

The two reasons in v. 90 for God’s visible coming are, as Dillmann acknowledges, “ not mutu¬ 
ally exclusive but supplementary.” There is consequently no reason for parcelling them be* 
tween different writers, especially as in that case R must be called in to aooount for the verbal 
correspondence between the clauses. 

d 

That v. 93 belongs where it stands is plain from the referenoe in v. 22 to what had just taken 
place and its correspondence in form with 19:3,4. 

The appropriateness of vs. 24-26 is also plain as preliminary to 24:4. There is no reason for 
the opinion that it ever formed a part of the code, chs. 21-28, whioh has its own separate title, 
21 :1, and from which there was no oooasion to sunder it if it properly belonged there. 

• Schrader gives both to J. 
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3. Chapters 21-23. 

Dillmann Insists that D'ODWD judgments, 21:1, Is to be interpreted strictly of enactments regu¬ 
lating civil relations, such as the ordinances relating to freedom, life and property, 21:2-22:10, but 
that it does not embrace the regulations, 22:17-23:33, which belong to the moral and spiritual 
sphere. The absence of a distinct title for the latter, however, shows that in the intention of 
the author mithpatlm is here to be taken in a wider sense as including tbe entire body of regula¬ 
tions here given. It is charged that while the form of address is almost uniformly the 2d pers. 
sing, throughout the entire code, the spuriousness of 22:20b,21,23,24b is betrayed by the use of the 
2dplur.; nevertheless Dillmann himself nullifies this argument by defending the genuineness 
of 22:30 in spite of the plural verb. Alternations of sing, and plur. occur repeatedly elsewhere 
without any critical conclusions being drawn, e. g.. Ex. 18:4,5,15,16; Deut. 4:1,8,0,16,10; Isa. 80:20- 
22. If absolute uniformity is to be made tbe test of genuineness, why not rejeot 21:15-17 on 
account of the participial construction; and 21:29 because of flDV Instead of /V3V HID as 21:12* 
15-17; 22:18; and 22:4 because of (tbe suf. 71 nowhere else in the code); and 28:1,7 because of 

Sk (instead of rS as always elsewhere); and 28:14 because of D'SlI Instead of the more usual 
D'DJJD as v. 17? 28:9 is suspected because it is a repetition of 22:20, but the connection shows 
that the former relates particularly to judicial proceedings. There is at first sight a show of 
plausibility In the suggestion that 28:4,5 is a later insertion, interjected as it is between vs. 3 and 
6 , which enjoin strict impartiality in the administration of justice to the poor; and its clauses 
differing in length and construction from those that precede and follow. Nevertheless there is 
a propriety in introducing just here an illustration of the manner in which one should act even 
towards an adversary in distress, and this is in accord with the spirit of these laws elsewhere. 

Other passages are alleged to have been worked over by R simply because in their present 
form they conflict with tbe presuppositions of the critical hypothesis. Thus 28:18, it is said, can 
not have been in this ancient law book because it alludes to the reoent promulgation of the deo- 
alogue; whereas this very allusion proves that this code of laws was drawn up at the very time 
when and place where the ten commandments were given. It is proposed to expunge from 28:15 
the words “ Thou shalt eat unleavened bread seven days, as I commanded thee," because the 
prior document E could not thus refer to the contents of J, 13:6 (or rather P, 12:15,17), which was 
written later; whereas this reference simply proves that the critics are astray in their conclu¬ 
sions. It is affirmed that 28:23-25,31b-33 must have been altered by R into conformity with J*s 
warnings against Canaanite idolatry, 84:llsqq.; but this is with the view of creating a seeming 
diversity between the passages by erasing from one of them what they have in common. The 
charge that the command to expel the Canaanites, vs. 31-33, is inconsistent with the preceding 
declaration, vs. 29,30, that this should only be effected gradually, requires no refutation. 

Other verses, in which Wellhau9en fancies that be has detected interpolations, are defended 
by Dillmann. Only the objections professedly based on literary grounds have been considered. 
Those based on alleged disagreement with other laws must be postponed until the legislation in 
general shall be taken up. 

4. Chapter 24. 

The one thing, about which all the critics here agree, is the perplexity which 
they find in effecting a satisfactory division of this simple straightforward chap¬ 
ter. Jiilicher pronounces it the most enigmatical in all Exodus. Noldeke says 
that it is plainly composed of heterogeneous parts, but it is very difficult to deter¬ 
mine the origin and composition of its several portions. 

What to do with v. 1 is a puzzle. u The elders,” are claimed as a mark of E; 
“ Nadab and Abihu ” are elsewhere found only in P. Jiilicher gives this verse to 
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P; Schrader to E; Wellhausen followed by Driver makes it a later addition to 
E; Kuenen (Hex., p. 333) gives it to JE; Vatke to E, but strikes out “ Nadab 
and Abihu ” as a gloss from P; Knobel to the Kriegsbuch, an invention of his 
own; Kayser thinks that R has mixed two separate narratives, but despairs of 
disentangling them; N oldeke deems it probable that R has drawn from sources 
elsewhere unused, and Dillmann assigns the refractory verse to J, who had 
spoken of priests, 19:22,24. 

An ado is made over the opening words “And to Moses he said, 77 as though 
Moses were contrasted with others previously addressed, whence it is inferred 
that v. 1 cannot connect with chs. 21-23, which had been spoken to Moses, cf. 
20:22. And he is directed to come up with Aaron and others, whence the conclu¬ 
sion is drawn that he must be at the foot of the mountain, not on its summit, 
where he received the commands of the preceding chapters, and therefore that it 
must connect with 20:19,20 just after the proclamation of the ten commandments 
to the people. But the readiness with which the critics create difficulties for 

themselves out of the simplest matters is surprising. The laws in chs. 21-23 

« 

were given to Moses to lay before the people, cf. 20:22; 21:1; in 24:1 the Lord 
directs him what to do himself.. And when he is told to come up and bring others 
with him, it is of course implied that he is to go down and fetch them up, which 
he does, v. 9. This does not conflict with his being himself on the top of the 
mountain when the order was given him. 

Again, it is queried whether vs. 1,2 stand in any relation to vs. 9-11. The 
persons are the same, they do precisely what they are bidden to do, but then they 
are not said to have worshiped afar off, v. lb, and why should vs. 3-8 be inter¬ 
posed between the order and its execution ? But to ratify the covenant with 
Jehovah by partaking of the sacrificial feast in his visible presence, v. 11, was 
surely an act of worship. And the order of the narrative is the correct order. 
Moses was charged first to lay God’s statutes before the people, 21:1, and then to 
reascend the mountain with their representatives, 24:1. He does precisely as he 
is told, first making known the laws entrusted to him and engaging the people 
to obedience, vs. 3-8, then ratifying the covenant on their behalf with the elders 
and others acting in their name, vs. 9-11. 

There is no need of displacing vs. 1,2, therefore, in order to connect v. 3 
directly with ch. 28. Moses comes to the people from the top of the mountain 
and delivers his message from the Lord. The critics, who objected to “ come ” in 
the sense of “descended,” 19:7, having no object to serve by repeating that 
objection here, quietly ignore it. Moses told the people “ all the words of Jehovah 
and all the judgments.” Here the critics interpose to say that “ the words of 
Jehovah ” cannot mean the ten commandments, cf. 20:1, as there was no occasion 
for Moses to inform the people of what they had themselves heard from the voice 
of God. We now see why Dillmann found it to his purpose to interpret “ judg- 
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ments,” 21:1, in the strict sense and limit it to 21:2-22:16; and to maintain that 
22:17-23:33 are not additional judgments but the words of Jehovah. Thus he 
finds both words and judgments in the compass of chs. 21-23 together with the 
prefatory words, 20:22-26. Wellhausen thence concludes that the author of 24: 
3-8 knew of no decalogue but only of the book of the covenant as given at Sinai. 
But in spite of the limitation which he puts upon the phrase here used, Dillmann 
insists that in the people’s promise of obedience to all that the Lord had said 
they necessarily engage to obey what they had heard from his own voice as well 
as what they had heard through Moses. 

The critics commonly trace vs. 3-8 to a single source distinct from vs. 9-11, 
the former being given to J* and the latter to E, or vice versa , or vs. 9-11 attrib¬ 
uted to Rj (Kuenen) or supposed to be a later interpolation in E (Wellhausen, 
Driver) or in P (Jiilicher). Vatkef stands alone in acknowledging that these 
paragraphs belong together, as they manifestly do. It is the solemn ratification 
of the covenant between Jehovah and his people Israel that is here described. 
They formally pledge obedience to its conditions, burnt offerings and peace offer¬ 
ings are sacrificed, the blood is divided between the two contracting parties, one 
half sprinkled upon God’s altar, and the other half upon the people, and the 
august ceremony was concluded by a covenant meal partaken of in the presence 
of a visible manifestation of Jehovah by Moses, Aaron and his two eldest sons 
and seventy elders as the official representatives of the people. The entire trans¬ 
action is a unit. All has one meaning and tends to one result. And the whole is 
necessary to its completeness. To rend it asunder is to mutilate it and mar its 
significance. If it is possible for a passage to be so bound together as to defy 
critical severance, that is the case in the present instance. 

Dillmann pushes the division to the utmost extreme, parcelling each of the 
paragraphs before us clause by clause between E and J. “ Moses wrote all the 
words of Jehovah,” 4a J, is set in contrast with the “ words ” and “ judgments ” of 
v. 3 E (but see v. 3b “ all the words which Jehovah hath said ”), and J is supposed 
to refer to 84:10-27 his version of the book of the covenant, which R has trans¬ 
posed from this its true position. Then all besides that relates to these “ words ” 
(vs. 7,8b) is given to J, while the sacrificial ceremony (vs. 4 from builded , 6,6,8a) is 
assigned to E; further the vision of God, vs. 9,10,11a is J’s, the eating and drink¬ 
ing, v. lib, is E’s. What is to be thought of a criticism, which is so out of sym¬ 
pathy with the subject with which it deals, that it can thus deliberately mangle 
this majestic scene, which lies at the basis of the entire future of Israel, and tear 
it into shreds, separating what is vitally connected, and destroying a large part of 
its meaning and value ? 

* Wellhausen says that in E (19:8) the people promise obedience before, in J after the law was 
given. Dillmann sees no difficulty in attributing both to the same writer. 

t Vatke assigns vs. 1-16 to E, always excepting those unwelcome intruders Nadab and Ablhu 
in vs. 1,9. 

*4 
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The critical schemes, which have been reviewed, so cross each other as to 
form a network around the entire passage, which we have been considering. Dr. 
DiUmann tells us that vs. 3-8 and 9-11 are not mutually independent, but are 
linked together; others assure us that each of those paragraphs is a unit 
incapable of division. These concessions yield all for which we contend. 

Wellhausen is concerned to know what became of the seventy elders, since 
no mention is made of their waiting halfway up the mountain, when Moses and 
Joshua came down in ch. 32. We hasten to relieve his anxiety by suggesting 
that in all probability they came down the mountain with Moses and Aaron, as 
soon as they had accomplished the purpose for which they went up, v. 11. This 
was so obviously the thing to do that no mention is made of it, just as no mention 
is made of Moses, Aaron and Hur descending the hill after the battle with Ama- 
lek, 17:10-12, or of the children of Israel returning to their tents after gathering 
the manna, 16:17,21. The command to Moses, v. 12, to come up into the mount, 
the presence of Joshua with him, v. 13, who was not named in the previous ascent, 
and Moses’ injunction to the elders, v. 14, “ Tarry ye here,” does not imply that 
they were “ half-way up the mountain ” but in the camp at its foot. 

There is no need, therefore, of linking 24:12 back to 20:19,20 in order to find 
Moses in the plain, and consequently no need of regarding vs. 1,2,9-11 with Well¬ 
hausen and Driver as later interpolations in the text of E, which bar this desired 
connection. No objection can arise from v. 2, which is no part of the command, 
v. 1, designed to govern action at that particular time, but, as the change from 
2d pers. to 3d pers. shows, a general statement of the respective proximity allowed 
to the several parties named. 

This also relieves the difficulty suggested, Hbbraica, VI., p. 263, “Moses 
ascends four times in succession without descending once.” Moses went up, v. 9, 
to the covenant feast and returned again to the camp. The Lord bade him come 
up again, v. 12, and agreeably to Hebrew usage the general statement is at once 
made, v. 13, that he did so. Then follows the more detailed account including 
his charge to the elders, v. 14, his actual ascent, v. 16, and what occurred in the 
next seven days, v. 16. Finally at the Lord’s bidding he advanced still nearer the 
summit, penetrating even into the cloud which enveloped the radiant glory, v. 18. 
There is not a superfluous statement in the entire series. And Kittell’s remark, 
Qeschichte d. Header, p. 180, note 1, is uncalled for: “In the thrice recurring 
sentence, vs. 13-18, 1 Moses went up into the mount,’ each of the principal docu¬ 
ments must have its share.” 

Jehovah directed Moses, v. 12, “ Come up to me into the mount and I will 
give thee tables of stone and a law and commandments which I have written.” 
This, Dillmann insists, must be a law and commandments additional to the tables 
of stone, additional consequently to the decalogue written upon them by the finger 
of God. But as according to his hypothesis E, to whom this verse is assigned 
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knew of no Sinai laws except the decalogue and the book of the covenant, and 
the latter had been given to Moses already, he infers that this expression must 
have been interpolated from J or from P, each of whom records additional laws 
given at Sinai. The interpretation put upon the phrase does not seem natural,* 
as there is no mention of laws written by God himself except the decalogue; and 
Dillmann’s reference to 25:9; 32:32 sq., does not help the matter. But accepting 
his explanation Dillmann’s hypothesis must be corrected by the statement in the 
text, not the text by his hypothesis.! 

It is worth noting that while Moses and his minister Joshua rose up to ascend 
the mountain, v. 13a, and both were together in their descent, 32:17, Moses alone 
iB spoken of, v. 13b,15,16,18, since he was the principal party in the case. And 
yet a like reticence regarding Lot companying with Abraham, Gen. 12:10sqq., cf. 
18:1, or of Aaron with Moses in the narrative of the plagues of Egypt has given 
rise to the most extraordinary critical conclusions. 

Noldeke’s proposal, endorsed by Wellhausen and others, to substitute 44 peo¬ 
ple” for 44 elders,” v. 14, is quite unnecessary. The reason assigned that the 
present text implies a danger of strifes among the elders, is simply ridiculous. 
They had the oversight of the people and Moses properly addresses his direction 
to them. 

Since Noldeke it has been usual to assign vs. 15-18a to P, though Knobel and 
Schrader find no place for him in the chapter. The result of severing these verses 
from the preceding, however, is that while we are told, Hebraica, V., p. 50, that 
44 P’s heroes never move without directions from God,” Moses goes, v. 15, unbid¬ 
den up the mount, through the cloud, the symbol of the divine majesty was rest¬ 
ing upon it. The command in v. 12 has to do treble duty, for E v. 13, P v. 15 and 
J v. 18b. This is supposed in P to connect directly with 19:2, so that P knows 
nothing of a promulgation of the ten commandments by the voice of God, nor of 
the book of the covenant, nor of the formal ratification of the covenant between 
God and Israel, but immediately upon the arrival of the people at Sinai Moses 
makes the ascent of the mountain which is here recorded and receives direction 
to make the tabernacle and its vessels and to ordain Aaron to the priesthood and 
the two tables of the testimony are given him, chs. 25-31. 

i 

* Doubtless Dillmann Is right In his contention that reference is here made to additional 
legislation beyond that already given. But the mistake consists in making the relative clause, 
“which I have written,’* refer to the law minn as well as the commandments niVDn • God 
promises to give Moses together with the tables of stone a law and in particular a body of com¬ 
mandments written by himself. That these last would be written on the tables of stone is 
implied but not expressed. 

t In the Dissertation at the end of his Commentary, p. 616, Dillmann recedes from this posi¬ 
tion, but in doing so involves himself in fresh embarrassment. In order to find a law in E, 
which Moses was yet to receive, be transposes 20:22-28:33 so as to stand after 24:12-14. But this 
brings him into conflict with 24:3, where Moses repeated to the people “ the words of Jehovah 
and the judgments” which on his own interpretation are these very laws and upon any possible 
Interpretation must certainly Include them. Kuenen goes to the extreme of alleging that the 
Book of the Covenant is only another version of the Deuteronomio law given in the plains of 
Moab shortly before crossing the Jordan, Hex., p. 280 (4). 
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But this is rending asunder what belongs most intimately together. Jehovah’s 
consent to dwell in the midst of his people was based upon the covenant just rati¬ 
fied, in which the people pledged obedience to his laws already given. These 
laws were the book of the covenant and the ten commandments; and the latter 
are again and again alluded to as the testimony written on tables of stone and to 
be put in the ark, 25:21; 81:18; 40:20. The critics themselves cannot explain 
the reason annexed to the fourth commandment, 20:11, without assuming that P 
had recorded the ten commandments in some passage which has not been pre¬ 
served. The transactions at Sinai form one connected scheme all the parts of 
which are mutually related and in the closest interdependence. To parcel them 
among distinct writers is to reduce the whole to incomplete fragments, produced 
independently and without reference to each other, which nevertheless, when 
combined, form a consistent whole without flaw or suture, regularly unfolding 
from first to last. J and E and P writing independently and without concert have 
precisely supplemented each other and the record of each is in such vital connec¬ 
tion with those of the others that the full significance of any one first appears from 
their combination. Does sheer accident produce such results, or does this indicate 
premeditation and design ? Is it a piece of patchwork put together by R, or is it 
a continuous fabric, whose threads are unbroken from end to end ? 

There is no pretence of any ground for the partition of vs. 1-14 in this chap¬ 
ter on the score of language; and what is urged in vs. 15-18 is of small account. 
Dillmann confesses that the chief reason for referring the latter verses to P is the 
necessity of finding in P an introduction to chs. 25-81. The hypothesis must be 
forced through at all hazards. Narratives must be tom to shreds for the mere 
sake of keeping up the seeming continuity of each of the imaginary documents. 

The linguistic marks of P in vs. 15-18 according to DiUmann are pjJH 031. 1133 J3BH t 

and SmiST '13. 

pyn D31 is nowhere else used of the cloud covering Mt. Sinai, but an equivalent expres¬ 
sion, “ there was a thick cloud upon the mount,*’ occurs 19:16 JE. The cloud is elsewhere said 
to have covered the Tabernacle, all the passages in which this expression is found, being for 
that reason referred to P. 

1133 J3BH The “glory of Jehovah” occurs 88:18,22 J, also Num. 14:21,22, which Dillmann 
evasively refers to R, but Driver to JE. The phrase “the glory of Jehovah abode” occurs 
nowhere but in this passage. P says ** the cloud abode ” but never “ the glory abode.” J and E 
use the word J3& abide as freely as P does. The appearanoe of fire on the mount occurs 
again 19:18 E. 

StOKT '13 see on ch. 14. 

Knobel and Schrader urge per contra that these verses are shown to belong to the same nar¬ 
rative with ch. 19 JE by the recurrence of the phrases inn 24:17 as 19:20; 34:2, and fttlpl 
n^D 24:10 as 19:8,20. 

Elohim occurs three times In this chapter and each time it is significant and appropriate. In 
v. 10 “the God of Israel” expresses the relation which Jehovah bad now assumed by entering 
into covenant with Israel. “They saw God,” v. 11, D'iISKiI the divine Being just described; 
“the mount of God,” v. 18, viz., that in which this divine Being had manifested himself. The 
prominent thought is that of the divine as distinguished from the human or merely natural. 
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The divine names do not aooord here with the hypothesis of the oritios. They cannot avoid 
giving Jehovah to E, while E has Elohim but onoe out of the three times that it ooeurs, vs. 9-11 a 
being assigned to J (DtUm.) or regarded as a later interpolation In E (Wellh.). 

Dill man n says that E calls the tables of stone pH nnS, J D'IDK nnS and P ' jty 
nnS ; but in order to make this out it is necessary to split 81:18, where B’s and P*s terms 
occur together, and to slice a clause containing P*s term out of 82:16 which is in a J and E 
context. pH nnS is natural enough, pH in the singular denoting the material, but when the 
numeral is added D'lJR is invariably used in the plural and then only, the sole seeming exoep~ 
tion being Deut. 9:9 where the numeral occurs in the immediate context, vs. 10,11. 


5. Chapter 31:18-32:35. 

Wellhausen remarks that 44 the Jehovist* (i. e. Rj) is here more than a Redac¬ 
tor : he may be regarded as the real author of the section relating to the legislation 
on Sinai, Ex. 19-84. Whilst elsewhere he retreats entirely behind his sources, he 
here too indeed gives them in great part verbatim, but only uses them as material 
for a structure of his own.” The same thing occurs in some other places likewise, 
as 44 in the history of Abraham and the call of Moses.” In other words the so- 
called Redactor has constructed a narrative out of the documents that lay before 
him, which those documents do not warrant, but which is largely his own inven¬ 
tion. If the composite character of this narrative were admitted, the question 
would still arise whether the Redactor, who by the hypothesis possessed the docu¬ 
ments in their completeness, was not less liable to mistake their meaning than 
the modem critic who can only disentangle them by an intricate and dubious 
process. 

The confession that the documents, as the critics profess to restore them, do 
not correspond in the account which they render with the narrative into which 
the Redactor has combined them, is proof positive that they are wrong in their 
conclusions. And the reason is obvious : for the fallacy is transparent. Separate 
portions of the legislation or of the transactions connected with it are assigned to 
different documents as though they were variant statements of the same thing, 
instead of successive items in a continuous series. And then these distinct parts 
are made equal to one another and each equal to the sum of the whole. Nothing 
but confusion can result from so perverse a method. It is not surprising that the 
conclusion is just what Kittell states it to be, Qeschichte d. Hebrew-, p. 212: 44 A 
profound and almost impenetrable obscurity rests upon the transactions at Sinai. 
.... And the several narrators differ more seriously still as to the contents and the 
compass of the laws there given.” 

* In the nomenclature of Wellhausen the Jehovist (JB) Is distinct from the Jahvist (J), and 
represents the Redactor who combined the documents J and E into one work. But there is an 
ambiguity in the symbol JE, which sometimes denotes J and E in combination, and sometimes 
the additions made by the Redactor who combined them. It contributes to clearness to adopt 
Jiilicber’s designation of the various Redactors, Rj who added J to B, Rd who added Deut. to 
JB, &p who added P to DJB. 
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There is no ground for the allegation that vs. 7-14 conflict with statements 
elsewhere and hence are indicative of variant narratives (Dillm.) or are an interpo¬ 
lation (Knob., Wellh., Kuen.). Wellhausen infers from 81:18 that God’s interview 
with Moses came to an end without being broken off by any extraordinary event, as 
in 82:7sqq., which simply illustrates how easy it is to create discrepancies by put¬ 
ting a meaning upon words which they do not contain. It is said that Moses, 82:18, 
betrays his ignorance of what was taking place in the camp, and hence no such 
communication as 32:7 sqq. could have been made to him. But the very contrary 
is the fact. It was this and not superior acuteness of hearing which enabled him 
to interpret correctly the confused sounds which Joshua mistook for battle cries; 
though he did not deem it necessary to explain to his attendant all that he knew. 
Moses does not drop the tables in surprise and horror, v. 19, as though he had just 
become aware of the people’s idolatry (Eichhom). He indignantly casts them 
down and breaks them since the covenant had been broken, of which they were 
the pledge. Nor is there any inconsistency between vs. 7 sqq. and vs. 30 sqq. as 
though the words of Moses, v. 31, must have been the first mention of the people’s 
sin and would have been different, if the Lord has spoken of it to him before; to 
which Dillmann replies that the deprecatory particle shows the contrary, and 

T T 

the offence, for which forgiveness is implored, is only briefly stated and not with 
the fulness that might in the first instance have been expected, and Moses is not 
asking for a forgiveness which had already been promised. The successive steps 
in Moses’ intercession and God’s pardoning mercy are very distinctly marked. 
God will not at once destroy the transgressing people, v. 14, but he has not for¬ 
given their sin, and no positive bestowment of favor is suggested, only the nega¬ 
tive resolve not to consume them instantly. And perhaps Kurtz is correct in 
inferring from the language used that even this was simply the divine purpose, 
which was not as yet made known to Moses. 

The “ two tables of the testimony ” regarded as a mark of P perversely occur, 
81:18, in immediate conjunction with “ tables of stone ” a mark of E, and, 32:15, 
in an E and J context. Dillmann boldly slices out the unwelcome expression. 
Vatke on the strength of it gives vs. 15b,16 to P, but has no following. Elohim 
in these verses is the proper term; it distinguishes the work of God from the 
work of man and can therefore be no index of E. No critic pretends to follow 
the indication of the divine names in the dissection of this chapter. 

That vs. 7 sqq. is an original part of the preceding context is sufficiently 
vouched for by Deut. 9:10-15. Dillmann admits this and gives vs. 1-14 to J, but 
claims that vs. 15-19a* “ constitute a separate paragraph belonging to E. Verse 

* Dillmann severs the opening words of v. 19 (as far as <( camp”) from the sentence, of 
whioh they are a part, and attaches them to vs. 25-29 in order that he may have it to say that 
mno camp is peculiar to B in this chapter. This is on the principle that a critic can move 
clauses and paragraphs from place to place ad libitum to answer his purposes, as though they 
were pieces on a chess board. 
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16, however, is indissolubly linked with v. 7, on the one hand, to which it stands 
in intimate relation, as with 19b on the other; for, as Kittell observes, the reason 
why the tables are particularly mentioned in v. 16, is because of what was to be 
further said about them, v. 19. The reference to the calf in v. 19 binds it to v. 
20, as is universally conceded, and both to vs. 1-6. Knobel, Wellhausen and 
Kuenen are right, therefore, as against Dillmann in maintaining that vs. 16-20 
belong together and are part of the same narrative with vs. 1-6; while Dillmann 
is right in linking vs. 1-6 with vs. 7-14 as well as with vs. 21-24 whose references 
to the opening verses of the chapter are too plain to be set aside. Vs. 1-24 cannot 
be separated. 

But it has been claimed that vs. 26-29 give quite a different version of what 
had taken place, according to which it was not a lapse into idolatry but a general 
insurrection. Aaron and Hur,* in whose hands the management of affairs had 
been left during Moses 1 absence, 24:14, had been unable to control the people, 
and they were in a state of tumultuous insubordination. Such a turbulent out¬ 
break, it is urged, would expose them to the derision of their enemies, v. 26, but 
their idolatry would not, for their enemies were idolaters themselves, and this 
alone would justify the summary measures by which Moses promptly quelled the 
riot, vs. 26-28, but which, it is said, would have been needlessly cruel to a people 
who, though they had fallen into idolatry, had submitted to the destruction of 
their idol and to the humiliation of drinking the water with which its ashes 
and its filings had been mingled. Moreover (Hebraica, p. 261, note 4), 44 the 
Ephraimite E could not very well condemn this calf as idolatry, in view of the 
worship at Bethel.” 

But even Kuenen, who says, Hex., p. 245, that 44 Ex. 32:1 sqq. can only be 
understood as a condemnation of the established religion of Northern Israel, and 
at the same time of the priests connected with it, who probably traced their 
descent from Aaron” (! cf. 1 Kgs. 12:31), reminds us that “ this condemnation is 
quite in the spirit of Amos and still more of Hosea.” Wellhausen and Vatke do 
not hesitate to refer vs. 1-6 to E and to regard vs. 25-29 as a late interpolation, 
which so far from ignoring the golden calf is concerned to inflict a deserved penalty 
upon idolaters. And if, as the critics claim, E recorded the decalogue, he cer¬ 
tainly had no sympathy with Jeroboam’s iniquitous calf-worship. But at any 
rate no critical notions of what E would or would not have condemned, can be 
suffered to determine the interpretation of this passage. It is plain that the author 
of the chapter in its present form, be he Moses or be he one of the numerous K’s, 
who on the critics’ hypothesis have manipulated the text, understood this para¬ 
graph, as it must be understood in its connection. The people’s being 44 let loose,” 

* Dillmann says “The omission of Hur, v. 26, Is due to R.“ Ttys Is a confession that Hur’s 
name would have been joined with that of Aaron in this verse if the reference were to their 
inability to perform the duty assigned them, 24:14. 
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v. 25, can only denote the wild and frenzied excitement with which they were 
conducting their idolatrous orgies. This gives the word its appropriate sense; 
and it is as unnecessary as it is unwarranted to impose a meaning upon it, which 
shall put it at variance with its entire context. There is no justification of such 
a procedure, which is opposed to all the laws of sound interpretation. Their 
idolatry exposed them to the scorn of their foes by putting them under the ban of 
Jehovah’s displeasure, as Moses pleads in his supplication on their behalf, v. 12. 

It is urged (Hebraica, p. 262) that the wholesale slaughter here inaugurated 
and the gracious disposition shown the next morning argues “either another 
Moses or another writer.” This is to deny the compatibility of the character in 
which Jehovah revealed himself on this very occasion, 34:6,7. Moses’ earnest 
and repeated supplications on the people’s behalf were not inconsistent with, but 
derived their urgency from his profound sense of the great sin which they had 
sinned. This gross act of treason and rebellion against their divine Sovereign 
could not be altogether condoned. The occasion called for resolute dealing and 
stern infliction. Moses’ ardent love for his people, which poured itself forth in 
his prayers that they might be forgiven, did not unfit him for leadership in an 
emergency when the instant suppression of treason was his first duty. 

Kuenen, Ilex., p. 247, regards vs. 25-29 as an interpolation, in which Deut. 
88:9 is translated into a visible act and preparation is made for the deuterouomic 
representation of the election of Levi as the priestly tribe. Dillmann, on the 
contrary, maintains that it is not an insertion by R with reference to Gen. 49:7 
and Deut. 38:9 but E described in this place the induction of the Levites to 
priestly service; as, however, the passage deviated from the doctrine of P respect¬ 
ing priests and Levites it was omitted, or only an abstract or intimation of it 
given and hence the broken sentences in v. 29. It is observable how many of the 
inconsistencies alleged exist purely in the critics’ imagination. The document E 
here contradicted P, but R has discreetly dropped the contradictory portion. One 
might think that the critics had seen the original documents and knew just what 
they contained. It is enough that we are assured that the discrepancy is not in 
the still surviving text. When the original documents are produced, it will be 

time to deal with the question of their reconciliation. 

% 

The behavior of the Levites on this occasion certainly paved the way for the 
assignment of the priesthood and of the ministration at the sanctuary to this 
tribe. This is distinctly indicated in the last blessing of Moses, Deut. 33:9: and 
thus the sentence passed upon Levi for his intemperate zeal, Gen. 49:7, had its 
fulfilment in the dignity conferred upon his descendants for their pious loyalty 
unswervingly maintained at the sacrifice of earthly relationships. But v. 29 does 
not affirm and does not imply that the tribe of Levi was entrusted at this time 
with the sacred functions, which according to Leviticus, chs. 8,9; Num. 3:5 sqq.; 
8:5 sqq.; 18:6 were subsequently committed to them. It is most naturally under- 
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stood as supplementary to or explanatory of the order given by Moses in v. 27. “Fill 
your hand to Jehovah,” i. e., bring this tribute of service to him of disregarding 
even the nearest and dearest of human ties aud he will bless you for it. Or if it 
be supposed to be spoken after their self-sacrificing deed of loyalty had been per¬ 
formed, and in commendation of it, while it promises them a blessing from the 
Lord, it does not specify what that blessing would be. 

It is particularly perplexing to those critics who regard this history as an 
invention of later times reflecting the feelings entertained in Judah toward the 
calf-worship in Israel that no exception is made in favor of Judah in the present 
instance and that, while the Levites were faithful, Aaron the future high priest 
was involved in the sin. 

Wellhausen thinks that v. 35 is the proper sequel of vs. 19,20, and in his 
eager desire to bring them together insists that not only vs. 21-29 but vs. 30-34 is 
an interpolation. The majority of critics, however, confess that the latter pas¬ 
sage is an essential part of the narrative. That it is not inconsistent with v. 14 
has already been shown. The statement in 34b that the punishment of their sin 
was yet future is not at variance with v. 28. For the severity which put an end 
to the idolatrous frenzy did not supersede the penalty which the Lord should see 
fit to inflict. Neither is the fact that the infliction is described, v. 35, in such 
general terms, that we are unable to identify the particular occasion or occasions 
referred to, a reason for suspecting the genuineness of the verse. In conformity 
with the usage of Hebrew historians it is here proleptically asserted that the Lord 
actually did as he had threatened. Hence the resumption in 33:1 of the direction 
already given, 32:34, in order to continue the narrative. This shows that v. 35, 
although parenthetic, belongs where it stands, and is not as Dillmann affirms an 
insertion by R. And that the making of the calf is attributed both to the people 
and to Aaron follows naturally from the facts of the case and does not justify the 
assumption that two different narratives are here mingled. 

6. Chapter 33. 

Dillmann argues that as Moses 7 intercession is continued 33:12* from 32:31-34 
J, as though there had been no interruption, the intervening verses do not belong 
originally and properly in this place, but 33:1-11 must have been inserted from 
another documeut and are therefore to be attributed to E. But it is obvious that 
there is uo change of writers, for the forms of expression in v. 12 are borrowed 
from vs. 1,2 (bring up, send), and vs. 4-11 are entirely appropriate as illustrating 
the situation and preparing the way for the next step in the mediation of Moses. 

Knobel and Schrader find no difficulty in regarding vs. 1-11 as the product of 
one writer and connecting this paragraph with the main body of the narrative in 

* Stress is here laid by Dillmann and in Hebeaica, VI., p. 263, upon “ the participle , as 

If Yahweh were just speaking.” Are we then to infer from the participles in 6:8,17, that Moses 
and Aaron were still continuing their address to the king in the name of the people, y. 1 ? 
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ch. 82.* Wellhausen finds in these verses variant accounts by J and E blended. 
He connects that of J directly with 24:3-8. Moses having received the laws con¬ 
tained in the book of the covenant and written them down at God’s command 
and received the people’s pledge of obedience, the purpose of their stay at Sinai is 
accomplished and they are bidden to proceed on their way to Canaan without any 
extraordinary event to give occasion to it. This is represented in vs. 1,3a,12,14. 
There is no indication of displeasure in directing them to go to the land promised 
to their forefathers, the land flowing with milk and honey. According to E they 
are required to leave Sinai, the place of God’s abode, as a penalty for the sin of 
the golden calf. Dillmann also finds J and E blended here, but the division is 
differently conducted and proceeds from a different point of view. E knows 
nothing of the golden calf, but the people are directed to go on to Canaan under 
the leadership of the angel of Jehovah, who in his conception is identical with 
Jehovah himself. Every word or clause implying censure or the refusal of Jeho¬ 
vah to accompany the people is carefully stricken out as an interpolation from J, 
who conceives of the angel as a substitute for Jehovah, who is offended by the 
people’s sin. By such arbitrary erasures and groundless assumptions a critic can 
of course pervert a passage to any sense, which he chooses to put upon it. But 
this is neither rational criticism nor honest interpretation. 

The fact that Moses is bidden to lead the people on to Canaan does not prove 
under the circumstances that the purpose for which they had been brought to 
Sinai was now accomplished. The Lord had given to Moses, chs. 25-31, a body of 
directions respecting a sanctuary and a priesthood in order to give effect to the 
covenant, into which he bad lately entered with Israel. But they had violated 
their stipulations and the Lord will not now establish among them those gracious 
institutions which he had outlined. They are told to leave Sinai with Jehovah 
alienated from them and all those contemplated measures, by which their cove¬ 
nant relation to him was to be cemented and perpetuated, broken off. Jehovah’s 
connection with them is severed. He is no longer Jehovah their God who brought 
them out of the land of Egypt, 20:2, nor does he acknowledge them as his people, 
19:5,6. They are the people, whom Moses brought up from Egypt, v. 1, cf. 82:1, 
7, a stiff-necked people, whom Jehovah would consume if he were to go in the 
midst of them, vs. 3,5. 

The inconsistencies, which critics find between this passage and statements 
elsewhere are purely of their own creation, and have no existence in the passage 
itself. They amount simply to this. If these verses said what they do not in 
fact say, but what the critics torture them into saying by gratuitous erasures and 
insertions, then they would contradict other passages. But the question remains, 
which is discredited in consequence, the consistency of the record or the conjec¬ 
tural emendations of the critics V 

t 

* Knobel links 88:1-U with 88:1-6,15-20,80-34; Schrader with 82:1-14,21-86. Between them they 
tie it fast to the entire ohapter. 
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It is said that the time here fixed for leaving Sinai conflicts with Num. 10: 
11 sqq. But there is no intimation in the chapter before us or in those that fol¬ 
low, that Israel actually left Sinai at this time; but the contrary plainly appears. 
They are told to go forward without Jehovah’s having taken up his dwelling in 
the midst of them. But when their offence was forgiven, the reason for the com¬ 
mand ceased, and things returned to the condition in which they were before the 
trespass. 

That the angel here commissioned to attend them is contrasted with Jeho¬ 
vah’s presence, vs. 2,3, while of the angel in 28:20,21 it is said that Jehovah’s 
name is in him, is not a discrepancy but marks a distinction. It simply shows 
that a different angel is meant, or that he is differently empowered. 

The statement of the passage is clear that the people laid aside their orna¬ 
ments in grief and penitence; grief, not that they were to leave Sinai and go. on to 
Canaan. They had not come out of Egypt to take up their abode in the desert. 
The land flowing with milk and honey was their eagerly desired goal from the 
first. Their grief was that they must go laden with God’s displeasure. But the 
critics have changed all this. Without a word of justification in the text and in 
the face of its explicit declaration they claim that these ornaments were con¬ 
tributed for the construction of the sacred tabernacle. Then we are told that the 
original document must have related between vs. 6 and 7 how the tabernacle 
was made from these contributed materials. The whole thing is a sheer fabri¬ 
cation, based upon nothing but the arbitrary fancy of the critics. 

Whence then, it is asked, came 41 the tent,” v. 7, which Moses used to take 
and pitch without the camp, afar off from the camp and call it the Tent of Meet¬ 
ing ? Surely it is not necessary to the answer of this question to invent a story, 
which has no countenance in this passage and flatly contradicts every other 
relating to the subject. Yet this is what the critics do. And on the ground of 
the contradiction between their manufactured story and numerous explicit testi¬ 
monies they would have us believe that this is from a different document and 
gives an altered version of the origin of the sacred Tent. 

Observe that the statement, v. 7, is not that Moses took 44 the Tent of 
Meeting ” which had now been built, but he took 44 the tent ” and called it 44 the 
Tent of Meeting.” Obviously a pre-existing tent receives a new name, and is 
devoted to a new purpose. The language is different when the erection of the 
Tent of Meeting proper is described, 40:2. The definite article means simply 
that some particular tent, which though not mentioned before was definitely 
before the mind of the writer and perhaps well known to his readers, was em¬ 
ployed and designated as is here stated, cf. Num. 11:27; 1 Sam. 9:9; 2 Sam. 17: 
17. It may have been Moses’ tent, in which he received the people who resorted 
to him to inquire of God, 18:15, or it may have been some other. We are not 
informed and it is of no consequence. 
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The tense of the verbs in vs. 7-11 denotes habitual action; but it cannot 
hence be inferred that this was the permanent sanctuary used throughout the 
journeyings in the desert. It simply describes the usage during the time of this 
provisional sanctuary, extending it may be to the erection of the Tabernacle proper. 

Dillmann complains that vs. 7-11 have no connection either with what pre¬ 
cedes or follows. Kuenen, too, regards it as an isolated fragment, the sole sur¬ 
viving remnant of E’s narrative, all about it being rejected, as interpolations or 
later additions, and is impelled to say, Hex., p. 251, “ Here it may well be objected 
that criticism so freely applied positively eliminates the subject on which it is 
operating.” But in fact the passage stands in a most intimate and significant 
relation to its context. The name applied to this provisional structure is taken 
from the directions given to Moses in relation to the future sanctuary, 27:21; 
28:43, etc., etc. It temporarily represented the idea, which was to be embodied 
in that sanctuary and thus set forth in a striking manner by a visible token the 
strained relations between Jehovah and the people. Jehovah had not abandoned 
them entirely nor withdrawn from them every token of his favor; at the same 
time he was estranged and distant, for their gross iniquity was still remembered 
against them and was yet unforgiven. A sanctuary was, therefore, set up, where 
Jehovah spake with Moses and to which the people might resort; and under the 
circumstances this was an amazing grace, so that all the people gazed after Moses 
with admiration till he entered it, and when the pillar of cloud descended and 
talked with him they fell prostrate in adoration. Nevertheless this sanctuary was 
pitched without instead of within the camp and at a great distance from it: for 
Jehovah refused to have his abode in the midst of them. 

Joshua, Moses 9 attendant, though an Ephraimite, was the guardian of this 
tent, the Levites not having yet been appointed to the service of the sanctuary. 

Dillmann urges that vs. 14-17 are out of place and should properly stand 
after 34:9, as it would be superfluous for Moses to ask in the latter passage what 
had already been granted in the former. But this is a misapprehension. Knobel 
and Schrader take a j uster view of the connection when they link v. 14 to 12a as 
the answer to the petition there implied, for which Moses presses his plea in 12b, 
13, renewing it in vs. 15,16 and thus obtaining a repetition of the promise in v. 17. 
84:9 goes beyond the prayer that God’s presence should go with them; it is an 
entreaty that he would not only go in the midst of them, but would pardon their 
iniquity and take them for his inheritance. In other words it looks to a full 
renewal of the covenant relation. 

Moses’ prayer, v. 14, that Jehovah would shew him his glory was not 
prompted by a curious desire to see so magnificent a spectacle. He asks as the 
mediator and intercessor for Israel for such a visible manifestation of God’s pres¬ 
ence and glory, as would be a token of peace and of the re-establishment of near 
and friendly relations between Jehovah and his offending people. 
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7. Chapter 34. 

Wellhausen finds in this chapter a third variant account of the transactions 
at Sinai, additional to those in the preceding chapters from J and E, and from an 
independent source, of which there are no traces elsewhere. The commands to 
Moses to ascend the mountain, v. 2, and to guard it from the intrusion of men 
and cattle, v. 3, and the descent of the Lord upon it in a cloud, v. 5, are in his 
view parallel to what is recorded in ch. 19 and relate to the same occasion. In 
vs. 10,11 God speaks of making a covenant and requires obedience to that which 
he commands; he does not say that he is about to renew a broken covenant. He 
accordingly gives the ten words to Moses, vs. 14-26, who writes them on two 
tables of stone, vs. 27,28, this being an entirely different version of the ten com¬ 
mandments from that in ch. 20. This is related not as the third, but as the first 
and only divine revelation made at Sinai. All that is necessary to bring this 
about is to strike out from v. 1 everything after “ Hew thee two tables of stone;” 
and to regard the words “ like unto the first; and I will write upon these tables 
the words that were in the first tables which thou brakest ” as an insertion by R 
with the view of harmonizing this with the preceding. It is apparent how easily 
a critic can alter the entire purport of a narrative and impose his own ideas upon 
it by arbitrarily expunging from the text a significant clause, which is the index 
to its true meaning and connection. 

Wellhausen thus makes out three conflicting stories of the giving of the law 
on Sinai. In E the ten commandments are uttered by the voice of God in the 
audience of the people, and are subsequently written by him on two tables of 
stone, which were given to Moses after an abode of forty days on the mount, but 
which he broke on witnessing the idolatry of the people. It is not certain what 
further was done with them, but probably they were kept in that broken condi¬ 
tion. J knows nothing of the ten commandments or tables of stone; but records 
that a body of laws was given to Moses on Sinai, which he wrote in the book of 
the covenant, and the people were pledged to obey them. The third account in 
ch. 34 agrees with E in its two tables, ten words, and forty days; but the tables 
were prepared and written by Moses and not by God and like the book of the 
covenant in J the commandments were given to Moses not spokeu to the people. 
The ten commandments in ch. 34 are of a ritual nature; those in ch. 20 are 
moral and represent a much later religious development. 

A pretext for these brain-spun notions is sought in the circumstance that the 
subject of the verb “ wrote,” v. 28, is not expressed, though it is plain from v. 1 
that Jehovah is intended; and Jehovah occurs in the preceding clause though not 
the subject of it. In spite of this, however, Wellhausen makes Moses the subject 
and so confuses the words which Moses was directed to write, v. 27, with “ the 
words of the covenant, the ten commandments,” which were written by the Lord 
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upon the tables. Several scholars, who do not share the absurd notion, first sug¬ 
gested in a juvenile production of Goethe, then caught up by Hitzig, that vs. 14- 
26 is a variant record of the original decalogue, have sought to find just ten 
commands in these verses. As groups of ten are found in other Pentateuchal 
laws, it has been thought that the same might be the case here. There is no little 
divergence, however, in the attempted identifications of the requisite number. 
Dillmann pronounces it impracticable. Wellhausen and Kuenen take refuge in 
the plea that the original number has been obscured by additions and alterations 
of the text. 

Dillmann sets aside Wellhausen’8 arbitrary treatment of this chapter and 
proposes another, which though less grotesque is equally arbitrary. He claims 
that v. 10 is no proper answer to the petition of v. 9; that the real answer is con¬ 
tained in 83:14-17, which should be substituted for 34:10-27; the latter is J’s 
version of the book of the covenant and belongs before ch. 24. 

But everything is in place as it stands. The Lord’s gracious promise to 
replace the broken tables by writing the decalogue afresh, v. 1, his permitting 
Moses in his immediate presence, v. 5, and the proclamation of his forgiving 
mercy, vs. 6,7, encourage the supplication for a full pardon for the people and 
that the Lord would take them for his inheritance, v. 9. To this the Lord 
responds by engaging to enter into covenant with them, v. 10. It is the old cove¬ 
nant renewed. The injunctions of the Book of the Covenant, which specially 
concern their duty to God, are written afresh by Moses; and these together with 
the ten commandments once more written by the Lord on tables of stone consti¬ 
tute the basis of that engagement into which Jehovah now again enters with 
Israel, whose apostasy he has pardoned and whom he has again taken as his 
inheritance, a people peculiarly his own. 

The concluding verses of the chapter, vs. 29-35, are assigned by the critics to 
P because of the expressions “ the two tables of the testimony,” v. 29, (though 
this occurs, 32:15, in a verse assigned to E), the mention of “ Aaron ” (repeatedly 
in E, 17:10; ch. 24; ch. 32), u children of Israel” (33:5,6 and elsewhere in E), 
“ princes in the congregation ” (referred by rule to P wherever it occurs). But vs. 
34,35 create trouble by their evident reference to the sanctuary. That which is 
spoken of in sections assigned to P was not yet built. The reference can only be 
to the provisional sanctuary in 33:7-11: but that is a passage, which the critics 
tell us belongs to E. So that here again the partition between P and JE is 
annulled. The only escape is by means of the evasion that this is not an original 
part of P but a later interpolation. 

It is spoken of, Hebraica, VI., p. 253, as “ decidedly strange that Moses’ 
face had never shone before in his many interviews with God.” The peculiarity 
of the present instance is obvious. He had now had as never before a vision of 
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Jehovah’s glory to the full extent to which a man could see it and live, 83:18-28; 
84:5-8. But this peculiarity, which is necessary to the explanation of this pas¬ 
sage in P, is only recorded in J ; so that here again the partition between P and 
JE falls away. 

1) LANGUAGE OF P* 

Old Words. (?) mg Sect. 15, Lang, of P. (4) R^ffl Sect. 15, 

0) nirr. (2) rorr dm sect. 16, Lang, of p. of p. 

2) LANGUAGE OF J.t 

Old Words. Lang, of J; also In E. (80) TX Boot. 16, Lang. 

(l)rnrr. (2) H/lg v., p.l55; alsoinE;inP, of E - (®) p31 Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (84) 
Gen. 48:5. (8) Slp3 gDl? V., p. 154. (4) OIK Sect. 12, Lang, of E. (35) Tip 

Sect. 5, Lang, of J; also In E; in P, Gen. 28:4. ninilWni Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (38) M'lR Sect. 
(5) T3g3 V., p. 156. (6) TV also in P, Ex. 34: ***«' of J; also in E. (87) /V13 m3 V., 

2954s; Ley. 9:22; Num. 1:51; 4:5; 10:17; 20:28; P- 174 also in E; (88!) 1HD Sect. 8, Lang. 

84:11:12; Josh. 15:10; 16:7; 17:9; 18:13,16-18. of J I al ®° In E - (") Sect. 13, Lang, of 

(7) JTV Sect. 8, Lang, of E. (8) J£) V., p. 155; E * < 4 °) BH1 866 No. 24 above. (41) *? 1D17TI 

also in E. (9) pfl Sect. 8, Lang, of J; also in Bect - 7 » L*ng* of J; also in E. (42) DpO Sect. 

E. (10) Tsh Sect. 5, Lang, of J; only twice in 18 » of E. (48) pS Sect, 6, Lang, of J; also 

Hex. (11) prpD Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (12) in E - < 44) Sect. 7 » Laos* of J; also in E. 

1p33 DDBOT Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (13) nSg (to New Words. 

sacrifice) Sect. 3, Lang, of J; also in E; in P, (1) my ( ver b) Ex. 19:18 (Dillm. E); all in 

Ex. 80:9; 40:29; Lev. 14:20; 17:8. (14) nSg H ex . 

do. do. (15) p1£) 8eot. 7, Lang, of J. (16) mn (2) inp (adverb) Ex. 82:8 J; Josh. 2:6 Rd; 

Sect. 2, Lang, of J. (17) 11H Sect. 18, * eight times in Deuteronomy; all in Hex. 

Laeig. of J. (18) HOIK V., p. 153. (19) DH1 ( 3 ) jyjjQ (delay) Ex. 82:1 J; besides in O. T. 

(repent) Sect. 15, Lang, of E. (20) jiSnO Sect. on i y Judg . 6;28> 

15, Lang, of E. (21) ’SlR Sect. 5, Lang, of J; (4) Ex . 82:11 J; all in Hex. 

also in E; once in P. (22) R1 * w eot. 6, Lang, of (6 ) * nD Ex . 8 2:20 j. Num . 11;8 E . Deut 9; 

J; also in E; once in P. (23) nm Sect. 15, 21; all in Hex. 

Lang, of J; also in E. (24) mi V., p. 154; also (6) jyipi Ex . 88:22 J; besides in O. T. 

in E and P. (26) JVBP Sect. 8, Lang, of J; also on j y j 8a> 2:Z1. * 

inE. (26) 'Vg3 |n KXD Sect. 3, Lang, of J. (7) ^ DQ (verb) Ex . 84:1,4 J; Deut. 10:1,3; all 
(37) JgD 7 Sect. 15, Lang, of J; also in E and P. In jjex. 

(28) 8ect 7 ’ Lan F- of J; 8 tIme8 J » ODoe E - (8) 1X1 Ex. 84:7 J; Deut. 82:10; 88:9; all in 

(29) rwD 8ect. 14, Lang, of J. (30) Jin Sect. 8, Hex 

Lang, of E; once in P. (31) Sg 3X1 Sect. 8, (9) nitfn /^p^ Rx. 84:22; all in Hex. 

language of e.x 

Odd Words. 6, Lang, of E; also in P. (9) p~Sg Sect. 5, 

(1) D'HSk . (2) p31 Sect. 10, Lang, of E; also LaD ^ of J 5 In p - ( 10 > Sect. 15, Lang, 
in J. (3) S IDtSTI Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (4) '01R of J * HD1K V., p. 153; also in J. (12) ion 

Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (6) D’13;7 JV3D Sect. 15, Ejc * 20:1754s E; Gen. 2:9; 8:6; Ex. 84:24; Josh. 

Lang, of J. (6) D'tfW Sect. 16, Lang, of J. 7:21 J; Deut. 6:18; 7:25; all in Hex. (13) |fi V., 

(7) 1DH TO;? Sect. 7,Lang, of J. (8) PIDR Sect. P- 156 J ^8° ln J- < 14 ) H01 Sect. 15, Lang, of J. 

♦ The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., p. 262.- 
t The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., p. 255 sq. 

X The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., p. 260. 
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(16) nmpS Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (16) Bnjl V., 

p. 154; also in J and P. (17) JVt? Sect. 8, 
Lang, of J. (18) Slp3 JJDtP V., p. 154; also in 
J. (10) nStf (sacrifice) Sect. 8, Lang, of J; also 
in P. (20) jni mo V., p. 174; also in J. (21) 
D'ff V., p. 154; also in J. (23) injn....BPK 
Sect. 4, Lang, of J. (23) Jpn Sect. 13, Lang, 
of J. (24) mill Sect. 18, Lang, of E; apart 
from Deuteronomy three times in Hex. (25) 
SjIK Sect. 5, Lang, of J. (28) D'OH Sect. 6, 
Lang, of J. (27) Sect. 15, Lang, of J. 

(28) KIM (forgive) Sect. 6, Lang, of J. 

New Words. 

(1) Kip Sk Ex. 20:5 E; 85:14 J; three times 


in Deuteronomy; all In O. T. Klip Sk Josh. 
24:10 E; but once beside in O. T., Nah. 1:2. 

(2) Ex. 20:21 E; twice in Deuterono¬ 
my; all in Hex. 

(3) JV71 Ex. 20:26 E; all in Hex. 


mSvD 


all 


Ex 


Deut. 


20; all in O. T. 

(7) jlK Ex. 24:6; all in Hex. 

(8) (tumult) Ex. 82:17 E; all in Hex. 

(0) Ex. 82:26 E; all in O. T. 

(10) Hjg Ex. 88:4,5.6 E; all in Hex. 


CONCLUSION. 

It will be observed that in this as in the preceding sections no discrimination 
is made or attempted between J and E in point of language. With insignificant 
exceptions every word that appears with any frequency in one is found also in the 
other. There is not the slightest pretext for partitioning the history, which has 
been under review, between these alleged documents on the ground of diversity 
of language. The only remaining pretext is that of doublets, incongruities and 
inconsistencies. Of these the ordinary English reader is as competent to judge as 
the most profound Hebraist. We have seen in the course of our detailed examin¬ 
ation that these exist only in the imagination of the critics, and that they vanish 
upon any fairminded and rational interpretation. The havoc, that is made of the 
self-consistent, perfectly credible and well attested narrative of the transactions 
at Sinai, results merely from a gratuitous attempt to force through a divisive hy¬ 
pothesis, which has no support in either the language or the contents of the 
sacred record. 

These transactions constitute a well ordered whole, all the parts of which are 
in evident mutual relation, each necessary in its place and contributing to the 
completeness of the general scheme, which is plainly no conglomerate of diverse 
documents however skilfully pieced together, but the carefully devised plan of 
one directing mind. To sunder what is so organically related is without reason 
to mutilate and destroy it. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF GEOGRAPHY. 

By Prof. Richard Gotthkil, Ph. D., 

Columbia College In the City of New York. 

III. Mimra 'al Sabh'a Klime. 

In continnation of my former contributions to the history of geography 
among the Syrians, 1 I present here a third text. It is taken from a Vatican 
parchment MS. which is dated 1291 of the Greek era (= A. D. 980). According 
to Assemani 2 the codex was written “ in coenobio S. Aaron in Sigara ditionis 
Collissurae sub Patriarch is Joanne Antiocheno, et Nina Alexandrino Jacobi- 
tarum.” He states further, M Tit ulus libri Onomasticon, seu lectiones Veteris et 
Novi Testamenti juxta traditionem Karkaphitarum.” Through the good offices 
of Prof. Ignazio Guidi—the ever ready helper—a copy was made for me by a 
Maronite in Borne, and afterwards collated with the original by Guidi himself. 

Who the author of the little tract is, I am unable to say. In the heading the 
name of Philoponus is mentioned. Whether John the Grammarian 8 is intended 
or not I am uncertain, because of the word ’nag preceding. It might simply be 
an adjective laboris amansA Assemani has referred it to David of Beth Babban. 6 
But the codex in which this mimra occurs is dated A. D. 980, “ onde vedesi che 
l’Autore e anteriore almeno alia fine del secolo. Chi egli forse s’ignora, n4 PAsse¬ 
mani erode che si porsa attribuire il carme a David di Beth Babban ”—as Guidi 
very correctly remarks. Towards the end of the u poem,” the author says that on 
some other occasion he has spoken at length on the beauties of the City of Borne. 
But this gives us no further clue. 

The geographical material in the treatise is small. The author is evidently a 
theologian. In a most general way, he sketches the position of the different 
*Xifiara } and tells the chief places of interest in them. His information in regard 
to these places he has probably culled from very various sources: it hardly pays 
to go far in search of these sources. Though we learn little from such treatises, 

i MtttheUungcn dee Akademiech-Orientalistischen Vereine zu Berlin, No. 3, 1800. Hxbbaioa, 
VII., p. 89. 

* B. 0. v 11., p. 409. 

i Cf. Steinschneider, Alfardhl, p. 162 sqq. Payne Smith, Col. 8106, where In the gloss of B. B. 
we must read (line 6) r ft be m k 6 * v 6. See also Cols. 1678,1668. 

4 B. O., 111., 1, p. 266. 

• Cf. my artlole, PAOS., May 16-16,1801, p. cxl. Wright, Catalogue , Index, s. v. 
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we must never forget that in studying the history of a science, we have to note its 
down-hill as well as its upward course.® 

The treatise is written in poetry—God save the mark!—according to the 
hepta-syliable metre of Mar(i) Afrem. Oriental writers were not averse to put- 


scientific matter into 


This is of benefit neither to the form nor to the 


subject matter. Several difficulties which have come up whilst doing the follow¬ 
ing into English are due to the attempt at a certain poetic form. In some 
cases I have translated quite fearlessly; but the results have then not been very 
intelligible. 
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e See the very pertinent remarks of Kretschmer, Physische Erdkunde im Christlichen Mittelr 
alter ( Qeoyr . AJbhand, ed. Albrecht Penck, Bd. lv.), Wien, 1889, p. ill, which I have been able to 
consult through the kindness of the Librarian of the American Geographical Society. Kretsch¬ 
mer's judgment In regard to Syrian writers in geographical matters is not warranted—though 
justified, perhaps, by the material which was at his disposal (pp. 38,41). Bar 'Ebhraya—not to 
mention Ya’fcfib 'Urh&yft—was a very different man to Kosmas IndikopleuBtes (LCB. 1879, Col. 
1707). It is a good showing for BE that he was a firm believer in Antipodes (not &vtioi) ; nearly 
the whole Christian Middle Ages declared against their existence (Kretschmer, p. 54). At the 
end of the Middle Ages some men were put under the ban for holding this view ! (ibid., p. 59). 

t Cf. the grammatical treatises of Syrians, Arabs and Jews in verse. For similar treatises 
written in S'lokas, see Weber, History of Indian Literature , Boston, 1878, p. 230. 
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Discourse by one Philoponos on the seven xA<>ara, in the metre of Mar(i) 
Afrem. May his prayer be with us! 

Thou hast asked me, O my beloved, in regard to the measurement of the 
Kkifiara. In a few words I will finish off that which [really] demands a long expla¬ 
nation. In short lines I will draw for thee a great picture of the inhabited world. 
I will speak to thee in metre that there may be in thy understanding a remem¬ 
brance. According to the number of days which occur in each week, so have the 
wise men divided the face 8 of the whole earth. In seven days are completed the 

• The Syriac text has l*bhetta, a brick. But the meaning must be as I have translated. 
Kosmas Indlkopleustes has a comparison with the table In the tent of the assembly. Cf. Kretsch¬ 
mer, Physitcht Erdkunde im Christlichen MUUlalter , p. 43. 
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measures of times and of years. And so, in seven K/Jfiara is comprised the earth 
in its immensity. In the wisdom of those having understanding and according 
to the measurements of the knowing, they have comprehended and estimated 
creation in measurements according to law. The originator was Ptolomy, also 
Peter the philosopher. 9 Wise men followed after him. In a variety of scripts 
those who know beautiful things 10 filled with their writings the earth. Like 
lillies in the valleys, the beauty of their words sprouted forth. Like a rose 
among the thorns their compilation is pleasant to the eyes. With figures—like 
the color of flowers—they have increased beauty. 11 For the sake of argument 12 
they have composed and written, and in order to make [it] plain, they have made 
use of figures. From one to the other beauty is added by the letters. Now I 
also have come in old age. 13 I speak as has come to me. In poetic measures I 
add knowledge to the reader and to the understanding of his thought. 14 

The number seven is important. In it time passes and commences where it 
ends. Its traces are not clear. There are seven ways to its going. It causes the 
times of things to pass. In the seven miles 15 which the creator has laid down, in 
them it turns. In seven stations 16 it brings to an end the procession of time for 
the first ones and the middle ones. In them they are brought to an end. And 
also as regards those who are to come, in them they find their end. In this num¬ 
ber—which is made up of five and two days—in it the wise men comprise the time 
which is passed. And in this same number the nXifiara finish their course. Draw 
near, therefore; I will give thee the measures of their different stages according 
to miles and parasangs. The God of Creation be praised! 


9 Whom our author means I am at a loss to say. Fabrloius, Bibliotheca Oraeca , Vol. xl., p. 
334, mentions two codices In the Paris Library Petri diaconi et phUosophi liber de cydo et indictione 
(cod. omxxix.) and one de sole, luna, acehderthus (ood. mmmlxzzv.); but he refers It to Peter the 
Deacon (1092), with what right I do not know, as the Catalogue of the Library Is not at my dis¬ 
posal. Smith, Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography , Vol. 111., p. 223, doubts the assumption. 

10 I read here I A* • 

u One oan understand our author’s figure after having seen a MS. of Ptolemy’s geography. 
I have had before me the splendid reproduction of the MS. In the Reproduction Photographique 
du ManuecrU grec du monoeUre au Mont Athoe, Paris, 1867. 

is In translating as I have done, I had In view some of the examples cited In Payne Smith, 
-Col. 2111; but I am not at all certain that I have hit the right thing. Other translations are 

possible. 

i*I take in the sense of “old age”; although Payne Smith, Col. 1231, says “in 

sing, non invenltur pro canis cap Ills.” 

M See the quotation from Chrysostomos in the first line of Payne Smith's aooount of this 
word, Col. 966. We might also translate “ of his reading.” 

it I am at a loss to understand to what the writer refers. Or is the word to be taken 

in a little different sense ? Payne Smith, Col. 2089, end of first paragraph. 

i< I had thought here of the Naxatra or “stations of the moon,” about which M. Stelnsohnei- 
der has discoursed so learnedly ( Ueber die Mondetationen ( naxatra) und das Buck Arcandam , 
ZDMG. xviil., p. 118. Cf. also Wellhausen, Shizzen und Vorarbeiten , 111., p. 174. JRAS ., 1890, 
p. 328). In Hebrew they are called bftttlm (Steins., p. 149). But their number is much greater. 
And what Is behind the tripartite division of men ? 
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The first sXlpa commences at the extreme south, where light is plentiful and 
heat is great; where the sun is strong and in its heat bums the earth. On account 
of its great heat, men [there] are different in character. Their appearance is 
untoward at their birth. They are black and dark with the color of blackness. 
They are men who are naked, and live like wild beasts. Outer India is placed in 
this tcM/ta. It includes a large tract in which wild animals are found. They are 
men who have to do with the secrets of magic. The number of their days is long 
drawn out, and they live for many years. There are also beasts and birds which 
grow very great in their bodies. There are also there serpents, and great insects 
without number. The men of that place and sXipa busy themselves with incanta¬ 
tions. There are also roots there which have natural powers. There ‘are stones 
good and full of power and healing. In their nature God placed healing for man¬ 
kind. The stone is called haon, also vdpvmKo^ stone; when it is used intelli¬ 
gently it is medicine for one afflicted with dropsy. Its length is 605,000 miles 

according to measurement. Its breadth is 1155 miles. This is the first and 

■ 

these are its measurements. 

In the second kX ipa the Kushites live, among whom 18 there are also many who 
are black. They do not make use of incantations and roots as do the Indians. 19 
They are near their neighbors. They know the secrets of wonderful things, and 
the hidden powers of roots. There are also in this place stones and pearls of 
every color. For this sXtpa is near to that land which possesses oudpaySoc. It is 
south west of Egypt the strong. Its breadth and its length, also its measurement, 
are like [those of] the first tcXipa. 

In the third sXipa are beautiful cities: Alexandria, the great, the city 
napxvddvia, Jerusalem the city of kings, Nineveh, Arbel 20 and Ktesiphon. In this 
third Kkipa are men who are wise and astute and clever 21 and who speak with 

knowledge. It is temperate in its air_ 22 and prosperous on account of its being 

central. 23 In length and breadth it is similar to the first. 

In the fourth k! ipa are placed Spain the renowned, 2^[/Jo 24 the godly ,25 
K pifTTi the false. 26 And K bwpoc is placed in it, and Emesa, and ’Att dpeia?i and 

17 Payne Smith, Cols. 978,1774. Bar Bahlul, ed. Duval, Col. 010. 

is I am not certain of this translation: but see some passes cited by Payne Smith, Col. 1665. 

19 Or should we translate: “They are not as abominable as the Indians. [But] in the [use] 
of incantations and roots they are near (1. e. like) their neighbors” ? 

90 My copy seems to have arba' four —a mistake of the copyist. 

91 1 read tflllkln. 

w My copy has taky&Ith, with which I can do nothing. Perhaps takn&Ith? Bar'Ebb- 
rftyft, Chron. Eccl. ii., 278. Bickell, Carmina Nisibcna, p. 70. See also note In text. 

so I have guessed at the meaning of the word m*phall*ghttth&. 

94 A yodh must be supplied in the text. 

*6 Literally “ of the gods.” 

so Epistle to Titus , 1,12. 

27 On the different ways of writing this name see Payne Smith, Cols. 86,346. MtUheiL dcs 
Akad. Or. Ver. ill., pp. 10,17. 
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Beroea. In it are Urhai and Haran and Nisibis, and Babel and Madai. Knowl- 
edge and belief haye taken deep root in it (tcM/ia). Therefore kings have made 
war [upon it]. Strong men are known in it, rhetors, and wise men and teachers 
orthodox in their faith. 28 This Kklpa received the true faith. Men of approved 
understanding have called Jerusalem the city of kings the centre of the earth. 29 
That it is called the centre of the earth is not because it is situated as a point of 
the A tdfierpov in regard to the circumference of the earth, but because it was in truth 
the centre of the land of promise when Joshua, the Son of Nun, parted out the 
possession^] to the twelve tribes. Then the Jews wished that he should give 
them a place for the sacrifices. They said to him, give us a place situated in the 
middle of our possession[s], that one tribe be not offended at another, an account 
of the distance of the boundaries. Since it is placed in the middle, a sign of 
peace it shall be unto us. For according to the likeness of the tent of assembly 
the tribes shall be grouped around it. Three shall dwell to the east, three to the 
west, three again to the north, and three to the south. Joshua called it Jerusalem 
because of the people at the middle of the land, at the end of the tribe of Judah 
and the beginning of the tribe of Benjamin. 30 He also called it the middle of the 
earth on account of the division of the children of Noah. For since the possession 
was placed in the middle portion of Shem, from there it took its name, that it 
should be the centre of the earth. But let us leave off from such things and let 
us not add one thing to another. But this (icXtfia) also is completed according to 
the measurement of the third. 

In the fifth nXlfia is placed the strong city of the kings, pvt&vreia. It is called 
by the name of Ko[n]stantinus. In it is Borne the well-known, 31 which has a cir¬ 
cumference of forty miles, in which Peter and Paul were placed as pillars. 32 

There is the beauty of prominent men and cr^lm 33 of the house of Abraham. 

* 

» Nestle, Syrische Orammatxk , p. 105. Wright, Catalogue , p. 404. a. Frothingham, Stephen bar 
Sudaili , p. 50. Bar 'Ebhr. Chron. (ed. Bedjan), 89, 4. Payne Smith, Col. 1553, etc. The opposite is 
'udhy&yal Subhl^a, Kayser, Canones, p. 6,14. 

3 « Is Ezekiel, v. 5 referred to? of. Warren, Paradise Found , pp. 226,234. The Syriac text of the 
M e, arrath GazzS (Lagarde, Mittheil. ill., p. 50) ed. Bezold, p. 14,4 has the story that Adam was 
created there. In this it follows an old J ewish tradition. But in the Arabic text we read: K ft n a 
dh Alika-1 maudlu fi wasa^l-lardi. Cf. Budge, The Book of the Bee, p. 17, note. The Tal¬ 
mud, punning upon the word, says the same thing of Tiberias. 8ee the quotation in Kohut, 

Arfikh HaS5&l£m, lv. 13. 1. See also H'TWP pK, Levy, Chald. Wortbueh ., 11., p. 5, Col. 2. 
Sepp. Jerusalem , i, p. 106. 

so I. e., on the border of Judah and Benjamin. 

•1 Such and more lengthy descriptions of Rome seem to have been current in the Middle 
Ages. Cf. Land., Anecdota Syriaca , ill., p. 323. Mai, Script. Vet. A<ov. Coll, x., p. 359. Kayser, Das 
Buch von der Erkenntniss der Wahrheit, p. 144,10. Ignazio G uidl has published two monographs 
on this subject, II Testo Siriaco della descrizione di Roma nella Storia attribuita a Zacharia Retore 
(Estratto dal Bullettlno della Commissions archeologlca dl Roma, fasclcolo lv., anno 1884) Roma, 
1885, and Di un Nuovo Manoscritto del Breviarium Siriaco , 1891. On p. 68 of this last treatise, 
this part of our text is cited from B. O., ill., 1; p. 256. 

93 Galatians il., 9?? 

83 The text has », which from its first citation in Assemani (see above) has been 
translated “ Stolae Abrahamicae,” which Bernstein and Payne Smith (Col. 300) are, of course, at a 
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There are beautiful pillars and lovely triclinia, beautiful temples and baths in 
number as the days of the year. The whole beauty of the city has been described 
by us on another occasion. 84 In it (tcXipa) is the place Thrace, and the dwelling- 
place of the philosophers. It has length and breadth according to the extent of 
one of (i. e. any other) of the «2i/mra. 

The sixth KXipa is a northern one, near to the Barbarian people. In it are dif¬ 
ferent nations and strange lands, many tribes, peoples, and men. In it are Ama¬ 
zon 35 women who cut off the right breast, that there be to them no impediment in 
battle with warriors. There is not 86 with them a male, nor does a man dwell in 
the house. At a certain time—the day [of which] they observe—they cross over 
the river to a mountain and hold a great banquet. [Many] peoples come to their 
nuptials]. 87 From time to time they become with child as do the hinds upon the 
mountains; and as the birds in their nests they bring men to their beds, and 
receive conception there. Then they return to the place of their dwelling. And 
when these surreptitious conceptions have borne fruit, they kill the male [off¬ 
springs] of their wombs. I believe that He who forms embryos knows the extent 
of their wickedness, and does not create in their bellies a multitude of males that 
they may be killed; [but] gives a multitude of females to the mothers accustomed 
to kill. Having pity upon the children, he diminishes [the males] and adds 
females, for these only they bring up: (for) such is their law. The length of 
this (fOi/ia) and its breath in measurement are as the others. 

The seventh iddfia is a northern one, and the extreme end of the habitable 
globe. There are there Numidians 88 men short-lived. On account of the great 
cold their power and their life are small. Their children are not numer¬ 
ous. A bad dwelling place is their place of dwelling. They are the Scyth¬ 
ians, as those who know say. They build for themselves houses of wood, 
made out of shingles which are of a close fibre. 89 They have no houses upon 


loss to understand. I have no doubt that we have here the word <rHfr\ai t which is written 

(Payne Smith Col. 299) (Col. 2699) (Col. 2600). Bar Bahlul (ed. Duval) 

227,3(222,17) Fttrst, Glosearium Graeco-Hebraeum , 1891, p.02. Both AbhrAh Am = Jews (Payne 
Smith, Col. 479). Guidi, 21 Testo Syrlaco, p. 222, 18 gives us the commentary: Ith bAh thQbh 

dvdpidvrij dhan*h& 4 & dh 0 bh6th AbhrAhAm w*sarA w*hAghAr wadh*malk6 dh 0 bh- 

6 th dAwIdh 'esrln w e h&mB&* hAndn dassek asplsyAnos malkA, khadh al?r e - 
bhAh lurlSlem. w*thar ( 6 dhilAh dhuriSlem w*sebhwAthA 'hrAnyAthA dhan e * 
hAfi A, i. e. the things which were brought to Rome from Jerusalem Jy Vespasian. Cf. also Di 
un nuovo manoeeritto , p. 63,8. 
m Text has SarbA, thing. 

m Read • cf. Aneedota Syriaca , p. 207,7. SpieUeytum Syriacum, p. 17.26, and, for the 


description, of. Budge, The History of Alexander the Great, 1889, pp. 227 sqq. 
m Text has Ith; but read lalt. 

Really “ Jollification.” 

MThe MS. has a rifi in place of a dAlath. The same mistake is made in SplcUeyium Syria • 
cum, p. 17,1. Cf. Hebraica, Vol. ill., p. 142. Lee, TheophanAa (Kng. transl.), p. 193. Ldw, Ara- 
maeieche Pflanzennamen , p. 95, note. 

*» I have guessed somewhat at this translation. 
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the ground, nor a foundation placed upon a rock. [But] the house is built 
upon wheels, so that he may go where he wills. And the property and the chil¬ 
dren of the master of the house is with him on his journeys. Wherever there is 
a fitting pasture, there he halts his wagon. The Scythian has no house, that he 
should build up a multitude of stones. He does not make a brick of stone, nor 
has he lime for cement. His house is placed upon a wagon that oxen may be his 
servants. For when the sun is near its setting, they are bound in by fences of 
wood. There is no settlement of men there, nor separate possessions. As there 
are no boundaries laid down for the different nations, they pass on from place to 
place. This is the seventh Mina. Its breadth and length is like [that of] its 
fellows. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE ACCOUNT OF THE FLOOD IN P.*-A 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH 

CALENDAR. 

By Benjamin Wisneb Bacon, 

Oswego, N. Y. 


The student unfamiliar with the special characteristics of the Priestly Docu¬ 
ment might be inclined to doubt the possibility of discovering any recondite 
meaning in the remarkable series of statistics afforded by this writer throughout 
his work. All scholars, however, who admit the documentary theory at all, are 
agreed upon this as the most characteristic peculiarity of the Priestly Law Book, 
outside of its purely legal enactments, that it systematically skeletonizes the 
narrative, reducing it to a series of names and dates in the extreme of artifici¬ 
ality. So far as can be made consistent with his principal object, the history of 
the Law and the Covenants, the author reduces everything to an arithmetical 
statement. The history of the patriarchal period, for example, is comprised in 
ten Toledoth or Genealogies, of which Gen. y. the Book of the Toledoih of Adam, 
or xi. 10-26, the Toledoth of Shem, give the model, the story of the Creation 
(Toledoth of the Heaven and the Earth, leading up to the institution of the Sab¬ 
bath i.-n. 4a), of the Flood (Toledoth of Noah, leading up to the Covenant of 
Blood-shed ix. 1-17), and of Abram (Toledoth of Terah, leading up to the Cove¬ 
nant of Circumcision, Gen. xvii., and Acquisition of Machpelah, Gen. xxin.), 
being exceptional and in the nature of digressions. Hence it is an agreed point 
among critics that the numbers in P are both systematic and significant, though 
the particular significance of many of these series of numerals is still doubtful. 

We do not now propose to discuss the method followed in the dates of the 
Genealogies of Adam and of the patriarchs further than to call the reader’s 
attention to the fact that the establishment of an era is obviously an object of 
importance to the writer. This era, the Annus Mundi , is in fact still employed 
by the Jews, and in exceptional cases by ourselves. We wish at present only to 
ascertain what P has to say on the subject of a calendar, believing in particular 
that his account of the Flood, with its extraordinary system of dates, will throw 
light upon the important but still obscure and intricate question of the Hebrew 
calendar system, its character, sources and origin. 


* Gen. vi. 9-22; vn. 0,ll,18-18a,17 In part, 18-21,24 ; viii. l,2a,3b-6,13a,14-19 ; ix. 1-17,28 eq. 
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We haye abundant reason a priori to expect in this narrative a more or less 
complete treatment of the calendar, both from the character and utterances of the 
Priestly Document elsewhere, and from the character of the Assyro-BabyIonian 
original to which the Creation and Flood-stories of this writer may, more or less 
directly, be referred. 

1. Beginning with the latter, it is significant for our enquiry that the two 
digressions of P into general history, the narratives of the Creation and of the 
Deluge, each go back to the now well-known cycle of calendar myths discovered 
by Geo. Smith (Chald. Ace. of Genesis, London, 1876). This series of extremely 
ancient myths, which stand connected with the twelve months of the year and 
afford the explanation of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, are grouped into a single 
epos in twelve cantos, recounting the adventures of the Assyrian hero Gilgames 
(formerly read 44 Izdubar ”) and correspond to the twelve labors of Hercules in 
classic mythology. In this series the first was the cosmogonic or creative myth, 
corresponding to the sign Aries, the symbolic Accadian name for the month 
being Bara zaggar, 44 Altar of the demiurge.” The eleventh, on the eleventh 
tablet, was the Deluge-myth, corresponding to the sign Aquarius, this month of 
the year being designated a§ A. AN (§ur), 44 The Curse of the Bain.”* 

Now the Creation-story of Genesis not only gives positive evidence, as well 
as the Flood-story, of dependence upon the Assyro-Babylonian cycle of calendar 
myths, but P exhibits, both in Gen. 1 .14 and in the Flood-chronology, a degree of 
sympathy for the purpose of these myths, viz., the regulation of the luni-solar 
calendar. The fifth Creation Tablet reads according to Schrader’s revised trans¬ 
lation : 

L Excellently he made the [twelve?] abodes 8. He regulated the year, assigned to it deomdes; 

of the great gods; 4. for each of the twelve months he fixed three 

2 . the stars he brought forth like .. .lumaBi. stars. 

In the fragmentary remainder the movements of certain stars, and particu¬ 
larly the functions of the moon, are regulated. 

The best commentary on this passage is a couple of fragments from Diodorus 
Siculus u. 30 quoted by Lenormant.f 

“ Over the course of the five planets are placed, according to the Chaldaeans, thirty [six] 
stars, called the Counsellor-gods; half of these look toward the places on the surface of the 
earth.... Every ten days one of them is sent as a messenger of the stars from the upper to the 
lower regions, while another quits the region located below the earth In order to ascend to those 
who are above; this movement is exactly defined and continues constantly, in a period which 
does notvary.” 


* A detailed comparison of the calendar myths with the signs of the Zodiao as tl 
on the cylinders, with some further rapprochement* to the Genesis stories, may be 
lienormant. Beginnings of History , chap, vi., “The Ten Antediluvian Patriarchs.” 

1 Beginning* of History , p. 495. 
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In the Babylonian system the year consisted of 360 days (=twelve months of 
30 days each). It was divided into 36 decades (Tablet, line 3) or 3 for each month, 
a system subsequently adopted by the Greeks. The months accordingly were not 
lunations, though doubtless approximated to the lunations, but an arbitrary period 
of 30 days, marked by the rising and setting of certain constellations which sub¬ 
divided each month into three decades or periods of ten days. These decades 
again were divided, each half-decade being named from the presiding deity. 

The u twelve* mansions of the great gods” (line 1) are also explained by 
Diodorus, in the same passage: 

44 There are twelve Ruling-gods above the Counsellor-gods, eaoh presiding over one of the 
twelve months of the year and one of the twelve signs of the Zodiao. (Cf. Heb. Mazzaloth or 
Mazzaroth Job xxxvm. 82; n Kgs. xxm. 5). 

The “ abodes ” accordingly are the constellations of the Zodiac. The calendar 
is astronomical and theological in one, regulated, as among nearly all peoples, by 
the priesthood, who are both mystics, astrologers and astronomers. The system 
itself is known to us from many sources, and was curiously elaborate as well as 
accurate, combining the decimal and duodecimal systems. The day consisted of 
twelve (double) hours, and the week, terminated by a Sabbath on the 7th, 14th, 
21st and 28th of the month, was also employed; but apparently the first of the 
month (originally the first of the lunation ?) was always the first of the week, the 
29th and 30th being excluded from the series of hebdomads. The length of the 
year being very exactly determined, a system of intercalation served to compen¬ 
sate the civil year, but apparently the intercalation was always of whole months 
of 30 days. According to Sayce,f however, the first intercalation was not of a 
single month every 6th year, but of two months every 12th year, this twelve year 
period being identified as the annus Chaldaeus of Censorinus, a cycle which marks 
also one revolution of Jupiter and six of Mars. These two intercalary months 
were called the maqru §a addari, “ incident to (the month) Adar,” and 
ululu § a n u, “ second E lu 1,” and had each 30 days, as we know from the hem- 
erologies. Besides these a third intercalary month, nisannu §anu, “ second 
Nisan,” was inserted at a period sufficient to compensate the fraction (5 hrs. 48' 
48") by which the true value of the year exceeds 366 days. This, it is readily 
seen, could only have been the double soss of 120 years, or 10 times the annus 
Chaldaeus. In this period Saturn returns to the same point in the heavens after 
four revolutions, Jupiter after ten and Mars after 60. The true discrepancy of 
the civil year would amount to 29 days 1 hour and 36 minutes. LenormantJ 
argues for the existence of a 3d period of intercalation at the expiration of a ner 

• A number Is to be supplied, which from line 4, and from the connection, is certainly 
twelve. 

t Trans, of the Soc. of Btbl. Arch ., vol. ra., p. 160. 

% Beginnings of History , p. 267. 

*6 
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of 600 years, but there seems to be a confusion in the mind of the French savant 
as to the number of intercalary months at our disposal. It is also difficult to 
make out the part played by lunar cycles. But it is beside our present purpose to 
further investigate the system. A sufficiently clear idea will have been gained 
by the reader as to the civil, astronomical and theological aspects of the Babylo¬ 
nian calendar. 

Both the Creation and Flood-myth of the tablets are greatly condensed, and 
of course purified of their polytheistic character, in Genesis; but the horological 

n 

importance of sun and moon are unmistakably predominant in Gen. i. 14, and 
indeed to an extent scarcely explicable save by the discovery of the Babylonian 
prototype. The function of “ the two great lights ” is to serve “ for signs, and 
for sacred seasons (mo'edhim), and for days, and for years.” What these sacred 
seasons and appointed days and years are, we begin to learn as soon as we reach 

the main body of the work, the ceremonial law, in which the accurate determina- 

* 

tion of the dates of feasts, new-moons, sacred days, anniversaries and sabbath 
and jubilee years was a matter of paramount importance. So the light-diffusing 
power of sun and moon in Gen. 1 .15 is quite subordinate to their importance as 
time-keepers. The succession of day and night in Gen. i. is considered independ¬ 
ent of the sun (cf. Job xxxvm. 19sq.,24), which is not created until the fourth 
day, and this conception is both natural in itself and common in antiquity, as we 
learn for example from the myths of Phoebus and Aurora. To the author of 
Gen. i. sun and moon are primarily “rulers over the day and over the night.” 
There is therefore, in addition to the practical identity of matter in the Babylo¬ 
nian and Hebrew cosmogony, a degree of sympathy visible in P’s Creation story 
with the calendrical interest of his model. 

k 

If we turn now to the Flood-story of P, we shall find still more reason to 
acknowledge that not merely its material is derived from Babylonian sources, but 
its peculiar chronological form, the main feature distinguishing it from its “ pro¬ 
phetic ” counterpart, is due, if not to direct imitation of a Babylonian model other 
(and later ?) than that followed by J, then certainly to a real interest in the regu¬ 
lation of the calendar, corresponding to that which pervades the myth-cycle 
in its autochthonous form. 

The calendar myths of Babylonia circulated in different versions, one of 
which (that reported to us by Berosus, as quoted both by Polyhistor and Abyde- 
nus) dated the beginning of the Deluge on “ the loth of the month Daisius.” If 
with Lenormant* we suppose Berosus to have written simply “ the 15th of the 
eighth month” which the Macedonian writers translated into 8th of the Syro- 
Macedonian system, viz. Daisius, a Hebrew writer whose civil year began with 
Tishri, at the autumnal equinox, might call this the 2d month. The nearness of 

• Beginnings of History , p. 413. 
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this date to 17th of the 2d month, P’s date for the beginning of the Deluge (Gen. 
vu. 11), is certainly striking. But even without this conjectural reading of 
Berosus the very fact of the existence of one form of the Babylonian calendar- 
myth which dated the story by the day of the month gives an unmistakable hint of 
the source of the chronological system presented in P’s Flood-narrative, and we 
shall naturally conclude that these dates in the Babylonian myth, if not in P’s 
narrative, had more to do with periods of the calendar than with historical fact. 

Finally we have in Gen. vii . 24; viii . 3sq. an indication that P was in fact 
following some such Babylonian narrative, and following much more closely than 
is commonly supposed. Here there is a double reckoning, in days and months, and 
according to this reckoning 150 days = 5 months exactly. We are prevented from 
supposing the 150 days to be a mere round number by the fact that the terminal 
date is expressly given as 17th of the 7th month. Hence the months had each 30 
days. But it is simply impossible to consider these Hebrew months. From the 
earliest period and throughout all their history the Hebrew month was an observed 
month, dependent upon the appearance of the new-moon. If the new moon was 
not discovered by any observer—whether from actual non-appearance, or from 
concealment by clouds—on the 29th, the month had 30 days, otherwise 29; but as 
the mean lunation has a value of very nearly 29J days (29.630588) no period of 
5 months could possibly be estimated at 150 days, the months usually having 
alternately 29 and 30 days. Jewish astronomy, of the post-exilic period at least, 
was of no mean order, and while it continued for centuries the practice of check¬ 
ing its predictions as to the beginning of the month by actual observation, it had 

* 

long ceased to be dependent upon the eye and was able to fix with remarkable 
accuracy the mean lunation, so that observation became ultimately a farce. 
Thus the Talmud reports (Rosh-ha-shana 25.1) that R. Gamaliel claimed to have 
received from ancestral tradition a value for the lunation of 29} days 40 minutes, 
and Josephus regards the long lives of the patriarchs as intended to enable them 
to observe the lunar cycle or “great year” 600 years = 7421 lunations,* the 
triumph of Babylonian astronomy. A writer so minutely precise and painstaking 
with all his calculations as P would either have avoided the use of the reckoning 
by days alongside of that by months, or would have said “ at the end of 147 ” or 
“ 148 days.” The use of the even month of 30 days can scarcely be accounted for 
except by supposing P to follow, more closely than is commonly supposed, some 
Babylonian original; for the arbitrary equal month of 30 days is a peculiarity of 
the Babylonian calendar. The close general connection of the Creation and 
Flood narratives of P with Babylonian originals being an admitted fact, we are 
certainly justified by the special phenomena above noted in looking for a calendar 
significance in the dates of P’s Flood-story, if not (as Bunsen, Lenormant and 
others have supposed) in all the dates of P in Gen. v .- xii . 4. 

* Antiq. Jud 1 . 3 , 9 . 
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2. The deduction diawn from the character of the sources followed by P is 
materially strengthened by the general character of his own work as well as by 
specific legislation later on. 

Among nearly all peoples the regulation of the calendar has been a peculiarly 
priestly function, while its periodic days have as invariably assumed a religious 
character. Even Gregory the Great in reforming the Julian calendar was but 
resuming the ancient office of pontifex maximus. It is therefore easy to see a 
priori that this kind of legislation belongs peculiarly to the province of P. We 
do not have to go beyond the opening chapter of his work to find him entering 
upon it. The importance of new moons and Sabbaths to ancient Israel scarcely 
needs to be emphasized, but it seems not unlikely, from the Assyro-Chaldean 
practise above referred to, that the Sabbath originally was dependent on the 
lunation, marking the 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th day, or the last of each lunar 
“ quartereither the 29th or 80th, according to observation, formed then the next 
u new moon.” The arbitrary succession of hebdomads independent of the moon’s 
phases, whose origin P refers to the creation itself, was in this case substituted, 
probably within the historical period, for the ancient lunar method. 

It is scarcely possible for those who enjoy the blessing of a fixed self- 
regulating calendar to realize the vital importance for the regulation of even 
every day life in any civilized community, of the determination of the civil year. 
The confusion produced at Borne by the pontiff’s manipulation of the calendar, 
before the reforms of Julius Caesar, are an illustration in point. But the import¬ 
ance of the matter becomes tenfold greater, when, as in the Priestly Legislation, 
the attempt is made to regulate the whole life of a people according to fixed 
periods, to which the most important religious ceremonies and obligations are 
attached, and which are named as occurring in perpetual cycle upon certain days 
of the year. Read the provisions of the Priestly law as to the Passover and other 
feasts, the great day of Atonement and beginning of the year, the Sabbatical year 
of release, and the year of Jubilee, and think how absolutely essential to the car¬ 
rying out of any such scheme is the definite fixing of the calendar. 

The date of introduction of the Priestly Law, whatever the date of its compo¬ 
sition, is the date of reformation of the calendar; for the two are inextricably 
bound up together. One is almost complementary to the other. Ascertain when 
a central authority was endowed with the function of regulating the calendar 
according to “ signs and seasons and days and years ” and you know when the 
Priestly Legislation became practicable. Ascertain the source of its calendar and 
you know the origiu of the system. For, if the year might vary in length from 
the lunar year of 354 or 355 days to the year of Numa of 366 \ days, how e. g. 
would it be possible to carry out the provisions of Lev. xxvii ., where, on account 
of the reversion of lands to the original owners in the Jubilee year, a discount is 
to be made from the lease-price proportionate to the proximity of the Jubilee ? 
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The Priestly Legislation presupposes as an absolute necessity a definite calendar 
system, and if such a system were not already in use, the author of the Code 
would find himself simply obliged to construct one. The Priestly system without 
an elaborate regulation of the calendar is absolutely impracticable, it lacks the 
very foundation. As a matter of fact we find its foundation laid in a system of 
chronology so astonishingly elaborate as to fix the very year and day of creation 
itself, and in particular, before we come to the great mass of ritual law, a fixed 
point is found for the beginning of the year. Next to the creation, perhaps the 
most important event for the writer, before the giving of the law, is the deliver¬ 
ance from Egypt. The former serves for the fixing of the week and the Sabbath, 
the latter for the beginning of the year. When all is ready for the exodus the 
divine fiat comes to Moses and Aaron saying, “ This month shall be unto you the 
beginning of months; it shall be the first month of the year to you.” Previously, 
it is here supposed, the beginning of the year was Tishri, as in the ancient Jewish 
practise (Ex. xxiii. 16; xxxiv. 22). But when was the end of the year? or 
rather, what was its length ? for this was simply vital to the system. The answer 
to this question is readily found—has long since been found by many scholars, 
among whom it is sufficient to name Ewald* and Lenormantf—in the Flood- 
chronology. 

According to Gen. vn. 11,24; vm. 4f,13f the epochs of the Flood are marked 
as follows: 


Beginning. 

2d month 

17th day. 

Climax. 

... 7th “ 

17th “ 

Mountain-tops appear_ 

... 10th “ 

1st “ 

Waters dried up. 

... 1st “ 

1st u 

Earth dry.. 

,.. 2d “ 

27th 44 


There is however one period by no means unimportant which is here left out 
of account, viz., that of warning to Noah and of the construction of the ark. If, 
as seems probable, P’s Babylonian source gave no dates for this period, it was not 
so with the narrative which according to the dominant school of criticism was his 
main reliance. In the prophetic version (J 2 ) the first two principal periods of the 
Flood are the seven days warning, and the forty days rain, vii. 4. In spite of the 
plausible rapprochement of Lenormant of Berosus’ date, 15th of Daisius, I feel 
obliged to assume that P’s adoption of the 17th of the 2d month for the beginning 
of the actual cataclysm was a departure from his Babylonian model in favor of 
J 2 , the 47 days from the beginning of the year to the 17th of the 2d month being 
nothing else than the two preliminary periods of the 44 prophetic ” version, 40 
days + 7 days, adopted to stand for the time of warning and of building of the 
ark, covered by Gen. vi. 13-22. 


* Jahrb . d. btolUch , Wis & mschaft , vol. vxi., p. 9. 


t Op. ctt., p. 411. 
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This impression is very strongly corroborated by the peculiar nature of the 
last period in P’s chronology. Can any one read Gen. vm. 13a and not experience 
more or less of a sensation of surprise on coming to verse 14 ? Not that it was not 
highly desirable that “ Noah and they that were with him in the ark,” even the 
animals included, should restrain their impatience for 57 days after “ the waters 
were dried up from oft the earth,” and not go out while the ground was soft and 
muddy; but it is rather surprising that the author of the narrrative should have 
exercised such extraordinary forethought against their getting their feet wet, and 
still more surprising that, when it took but 60 days for the waters to retire com¬ 
pletely from a height equal to the highest mountains, it should take 57 days more 
to merely dry the surface of the ground. In short vih. 14 with its additional 
period of 57 days to dry the ground has every appearance of an afterthought. 
Leave it out, and the connection is smoother than before. 

Suppose then we attempt to reconstruct from these probable data in reverse 

order the chronology of the Babylonian Flood-narrative P may have been follow- 

% 

ing. It ended on the 1st day of the 1st month of the 601st year of Hasisadra- 
Noah. The mountain-tops appeared on the 1st of the 10th month of the 600th 
year; and it began with a period of 150 days (=5 months) of increase of the 
waters of the flood; for we have seen that this datum of P must have been derived 
from the Babylonian source. Knowing the cyclical character of the great Baby¬ 
lonian year of 600 years, and the calendrical character of the myth, can any one 
doubt that its original chronology was as follows ? 


Beginning of Flood. 600th 

Climax, after 150 days (= 5 mos.).. 600th 
Mountaintops appear, after 150 days 

more. 600th 

Waters dried up, after 60 days more. 601st 


year (of Hasisadra ?) 

1st mo. 

1st day 

44 

6th “ 

1st “ 

44 

10th u 

1st “ 

44 

1st “ 

1st “ 


Here are all the characteristics of the Babylonian calendar year of 360 days, 
the “ decades,” the 60-day period, the even month of 30 days, the “ great year” of 
600 years. But the Priestly writer could not take over bodily the Babylonian 
calendar. If there were no other reason, the religious ceremonies connected in 
the Hebrew ritual with the appearance of the new-moon demanded an observed 
month instead of the regular 30-day month of Babylon. What then has he done ? 
Thrown the system slightly out of adjustment in the first part (at vm. 5 where 
he comes back to the even 1st day of the month he resumes the thread of his 
source), by inserting a 47 day period at the beginning; and given it a new adjust¬ 
ment corresponding to the Hebrew luni-solar year, by appending a 57 day period 
at the end (vin. 14). What this new adjustment was we still have to inquire. 
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As already observed, scholars have long since recognized in this chronology of 
P a determination of the Hebrew luni-solar year. This determination rests of 
course upon the fact that the beginning of the Flood and entrance of Noah into 
the ark is dated on the 17th of the 2d month of his 600th year, and his exit on the 
27th of the 2d month of the 601st year. For, if one is reckoning according to the 
Hebrew system of lunar months, one must add ten days to the day of the terminal 
month for each solar year, and thus compensate for the deficiency of the lunar 
year, in order to reach the equivalent date in solar time; because 12 x 28} = 354. 
If now the solar year was reckoned at 364 days we can readily understand why 
the exit of Noah is dated on the 27th instead of the 17th of the 2d month. The 
ten days represent the luni-solar discrepancy as appears from the following denun¬ 
ciation from the Book of Jubilees, a work of the post-exilic period devoted to this 
very subject of the civil-ecclesiastical calendar, then the all-absorbing topic, 
against persons who aimed to determine the feasts u according to their own views 
and their own errors.” “ There will be those,” says the author, “ who will employ 
observations of the moon. Now the moon corrupts the periods of time, and 
anticipates each year by ten days . Thus will they hereafter corrupt the years and 
appoint a wrong day for the day of the Testimony and a wrong day for feasts, 
and shall err in months and sabbaths and feasts in jubilee-years.” It is obvious 
that the addition of ten days to dates by day of month was then current. 

But there is one insuperable obstacle to this explanation of the date. It is 
absolutely incredible that P should have reckoned the solar year at 364 days. Even if 
we leave out of account the 365 years of Enoch’s life (Gen. v. 23) which are cer¬ 
tainly not accidental, it is impossible to suppose an error of 1} days in a people of 
the mental development of Israel, midway between Babylon and Egypt. In forty 
years the “ first-fruits ” would have been extreme last fruits, and all the seasons 
shifted. No people of any degree of civilization has ever maintained for any 
length of time a year so widely differing from the true. It is a practical certainty 
that P reckoned 365 days to the solar year, and Ewald and Lenormant, being well 
aware of this fact, escape the difficulty by the bold method of assuring us, “ The 
Deluge has thus lasted altogether one lunar year, plus eleven days.”* But as I 
read P’s chronology he adds ten days, and not eleven, to the lunar year, and this 
figure ten is confirmed by the above quotation from “ Jubilees.” 

The distinguished scholars have been misled by the modem Jewish practise 
of the alternate full (30 day) and deficient (29 day) month. But this practise dates 
only from the introduction of the Metonic cycle and well-known later Greek sys¬ 
tem by the second Ilillel, ctrc. 330 A. D. Previous to this date it was distinctive 
of Jewish particularism that they clung pertinaciously to the month of actual 
observation. Now the alternate system reckoning 29} days to the month gives of 

* Beginnings of History , p. 411. See Ewald as there quoted. I have not yet been able to verify 
the quotation personally. 
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course a lunar year of 12 x 29} = 354 days. But close observation would show the 
mean lunation to be so much greater than 29} as to make 355 days actually nearer 
the true lunar year than 354, and we have seen evidence that the Jews at the 
beginning of our era knew the great cycle 600 years = 7421 lunations, and hence 
both could and did calculate the mean lunation as close as the figures attributed 
in the Talmud to the family of Gamaliel. I cannot but think that the reiterated 
statement of Lenormant* that the Hebrew lunar year contained but 354 days is 
erroneous. Certainly it could not have remained so for two consecutive years, 
and there seems to be abundant reason to think it had normally 355. The calen¬ 
dar of Numa made the lunar year consist of 355 days, and while tradition reports 
that this number was chosen instead of 354 “ because the odd was more lucky 
than the even, 7 ’ it is not likely that such considerations would have determined 
the matter had it not been known that the real value is between 354 and 355, the 
latter being in reality somewhat more correct. 

The explanation of the final date of P’s Flood-chronology, 27th of the 2d 
month, in contrast with 17th of the 2d month as the date of beginning, is in 
reality the lunar deficiency of ten (not eleven) days, and his readjustment of dates 
in the Babylonian calendar myth which he was following afforded the determina¬ 
tion of the length of the luni-solar year which his system demanded, viz., 1 lunar 
year of 355 days + 10 days = 1 solar year, the only period of time to which the 
name “ year” ( shanah , “ repetition,” “cycle,” = annus) can properly apply. 

The bearing of these facts upon the question of the date of P and the signifi¬ 
cance of his chronological system in general is a subject for future investigation. 


• Op. cit., pp. 258,286. 
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THE USE OF PASEQ IN THE PSALMS. II. 

By Prof. A. J. Maas, S. J., 

Woodstock, Md. 


The former article on this subject published in Hebraica (Jan., 1889) plainly 
shows that investigations on the use of Paseq in the Psalms, with the Comm. Edd. 
Ps., Pr. and J. as basis, will lead to no satisfactory result. In the present article 
we shall, therefore, first endeavor to obtain a more accurate Paseq-list, then to 
discriminate between L’garmeh and Paseq and, in the third place, we shall state 
the results obtainable from the given facts.* 


1. paseq - LIST. 

For the most accurate Paseq-list extant in our days we might simply refer to 

by W. H. P. A. But it may give greater satisfaction 


B. Ps., Pr., J. as modified by W. H. P. A. But it may give 
to some of my readers who wish to compare the critical with the common editions 
to briefly collate the variations in the pointing of Paseq. Under the letter a of 
the following paragraphs I shall indicate those passages in which both Comm. 
Edd. and B. Ps., Prov. and J. point Paseq; under b I shall state the passages in 
which the Comm. Edd. alone point Paseq; under c I shall enumerate the 
instances of Paseq found in B. alone, and under d the corrections found in W. H. 
P. A. Such a list will also facilitate future reference. 

I. Paseq is found after Azla : 

a. In both Comm. Edd. Ps. and B. Ps.: 1:3; 2:2; 2:12; 3:8; 5:11; 7:6; 7:7; 
7:10; 8:3; 9:7; 9:14; 9:21; 10:5; 10:9; 10:14; 11:1; 12:5; 17:1; 17:14; 18:1; 18:8; 


* Abbreviations 

• App. = Appendix. Cf. = compare. 

B. J. = Baer's Edition of Job (Leipzig, 1875). 

B. Pr. = Baer's Edition of Proverbs (Leipzig, 1880). 

B. Ps. = Baer's Edition of the Psalms (Leipzig, 1880). 

B. N. Ps. (Pr., J.) = Baer's notes to the Psalms [Proverbs, Job]. 

Ben-Bil. = R. Jehuda Ben-Bil'am’s Treatise on the Accents of the Three Books. 

Comm. Edd. Ps. [Pr., J.] = Common Editions of the Psalms [of Prov., of Job]. 

Dlkd. hat. = Ben Ascher's D'DJfDH ’pllpl edited by S. Baer and H. L. Strack (Leipzig, 1879). 

Elem. Acc. Met. = Elementa Accentuation!8 Metrioae in B. Ps. 

W. H. P. A. = Wickes’ Hebrew Poetical Accents (Oxford, 1881). 

W. H. P. A. = Wickes’ Hebrew Prose Accents (Oxford, 1887). In W. Heb. Aooents the refer¬ 
ences are generally to page and line, except when indicated by n. which refers to the notes* 
To facilitate the verification of the numerous references to the treatises of Wickes, his ter* 
mlnology has been followed throughout. 
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do 


18:9 ; 18:12; 18:14; 18:16; 18:51; 19:7; 19:10; 19:14; 19:15; 22:16; 22:24 ; 22:27 
22:30 ; 23:6; 24:9; 25:5; 25:7; 26:1; 27:1; 27:2; 27:3; 27:5; 27:9; 28:1; 29:9 
81:3 (Ms); 31:14; 32:6; 32:8; 35:1; 35:10; 35:26 ; 36:7; 37:1; 37:20; 37:28; 37:34 
39:4; 39:5; 39:6; 39:12; 39:13; 40:4; 40:6; 40:7; 40:10; 40:11; 40:13; 40:15; 40:17 
41:7; 41:10; 41:14; 42:3; 42:5 (6w); 42:6; 42:9; 42:12; 43:1; 43:5; 45:2; 45:5 
45:13; 47:10; 48:9; 48:14; 48:15; 49:11; 49:12; 49:15; 50:7; 50:16; 50:21; 51:6 
51:16; 54:5; 65:16; 55:20 ; 55:23 ; 55:24; 57:2; 57:4; 60:2; 60:9; 61:3; 62:5; 62:9 
63:2; 64:6; 65:6; 65:14; 66:6; 66:7; 68:7; 68:9; 68:19; 68:28 ; 68:31; 69:7; 69 

14; 69:36 ; 70:6; 71:3; 71:20; 72:1; 72:16; 72:17; 74:2; 75:2; 75:9; 76:6; 76:18 

« 

77:17; 77:19; 78:4; 78:5; 78:6; 78:8; 78:31; 78:38; 78:49; 78:55; 79:3; 79:13 
80:2; 80:3; 80:11; 82:5; 84:3; 84:4; 84:12; 87:5; 88:6; 90:10 (bis)\ 91:4; 91:7 
91:15; 92:8; 93:3; 93:4; 93:5; 95:10; 96:10; 96:13; 97:8; 98:1; 98:3; 99:6; 100:4 
101:3; 101:5; 101:7; 102:3; 103:1; 103:17; 103:22; 104:14; 104:24; 104:35; 106:1 
106:7; 106:47; 106:48 (bis); 108:9; 110:1; 110:4; 111:1; 111:10; 112:1; 112:10 
113:1; 113:9; 117:2; 122:5; 126:6; 129:8; 131:2; 132:11; 132:12; 133:2; 133:3 
135:1; 135:21; 137:1; 137:6; 137:7; 138:1; 140:5; 141:4 (Ms); 141:5; 141:8; 142:4 
142:5; 142:8; 143:3; 143:5; 143:7; 143:8; 144:1; 144:12; 146:7; 146:10; 147:1 
147:8; 147:20; 148:1; 148:14; 149:1; 149:9; 150:1. 


Comm. Edd. Pr. and 


1:27; 3:28; 5:21; 6:14; 6:22; 8:13; 


8:29; 19:7; 23:29; 24:12; 24:16; 24:27; 24:31; 25:13; 25:20; 27:14; 27:22; 28:10; 
30:4 (ter); 30:9; 30:15; 30:19; 31:4. 

And finally in Comm. Edd. J. and B. J.: 3:26; 4:5; 5:5; 6:10; 10:3; 10:17 
10:22; 11:6; 12:3; 12:4; 12:6; 13:27; 14:5; 14:13; 15:28; 15:30; 16:9; 16:10 
16:12; 16:13; 19:27; 19:29; 24:5; 24:12; 24:15; 24:17; 24:20; 24:24; 28:4; 31:34 
31:35; 31:40; 32:2; 32:11; 33:23; 33:26; 34:19; 34:29; 34:33; 36:16; 37:6; 37:12 
38:2; 39:25; 42:3. 

6. In Comm. Edd. Ps. alone: 30:6; 31:12; 32:5; 38:12; 40:13; 42:5; 44:3; 
56:10; 62:13; 68:36; 78:20; 79:6; 86:11; 92:10; 94:23; 99:4; 137:3; 138:2; 140:6; 

144:1. 

Comm. Edd. Pr.: 27:10. 

Comm. Edd. J.: 7:20. 

c. In B. Ps. alone: 5:9; 10:14; 11:4; 15:4; 17:3; 18:7; 19:5; 20:6; 21:10 
28:7; 32:4; 38:13; 40:3; 41:3; 43:2; 43:4; 44:2; 57:7; 59:6; 59:12; 60:8; 63:2 
65:9; 65:10; 66:4; 71:18; 77:18; 79:1; 86:9; 86:14; 89:9; 104:35; 108:8; 109:14 
115:7; 116:3; 125:3; 127:1; 127:2; 131:1; 135:11; 143:1; 146:8; 146:9; 148:13. 

B. J. alone: 11:15; 14:19. 

Cf. B. N. Ps. 2:12; 15:4; 19:5; 86:14; 87:5 and B. N. Pr. 6:14; 7:7; 23:29; 
and finally B. N. J. 11:15. 

d. Wickes modifies B. Ps., Pr. and J. in the following way: 
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Paseq of 

B. Ps. 

9:14 is omitted , 

cf. W. 

H. P. A. 

64:2 

44 

44 

44 

11:1 

44 

44 

44 

6 n. 13 

44 

44 

44 

19:5 

44 

44 

44 

67 n. 3 

44 

44 

44 

42:5 (bis) 

44 

44 

44 

36:8 sqq. 

44 

44 

44 

42:9 

44 

44 

44 

36:17 

44 

44 

44 

49:15 

44 

44 

44 

73:6 

44 

44 

44 

59:6 

44 

44 

44 

96:18 

44 

44 

44 

93:5 

44 

* 

44 

44 

36:31 

44 

44 

44 

125:3 

44 

44 

44 

73:8 

44 

44 

B. J. 

38:2 

44 

44 

44 

68 n. 8 

44 

44 

44 

39:25 

44 

44 

44 

37:18 

Paseq 

is 

introduced into Ps. 

11:6, 

cf. W. H. P. A. 

36:2 

44 


44 

44 

22:25 

44 

44 

89:8 

44 


44 

44 

23:4 

44 

44 

89:9 

44 


44 

a 

+ 

31:12 

44 

44 

89:11 

44 


44 

44 

42:5 

44 

44 

36:8 

44 


44 

44 

32:5 

44 

44 

89:12 

44 


44 

44 

66:12 

44 

44 

36:22 

44 


44 

44 

106:38 

44 

44 

89:13 

44 


44 

4 4 

138:2 

44 

44 

89:16 


y. For Ps. 45:13 cf. W. H. P. A. 84 n. 4; for the Pss. 37:1; 106:1; 138:1; 
150:1 cf. W. H. P. A. 60 n. 8. 

II. Paseq occurs after M’huppakh : 

a. In both Comm. Edd. Ps. and B. Ps.: 1:5; 3:1; 4:2; 5:5; 9:17; 10:7; 10:8; 
10:13; 10:14; 12:3; 13:6; 14:5; 15:5; 16:9; 16:10; 18:7; 18:31; 18:50; 19:15; 20:2; 
21:5; 22:28 ; 27:4; 31:15 ; 31:23; 32:4; 35:13; 36:5; 37:7; 37:14; 39:7; 40:18; 42:9; 
42:10; 42:11; 44:3; 44:24 ; 45:2; 45:8 ; 48:12; 49:15; 50:1; 51:18; 52:2; 55:20; 55: 
22; 56:7; 56:8; 59:8; 59:19; 60:10; 61:9; 62:4; 62:11; 62:12; 65:5; 65:8; 68:17; 
68:19; 68:20; 68:21; 68:24; 69:5; 69:21; 70:6; 71:6; 71:15; 71:21; 71:22; 72:4; 
72:18; 72:19; 73:8; 73:10; 73:20; 73:28 (bis); 74:2; 76:8; 77:3; 78:21; 79:9; 79: 
10; 81:6; 84:7; 85:9; 86:12; 87:4; 88:14; 90:2; 90:17; 94:14; 96:5; 97:7; 98:6; 
101:2; 101:6; 102:20; 102:27; 104:8; 104:15; 104:25; 104:26; 105:3; 105:45; 106: 
5; 109:21; 109:25; 111:9; 112:9; 115:18; 116:19; 118:15; 118:27 ; 119:69; 119:104 ; 
119:128; 127:1; 128:3; 132:17; 135:9; 139:16; 142:7; 143:10; 146:6; 148:4. 

In both Comm. Edd. Pr. and B. Pr.: 1:9; 6:3; 7:12; 10:26; 19:10; 21:17; 21: 
29; 22:3; 23:7; 24:14; 24:24 ; 25:1; 25:28; 26:1; 27:12; 27:27; 28:24; 30:1; 30:8; 
30:14; 30:17; 30:20; 31:15. 

In both Comm. Edd. J. and B. J.: 3:13; 4:16; 4:19; 5:6; 7:21 ; 9:24; 13:14; 
15:24; 16:4; 18:2; 19:12; 20:20; 20:23; 20:29; 21:28; 24:13; 24:18; 26:14; 27:13; 
28:3; 28:28; 30:1 ; 31:2 ; 32:6; 33:15; 34:10; 34:20; 36:28; 37:4; 37:14; 37:21. 
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6. In Comm. Edd. Ps. alone: 1:1; 1:2; 5:7; 5:9; 6:7; 11:4; 15:4; 17:3; 18:3 
18:7; 20:6; 21:10; 23:6; 24:4; 27:1; 27:8; 28:5; 28:7; 28:9; 30:13; 31:21; 32:7 
32:9; 37:17; 37:25 ; 38:13; 39:5; 40:3; 40:17 ; 41:3; 43:2; 43:4; 44:2 ; 44:4; 52:10 
55:13; 55:24; 56:1; 57:5; 59:12; 60:8; 61:9; 62:10; 63:2; 66:4; 68:7; 69:3; 69 
16; 71:18; 86:9 (5w); 86:14; 89:9; 89:50; 97:9; 104:14; 108:8; 109:14; 109:16 
109:20; 115:7; 116:3; 119:52; 127:1; 131:1; 134:1; 135:11; 137:9; 138:7; 143:1 
145:12; 146:8; 146:9; 148:13. 

In Comm. Edd. Pr. alone: 16:10; 16:11; 21:20; 29:13. 

In Comm. Edd. J. alone: 11:15; 14:19; 19:3; 33:27. 


1; 30:11; 38:12; 47:9; 48:11; 56:10; 69:6; 68:5; 77:20; 
4. 

24:20: 30:15. 


c. In B. Ps. alone: 18 
99:4; 108:10; 109:28; 141 

In B. Pr. alone: 1:22 
In B. J. alone: 18:21. 

Cf. B. N. Ps.: 1:1; 1:2; 9:17; 15:4; 19:5; 48:11; 68:21; 97:7; B. N. Pr.6:3; 
16:10; 24:24 ; 25:28; 30:15; and B. N. J. 18:21; 20:20 ; 38:2. 

d. Wickes modifies B. Ps., Pr. and J. in the following manner: 


a. 

Paseq of B. Ps. 

is omitted in Pss. 14:5, 

cf. W. 

H. P. A. 

60 n. 8 


44 

44 

44 


44 

18:1 

44 

44 

76 n. 8 


u 

44 

44 


44 

18:7 

44 

44 

73:2 


II 

44 

44 


44 

59:6 

44 

44 

89:22 


it 

44 

44 


44 

30:11 

44 

44 

67 n. 3 


it 

44 

44 


44 

37:7 

44 

44 

96 n. 4 


it 

44 

44 


44 

42:9 

44 

44 

36:17 


it 

44 

44 


44 

50:1 

44 

44 

96 n. 4 


it 

44 

44 


44 

55:20 

44 

44 

96 n. 4 


it 

44 

44 


ii 

62:11 

44 

44 

60 n. 8 


it 

44 

44 


44 

73:8 

44 

44 

64:5 


it 

44 

44 


44 

76:8 

44 

44 

36:28 


it 

44 

44 


44 

118:27 

44 

44 

96 n. 4 


it 

B. Pr. 

44 


Pr. 

22:3 

44 

44 

52:1 


it 

B. J. 

44 


J. 

28:3 

44 

44 

37:9 


it 

44 

44 


44 

34:20 

44 

44 

37:12 

P- 

Paseq is introduced into Pss. 

5:3, 

cf. W. 

H. P. A. 

52:27 


it 

44 


44 


5:12 

44 

44 

89:6 


it 

44 


44 


13:3 

44 

44 

89:7 


it 

44 


44 


23:6 

44 

44 

87 n. 15 


it 

44 


44 


27:6 

44 

44 

89:10 


44 

44 


44 


32:5 

44 

44 

53:1 


44 

44 


44 


40:6 

44 

44 

81:10 and n. 3 




4 
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Paseq is introduced 

into Pss. 

56:1, 

cf. W. H. P. A. 

87 n. 15 

44 44 

44 

59:6 

44 

44 

89:22 

44 44 

44 

88:11 

44 

44 

67 n. 3 

44 44 

44 

90:10 

44 

44 

89:25 

44 44 

44 

95:7 

44 

44 

51:23 

44 44 

44 

122:4 

44 

44 

89:14 

44 44 

44 

123:2 

44 

44 

89:15 

44 44 

44 

127:3 

44 

44 

61:13 

44 44 

into Prov. 

1:23 

44 

44 

61:16 

44 44 

44 

17:12 

44 

44 

61:16 

44 44 

44 

27:10 

44 

44 

89:17 

44 44 

into Job 

32:12 

44 

44 

61:14 


accentuation of Ps. 5:5 and Job 18:2 cf. W. H. P. A. 85 


8 and 84 n. 5. 


III. Paseq follows Shalsheleth : 

a. In both Comm. Edd. Ps. and B. Ps.: 7:6; 12:8; 20:8; 29:11; 33:12; 41:8; 
44:9; 49:14; 50:6; 52:5; 66:7; 67:5; 77:4; 89:2; 89:3; 94:17; 131:1; 143:6; 
143:11;.146:3. 

In both Comm. Edd. Pr. and B. Pr.: 6:10; 24:38. 

In both Comm. Edd. J. and B. J.: 5:19; 11:6; 15:23; 16:9; 82:6; 37:12; 40:23. 
5. In Comm. Edd. Ps. alone: 68:15; 72:3; 137:9; 

In Comm. Edd. Pr. alone: 6:27. 

c. In B. Ps. alone: 10:2; 18:2; 13:3. 

d. Wickes doubtfully adds Ps. 42:2 to Baer’s list; but omits 24:33 and Job 
5:19; cf. W. H. P. A. 67 n. 6 and 68 n. 7. 

IV. Paseq follows Mer’kha: 

a. In both Comm. Edd. Ps. and B. Ps. 10:3; 10:13; 20:7; 40:16; 41:14; 
44:24 ; 66:8; 67:4; 67:6; 70:4; 72:19; 77:8; 78:65; 89:9; 89:50; 89:52; 89:53; 
94:3; 119:52; 119:156; 139:19; 143:9. 

In both Comm. Edd. Pr. and B. Pr. 8:21. 

In both Comm. Edd. J. and B. J. 40:6; 40:9. 

5. In Comm. Edd. Ps. alone: 65:11; 75:1. 

In Comm. Edd. Pr. alone: 9:7. 

c. In B. Ps. alone: 5:2; 5:5; 5:7; 18:50; 85:21; 36:7; 57:10; 58:7; 59:2; 61: 
9; 66:18; 68:20; 69:34; 74:18; 84:4; 86:8; 108:4; 113:4; 116:1; 137:7; 139:21. 

In B. Pr. alone: 6:9; 8:30; 8:84; 15:25. 

In B. J. alone: 27:9; 27:13; 85:13; 38:1. 

d. Wickes omits Pss. 84:4; 86:7; 69:84; cf. W. H. P. A. 96:17 and 96 n. 4. 

Cf. B. N. Ps. 5:2; 18:50; 20:7; 22:2; 55:20; 66:18; 84:4; Prov. 15:25; 21:20; 

27:10. 
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V. Paseq follows Munach: 

a. In both Comm. Edd. Ps. and B. Ps.: 57:5. 

b. In Comm. Edd. Ps. alone: 7:17; 35:21; 40:6; 57:10; 58:7; 59:2; 61:9; 

74:18; 78:24; 89:52; 100:3; 108:4; 137:7. 

* 

In Comm. Edd. Pr. alone: 6:9. 

In Comm. Edd. J. alone: 27:9; 27:13. 

c. B. Ps. adds to a. Pss. 22:2; 86:1; and Job 7:20 is added in B. J. 

<2. Wickes cancels Pss. 22:2; 86:1 and Job 7:20; cf. W. H. P. A. 96 n. 4. 

The only remaining instance in which Munach is followed by Paseq in B. Ps. 
is Ps. 57:5; but it too must certainly be corrected, as the notes of Comm. Edd. 
Ps. suggest. Wickes must have overlooked the passage. 

VI. B. Ps. has Paseq after Illuy in one passage, Ps. 61:1; Wickes does not 
mention this, but Illuy must be changed into a disjunctive accent. The cases in 
which Paseq follows any other servus in Comm. Edd. Ps., Pr. and J., we need not 
enumerate; the general remark, that all must be corrected, suffices for our pur¬ 
pose. With regard to Paseq following a pausal accent cf. W. H. P. A. 96 n. 2 and 
Hebraica (Jan., 1889), p. 122. B. Ps. has retained Paseq after R’bhia in Ps. 
68:36; W. H. P. A. 96:16 sqq. cancels the same. 

* 

# 

2. PASEQ AND L’GARMEH. 

To distinguish the cases in which Paseq with the preceding servus constitutes 
L’garmeh from those in which it remains Paseq strictly so called, we may have 
recourse to two criteria, namely, the rules of the Jewish punctuators for both 
sigus and the Masoretic Paseq-lists. Were either of these perfect, we should be 
able to dispense with the other; but in point of fact, the rules for Paseq and 
L’garmeh are so loose and restricted, and the extant Paseq-lists so inaccurate that 
both together scarcely suffice for our purpose. We shall first briefly indicate the 
rules, then give the Masoretic list and in the third place sketch the division lines 
between L’garmeh and Paseq. 

I. Buies: a. for L'garmeh — Ben-Bil. mentions L’garmeh as following M’hup- 
pakh, Mer’kha, Illuy and Sinnor. His only decisive criterion of distinction 
between Paseq and L’garmeh seems to be the marginal notes J* 1 ? and , cf. 
W. II. P. A. 92 n. 1 and 93 n. 7. Dikd. hat. {18 speaks of L’garmeh under the 
name mn "idup , but rather plays on words than conveys any definite rule for 
the accent. 

6. For Paseq .—Dikd. hat., 1 28, gives five rules for Paseq or rather indicates 
five purposes for which Paseq is employed: 

a. “Paseq euphonicum,” to insure distinct pronunciation when one word 
ends and the next begins with the same letter [H. P. A. 97, II.]. 

p. “ Paseq homonymicum ” [cf. W. H. Pr. A. 123, 3] between repeated words. 
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y. 44 Paseq euphemisticum ” [cf. W. H. P. A. 96,1.] to prevent the joining of 
the Divine Name to a word which it was thought unseemly to bring into contact 

with it. 

6. 44 Paseq distinctivum ” [W. II. Pr. A. 122,1.1] between two words that are 

to be distinguished as to sense. 

e. 44 Paseq dichotomicum ” [W. H. Pr. A. 124, II.J. 

II. Masoretic Paseq-list. I shall first give the Paseq-list of B. Ps., Pr. and 
J. and then state the modifications of W. II. P. A. 


a. B. Ps.: 5:2; 5:5; 5:7; 10:3; 10:13; 18:50; 20:7; 22:2; 36:7; 37:7; 44:24 
50:1; 55:20; 57:60; 108:4; 58:7; 59:2; 59:6; 61:9; 66:8; 66:18; 67:4; 67:6; 68 
20; 68:21; 69:34; 74:18; 77:8; 78:65; 84:4; 85:9; 86:1; 86:8; 89:9; 89:50; 89:52 
94:3; 113:4; 116:1; 118:27; 119:52; 119:156; 137:7; 139:19; 139:21; 141:4 

143:9; HXil I 11X11 ; fDX1 I JOX cf. B. Ps. App. VI. 

B. Pi\:’l:22; 6:3; 6:9; 8:21;' 8:30 ; T 8:34; 15:26; 30:15; cf. App. VI. 


B. J.: 7:20; 27:9; 27:13; 35:13; 38:1; 40:6; 40:9; cf. App. IV. 

b. Wickes, on the authority of the 2d ed. of Bomberg’s Rabbinical Bible com¬ 
pared with four MSS. lists suggests the following corrections: Pss. 22:2; 36:7; 
37:7; 50:1; 55:20; 59:6; 69:34; 84:4; 86:1; 118:27, and also Job 7:20 are to be 
omitted, while Ps. 57:10, being identical with 108:4, must be added. In conse- 


ntfil an d P® 8 ’ 35:21; 40:16; 41:14; 70:4; 72:19 and 

T V I *• T 


be added 


W. H. P. A. 96sqq 


It may be of interest to know that Dikd. hat. (2 28) too cites Pss. 67:4; 119 
156; 139:19; 139:21; 55:20 and 68:21 as instances of Paseq. 


III. 


between Paseq and 


From I. and II. it follows 


meh. 


. That in all cases enumerated under 1,1., Paseq serves to indicate L’gar- 
It is surprising that in spite of the frequent occurrence of Azla L’garmeh, 
Ben-Ascher seems to know only M’huppakh L’garmeh; for he speaks only of the 
latter. Dikd. hat., 2 18. Cf. Elem. Acc. Met., X., 11. 

6. That all cases enumerated under 1, IV are Paseq. 

c. That the passages under 1, III. are neither L’garmeh nor Paseq, but Shal- 


sh61eth, cf. W. II. P. A. 67 sqq. and 94. 

d. With regard to the passages cited under 1, II., we are left in doubt. 
Wickes maintains, that we have Paseq in Pss. 68:20; 68:21; 85:9; 144:4 and in 
Prov. 1:22; 6:3; 30:15, all the other passages being instances of L’garmeh. He 
confesses, however, that one is sometimes in doubt, whether Paseq or L’garmeh 
is intended by the accentuation. Ps. 37:7 is given as an example; cf. W. H. P. A. 


91 n. 1. 


3. RESULTS. 


I. In the Three Books Paseq always immediately precedes a pausal accent, 
no servus intervening. The following table proves my statement and facilitates 
reference. 
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Hebraica. 


a. Paseq precedes Silluq in Pss.: 5:7; 10:3; 40:16; 41:14; 58:7; 61:9; 66:18; 
70:4; 72:19; 89:53. 

b . Paseq precedes Athnach in Pss.: 5:2; 5:5; 10:13; 18:50; 35:21; 44:24; 

57:10; 59:2; 66:8; 67:4; 67:6; 74:18; 77:8; 78:65; 89:9; 89:50; 89:52; 94:3; 
108:4; 113:4; 116:1; 119:156; 137:7; 139:19; 139:21. ' 

In Prov.: 6:9; 8:21; 8:30; 8:34; 15:25. 

In Job: 27:9; 27:13; 35:13; 40:9. 

c. Paseq precedes R’bhia mugrash in Pss.: 86:8; 119:52; 143:9 and in Job 38:1 
and 40:6. According to the accentuation of Wickes in Ps. 5:2 also Paseq precedes 
R’bhia mugrash. 

d. Paseq precedes R’bhia in Ps. 20:7. 

It may be of interest to note here that Pss. 67:4 and 67:6; 57:10 and 108:4, 
and Job 38:1 and 40:6 are identical. 


Paseq occurs also before Olev’yored 


and Pr. 30:15; before 


R’bhia in Ps. 68:20; before Sinnor in Ps. 68:21 and Prov. 1:22; before Pazer in 


Prov 


with regard to all these cases, cf. 3, III 


II. In the Three Books Paseq always influences the preceding servus, if 


be not Mer’kha 


Silluq Munach changes to Mer’kha, when Paseq 


intervenes between it and Silluq, cf. W. H. P. A. 70:2; 71:1; before Athnach 


Munach changes to Mer’kha also, when Paseq follows; and if a second 


unach 


precedes, it changes to Tarcha, cf. W 


61:25; 62:10. Munach before 


Sinnor and Galgal before Pazer and Olev’yored change to M’huppakh, if Paseq 
follows the servus. Cf. W. H. P. A. 82:1; 88:13 and 57:14. Before R’bhia 
mugrash and R’bhia the ordinary servus is Mer’kha. 

III. The servus preceding Paseq is always Mer’kha except in Pss. 68:20; 
68:21; 85:9; 114:4 and Prov. 1:22; 6:3 and 30:15, in which instances Paseq is 
preceded by M’huppakh. But it would be doubtless more correct to point L’gar- 
meh in these instances. 

a. Concerning Prov. 6:3 Wickes too repeatedly asserts that Paseq marks the 
dichotomy; cf. W. H. P. A. 88:22 and 98:11. Besides, B. Ps. gives three servi to 
Pazer, one of which Wickes suppresses by inserting Maqqepb. But why should 

we not point: ♦JS-KiSK rwHltry instead of: | NiStf natTH?#, 

• • ^ •• • • ^ •* •• 

• ^ ^ • 

thus reading L’garmeh instead of Paseq ? 

b. As to Ps. 141:4 Ben-Naftali’s pointing omits Paseq; but if Ben-Ascher’s 
punctuation be adhered to, the accentuation of this verse seems parallel to that of 
Ps. 59:6, which Wickes cancels from the Paseq-list and corrects. Cf. W. H. P. A. 
89:22. 

c. In Ps. 68:20 Wickes corrects the R’bhia following Paseq to Olev’yored 

[W. H. P. A. 57:16], probably thus omitting hut if we retain Baer’s punc- 


* • 
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tuation, the Pase^ precedes Little 

L’garmeh. 


and may thus be looked upon as 


d. In 68:21 we prefer L’garmeh to Paseq according to the rules of dichotomy. 


W. H. P. A. 44 


instances of Sinnor clauses consisting 


and having L’garmeh, we see in Pss. 68:17 and 


W 


80:12 sqq. 

e. The same may be said concerning Prov. 1:22, only Mer’kha being written 
in instead of Maqqeph. 

/. The two remaining passages in which Paseq follows M’huppakh are Ps. 
85:9 and Prov. 30:15. Comm. Edd. omit Paseq in the latter case ; cf. W. H. P. A. 
57:16, and the former may be corrected as Wickes corrects Ps. 50:1; we might 
perhaps point Galgal instead of M’huppakh in 85:9, omitting Paseq entirely; cf. 
Pss. 22:2; 68:13 


and Prov 


must confess that the suggested cor¬ 


rections of Pss. 68:20; 85:9 and Prov. 30:15 are not fully satisfactory. 

IV. In the Three Books Paseq is either euphemistic or distinctive. 

a. Euphemistic we may call Paseq in Pss.: 5:5; 5:7; 10:3; 10:13; 18:50; 44: 
24; 57:10; 58:7; 59:2; 66:8; 67:4; 67:6; 74:18; 77:8; 78:65; 86:8; 89:52; 94:3; 
108:4; 113:4; 119:156; 139:19; 139:21; 143:9 and also in Prov. 15:25 and Job 
27:13; cf. above 2.1. 6 . y. 

b. Paseq is distinctive: 

a. Mechanically in Job 38:1 and 40:6; cf. B. J. ad loc. 

p. Phonetically in Prov. 8:21 and Job 40:9 (cf. above 2.1. 6. a.) and also in 
Pss. 35:21; 40:16; 41:14; 61:9; 70:4; 72:19; 89:53 ; 137:7 and Prov. 8:30; 8:34; 
cf. above 2. 1 . b. p. 


y. Logically in Pss. 5:2; 20:7; 66:18; 89:9; 8 
6:9; and in Job 27:9 and 35:13; cf. above 2.1. b. 6. 


119:52; 


Prov 


V. Finally I must draw attention to another fact evident from this 


gation. In the Psalms Paseq occurs, at least 


Considering 
book of Pro 


[B. Pr. App., p. 66 C.], and the poetical part of Job about 1020 verses [B. J. App., 
p. 72 C.], and that the same system of accentuation is followed in the Three 
Books, we naturally expect in Proverbs about 145 and in Job about 160 Paseqs, 
while in reality Proverbs numbers about 55 and Job about 84 Paseqs. Due 
allowance being made for the considerable shortness of verses in Proverbs and 
Job, still the proportions, Psalms : Prov. : : 29:11 and Pss. : Job : : 40:21 are 
startling and call for an explanation. 
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PSALM XXII. 17-^JTI H’ HKD. 

Rev. Frederick Kramer, 

Rector of St. Jobn’B Church, Boulder, Col. 

“ There is scarcely any passage of the Old Testament, the true reading and 
interpretation of which have given rise to so much discussion.” These are Dean 
Perowne’s words referring to this passage. Many attempts have been made to 
explain the difficulty, but to my mind, as well as to the minds of students at 
large, none have proven successful. The literal translation of the passage is— 
“As a lion, my hands and my feet.” The word in dispute is HtO » which, in 
connection with the two following words “ my hands and my feet,” is beyond a 
doubt, the wrong reading, because it does not make sense, and whatever the 
writer may have written, he certainly wrote something that was reasonable and 
comprehensible. Now, although HtO 1B a palpable mistake, we cannot on that 
account substitute another reading, without proving the substituted reading the 
true one beyond a reasonable doubt. 

The reading substituted in all translations is “pierced.” “ They pierced my 
hands and my feet.” Some critics, however, (Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, De Wette, 
Winer,) translate “bound strongly.” 

The Massoretic reading in almost all MSS. is * There are some excep¬ 
tions which we will note later. LXX. has <&pvfav, Syriac , Vulgate foder- 
unt, they “pierced” “bored through.” Aquila, 2d ed. Symmachus and Jerome 
have, “ they bound;” and Aquila, 1st ed. has “ they put to shame.” Here we 
have four different readings of the MSS. and versions: (1) Asa lion; (2) they 
pierced; (3) they bound; (4) they put to shame. Nos. (1) and (4) are without a 
doubt wrong, since they do not suit the context. We are, therefore, left to follow 
the versions in rendering either “they pierced” or “ they bound.” 

The LXX., Syriac, and Vulgate agree, all reading “they pierced.” The 
agreement of these three weighty authorities is of the highest importance and 
solves the problem for us. We accept, “ they pierced ” as the true reading. 

But having adopted this reading, the real work only begins, we must harmo¬ 
nize the Hebrew text with the versions, and show that the original reading of the 
passage was, “ they pierced my hands and my feet.” 

All critics, without exception, have tried to solve the difficulty by supposing 

a root "TlD. or ■UO, a cognate of *y|3 or mo- Some make the word HJO 
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Psalm xxii. 17— ♦‘WTI n* HN3 • 

a participle in 3d plur. constr. HJO ; and others retaining the Massoretic punc- 

• * •• 

tuation, regard HIO as an Impf. plur. absol. with termination instead of 

D*-r- 

These explanations might be conclusive but for one thing. There is no root 

in Hebrew. Further, the analogy between ■‘VQ and is arrived at 

✓ T T 

through the Arabic, and the Arabic very seldom has the meaning, “ to pierce.” 

That there is no root in Hebrew is proven from the following. Jacob 
ben Chayim in the Massorah Finalis says that he found as the k’thib and 

HKD a 8 the k e ri in good MSS. This is supported by the Massorah Magna in 
Num. xxiv. 9. Why did the Massorites insert a k'ri V Simply because the word 
in the text was unknown and strange to them. That the explanation of the 
critics, therefore, is highly problematic, is plain. A more plausible theory, then, 
would be preferable. 

The oldest Hebrew MS. dates back only to the middle of the Xth century. 
This dearth of really ancient MSS. is owing to the fact, that they were condemned 
for very slight defects. A new sheet, if there were found in it three defects of 
the scribe, was buried in the “ Gheriza,’’ attached to the synagogue. If, then, 
the oldest MS. be only a little over 900 years old, it is plain that the text of our 
present Hebrew Bible is many centuries removed from the original copy. Now, 
I maintain that the reading HlO * 8 merely a mistake of some copyist. There 
is a verb “IK3, “ to bore, to pierce,” and I will now endeavor to show that the 

original reading of the passage was H* VMO and not im t\ "D • 

That many scribes did not understand what they were copying, is well 
known. That they also made mistakes and repeated passages can be seen by a 
careful reading of the Scriptures. Compare 1 Chron. ix. 34sqq. with 1 Chron. 
vm. 28sqq. So, too, the scribe that copied Psalm XXII. was led to write 
down the wrong word in the 17th verse. He did not understand that which he 
was putting down, and through the similarity of 3 with 3 in MSS., he mechan¬ 
ically wrote VUO f° r VIIO; and the mischief was done. 

That this interchange of letters was a common mistake of copyists, may be 
seen from the following examples: Isa. xvn. 3 fVODD for jTODD Cdd.; 
xxvn. 21 f° r Cdd., Syriac, Sym., Theo.; Jer. xvm. 4 *")QrD f° r 

noro Cdd. mult., Aqui., Theo., Tg., Vg., Massorah at v. 6 and Job x. 9; Hosea 
vii. 12 f° r Cdd., Syr., Tg., Arabic. These examples are taken 

from Davidson’s “ Revision of the Hebrew Text.” The two following are taken 
from Gesenius in his Introduction to his Hebr. und Chald. Worterbuch. Ezek. 

XL vii. 13 for nr; Ex. xvn. 16 D3 for DJ- 

• • • « • * •* 

But how came the change from ’HJO to HJO ? This is easily traced. The 
MS. containing the mistake was used and the mistake was not discovered. 
Finally, after having been in use for a long time, a copy was made from it and 
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the mistake discovered. The scribe who was making the copy came to the word 

and stopped. He did not know the verb or ms because it did not 

T T 

exist in the language. Then he sought to fix the right reading. He looked 
back over the Psalm and saw in the 13th verse “ Many bulls have come about me, 
fat ones of Bashan enclose me on every side.” Verse 14, They gaped upon me 

_as a ravening and a roaring lion . Verse 17, For dogs have come about me 

and came to the conclusion that the former scribe instead of writing * at the end 
of the word, wrote !), and he therefore, made the correction, as he supposed, by 
writing HiO in place of TliO. This I think to be an easy and plausible 
explanation of a difficult passage. 
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NEW NAMES FOR THE FORMS OF THE HEBREW 

FINITE VERB. 

By Rev. F. P. Ramsay, 

Augusta, Ky. 

Our starting-point is the fact that what is known as the Preterite or Perfect 
in Hebrew has no prefixes for person, gender, or number, while what is known as 
the Future or Imperfect has such prefixes. Is this difference peculiar to Hebrew, 
or is it common to the Semitic languages ? The same difference is found in Ethi- 
opic in Biblical-Aramaic and Syriac, in Arabic and Assyrian, although here the 
prefixal appears in two forms and the suffixal is comparatively rare. This common 
characteristic of Semitic is not recognized in the names Perfect and Imperfect, or 
Preterite and Future, or in any other names taken from the terminology of Indo- 
European grammar. Moreover, these terms are misleading, especially in Hebrew; 
for here at least, the suffixal is not generally past or perfect, and the prefixal is 
not generally future or imperfect. But to call the one form Prefixal as having 
prefixes, and the other Suffixal as having suffixes only, would not mislead and 
would recognize the one great difference between these forms. 

It may be objected that the form usually called Imperative is a suffixal, while 
yet it is really but a modification of what it is now proposed to call Prefixal. But 
the term Imperative may be retained, since the term is as correct for Semitic as 
for Indo-European; or the term De-prefixal might be used as indicating the rela¬ 
tion of this form to the Prefixal. 

And in this difference of form lies the root of the syntactical difference of the 
Prefixal and the Suffixal. The Pre. is not primarily a future, or an imperfect; 
nor the Suf. primarily a past, or a perfect; nor is either distinctively an aorist. 
But in the Prefixal we have subject and predicate, in the Suffixal predicate and 
subject. In the Pre., we see an actor before we see the action; in the Suf., 
we see an action before we see an actor. In the Pre., the action arises 
out of the actor; in the Suf., the actor is disclosed through the action. Since 
in the Pre., the action is presented as arising out of the actor, it may be an 
inceptive, and hence an aorist (not past) or a future, or an imperfect designating 
continuance, incompletion, repetition, and then endeavor, wish. And since in the 
Suf., the mind looks across the action to the actor, and thus the action is pre- 
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sented as a whole, this may be a perfect or a past or may indicate certainty. The 
Suf. presents an act for contemplation; the Pre. presents the conditions of an 
act, an actor acting. 

But it is the Wa w-con versi ve that breaks down all theories of distinction in 
meaning between these two forms; let us examine this peculiarity of Hebrew in 
the light of this root difference of Prefixal and Suffixal. If a writer has used an 
independent Suf., he hangs Pres, upon it, and vice versa , the modal and tense color¬ 
ing of the series of verbs being that of the first verb. Hence, he has either the 
succession act-agent, agent-act, agent-act, etc., or agent-act, act-agent, act-agent, etc. 
And act-agent, agent-act is the logical order, when the agent in both cases is the 
same. If one is presenting God and should say Creator-he, he would logically 
continue and he governor . On the other hand, if he should say He creator, he 
would logically continue and governor he . For that which is last before the atten¬ 
tion at one instant is before the attention in the transition to the next instant, 
and so is first before the attention in the next instant. Thus the feeling could 
find origin and growth in the Hebrew until it rose into idea and usage, that a Pre. 
dependent on a Suf. takes on the coloring of the Suf., and vice versa . And as this 
dependence was denoted by putting the verb first in its own clause preceded only 
by a *), the feeling and usage could easily develop, that one of those forms pre¬ 
ceded only by a 1 had the modal and tense coloring, each of the other. 

As at first the connection between the pronominal prefix and the other part 
of the verbal form was loose in pronunciation, the little conjunctive particle 
became closely united with the small pronominal word; and so ground was laid 
for the usage of more closely uniting the Waw-conversive with the Pre. than the 
simple Waw-conjunctive. 

To sum up, the names Suffixal and Prefixal (and De-prefixal) are based on an 
obvious difference of formation, suggest no wrong view of the difference in sense, 
and leave the mind free to seize and trace the real difference. 
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A Note on the Pronunciation of mm*—It may be accepted as a fact that 
the word is formed by prefixing * to the root mf7 • We then inquire the mean¬ 
ing of the * prefixed. We find it used to form an imperfect of a verb, to form a 
few appellatives, and to form quite a number of proper names. We might con¬ 
clude at once that mm is a proper name rather than an appellative or a verb. 
If it is a name rather than a verb, then the analogy of name-forms instead of 
verb-forms must be sought to help us decide its probable pronunciation. 

We need to consider only those formed from p" 1 ? roots. The following 
facts appear. All names formed from such roots, and that appear without pre¬ 
fixed * or , end in p—, except mtP and HD*» an< * one or two formed like the 

** T I VT 

participle, unless the third radical appears quiescing as ) or 

All the names from such roots having * or J"| prefixed and ending in the letter 

ft , end in H r, except pjfi* an< * ?U3* • 

• • • * « • «■» 

Thus we find such names as these: pm*, raw, nts’i rfro’, mo’, 

T T T \ T : * T : * 

*. mpn, mnn • 

• • * Til * T J # 

Among these we have mtJf* and mpn like mm i 11 having the second 

t : • tJ : * 

radical *) as well as ending in vowel letter p . 

Following the analogy of these names it would seem probable that mm a l 30 
ended in the sound m~r- In determining the vowel of the first syllable from 
analogy, we find no names with * prefixed before H to help us. But we find it 
before the gutturals n an< * taking the vowel — or —, and we may suppose 


the vowel of the ♦ in mm was likewise either — or —. Thus we have mm » 

t : • 



• «i » * • 

the most probable- 


B. C. Taylor, 

Crozer Theological Seminary. 



A-bi-e-shn- , = Ebishum.— In the preface to the third volume of the 
Becords of the Past, Prof. Sayce has a long introduction on the Hammurabi 
dynasty, and, among other things, he says: u Contemporaneous documents lately 
discovered at Niffer prove that the true name of Ebisum, who is made the eighth 
king of the first dynasty, was really Abesukh.” These tablets were not found at 
Niffer. Compare Hebraica, Oct., 1889, where, in commenting on the Kh. (= 
Khabaza) collection purchased in London for the University of Pennsylvania, I 
said: “ One of the most interesting things connected with these collections was 
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the discovery of a king hitherto unknown. The reading of the name puzzled me 
for a long time. It was read in two or three different ways by two or three differ¬ 
ent Assyriologists to whom I had shown these names. At last on J. S. 41- a 
collection of antiquities also purchased in London from Joseph Shemtob with 
the aid of Mr. Pinches, I read A-bi-e-§u-\ On J. S., Nos. 42 and 43, 
the name is written quite plainly in the same way.” Cf. also J. S. 142, 
an archaic contract from the same king. In the Kh. collection I found two tab¬ 
lets of Abe§u\ viz.: No. 19, “lists of amounts” and No. 198, a case-tablet. 
In the collection purchased in Baghdad, in January, 1889, there are three or four 
contracts belonging to this king. In August, 1889, Mr. Joseph Shemtob, an 
Arab dealer in antiquities, in London, had two more of these Abe§u 1 tablets in 
his possession. 

Since my notes in Hebraica, and ZA. in 1889, Mr. Pinches has found a tab¬ 
let of A m m i - sa t an a on which he calls himself the son of A b e § u ’. A trans¬ 
lation of this tablet will appear in vol. V. of the Records of the Past, and the text 
itself will be reproduced in a later number of Hkbraica. Mr. Pinches informs 
me that there are two A b e § u ’ tablets in the collection brought back by Mr. 
Budge in 1889. 

In a letter to Dr. Carl Bezold, published in his Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie , 
April, 1889, the identification of Ebisum with Abe§u’ was established. My 
letter was dated from N iffer and hence Prof. Sayce’s mistake in crediting these 

tablets to the finds at Niffer. During the first season’s excavations at Niffer, no 

« 

tablets belonging to this king were found. 

Robert Francis Harper. 


London, November 23,1891. 
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NOTICES.* 


WILSONS “ELEMENTS OF SYRIAC GRAMMAR” AND AN “INTRODUC¬ 
TORY SYRIAC METHOD AND MANUAL.”* 

These two books are not only supplementary, but indispensible the one to 
the other, and are intended to supply for the Ancient Syriac language what 
has been done by Professor Harper’s text-books for the Hebrew. The induc¬ 
tive method, so far as exhibited in the grammar, consists merely in printing 
the examples before the rules, or deduced principles, as perhaps we should call 
them; and that is about the only substantial difference in method between this 
grammar and others. The rules or principles are generally stated in a concise 
and clear manner *, and there is enough of the elementary in a clear form in the 
two books to give a pupil—with a teacher—a good start in Syriac. The grammar 
alone, however, could not be used to profit without a teacher; while its referring 
so constantly to the Manual for its examples detracts very much from its utility 
as a general grammar for the reader of texts. At the same time it goes very 
much beyond the needs of the student of the Manual, and is evidently intended 
to supply the place of a larger grammar in English; which, however, it can 
scarcely do in its present shape, to say nothing of the distance—in comprehensive¬ 
ness, depth and finish—between this work and the magnificent grammar in small 
compass of Noldeke, and the less accurate and masterly but more comprehensive 
one of Duval. A smaller grammar than this would have secured its object 
better; and the inductive method would have been more nearly attained in the 
practical way of furnishing more extensive and complete tables or paradigms, and 
leaving to induction from extensive reading—for the student will never learn 
them in any other way—the matters of etymology that are presented as another’s 
deduction, along with a few examples to illustrate the latter placed before that 
deduction in order of printing. Not that the latter is to be found fault with by 
itself; but one of the crying needs of the book is that tables of the paradigms of 
verbs are so scanty, while the principles for making them are, in general, admir¬ 
ably set forth, and the verb otherwise so well treated as to exhibit one of the 
best parts of the book. The compilation of this grammar seems to be made from 
a faithful study of the master European grammarians, along with a good, but 
none too extensive, reading of Syriac authors. The statements are often too 
strongly tinged with a feeling of the literal interpretation, mechanical and verbal, 
where the real meaning and force of the Syriac in English is omitted; but this is 
a feature not to be avoided in elementary books—although it sometimes inculcates 
ideas which the student will have to unlearn by and by. 

• The “ Elements or Syriac Grammar by an Inductive Method," and an “ Intro¬ 
ductory Syriac Method and Manual," by Robert Dick Wilson, Ph. D. Professor of Old Testa¬ 
ment Languages and History in the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 8vo, Gram¬ 
mar, pp. vilL, 200; Manual, pp. vlil. 100. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons , price of each, $2.60 
net. 
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u In the syntax,” the author says, though he might have added, in the other 
portions of the grammar also, u when the examples could not be verified, the 
grammar from which they have been taken has been noted.” All true and excel¬ 
lent ; but nevertheless his unverified examples have sometimes brought him into a 
very treacherous place. One of these will suffice. On p. 130 (1 103, Rem. 3) we find 
the rather startling statement that pio (mono, the neuter interrogative pronoun) 
is in a few instances used as an adjective, and sometimes for persons. Turning 
back to the examples supposed to sustain this principle, we find “Uio U-guo pio 

what Satan hath filled thy heart? (Barh. I. p. 184,1. 24 [Duv.]),” along with 
another example we may speak of farther on. Sure enough, the example is found 
in Duval’s grammar, at page 301, with the statement that the word can be put, 

like an adjective, in apposition with a substantive. (Duval’s examples, all but 

• 

this one given, are from a grammar of Modem Syriac). Turning to the reference 
in Barliebraeus, we find no such thing. Barhebraeus is treating of the contrac¬ 
tion of two particles into one, and says, in substance, at this place, that P^e and 
oci are regularly so contracted or joined (into , monau) in expressions of 
threatening; and then he cites (in Syriac, of course, from Acts v. 3) 44 Ananias, 
why hath Satan filled thine heart ?” using the words of the Peshitto, omitting only 
as unnecessary for his purpose the p^oi?; taking , a common MS. reading 
in his region, in place of the , of the Nestorians or the of the English 

and other editions; and—not P^o at all, but , as it stands in the Peshitto, 

making all sure by his pointing. Then he adds, in substance, For it is clear 
that if Peter had said ccn ppo, -with the words separated or uncontracted, it 

would not have been an expression of threatening. The construction, then, is 
only the regular one, ? o<n pio, “ What (i. e. why) is it [that] Satan has [thus] 
filled thine heart the words of the Peshitto which Barhebraeus omitted I have 
put in brackets. Duval’s principle falls to the ground along with his non-recogni¬ 
tion of a familiar passage (though Barhebraeus had said 44 Ananias ” too !), and 
his mistake of oJio for P^o; and with it also Professor Wilson’s extension of 
Duval’s 44 apposition ” into an adjective use. There is scarcely space to show it 
here; but the other example I above referred to (which attempts to prove that 
pi© is used of persons), from the Chrestomathy of Knos, cited by Wilson from 
Duval, is likewise a misquotation and a mistake. Instead of... pio it is... pie?, 
and the context shows abundantly that the meaning is not 44 who are these kings f” 
but 44 of what are these kings ?” 

44 The plates for the first sixty pages,” the preface informs us, 44 were made by 
Messrs. Tuttle, Moorhouse [read Morehouse] and Taylor, of New Haven, Conn.; 
those for the remainder by the firm of W. Drugulin, of Leipzig, Germany.” The 
style of typography is creditable to both; but there are the inevitable misprints in 
the work of both; many more in the Syriac than there ought to be; more in the 
English than are pleasant, and some of these latter before we reach p. 60. On p. 
36, first line of paragraph 1, 44 words” for 44 verbs” is quite unfortunate; on p. 
20, in (3), 44 fountain ” for 44 fourteen ” does not so much harm. But the numer¬ 
ous mistakes in numbers made in referring.to the author’s Manual are a serious 
inconvenience. 

The critic finds much that he would like to say—without fault-finding— 
about the representations of facts where theories differ; but space will hardly 
permit; also about a few matters which all the grammars state as invariable 
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truths, but which have notable exceptions; but of these we will mention but one. 
Referring to p. 45, Bern. 2, it is not an invariable rule that in the Ettaf al stem, 
wherever the preformative is a tau , the other taus are written as one, to avoid the 
occurrence of three taus. The manuscripts often have three taus in such case; 
many of the Heraclean Gospels and kindred writings have them regularly. 

The grammar has the praiseworthy feature of a good index. 

Concerning the Manual by itself, there is little need of remark. The pro¬ 
gressive method is good; the selections are intended in the main to correspond 
with those in Prof. Harper’s Hebrew Manual , and are rather limited in range. 
“ The last selection,” says the preface, u is the introductory portion of the history 
of Rabban Soma [better Sauma], possessed in manuscript by the author and 
never before published. Being printed in the Nestorian alphabet, it will be use¬ 
ful as an introduction to the East Syriac system of writing.” But the matter had 
been already printed, along with rest of the manuscript—except some scandalous 
mutilations; edited anonymously by one of the Urmi Lazarists, printed by Dru- 
gulin at Leipzig, and published by Maisonneuve at Paris, in 1888. Moreover, 
Prof. Wilson’s Manual does not give it u in the Nestorian alphabet,” but in the 
Estranghela, with Nestorian pointing. 

The Manual has a double system of numbering the notes, which probably aim 
at utility in the class-room. 

While in the statement of a number of elementary and of some minor matters 
we should not agree with Prof. Wilson, it would be improper and unjust not to 
recognize the labor and fidelity with which the bulk of the work is done; the 
books, together, will prove a most useful pair. But both Grammar and Manual 
are so full of matter that an autodidakt beginner would be overloaded. The best 
use must be in the class-room, with a j udicious teacher. 

Isaac H. Hall. 

BEZOLD’S KOUYUNJIK CATALOGUE.* 

* 

The second volume of Bezold’s Catalogue appeared on November 26th. It 
contains Nos. KK. 2192-8162. This volume differs in several respects from vol. I. 
An attempt has been made to save as much space as possible, and hence the 
description of the various tablets is less complete. Only the size—in inches—is 
given and the number of lines. A convenient list of signs has been introduced, 
and these also play their part in diminishing the space necessary to the descrip¬ 
tion. For example : “ 12 + 11 lines ”= 12 lines on obverse and 11 on reverse; 
“ 10 +11.... lines” = 10 lines on obverse, the reverse lost; “ 5 ± 7 lines ” = 5 
lines on obverse and 7 on reverse, but the minus sign has been added to indicate 
the possibility of the 7 lines being on the obverse and 5 on the reverse, etc., etc. 
It is not necessary in a catalogue to indicate the color of a tablet, whether baked or 
unbaked, number of cracks, erasures, etc., and hence I am inclined to think that 
the author has done well to omit these details. These can be added to the 
description when the text is published in full with notes. 

* Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection of the British Museum* 
by C. Bezold. Volume II. Published by order of tne Trustees, pp. ix.-xxiv. and 421-900. Lon¬ 
don : 1891. Price, 16 shillings. 
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In the different tablets, Bezold has almost always given the “ catch line ” in 
the original cuneiform in support of his view as to contents. No attempt has 
been made to pass over difficulties. In many cases, several lines of the text are 
quoted. 

One of the most important and helpful points is the complete bibliography 
under each number. Every possible reference has been added. These references 
could not have been demanded in a catalogue and hence they are the more wel¬ 
come. 

Almost every kind of tablet is represented in these numbers. I think that I 
can safely say that most of them, however, are omens, astrological forecasts and 
religious texts. There are also a great many historical fragments, and broken 
letters. 

This volume, as does the first, shows an immense amount of painstaking 
work and a most exhaustive knowledge of the bibliography of the subject. No 
one was so well prepared to do this work as Bezold, and he has done the science 
an incalculable service in these volumes. For the first time, we are able to make 

w 

a fairly good estimate of the contents of the K. collection. We can see what 
there is in this collection, what has been done in the way of publishing and trans¬ 
lating, and what remains to be done. 

The print is beautiful and very correct. I have noticed a few typographical 
errors, but none of any importance. The K. collection contains over 20,000 tab¬ 
lets, and I understand that Dr. Bezold will not only catalogue the remaining 
12,000 but also all the other collections from Kouyunjik. 

Robert Francis Harper. 

British Museum, December 1,1891. 
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Vol. VIII. APRIL—JULY, 1892. Nos. 3 and 4. 


ON AN UNPUBLISHED CYLINDER OF ESARHADDON.* 

By S. Arthur Strong, 

Cambridge, England. 

* 

The cylinder here published and translated for the first time belongs to that 
group of documents of Esarhaddon and ASSurbanipal, of which the common theme 
is the restoration of the temples of the province and city of Babylon and the 
return of the banished gods to their ancient seats. It is dedicated to iStar of 
Erech, and describes in the usual way the restoration of Ioanna the temple of 
Anu, in which, as we learn, there was a shrine of IStar called ^nirgalanna. Its 
exact date is impossible to determine; but it probably belongs to the very end 
of the reign of Esarhaddon, seeing that it speaks for instance of the bringing 
back of Marduk to ^sagila as an accomplished fact, though we know that he was 
not finally installed there until the beginning of the reign of ASSurbanipal, who 
expressly says that he completed what his father had left unfinished at ^Isagila. 

The cylinder is of grey clay, small and barrel-shaped. It is numbered 81 6-7 
209 in the collection of the British Museum; but “where it was found is not 
known ” ( PSBA ., 1884, p. 181). The characters are of the Babylonian form, 
clearly written and, with few exceptions, well preserved. 

A transliteration, with a translation of a few of the lines, has been given 
(Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, II., p. 120), by Winckler, who (1. 1) reads IS tar 
Surbutie belit Sarnie for I. Surbuti etillit Same and Sarrubti for 
Sarubti; (1. 9) reads itu kun for itfit kun; (1. 17) sattuki for sat- 
tukku; (1. 20) lfi for rabfi, and omits bitiSu; (1. 27) reads &um£ri for 
Sumdru; (1.28) Bel-ibni for Bel-bani, and (1. 29) §&ti for iati. 

* The text has also been published by Prof. G. A. Barton In the Proceeding* of the American 
Oriental Society , 1891; but the present article was in the hands of the printer before Prof. Bar¬ 
ton’s edition reached England.— Ed, 
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TRANSLITERATION. 


1) a-na IS-tar belti Sur-bu-ti e-til-lit Sam-e u irsi-tim ka-rit-ti 


Sa-ru 


ub-ti 

2) iStar Uruk ru-ba-a-ti ?ir-ti li-ka-a-ti pa-ra-a$ A-num-u-tu 

3) Sa ri-kis te-ri-e-ti ba-am-mat 

4) ru-um-ti ti-iz-kar-ti Sa a-na Sarri mi-ig-ri-Sa ki-niS ip-pal-la-su 

5) pali-Su u-Sal-ba-ru i-Sar-ra-ku-ug da-na-nu u li-i-ti 

6) Sa-nun-ka-at ad-na-a-ti Sa-ku-ti ilani a-Si-bat E-nir-gal-an-na 

7) Sa ki-rib E-an-na b6-lit Uruk belti rabi-ti belti-Su 

8) A§§ur-ab&-iddi-na Sarru rabu-u Sarru dan-nu Sar kiggati Sar Aggur gar 
kib-rat irbit-ti gakkanak Babili gar §u-me-ri u Akkadi 

9) ti-ri-i? kata Aggur i-tu-ut kun lib-bi Beli ni-bit Marduk mi-gir Ir-ni-ni 

10) Sa ultu si-bi-ri-Su a-na Aggur A-num Beli $-a Sin §amgi Ramman 
Marduk Nabti Nergal u IStar 

11) ilani rabdti it-tak-lu-ma ni-is-sat-su u-Sak-Si-du-us i-mu-ru da-na-an- 
gu-un 


12) a-na nu-ub-bu 
Su-nu da-ru-u 

13) it-ru-?u eli-Su 


nu-up-pu-uS ka-bit-ti-gu-nu $illi- 


14) ina e-muk ASSur-Bel apil Beli u Istar ilani ti-ik-li-Su kul-lat matati 


i-be-lu-ma 


15) ina gi-mir ma-li-ku u-Sak-ni-gu Se-pu-uS-Su 

16) ba-nu-u bit Aggur e-piS ^1-sag-ila u Babili mu-ud-diS E-an-na 

17) mu-gak-lil es-ri-e-ti u ma-ba-zu mu-kin sat-tuk-ku 

18) Sarru Sa ina u-me pali-Su belu rabu-u Marduk a-na Babili sa-li-mu 
ir-Su-u 

19) ina £-sag-ila ekalli-Su ir-mu-u Su-bat-su 

20) A-num rabu-u ana ali-Su Dur-ilu u biti-Su ft-dim-gal-kalam-ma u-Se- 

ri-bu-ma 

21) u-Se-Si-bu pa-rak-ka da-ra-a-ti 

22) il&ni matati Sa ana Aggur i-bi"§n-ni Su-kut-ta-gu-nu ud-diS-ma ul-tu 

ki-rib ASSdr 

23) ana aS-ri-Su-nu u-tir-Su-nu-ti-ma u-kin is-ku-us-gu-un 

24) rubd en-ku it-pi-Su b a ~sis kal sip-ri sa ina ma-ba-zu rabdti 

25) si-ma-a-ti iS-tak-ka-nu uS-te-Si-ru Su-lub~b a 
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TRANSLATION. 

1) To I§tar, the great lady, queen of heaven and earth, the heroine of the 
gods, the glorious one, 

2) iStar of Erech, the princess supreme, who receives the command of Anu- 
mutu, 

3) who the bond of laws makes fast, 

4) the high and mighty one, who upon the king her worshipper, faithfully 
looks, 

5) his reign prolongs, and bestows on him power and glory, 

6) queen of the mansions of the most high gods, dwelling in ^nirgalanna, 

7) which (is) within &anna, lady of Erech, the great lady, his lady, 

8) Esarhaddon, the great king, the mighty king, king of the whole (world), 
king of Assyria, king of the four regions, governor of Babylon, king of Sumir and 
Akkad, 

9) set up by the hands of ASSur, offspring of the righteousness of the heart 
of Bel, the chosen of Marduk, worshipper of Irnini, 

10) who from his youth up in ASSur, Anum, Bel, $a, Sin, §ama§, Ram man, 
Marduk, Nabd, Nergal and IStar, 

11) the great gods, his lords, has trusted, and (in that) his grief they have 
caused to be put away from him has seen their power, 

12) for the repose of the heart of their godhead, and the health of their soul, 
the shadow of their protection everlasting 

13) they cast over him :— 

14) in the might of ASSur-Bel, son of Bel, and IStar, the gods his helpers, 
all lands he has taken possession of, and 

15) all princes has subdued (under) his feet, 

16) maker of the house of ASSur, builder of l^sagila and Babylon, restorer of 

A 

Eanna, 

17) who completed the shrines and the city, who instituted daily sacrifices, 

18) the king in the days of whose reign the great lord Marduk to Babylon 
(his) favor granted, 

19) (and) in fesagila his palace established his seat, 

20) who Anum the great into his city Dtirilu and his house ^dimgalkalamma 
caused to enter, and 

21) set him to dwell in an everlasting sanctuary, 

22) (who) the gods of the countries, that to Assyria had hastened, their costly 
ornaments renewed, and from out of Assyria 

23) to their own seats restored them, and fixed their revenues:— 

24) the prince, wise, busy, cunning in all works such as (are) in great cities, 

25) adornments made, ordained rites and ceremonies 

t 
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26) apil Sin-&bi-ir-ba Sar kiSSati Sar ASSur apil Sarru-ukin sar ASSur 

27) Sakkanak B&bili Sar Su-me-ru u Akkadi 

28) li-ib*-li-pi da-ru-u Sa Bel-ba-ni apil A-da-si Sar ASSur 

29) pir’u ASSur 8u-ku-ru-tim Sarru-u-tu ki-Sit-ti ia-a-ti 

30) i-nu-ma lian-na bit A-num-u-tu na-ram iStar belit-ia Sa Sarru ma-bar 

i-pu-Su 

31) la-ba-riS il-lik-ma i-ku-pu igarati-Su 

32) aS-ra-ti-Su aS-te-’-e-ma nit-ta-Su as-sub te-me-en-Su u-ba-tik-ma ki-ma 
si-ma-ti-Su 

33) la-bi-ra-a-ti ina Si-pir (ilu) libittu ar-§ip u-Sak-lil ki-ma Sadi-i ri-e-Si- 
Su ul-li 

34) IStar bdltu Sur-bu-ti Si-pir Su-a-tu ba-diS lip-pa-lis-ma a-mat damik- 
ti-ia liS-Sa-kin Sap-tuS-Sa 

36) mub-bi kul-lat na-ki-ri li-Sam-ri-ir kakki-ia 

36) ma-ti-ma ina ab-rat ume rubti arku-u Sa ina dm 6 pali-Su Si-pir Su- 

a-tu 

37) in-na-bu-ma Su-kit-ti i-raS-Su-u aS-ra-ti-Su liS-te-’-e-ma nit-ta-Su lik-Sir 

38) mu-Sar-u Si-t-ir Sumi-ia Samnu lip-Su-uS nika lik-ki ina aS-ri-Su liS-kun 

39) ik-ri-bi-Su il&ni i-Sim-mu-u ur-rak dme u-rap-pa-aS kim-ti 

40) Sa mu-Sar-u Si-tfr Sumi-ia ina Si-pir ni-kil-ti ib-ba-tu lu-u a-Sar-Su 

u-nak-ka-ru 

41) IStar bdltu rabi-ti ag-gi& lik-kil-me-Su-ma Sumi-Su zir-Su ina nap-bar 

m&t&ti li-bal-lik 
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26) son of Sennacherib king of the whole (world), king of Assyria, the son of 
Sargon, king of Assyria, 

27) governor of Babylon, king of Samir and Akkad, 

28) descendant from of old of Belbani, son of Adasi, king of Assyria, 

29) scion of the city of Afifiur, the jewel of the kingdom my possession, am I. 

30) When Ioanna, the house of Anamutu, beloved of Ifitar my lady, which a 
former king built, 

31) in age advanced, and its walls decayed, 

32) its shrines I cared for, its ruins I removed, its foundation-stone I took 
up, and like its adornments 

33) of old with the work of the Brick-god I built up, I completed; like a 
mountain its spires I raised. 

34) May I Star, the great lady, this work joyfully look upon, and a word of 
favor towards me be put in her lips ! 

36) Over all enemies may she make my weapons terrible ! 

36) In the future, in after days, may the later prince, in the days of whose 
reign this work 

37) may decay, and the fabric be broken down, its shrines take care of, its 
ruins repair; 

38) the tablet inscribed with my name with oil may he anoint, (and) the sacri¬ 
fice of a lamb offer; in its place may he set (it)! 

39) His prayers shall the gods hear; they shall lengthen his days, (and) mul¬ 
tiply his kith and kin. 

40) (But) he who the tablet inscribed with my name with (of) cunning work 
destroys, or its place alters, 

41) may Ifitar, the great lady, in anger look upon him, and his name, his seed 
in all lands destroy ! 
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NOTES. 

2) para 9 Anumutu must mean either the command of Anu , with whom 
Ifitar was closely associated at Erech (see Sayce, Hibbert Lecture* , p. 184), or, sim¬ 
ply the heavenly command , just as in line 30 we have i <2 a n n a, the house of heaven , 
explained by bit Anumutu. 

3) For this phrase used in connection with Bel and IStar see II R. 57, 10 . 

4) For the meaning of rumti tizkarti see II R. 31, 54, ru-um-tum = 

ka-bit-turn, and II R. 25, 50, M AH (= §iru)=ti-iz-ka-ru. 

6 ) SA-NUN-KAT with the explanation Sarratum is found (obv., line 
6 ) on an unpublished “ bilingual’’ list (numbered 81-4-28, 327) in the British 
Museum, to which Mr. Pinches has directed my attention. 

9) itdt kun libbi Bel. Cf. Nebuchadnezzar (Abel and Winckler, Keil- 
schrifttexte , p. 33, Col. I. 17), ituti k fi n lib ilani rabtiti; and (I R. 52, 3 ; 
Col. I. 2) itfit kiln libbi Marduk. With regard to Irnini, Pinches (Baby¬ 
lonian and Oriental Record , I., p. 208) has shown that ir may represent an 
older ur or ura, and therefore, if Jensen’s proposed identification of UR A 
with Nergal in his character of “ the bloodthirsty” or “ the bloodhound” ( Kos - 
mologie , p. 483) be accepted, Irnini, that is the god Ir, might be explained as 
a name or title of Nergal. On the other hand, in the following fragment of an 
incantation, Irnini seems to be an epithet of IStar: Siptu IStar lieit 

ilani rabuti Sakutum Suputum garittum ISt&r&ti(?)- mupi- 

latum Surbutum Irnini beltum- ana i&Si ru$i banat u addi- 

rat- Belat nisi ilat zikkari- Saninti nisi tfiliti IStar 

binat Anum nabnit ilani rabtiti [na]-dinat ^attu kussu- 

11) nissatsu uSakSiduS, literally, his weeping they caused him to 
subdue. 

12 ) For a defence of the form kabittu as against the (literally) possible 
kabattu, see Zimmern, Babylonische Bvsspsalmen , p. 29. 

14) ASSur-Bel. This composite god, formed out of the Assyrian ASSur 
and the Babylonian Bfil, and to a certain extent, as it would seem, subordinated 
to the latter, is evidently the outcome of a policy of combining the Assyrian and 
Babylonian pantheons into one system, of which the center of gravity would lie 
more on the side of Babylon than on that of Assyria. And this would corre¬ 
spond in the religious sphere to the political subordination of Assyria to Babylon, 
which was undoubtedly contemplated by Esarhaddon, though he never lived to 
effect it. It is true, however, that we meet with A§§ur-Bel, as a component of a 
proper name, at a much earlier period, for in the new fragment of the Babylonian 
chronicle recently published by Mr. Pinches ( Records of the Past , new series, 
Yol. Y) mention is made of a Tukulti-Ag§ur-Bel, who seems to have been a con¬ 
temporary of Aggurna^irpal. 
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20) Cf. R 3053 rev. 1. 42, where Esarhaddon is describing how he restored the 
gods to their temples: ilu rabfl Sarrat Durilu Kadi (AN-SIR) belit 
bal&ti.... ana Dflrilu alisunu utir; also the Babylonian Chronicle, 
Col. III., 44 (where Kadi is written syllabically). 

22) Sukuttu. Both the meaning and the reading of this word are obscure. 
Sukutti (Sukutti?) buragi are mentioned in the Nimrfld inscription of Tig- 
lath-pileser III., line 28, where Smith ( Discoveries , p. 260) and after him Schrader 
(Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek , II., p. 16) translate by cup*, drinking vessels, with 
evident reference to the root 8akfl; but this can hardly be the meaning of the 
word here. I prefer, with Delitzsch (Assyrian Grammar , 249b.), to connect it 
with Sak&nu, as meaning, however,—not rubbish, stuff, bvA —the elaborate jew* 
eler’s or sculptor’s work, which adorned the shrines or the images of the gods. 

25) Sulubbu, originally handwashing , then, perhaps, rites and ceremonies 
in general. Cf. V R. 13,1 and 2, kissallubbu, used of a class of priests whose 
business it was to anoint the temple floor (Latrille in Delitzsch’s Beitraege, I., p. 
291). Sulubbu occurs in line 10 of the Ripley Cylinder of Neriglissar in the 
phrase muSteSiru 5ulubbi§un, for which Winckler (Keilschrifttexte, 
Woerter - Verzeichnis, p. 85) proposes the rendering der in Ordnung brachte ihre Ab- 
gaben ( Einkuenfte ), and further in a difficult passage of the same cylinder (Col. II., 
1.17), ana ullulu Sulubbu zanana(ti?), which Bezold (Keilinschriftliche 
Bibliothek, III., p. 79) translates doubtfully by den Ban zu erhoehen . 

28) B61-bani son of Adasi. Cf. K 3053 obv. 1. 48, where Esarhaddon 

calls himself liblibbi Sarruti 5a Bel-ba[nl] 5ar ASSur. This ancient 
king—more mythical perhaps than historical—is known to us only as the reputed 
founder of Sargon’s line. It is not impossible that he may be the same as B61- 

kapkapi, the former king from whom Ramman-nirari III. claims descent (I R. 35, 

* 

3, 24); but see Tiele, Geschiclite I., p. 255. 

32) The object of the verb a§8ub evidently occurs again in line 37, where 
the characters, though somewhat defaced, can still plainly be read as uS-ta-Su 
or n i t -1 a - § u. I have read n i 11 a § u in both places, connecting the word with 
the root (HiO?) seen in ani’i, muni’i, forms which with the meaning pierce 
through, or shatter occur in Sennacherib, Taylor Cylinder , V. 66, irat*sun 
a n i * i m a, I pierced their breast, and Sargon, Nimrud Inscription , 1.9, muni’i 
irat Kakmie, who pierced the breast of the Kakmi , nittu would thus 
mean that which has been shattered, broken away. It is possible that it may be 
connected—as ^ i 11 u with fe i t u — with the word n i t u, which is used of besieg¬ 
ing in the formula nitum almi, niti almi (Sennacherib, Taylor Cylinder, 
V. 13, and Bavian Inscription , 1. 44; cf. V R. 19, 21, nitum §a lam6); but the 
meaning of which is obscure. Bezold, {l. c.) gives Cordon, Winckler, Belagerungs - 
wall. Prof. Robertson Smith suggests the comparison of “ a ditch surround¬ 
ing a tent,” and Heb. ffiJO which must be interpreted to mean such 
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ditches disused and deserted. The word that follows t€m£n§u is difficult to 
decipher, for the character which I have read b a has almost the form of g i S» 
and the succeeding character is very doubtful. My reading is proposed with great 
hesitation. The fact, however—if it be a fact—that the old foundation-stone was 
taken up, would show how thoroughly Esarhaddon went about his work of renova¬ 
tion. 

37) Sukittu is related to Sukuttu as butiktu to (the more usual) 
butuktu. iras§ti, from ra§*Uu (Heb. t tfttfr) to break, parallel in point of 
form to izannu from zananu (Neriglassar, I. 27). 

39) urrak time, etc. Cf. V R. 34, Col. III., 43, 44, where the goddess is 

directly addressed in the second person, uriki timua....balatam kuti, 
where Winckler (KB., III., p. 44) reads balatam [dam]-kuti, ein gnaden- 
reiches Leben , with a note to the effect that dam has been left out by the scribe. 
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II. THE CALENDAB OP ENOCH AND JUBILEES. 

By Benjamin Wisner Bacon, 

Oswego, N. Y. 

In Hebraic A, VIII., 1 and 2, we made an investigation of the chronology of 
the Flood according to the P document, which, in connection with certain other 
passages from the same document, seemed to make it clear that the writer 
employed, if he did not intend positively to inculcate, a calendar system strik¬ 
ingly different from the very irregular one in current use among the Hebrews 
down to the fourth century of our era. The peculiarities of the calendar sug¬ 
gested by the priestly writer of the Flood story were: (1) the invariable month of 
30 days, instead of the Hebrew observed month, varying from 28 to 30 days, and 
having an average value slightly exceeding 29} days; (2) the lunar year, less by 
ten days than the solar; (3) the “ great year ” of 600 years = 7421 lunations. 
The 30 day month corresponds with that of Babylonia and Egypt, the “ great 
year ” was certainly of Babylonian origin, and the u decade ” was also a Baby¬ 
lonian period. 

It was found to be an essential requirement of the ritual system of P to 
furnish a perpetual calendar for the accurate reckoning of “ signs and seasons 
(sacred) and months and years,” and the passage Gen. i., 14 was held to indicate 
an intention of the writer to furnish a perpetual luni-solar calendar. His estab¬ 
lishment of a complete chronology of universal history, fixing even the very day 
of creation itself as the first of the week and the prescription of feasts by the day 
of the month seemed to be an indication that he considered himself to have 
furnished such a calendar. 

The difficulty came with the ten day intercalary period, which seemed to be 
intended to stand for the discrepancy between the lunar and solar year (Gen. 
viii., 13 sq.). That this period of ten days added to the day of the month (lunar), 
was intended to make good the deficiency of the lunar year, and so bring the close 
of the Flood to precisely one solar year from its beginning, was evidenced by a 
citation from “ Jubilees ” prescribing this very addition of ten days to the day of 
the (lunar) month to secure the true date (solar time). Now if the author of the 
Flood narrative was familiar with the “ great year ” of Josephus, 600 solar years 
= 7421 lunations, the great triumph of ancient Babylonian astronomy, this would 
inevitably require a solar year of at least 365 days, unless the lunation was made 
considerably less than 29} days, which is scarcely supposable. In addition there 
was the significantly exceptional number 365 employed by the same author for 
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the age of Enoch, a character inseparable from calendar and solar myths, and the 
palpable fact that a year of 364 days would, in the course of an ordinary lifetime, 
be so far out of the way as to have entirely altered the succession of the seasons, 
and so made the whole system of feasts impracticable. All this being taken into 
consideration, together with the fact that both in Babylon and Egypt the year had 
long been reckoned at 365 \ days, and that no civilized nation has ever within 
historical times employed a solar year so widely departing from the true, seemed 
to warrant the conclusion emphatically stated in the preceding article, “It is 
absolutely incredible that P should have reckoned the solar year at 364 days, 9 ’ and 
as we are not at liberty with Lenormant (Beginnings of History , p. 411) to find an 
addition of eleven days to the lunar year according to Gen. viu., 13sq., but only 
ten , as in “ Jubilees," the inference seemed unavoidable that the lunar year was 
reckoned at 355 days. 

We have now to consider the bearing upon this question of two important 
works of the Pharisean period largely devoted to the rectification of the calendar, 
in each of which it is plainly intimated that the Law of Moses contains just such 
a perpetual calendar as we have concluded P both must have presented, and 
actually considered himself to have presented. That one of them in particular 
which makes the rectification of the calendar its most especial aim goes back to 
the very passages which we have considered to afford the calendar-system of the 
priestly legislation, viz., the chronology of the Flood-account in P, as the infallible 
and divinely revealed basis for the calendar. 

These two books are the Samaritan book of Enoch circ. 144-106 B. C., which 
we will speak of simply as “ Enoch," and the book of “ Jubilees " already referred 
to, dating from circ. 50 A. D. Both advocate a purely solar calendar, and fall 
back upon Genesis as the infallible authority. Both wish to introduce an invaria¬ 
ble month of 30 days with four intercalary 4/iepai krrayofievai , making thus an 
invariable year of 364 days. Of course both attack the current practice of their 
day, which determined the month by what “ Jubilees " considers the corrupting, 
“ Gentile ” practice of “ observations of the moon.” 

As we shall need to have a thorough understanding of this writer’s calendar- 
system, an abstract of his teaching on the subject will be necessary for our pur¬ 
pose. It should be understood from the outset that the book of Jubilees is in the 
nature of a haggadah, or discursive commentary on Genesis. Its characteristic 
treatment of the biblical writing has won for it the title of Septegenesis, which 
might be well rendered “ Genesis carried out in the minutiae.” Section VI., 
relating to Noah and the flood, is, as we might expect from the facts adduced in 
Hebraic a , VHL, 1 and 2, mainly devoted to the regulation of the calendar 
according to the plan above stated. 

Beginning with VI., 16 the author reckons from creation to Noah’s 600th 
year 26 jubilees (of 49 years) and 5 weeks of years (7 year periods). There are 
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then 7 jubilees (343 years) and one week (7 years) to Noah’s death. The signifi¬ 
cance of these dates in connection with the chronology of P corresponds with the 
paraphrase in “ Jubilees ” of Gen. i., 28, which has previously been given by the 
author in ii., 8, as follows: “ And God established the sun as a great sign over 
the earth, and for days and for sabbaths and for months and for festivals and for 
years and for jubilees and for all seasons of the years.” Whatever P’s calendar 
may have been, it is clear that“ Jubilees ” favors solar reckoning, and regards the 
moon as a “ corrupter ” of times and seasons. 

In VI., 20 the author proceeds to enact the feast-days of the year: 1st, “ one 
day a year at the feast of weeks, as it is written in the book of the first law (Num. 
xxvin., 26). 21, The new moon of the first month (vernal equinox), of the fourth 
(summer solstice), the seventh (autumnal equinox), and the tenth (winter solstice) 
are to be celebrated as the feasts of Noah; 22, because Noah ordained them. 23, 
In the first, God said to him, 1 Make an ark.’ In the fourth, the mouths of the 
flood-gates were closed (not contained in Genesis). In the seventh, the flood-gates 
were opened again to reabsorb the waters. In the tenth, the mountain-tops 

appeared. 27, There are to be 13 sabbaths (91 days) to each of the above 

quarters of the year. In 52 sabbaths of days (4 x 13 weeks = 52 weeks = 364 

days), the whole is completed. 29, The year has precisely 364 days. 31, 

But if they [the people] transgress and do not observe them [the feasts of Noah] 
according to his commandment, then all the fixed dates will be corrupted, and the 
years will waver in consequence and also their times and years. And all the 
children of Israel will forget and will not find the paths of the years, and will 
forget the new moon and sabbaths and festivals, and in all the order of the years 
will they err... .and walk according to the festivals of the Gentiles, after their 
errors and their ignorance. 34, And there will be those who will make observa¬ 
tions of the moon; for this one corrupts the stated times and comes out earlier 
each year by ten days. 35, And in this way they will corrupt the years and err 
as to months and sabbaths and festivals and jubilees. Therefore I command 
thee [Moses].... for after thy death thy children will corrupt [the calendar] so 
that they make a year only 364 days* and on this account they will err as to new 
moons and sabbaths.” 

It is clear that the author of u Jubilees” writes from a period of great con¬ 
fusion of the calendar, in which there appears to be a strong tendency to adopt 
the “ Gentile ” year of 365J days (the Julian calendar V) ; for in VI., 35 we must 
certainly read 365 (J ?) in place of “ only 364.” This unpatriotic, heathenish ten¬ 
dency he resists and denounces to the utmost, as a departure from the divinely 
revealed calendar of Genesis of 364 days. If only Israel would abide by the writ- 

• As to this flagrant contradiction of the preceding context. Prof. George Sohodde, from whose 
new translation. Bib. Sac., 1885 and sqq., I quote, writes in a foot-note that there Is nothing to be 
said save that it is totally unacoountable. 
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ten word all would be well. But they are prone to depart from the way ordained 
in the law and from the example of Noah to forget the feasts instituted by him 
at the solstices and equinoxes, and to u walk according to the festivals of the 
Gentiles, after their errors and their ignorance.” This desperate struggle of 
Pharisean conservatism to maintain the infallible truth of the divinely revealed 
law, as the author understands it, against the “ ignorance and error of the Gen¬ 
tiles,” who profanely declare in the face of Scripture that the year has 365 days 
or more, has a pathetic parallel in more than one great modern struggle of the 
church for what it was persuaded was the divinely revealed infallible truth of 
Holy Scripture, and of Genesis in particular. Viewed by itself, one sees nothing 
in it but bigotry and narrow-minded fanaticism; but viewed as it should be, 
simply as one phase of the heroic Maccabean struggle for the preservation of 
national independence, religious freedom and the institutions of Mosaism, it pos¬ 
sesses more of pathos than of absurdity, and calls for pity rather than contempt. 

But we have other facts to consider before we shall have reached a thorough 
comprehension of the relation of this Pharisean plea for the “ Mosaic ” calendar, 
to the tendencies of its own time on the one hand, and to the calendar of Genesis, 
which it attempts to expound, on the other. 

We have already observed that the author of “ Jubilees” is not the first to 
present this cause, but expressly refers to his predecessor “ Enoch ” as authority 
on this subject. It is when we examine the latter work that we first obtain a 
clear and comprehensive insight into what “ Jubilees” understands to be the 
Noachic (and Mosaic) system. Here again the last vestige of possibility that the 
reading of Jub. vi., 35, “ so that they make a year only 364 days,” could be correct 
is entirely removed. If u Enoch” was authority for “Jubilees,” as appears not 
alone from explicit reference,* but still more obviously from the manifest depend¬ 
ence of his whole calendar system on the elaborate astronomical and calendar data 
of Enoch lxxii.-lxxxil, then the number 364 for the days of the solar year 
was the most solid and unshakeable of facts; for Enoch not only repeats with 
emphasis in more than one place “ the year has precisely 364 days,” but, lest there 
should be the shadow of a doubt as to the real meaning of his u precisely,” he 
adds, u In three years there are 1092 days; in five years there are 1820 days; in 
eight years there are 2712 days.” He has not even left us room to suppose that 
he proposed an intercalary period; for in order to be of practical value to the 
Hebrews, whose feast of first-fruits could not be celebrated, if the seasons were 
permitted to fall back very far by reason of a deficient year, the intercalation 
would have to be made at least as often as once in eight years. 

But u Enoch ” too rests upon Genesis as the ultimate authority. The revela¬ 
tion which is supposed to be made by “ Enoch, the seventh from Adam,” to his 


♦ “ Enoch wrote out the signs of heaven according to the order of their months.’ —Jub. IV. 
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great-grandson Noah is in chs. lxxii.-lxxxii. devoted to the exposition of an 
elaborate astronomical and calendar system, detailed at great length and with 
painstaking precision. As the framework of the entire book rests upon the story 
of Gen. v.-vm., so the physical system of chs. lxxii.-lxxxvii. corresponds 
obviously to what the author understands to be that of Genesis. By being caught 
up above the sky, Enoch has opportunity to inspect the whole celestial mechanism 
from the inner (i. e. the upper) side. He travels entirely around the great celestial 
vault, which as an inverted hemispherical shell rests upon the flat horizontal sur¬ 
face of the earth, the latter extending indefinitely north, south, east and west 
beyond the circle where the celestial hemisphere rests upon it. In these various 
regions outside the “ world ” are the abodes of the just and the unjust dead, of 
angels good and bad, the latter “ in prison ” since “ the days of Noah,” of the 
four winds with their inlets into the “ world ” and the “ courses ” of the sun, 
moon and stars. There are six “ gates ” on the east horizon through which the 
sun enters for his career on the inner surface of the vault and six gates of exit on 
the west through which he emerges again at evening to travel thence horizontally 
around the north pole back to the place of entrance. 

It is by such personal inspection of the heavenly mechanism that Enoch is 
qualified to explain to his great-grandson Noah the entire celestial economy, with 
especial reference to the fixing of a permanent calendar. This is done with the 
adoption of the very terms of Gen. i., 28, and an elaborate explanation of the 
mutual relations of the sun, moon and stars; especially the “ signs ” (stars which 
precede the sun and moon through the respective “ gates ” to direct their course). 
Here we find the origin and explanation of the peculiar division of the year in 
“ Jubilees,” the equinoctial and solstitial “ feasts of Noah,” and at the same 
time the point of connection with P’s calendar of 30 day-months and year of 
364 (?) days. 

According to Enoch the months are no longer lunar but purely solar, or better 
sidereal; for they are of equal length (30 days) and are determined by the position 
of the stars in the Zodiac. The sun passes from season to season through the six 
gates, going in order from one to the other and returning on his track. In each 
gate on the east he enters daily for two months (60 days), of course, making his 
exit (setting) in the corresponding gate on the west for the same period. Only at 
the beginning of each of the four quarters of the year (equinoxes and solstices), 
does he spend an extra day in the gate then occupied, u on account of the signs,” 
and these extra days, not counted in the days of the months, are called “ leaders ” 
(tinepai knayopevai ), from the fact that they “ lead in ” the four quarters of the year. 
The moon has a period of 29 or of 30 days. u It has also a period of 28 days.” 
The lunar year, however, is reckoned to be 354 days and accordingly the great 
year 600 years = 7421 lunations can scarcely have been known to the writer. 
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It is obvious that both “ Jubilees ” and “ Enoch ” are intensely loyal to what 
we may call the Noachic calendar, as they understand it. It is clearly a prime 
object with both writers to defend what they understand to be the year of divine 
revelation from the inroads of Gentile astronomy. It is equally obvious that the 
Gentile year can only have been the longer one of 365 or perhaps 365J days, since 

the true value of the year was known as accurately as this to Babylonians, Egyp- 

» 

tians and Greeks long before this time, which precedes by little more than half a 
century in the case of Enoch the actual adoption of the Julian calendar at Home 
and in Jubilees is a century later. It is further no less clear that the year of 364 
days, advocated by these writers as infallibly and exactly correct, is maintained 
as such on the express ground that it is the year of Noah, revealed first to Enoch, 
employed by Noah, and afterward again made known on Sinai to Moses. It 
cannot therefore be successfully questioned that u Enoch ” and “ Jubilees ” both 
find in the chronology of the account of the Flood a year of exactly 364 days, con¬ 
sisting of 12 even (sidereal) months of 30 days each + 4 epai knayofievai at the 
beginning of each quarter of the year. Indeed, it is difficult to understand how 
the advocate of a solar calendar at the stage of astronomical science of the 2d 
century B. C. could fix upon 364 as the number of days in the year unless he sup¬ 
posed himself to be following some infallible authority. The attitude of these 
two writers should serve at least to prove beyond question that the tracing of a 
calendar system in the chronology of the account of the Flood in P is not a mere 
fancy of modern criticism, but an undeniable fact of far-reaching consequences. 

But were “ Enoch ” and “ Jubilees ” right in so understanding Genesis ? It 
must be remembered that we have not here two wholly independent authorities, 
but one is confessedly dependent on the other though corroborating his judgment 
on the main point. The question now is, Was “ Enoch ” right in interpreting the 
Noachic calendar as requiring a year of 364 days ? 

In the preceding article, this question was answered in a way which, in view 
of subsequent investigation, must be pronounced as at least prematurely positive, 
and the author asks leave to withdraw from the opinions expressed in the conclud¬ 
ing section of the article (p. 87sq.) from the paragraph beginning, “But there is 
one insuperable obstacle to this explanation of the date [a year of 364 days]. It 
is absolutely incredible that P should have reckoned the solar year at 364 days.” 
It must still remain true that the originator of a solar calendar of the nature of 
that which shines through the material of P in the story of Enoch (translated at 
the age of 365 years) and of Noah, material most naturally seized upon by the 
calendar-making authors of “Enoch” and “Jubilees,” must have known the 
“ great year,” 600 years = 7421 lunations (the calendar dates of the flood chronol¬ 
ogy begin with the 600th year of Noah’s life), and also the value of the solar year 
aX least as near as 365 days. But it does not follow that P himself reckoned 365 

days to the year, impracticable as the error of 11 days, would make the whole 

*2 
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system. A student of the priestly document familiar with its sublime defiance of 
practicability, should not have allowed himself to say that anything was too pal¬ 
pably impracticable for this purely ideal and artificial legislator to enact. With 
the legislator who assigns to Eleazar and Ithamar the duties of Leviticus and 
Numbers, and rewards them with the thirteen cities of Josh, xxi., we may well 
believe that nothing is impossible. The priestly legislation maps out periods of 
time in as serenely ideal and purely artificial a way as Ezekiel’s does the territory 
of Palestine. While, therefore, the indications are quite sufficient to show that the 
originator of the material P employs in the first chapters of his work must have 
been familiar with the year of 365 days and the great cycle of 600 .years = 7421 
lunations, it does not follow that the priestly legislator who employed this mate¬ 
rial was really familiar with these astronomical data. Had the solar year of 365} 
days been in current use, as among ourselves, in either Babylon or Egypt, P could 
scarcely have ventured to fix the year at 364. But both in Babylon and in Egypt 
the civil year had 360 days. In the former it seems to have been corrected by the 

intercalation once in twelve years (“annus Chaldaeus ” of Censorinus) of two 

# 

months. In Egypt the seasons ran through every period of the year. A writer 
comparatively ignorant of astronomy might thus be familiar with the use of the 
invariable sidereal month of 30 days, the “ signs,” the solstices and equinoxes, 
and still adopt 364 days as the exact length of the year, if he saw any (to him) 
adequate reason for fixing upon that number. 

In the preceding article, reasons were given for regarding P’s Flood-narrative 
and kindred sections as based upon a form of the well-known Assyro-Babylonian 
calendar myth of Gilgames, and it is doubtless this which we see cropping out in 
the various calendar data of Babylonian type, the 600 year cycle, the year of 365 
days, the sidereal, invariable month of 30 days, and the decade, as a rough adjust¬ 
ment of the lunar to the solar year. The late tradition of a value for the lunation 
of 29} days and 40 minutes in the family of Gamaliel is quite insufficient to over¬ 
throw the much older and stronger indications that the lunar year was considered 
to be of 354 days as nearly as possible. I am constrained therefore to admit that 
there is no ground whatever for thinking P could have known any other value for 
the lunar year than 354 days, and accordingly that “ Enoch ” and “Jubilees” are 
quite right in understanding him to fix the value of the solar year at 364 days, 
impracticable as it certainly is. Hence the suggestion that Ewald and Lenormant 
must have been misled by the later Jewish practice of the alternate full (30 day) 
and deficient (29 day) month into the assumption that the lunar year had only 354 
days was unwarranted and is sincerely regretted. On the other hand, however, it 
becomes unmistakably evident that one, if not both, of these scholars was wrong 
in claiming for the chronology of the Flood-story in P a year of 365 years (354 +11). 
It was not the intention of the priestly legislator merely to adopt the Babylonian 
calendar. He was fully alive to the advantage of a perpetual solar calendar with 
an invariable sidereal month. It was in fact a necessity for his chronological 
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system, one object of which is to identify the seventh day in current use in his 
own time by uninterrupted sequence with the seventh day of the creative week. 
It was not enough for him to enact observance of a seventh day but the seventh 
day: not to sanctify one day in seven, but to keep holy the day which Yahweh 
had sanctified in the beginning. If such an idea is impracticable to us, it was 
not to him ; but is exactly in accord with his durch und durch idealistisches System. 
So the dating of the events of his history by the day of the month (cf. e. g. Ex. 
xii., 40sq.; xix., 1, etc., u the selfsame day ”) and the fixing of the feasts of the 
year in the same way, together with the system of jubilee-years which the 
book of that name is perhaps the last vain effort to put in force, all show that P 
undertook to enact, and supposed himself to be successfully providing, an ideal, 
perpetual calendar, without intercalations or variations in length of year or month. 

But what led him to fix upon the value 364 for the days of the year ? Prob¬ 
ably the desire to secure an even number of weeks in the year, so that the sabbath 
each year might fall on the same day of the month, and, more important still, in 
the same relation to the feasts and fasts. The first day of the world was the first 
day of the week, and, according to his scheme, it would be the first day of the 
year and the first of each quarter of the year, and the Sabbath the last day, to the 
end of time. Each quarter from equinox to solstice would have 13 full weeks = 
91 days (4 x 91 = 364). Unfortunately the sun could not be hurried; but with the 
a priori astronomer the facts depend upon theological presumptions, and not 
vice versa , as appears clearly enough in the curious literature which marks the 
desperate effort of the Pharisees to put the calendar of the priestly legislation 
into practice quand m4me. 

The history of this effort to introduce a solar calendar of 364 days and an 
invariable sidereal month of 30 days, should tend, with immense strength, to con¬ 
firm the date assigned by recent criticism to the codification of the ritual law, and 
in particular to the priestly narrative of the Flood and kindred passages, as extri¬ 
cated by Pentateuch analysis. The dependence here on Babylonian originals is 
generally acknowledged. The sources of the sidereal month and of the other 
calendar data employed by P can scarcely be discovered elsewhere than in Baby¬ 
lon , nor can the effort to introduce them be easily dissociated from the reconstruc¬ 
tive work of Ezra and the post-exilic scribes. The irregular observed month of 
lunar reckoning, and the irregularities of intercalation by months can only be the 
survival of the old pre-exilic popular practice which fortunately is not doubtful. 
This the lawyers vainly seek to displace by a u scientific ” perpetual calendar of 
infallible accuracy, revealed to Moses on the mount. To invert the relation and 
make the sidereal month precede in time the lunar is a palpable absurdity. The 
roots of the strange calendar system of P go back to the Exile; the history of the 
necessarily unsuccessful attempt to enforce it is a neglected part of the strange, 
half-fanatic, half-heroic story of Pharisaism. 
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By Isaac H. Hall, 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 


Colonel Elliott F. Shepard, of New York City, obtained recently a number of 
books of charms and incantations, and other like matter, written generally in good 
Nestorian script. The manuscripts are small volumes, less than four inches long, 
and have evidently been used in native doctoring and magical practice. One of 
them, entitled u The Book of the Protection of Men from Everything Evil and 
Hostile,” is almost entirely composed of formulas to be written and worn on the 
person. Many of these are of interest lexicographically and otherwise; but nearly 
all of them breathe a believing and pious spirit, and are redolent of the times 
when religion and magic were believed in with almost equal faith by devout and 
well-in8tructed persons. One of the charms from this book seems worth present¬ 
ing in both text and translation; and accordingly it is here presented. 


Text. 

)g?] >0—*9? . 1-4,90-09 )u»090 ||^0 

>o—»9? |la«|o . 





* 

Translation. 

Of the Love of a Man and his Wife .—In the Name of the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. As Adam loved Eve, as Abraham loved Sara, as Isaac loved 
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Rebekah, and as Jacob loved Rachel, as Joseph loved Asenath, as Moses loved 
Zippora, as David loved Bath-sheba, so, Lord God Almighty, let the love of him, 
and the affection for him, and the desire of him, and the thought of him that 
bears these charms, fall upon his wife and upon his house. And as the sun 
makes his circuit in the firmament, so may the heart and the thought of him that 
bears these charms make the circuit upon his house and upon his wife. May they 
be in love and unity all the days of their lives; by the prayer of the prophets and 
apostles. Amen. 

The name of Joseph’s wife above is given as A s i t h ; but I have rendered as 
if the scribe had written a yud for a nun—a very easy mistake. 
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OLD PERSIAN NAMES IN BABYLONIAN CONTRACTS. 

By Theo. G. Pinches, 

British Museum, London, England. 


One of the most interesting tablets for old Persian names is S.t 409. The 
following is a free translation of it:— 

“ Tumma’, son of Barzu the magian, the cattle-keeper of Atar-§itra’, has 
sold Ratakka’, the slave, for 2J mana of silver, to Baga’-pada, son of Nabd-zer- 
iddina. (Witnesses) Artaukus(?), the chief cattle-keeper; Ate-amu§tum, who is 
over the dues ; Baga’-siru\ son of Huma-gammudis ; Umari’-mira’, the Uppa- 
ditum of the land of HamadiSu. Month Tebet, day 17th, year 7th.” 



Transcription. 

1. m. ilu. Tu-um-ma-’, abli-§u Sa 

2. m. Bar-zu, amelu ma*-gi-ia, amelu dam-gar. 

3. m. A-ta-ar-§i-it-ra-’, 

* This seems to be better than is (giS), the lowest wedge having been apparently partly 
effaced by careless handling before the tablet was baked. 
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4. m. Ra-ta-ak-ka-’ dmelu drdu 

5. a-na Sane Sinipu ma-na kaspi 

6. a-na m. Ba-ga-’-pa-da, 

7. abli-Su §a m. Nabd-zer-iddina 

8. id-din. m. Ar-ta-u(?)-ku-us* 

9. rab & m e 1 u dam-gar ; m. A-te-e-a-mu-u§-tu m , 

10. Sa eli gi-ni-e ; 

11. m. Ba-ga-’-si-ru-’, abli-§u §a 

12. m. Hu-ma-ga-am-mu-di§ ; 

13. m. U-mar-’-mi-ra-’, 

14. amelu up-pa-di-tu m 8a mat Hu-ma-di-Su. 

On left-hand edge : 15. Arab Tebeti, dmu siba-eSrd, 

16. Sattu sibit. 

i 

The discussion of these names I leave to those who, being specialists, are 
more competent than myself. It is to be noted, however, that at least one of 
those bearing a Persian name, Baga’-pada, son of Nabd-zer-iddina, was a Baby¬ 
lonian, and that the first name has the prefix of divinity. The name of the king 
reigning at the time is not given. The tablet is small, rather roughly shaped-up, 
and carelessly written. 

Nov. 24,1891. 

* Ar-ta-ki-us is also possible. 
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THE VIEWS OF JEHUDA HALEVI CONCERNING THE 

HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


By W. B acher, 

Budapest. 


Jehuda Halevi does not indeed belong, like Salomon Ibn Gabirol, the other 
great master of new Hebraic Poetry, to the “ Elders of the Sacred Language,” 
(KPIpfl *Jpf) the founders and pioneers of Hebrew philology, whom Abra¬ 

ham Ibn Esra enumerates in the introduction to his first grammatical treatise, 
yet he should receive honorable mention in the history of that science, since, in 
his religio-philosophical work, Kuzari (Alchazari), he has made the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, its history, and its peculiarities, the subject of a searching treatment, and 
has put into the mouth of “ Chaber,” who, in conversation with the Chazar king, 
as the appointed representative of Judaism, presents the ideas of the author, 
extremely noteworthy utterances concerning the sacred speech of Israel. On the 
basis of these utterances, which have been supplemented by the communications 
of a pupil of Jehuda Halevi, Salomon Ibn Parchon, I shall attempt to offer the 
following as a sketch and elucidation of the views of the famous poet, concerning 
the Hebrew language. 

As a poet he had a more masterful grasp of the language than any of his 
contemporaries; he deserves, therefore, to be heard with special attention, when 
as a thinker he withdraws himself into the circle of his own speculations and 
brings forward what are partly the ruling ideas of his own time and environment 
and partly new results of his investigation.* 

1. The Age of the Hebrew Language. 

According to the Bible, the Hebrew language is the oldest of all languages; 
in it Adam and Eve received the revelation of God,t and it was the first colloquial 
speech of men. Proof of this is found in the etymologies of the name D1X 
from HOIK; the naming of the woman ntSttt fr° m (Gen. 2:23), the bib¬ 
lical derivation of the name fpll"? (Gen. 3:20) pp (4:1) (4:25) plj (5:24). 

In addition is the testimony of the Bible to the uninterrupted race succession, 
which proceeds backward from Eber ("DV), after whom the Hebrew language 

V J*’ 

T 

* In what follows Kuzari will be cited according to the ed. of the Arabic original by H. Hirsch- 
feld (Leipzig 1887) together with citation of the page of the 2d Cassel ed. (Leipzig 1860). Most * 
citations are from paragraphs (67-81) of the 2d book. I shall sometimes refer to Hirschfeld's 
German translation, AIrChazari (Breslau 1886). 

t For another and more correct comprehension of this passage, see below. 
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is named, to Noah, and then to Adam. The language was named after Eber, 
because after the confusion of tongues (Gen. 10:25; 11:9) he preserved the prim¬ 
itive speech, (p. 124, Cassel 167 sq.) 

This view, that the Hebrew was the primitive language which was preserved 
through Eber after the dispersion, was also the commonly accepted view before J. 
Halevi among Jewish scholars. Saadi says in his preface to Agron, (JWttt 'D)* 

"oy 03 pi enpn ; Salomon Ibn Gabirol in 

his Grammatical History (v. 40)f 

*?to mjttJ my ’box utoJ ly awn to net? rxo rum 

jtikw njvn m* nay pt^to to? 'n anov 

Abraham Ibn Esra stated repeatedly the same opinion and adduces as proofs 
the etymologies of the names , Dty , |""0 that is the same as mentioned 
by Jehuda Halevi. The derivation of the name of the first man from HOIK 
‘ earth ’ was compared with the other scriptural etymologies and appears to have 
passed for an axiom. Abulwalid Ibn Ganah says expressly in his lexicon? that 

means, first, the first man, who was formed from the earth, from which his 
name was also derived.|| Perhaps the words of Menahem Saruk pJTl 

rarw muo should be removed from the third division of the root DIN, 
where they cannot be understood, and placed at the close of the first division. 
Moreover, Jerome gives as the first of possible renderings of Adam “ terrenus.”1f 
The naming of woman ntW ,because she was taken from , man, is found 
to be an argument for the same thesis in a Palestinian Amora of the fourth cen¬ 
tury (R. Simon, pO’D 'D. Just as the Thora was revealed in the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage, so also the world was created with the Hebrew language. For in Greek, 
“ man ” and “ woman ” are designated by entirely different words: &v$puiros and 

and in Aramaic one says not tfJVDJ corresponding to the man, N~QJ; 
only in Hebrew is from .** It is natural that the Palestinian Amora 

should have chosen for comparison only the two languages, the Greek and the 
Aramaic, with which the Jewish Diaspora came in contact. 

2. The inner Excellence of Hebrew. 

Languages are distinguished from one another in that in some the names of 
objects are appropriate, in others this is only true to a limited degree. The divine, 
originally-created language which God taught Adam, since he put it upon his 
tongue and in his heart, is undoubtedly the most perfect of languages and its 

* Cf. Harkavy, MittheUunyen aus der Petersburger Bfbliothek 1.14. 

t Cf. Einlcitung zu Sal. Ibn Parehons Machbereth—e d. Stern p. xxiii. Zunz, Jubdschrift, p. 194. 
X Cf. Bacher, Abraham Ibn Esra als Orammatiher. p. 34 sq. 

S Kitdbulusdl , ed. Neubaur, ool. 21, line 30. 

I David Kimchi in his lexicon s. v. DTK: DPD HplS 1W HDIKH DP Sjf mp3 DHK1. 

Kimchi had Gen. 3:19 in mind, while Abulwalid was thinking of 2:7. 

7 Cf. Onomaetica Sacra , ed. de Lagarde (1887), p. 27. 

** Bereschith rabba o. 18 and o. 31. 
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expressions are the most appropriate for the objects by them designated. To Ulus 
trate, we read in Gen. 2:19, “as man named every living thing, that was its 
namethat is, the creature designated merited this name, it was appropriate to 
it, and exhibited its relationship. (IV. 25 p. 268, Cassel p. 341 sq.) 

The view of Jehuda Halevi, that language was divinely communicated to man’s 
soul and vocal organs, has found representatives in recent times (in 1766 in Berlin 
appeared Siissmilch’s, Beweis dass der Ur sprung der Sprache gottlich ist). The Ma¬ 
hometan scholar who exercised a great influence upon Jehuda Halevi’s thought, the 
famous Algazali, devoted to the question of the origin of language, a special chap¬ 
ter of his dogmatic writings,* and states after having presented the various opin¬ 
ions, that the choice lies between the two views, either that to reason was granted 
the capability or power of framing language, or that language was given to man 
by revelation.t The latter view Jehuda Halevi accepted as his, and with the 
greater readiness as it agreed with his opinion as to the pre-eminence of the He¬ 
brew. Abraham Ibn Esra held the other view; according to him, man was given 
the capability to originate thoughts and to lend to them expression.! However 
Ibn Esra adopted Jehuda Halevi’s explanation of Gen. 2:19; according to which 
the verse expressed the idea that the names of the living creatures were appropriate 
and in accordance with their nature. Hence he remarks on the words of the text, 

Mx? sin: lrn^in ’S3 , “ according to its nature.” So also in the earlier par- 

♦ * 

• • 

tially preserved commentary on Genesis.^ In the complete commentary he says 

expressly ii "insi inx *?3 m'nn ’S3 tyiym norran mot? Nipt? 

Jehuda Halevi calls the Hebrew language in another passage (ii 72 p. 128, Cassel 
p. 272) the u Created Language ”U and possibly the passage in the former section 
which is translated “ in Adam and Eve’s reception of the revelation ” should read 
instead “ it was revealed to Adam and Eve.” The Arabic text gives this sense 

NH3 »ITIN iVfr?7R , which is easier to understand than that of the He¬ 

brew translator Jehuda Ibn Tibbon, followed by Cassel and Hirschfeld in which is 

found : mm din or “p3/v ot?n n3 "i3i im ■ In an earlier stage of 

the investigation before Jehuda Halevi had presented his views on the excellence 
of the Hebrew language, he discussed the question of the origin of the language 
or rather the languages, and reached the conclusion, that they had arisen not in 
eternity but in time, (and that through the conventional form of the inflectional 
endings (I 53-56)). Here then has come in the common view of grammarians and 

* M. Schreiner in the Revue dee Etudes Juices XXI comments on this, 
t 'pDD^K jnpl^K ,l ?K IK 'Spp^K TKlj^K ,L ?K JfjYl |K KDK K*in 'D ^KrooSKl 

% v. Abr. Ibn Esra als Qrammatiker. • 3. 

S v. Fried lender’s Essays on the writings of Ibn Esra (London 1877) Hebrew part. p. 38. 

I It is to be observed that in Ibn Esra, 44 nature" is always represented by nn^lD not by the 
Arab ism . 

t fynnSoSK ftpiSinSK wru*7. Hebrew mtnan rmun mipb. 
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philosophers (chiefly the Mu’tazilites)* as the premise for further adduction of 
proof: while later this view for the original speech of the Hebrew is silently set 
aside, and the revelation of the latter is taught.t 

3. The Languages Belated to the Hebrew. 

Abraham, who was witness of the confusion of tongues, with his dependents 
clung to the Hebrew language, named after his ancestor Eber (I 49 $22). But 
this was for Abraham a sacred language. For secular purposes he spoke the 
Aramaic (Syriac), the language of Ur Kasdim where he was bora. 

This was carried by Ishmael to the Arabs, so that after the Arabic had devel¬ 
oped, the three closely related languages were the Aramaic, Arabic and Hebrew. 
The relationship showed itself in the words, as well as in grammatical rules and 
inflexions (II 68, p. 126, Cassel p. 168). 

We have here a remarkable attempt to establish a historical hypothesis for the 
relationship of the three chief Semitic languages which since Jehuda Ibn Koreish 
has been so richly developed and generally employed. Abraham spoke two lan¬ 
guages, which were near akin, Hebrew, holy; Aramaic, secular. The sacred lan¬ 
guage became the language of the lineal descendant of Abraham, who received 
the revelation, receiving also in this way the character of sacredness. The Ara¬ 
maic, through the other son, Ishmael, was brought to Arabia, and from it arose 
the Arabic. Another hypothesis for the relationship of the Arabic with the 
Hebrew, is found in Jehuda Halevi’s pupil, Salomon Ibn Parchon: One of the 
brothers of Eber, mentioned in Gen. 11:15, is (Isa. 25:26) who was the 

ancestor of the Arabs 4 

4. The former richness of the Language. 

One can form conclusions concerning the pre-eminence of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, when one considers what people used it in daily conversation, especially 
when one remembers that all prophecies, religious exhortations—the hymns and 
poems of the people were in this tongue, and when one further reflects that men 
like Moses, Joshua, David and Solomon stood at the head of the people. It 
seems inconceivable that any expression whatever should have been found want¬ 
ing even though many Hebrew phrases have disappeared before the present time. 

We have simply to cast a glance at the descriptions in the Thora, of the 
Tabernacle, the Ephod, and breastplate, and similar descriptive passages, for 

* Cf. Goldziher in ZDMO. XXXI p. 49. 

t As an interesting analogy to the view of the Hebrew language represented by Halevi, the 
view of a modern oriental scholar is presented, communicated by Fleischer (Kleine Schriftcn in. 
136) (it is the well known Philologist Potrus Bistani in Beirut) in a conference held in the year 
1859. He says Arabic was communicated to Adam by revelation; this at least I believe must be 
held, that Arabic and its two sisters Syriac and Hebrew are different branches and remnants of 
that revealed Adamite speech. 

$ v. Stade's ZeiUchrift filr ATW. t xl. 89. 
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which rare words are necessary to be convinced of the perfect vocabulary which 
the Hebrew language offers for a description and of the rhetorical excellence of 
the style. The same is true of the names of nations, of birds and stones.* One 
must further in order to appreciate the richness of the language study the Psalms 
of David, the Lament of Job, and his arguments with his friends, the warnings 
of Isaiah, his promises and threats, as well as the other monuments of the early 
period which have been preserved. (II. 68 p. 126, Cassel, p. 169.) 

With this presentation, the Chaber answered the remarks of the Chazar king, 
that other languages were apparently more perfect and complete that the He¬ 
brew. (II. 67.) 

He refers probably chiefly to the Arabic, as the Hebrew translation of Ibn 
Tibbon makes special mention of the Arabic in the remarks of the king, instead 
of language in general. Moreover, it was common with the Hebrew philologists 
of the middle ages to emphasize the extraordinary verbal richness of the Hebrew 
language as shown by the vocabulary of the biblical books.t 

5. On Hebrew Phonology. 

To the excellences of the Hebrew language in virtue of which the beauties, 
peculiar to the biblical Hebraism, could develop themselves, and upon which also 
the mode of transmission of the Bible text, fixed by the Massoretic accent system, 
rests, belong the following phenomena in Hebrew phonology (II. 78, 80, p. 128 sq. 
Cassel, p. 176 sqq.). 

1. Two 44 resting” (unvocalized) consonants may stand together,t but three 
“active” (bewegte) consonants (i. e. consonants provided with a vowel) cannot 
follow each other consecutively,? unless, however, some urgent cause might 
necessitate this.)) 

By this means the speech received the basal principle of the “resting,” 
(ruhenden) (i. e. of the enduring pause) and attains the advantage of being fitted 
for ordinary reading: whereby, also, is facilitated the preservation in mind and 
the imprinting of the substance of what is read, upon the soul. 

* In Ibn Tibbon’s translation the words D'JDRm nifllpn TD1 are connected Immediately 
with_111 niTDT!. Accordingly Cassel translates and connects with each other in a remark¬ 

able way two such heterogeneous things. In the Arabic original a word unobserved by 
Ibn Tibbon precedes the enumeration of the Biblical Classics (David, Job, Isaiah), namely 
ItOn^Rl. This Is coordinated with the word standing at the beginning of the passage (I. 3) viz. 
ItOnyKD and introduces a second proof for the excellence of the language. Hirschfeld, who 
translates according to the original, has not understood the expression and translates “....with 
the names of nations, birds and stones, the designations of the praise songs of David....and 
with other things.” 

t See Cassei’s remarks on this passage. 

t B. g. riEH 3T1, also where the mater lectionis is treated as a “resting” letter. 

i i - - I s - • 

$ I. e., with interruption by a resting letter: as is the case in Arabic q&-t&-l&nl. A conso¬ 
nant accompanied with a long vowel, is treated as an “active” letter, upon which a “ resting” 
letter (the expressed or suppressed mater lectionis) follows. 

I In oases like ,L ?nj, compound §*wa is treated as a vowel. 
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2. The retention of the seven principal vowels (Kings); especially, however, the 
fine and exact distinction between Qame$ and Pattal?, between Sere and Segol; 
the employment of this distinction to distinguish word-forms with similar sounds 
but different meanings, like the perfect And future consecutive, 

’FlOtPI. lrD-QNl and , and the verb 0311 and adjective 0311 • 

• : • : t t • t tt 

3. Through the joining of two “ resting’’ consonants, the language gains in 
euphony in the connecting parts of speech.! This peculiarity makes it possible 
for a whole congregation to recite a Hebrew text in unison without following a 
tune. 

The three points require further explanation, especially as I felt obliged to 
differ at the first point and at the conclusion of the last, from the usual concep¬ 
tion of these passages in Kuzari.f As regards the first point it is founded on 
the last of the four rules for Hebrew phonetics given by Chajjug,? but only so far 
as the succession of the u active ” letter is concerned. Respecting the permitted 
succession of the u resting ” consonants, which has only been cursorily indicated in 
the beginning of the first point, but which forms the substance of the third, I have 
to remark that here Jehuda Halevi differs from Chajjug’s third rule as also does 

Abraham Ibn Esra|| and follows Abulwalid, who also adds forms like to 

• « • • • 
m ♦ 

the cases in which two “resting” consonants can stand together, while accord¬ 


ing to Chajjug the second consonant is to be read as moving with the next 
words.H 

Both phonetic peculiarites mentioned in the first and third points, give, 
according to Jehuda Halevi, the Hebrew language this advantage that texts can be 
recited in unison by a great number of people. In the third point this is especially 

mentioned and it is added that the recitation in unison takes place, irfrpi 
(p. 130,1. 25). 


These two words, Ibn Tibbon translates by **730 > mentioning as 

example one meaning of the Arabic verb ||"f? 41 erravit in legendo.” That this 
illustration is not in accordance with the passage has been felt by Cassel as well 
as by Hirschfeld; the former translates therefore “without discord,” the latter 
“ without one disturbing the other.” Each is quite arbitrary. The simple expla¬ 
nation accepted by me is probably the most correct. Jehuda Halevi means to say 
that the unison in reciting is effected even without the melody by which it is pro¬ 
duced in singing. 


* According to the punctuation of the older grammarians, 
t P. 130,1.24 is to be read KDD instead of fctStt. 

X Derenbourg alone gives the text to the first point with the proper translation in the work 
mentioned in the next note (p. lxxxlil.). 

S See Derenbourg, Opuscules et traiUs d'Abou’lwalid, p. lxxx. 

II See Abraham Ibn Esra als Qrammatiki r, p. 66. 

1 See Morris Jastrow's Dissertation on Chajjug’s Grammatical works. {Giessen, 1886) p. 29, 
Note 1. 
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But perhaps he understands by jf"77 not melody in general, but as, in the im¬ 
mediately succeeding new passage, (tOVlt^ ffY?*?)the mode of recitation of 
biblical texts marked by the Massoretic accents as well as recited in unison by the 
assistance of a melody. Here Ibn Tibbon translates the word correctly with 

One is almost inclined to believe that **730 * s a corruption of 

which could easily have happened with the abbreviation 

•y d • 

In the first point, the sense found by me in the Arabic text has not been recog¬ 
nized by the commentators and translators. The words on which the argument 

depends are in the original (p. 128,1.26), HID 3D3N1 ONWW 

In the Hebrew translation, 

nrannm rronn tA ? “i rfryon nm nVjnm ron but rnw *vonrr 
nxnprr by • 

Cassel translates“ Where the speech inclines toward the ‘ resting’ (conso¬ 
nant ?) this peculiarity, namely, the fixed uniformity of sound, assists the reading 
considerably.” According to Hirschfeld:—“ Then the speech comes to a rest and 
has attained this advantage, namely euphony or fluency in reading.” The same 
misconception is common to the otherwise differing translations. The Arabic 
hEbx , Hebrew man is translated “ similarity of sound.” The word in real¬ 
ity is to be understood in the same way as in a preceding sentence (1. 17) aba 

nitn&bb ttrrroo hsbubb nyjn Tfrx wrrf? yin -idm wn • 

The Chaber says this (II. 74):—“By the application of the Arabic metre to 
Hebrew we destroy the natural tendency of our language, which is intended to 
unite more closely those who speak it, whilst through this artificial metre we 
make it a source of division and confusion.” This sense, which again was not 
recognized (Cassel:—“ we spoil the nature of our language, which is founded 
upon unisonous tone, and produce discordHirschfeld almost literally the same) 
is evident in the continuation of the conversation. “ How is this to be understood,” 
asks the king (II. 75), “ that is, in what respect is it the nature of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage to encourage unity ?” whereupon the Chaber responds (76):—“ Have you 
not seen how a hundred people read the Holy Scriptures as if they were but one 
man, how they stop at the same moment, and resume at the same instant ?” The 

king answers (77), that he has observed this and never seen the like among the 

* 

Arabians or Persians. “But,” says he, “how did the language acquire this 
power,” Mim 4,1(1 bow does the metre destroy it? Thereupon 

the Chaber replies, first (78) with the sentence given above that through the 
phonetic peculiarity of the Hebrew the pause has come into the language* and 
the language has in consequence gained (read uksibS) this advantage, (ppjpf 
rfris'm namely the possibility of unisonous recitation, and the encourage- 

* DrSdSr is the object of RJ, [OO^R the subject. 
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ment of concert reading.” This is a literal translation of the passage which was 
more freely described above. 

How the before mentioned result is produced from the cause given by 
Jehuda Halevi, can be set forth as follows. Because the speech, through the 
partiality for syllables and words ending in “ resting ” consonants, and the pro¬ 
hibition of a continued series of short open syllables, is obliged to pause at short 
intervals, it becomes possible, by a unisonous recitation, which pays attention 
to the frequent points of rest, to acquire perfect harmony in reading, and this 
peculiaritity in effects promotes recitation in unison, and there produces closer 

unity between man and man (HS^X » mSH)- 

The second point, which like the other two has mainly in view the contrast 

with the Arabic, calls attention to the wealth of vowels in the Hebrew language, 

as also the part which vowels play in the distinction of word-forms. 

6. The Hebrew Vowels. 

The pronounciation of the vowels in Hebrew can be divided in three ways: 
Closing, (scil. of the mouth), opening, and breaking (violently drawing apart); upon 
further subdivision we find the following vowels. I. 1. The great closing, or 
Qameg. I. 2. The medium closing or H61em. 3. The little closing or Sureq. II. 
4. The great opening or Pattah. The little opening or Segol. III. 6. The great 

“ drawing apart” or Sere. 7. The small drawing apart or Hireq. The §'wa can 

* • 

be pronounced in each of these ways according to the rules laid down for it; it 
designates vowel pronunciation pure and simple, without any addition which 
would require a “resting” sound after it (II. 80, p. 130sq. Cassel, p. 182sqq.).* 
The seven Hebrew vowels (the seven kings) which differ one from the other 
in the Massoretic punctuation, have already been traced back by Abulwalidt to 
three main vowels. He designates them by their Hebrew’ names, p1£J, pin » 

nna- These are the “ mothers, roots ” (TWHOK. I 7WK) of the vowels, the 

others are the “daughters, branches.” Jehuda Halevi acts logically, and indeed 
more correctly, in not bringing forward three of the seven vowels as principal vow- 
els. He mentions, as “ directions ” (JIXiU) of the “ movement ” in vowel pronun¬ 
ciation, the three different methods of mouth-formations which he designates by 

the three Arabic words (nDV . rinnfl , idd) and under which he classifies all 
the seven vowels. Herein he agrees with Abulwalid, but differs materially with 
him in regard to the vowels of the first class, for, according to Abulwalid, Sureq 

ranks above Holem, and this above Qame^; our author names them in the follow- 

* 

ing order Qameg, Holem, §ureq. This difference is explained by the fact that 
Abulwalid proceeds from the closed mouth, and therefore gives the first place to 

* Cf. also III. 81 (p. 180; Cassel, p. 238), where Jehuda diseusses the oral tradition of vowel 
pronunciation and that which was afterwards fixed by signs, 
t In Takrlb w a task 11, v. Derenbourg, Opuscules, p. 275. 
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Sureq (u) and also considers this the main vowel of its class; next comes Holem 
(o) which is produced by a somewhat less forcible closing, and then the Qame$ 
(a) which approaches closely to Pattah. Jehuda Halevi, on the contrary, takes 
into consideration the size of the opened mouth during the pronunciation of the 
vowel. Therefore Qame$ is assigned the first place, Holem the second, and Sureq 
the third. Only thus is there any meaning in his designations “ Great,” u Me¬ 
dium,” “ Little.” There is no question here of quantity, even in a relative sense, 
as Cassel would have us think.* Abraham Ibn Esra in the beginning of his 
Zachoth adopts the view of Abulwalid, and also the theory of the parallel to the 
three principal vowels in the three elementary movements of the world (upward, 
downward, roundabout),t but he makes the leading vowel of the first class not 
Sureq, but Holem. 

In the Hebrew alphabet the letters ♦ 1K occupy the first rank, because they 
designate the vowel pronunciation without which the other letters would be sound¬ 
less. They are, one might say, the souls which give life to the other letters. The 
$$ and ft belong to the A-group of vowels, the 1 to the O-group, the * to the 
I-group,t (p. 230, Cassel p. 303). Since pf and belong first of all to the long 
Qame$, this vowel was not reckoned in the O-group but in the A-group.{ The 
symbol of soul and body, for the relations of vowel and consonant has been adopted 
in Z6har.ll 

What Jehuda Halevi says in the first place about the pronunciation of the 
§*wa is the substance of the well known traditional rules for pronouncing the 
£'wa mobile , which are already found in Aharon b. Asher. The second part of the 
remark means that after the neither a final consonant nor a mater lectionis 
is permitted. 

4 

7. The three Stages of Word-formation. 

1. By contemplating every separate word and each of its letters, without re¬ 
gard to the influence produced on its pronunciation by the connection in which it 
is placed, that is to say, without regard to connection and pause, long and short 
words etc., one obtains a knowledge of the laws by which the word in the first 
stage of its formation is pronounced. This first formation , nJDfl) shows 
the vowels in their original, unchanged use and the §*wa without Ga’ja (Methegh).U 

* See Cassel’s translation, p. 183. “The great Qameg,” “ the medium Qame$ ” etc. is not cor¬ 
rect. The pop of Ibn Tlbbon is not a vowel name, but like the Arabic original flOV. descrip¬ 
tive of the form of mouth used in the pronunciation of the three vowels, which belong here. 

t See Abraham Ibn Esra als Orammatiker p. 61 sq. 

t As to how the letters of prolongation (moires lectionis) belong to the Individual vowels, J. H. 
explains in the leading paragraph (II. 80) of this discussion. 

S See Cassel, p. 183. 

H See Kaufmann, Oeschichte der AttributenUhre p. 174; Abr. Ibn Esra als Orammatiker p. 31; 
Revue des Etudes Juives XXII. 225. 

Y At one point he designates these more definitely thus: pflSlO jOoSlO p. 1321.10. 

It is thus the “ natural" form of the word. 
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2. In the second stage the pronunciation of the separate word is often changed 
relative to the euphony in connecting the expressions and in the connection of 
speech. 

3. The third stage is the sentence as it is to be read with accentuation, 
whereby the pronunciation often becomes different from the first two stages (II. 
80 p. 132,11. 16-23, Cassel, p. 185). 

By the above definitions Jehuda Halevi gives distinctly the outlines of his 
peculiar theory, by which he contemplates the pronunciation of the Hebrew word 
in the three-fold stages, as word-individual; as member of the syntactically con¬ 
nected sentence; as part of the unity of a verse provided with Massoretic accen¬ 
tuation. From the point of view of these three stages, he tries to explain in a 
very fine and intellectual manner, a series of remarkable phenomena in the domain 
of the science of Hebrew word-formation, and to trace them back to a uniform 
principle. With regard to these phenomena produced by the Massoretic punctu¬ 
ation, he says at the end of his definitions (p. 138,1. 4):* The founder of this sub¬ 
tile science (the Massoretic punctuation) hinted at many secrets still, which are 
hidden from us, but which we have in part found out, by suggesting to us the 
true sense of Bible passages through niceties of punctuation. Yet Jehuda Halevi 
only mentions, as an example of the exegetical significance of the Massoretic 
punctuation, the already discussed example (Eccl. 3:21). In general it 

is only on grammatical details that Jehuda Halevi throws light, and some of these 
may be cited here as illustrations of his peculiar theory of the three stages. 

1) . From the rules of the vowels (132, 3-16), the one concerning Pattab and 
Segol must be mentioned. Pattab and Segol are not followed in the first stage by 
a “ resting ” letter of prolongation, while the second stage prolongs them, either 
because serving as support for the pronunciation (the accent of the word falling 
on them) or because they have an accent themselves or stand in pause. In mod¬ 
ern terminology the rule would read thus. Pattah and Segol are by nature short 
vowels, in the second stage they become long. 

2) . The verbal-form presents a pronunciation contrary to that of the 
vowels of their two syllables, leaving the first syllable with the long vowel Qames 
unaccented, while the second syllable with the short vowel Pat tab ls pronounced 
with a prolongation on account of the accent. In the vowels, we recognize the 
first stage; in the pronunciation necessitated by the speech, the second stage. 
That the prolongation of the second syllable of is due only to tone, not to a 

tL T 

quiescent weak letter, is seen in such cases as * (Gen. 20:5), where on 

account of the short, accented little word on which the verb rests, the latter re¬ 
mains in the first stage and the first syllable is accented, (p. 134,1. 5-8). 

* “ A glorifying 1 of this wonderful science” v. c. HI. 32. 

*3 
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3). The noun-forms of the type prolong the first syllable although it 

« t* • 

* “ • 

contains Segol. This remarkable fact we will understand, when we consider that, 
if the first syllable were not prolonged, the second one would have to be. This 
would have produced the strange fact that between the Segol of the second sylla¬ 
ble and its ending consonant a quiescent weak letter would have been inserted. 
On the other hand, the natural place for the prolongation (the accent) is on the 
first syllable, where the Segol stands in an open syllable, as the form 
thereby answers to a combination |0, not , and even through the 

change of the Segol into Qameg required by the pause, there would result a 

JC) (134, 23-28, 

136, 1-2).* 


word-form answering to the likewise normal combination •w 


4). It is remarkable that nouns like 7V&VD HJPO * * n tho status 

• « I • * 

• I • 


► * • 

• * 


• ♦ 


absolutus , have the Segol in the second syllable, but Sere in the status constructus 


and 


t 


We 


understand this when we consider that the J"J i the quiescent third radical of these 
word-forms is to be considered as not existing, so that the above words ought to 
be written without ft and therefore the preceding letter is pronounced with the 
lesser vowel, the Segol. t But the Segol becomes Sere when the necessity arises 
of bringing forward the third radical j"f, as for instance in rrono, p’trrp 

yynj I'TtpP ( 136 ’ 21 ’ 27 >- 


8. The Pronunciation of DTltT 

ft ft 

« • 

When Jehuda Halevi, so relates his pupil, Salomon Ibn Parchon,U came to 
Africa, he heard everybody pronounce the word as if it were . 

ft f* ft M • ft ft 

™ • • • 

He, as well as his companion, Abraham Ibn Esra were surprised at this peculi¬ 
arity, but found after due consideration that this pronunciation of the above men¬ 
tioned numeral was quite justifiable. Jehuda Halevi explained it in the following 

way: since DW was derived from the masculine D’JtP and the J in the root 

• — • * * * 

# • 

of this numeral had been replaced by the DagheS in the there had to be heard 

a vowel** (like J<) before the vowelless {J?, because otherwise the could not 

• • 

have been pronounced with a Daghes as the letters jl £) D T J D after the 
(mobile) have to be aspirated. This pronunciation 0*11 tPK answers to the rule 

ft mm m ft ft 


* By the side of the supposed forms Sj? 9 the corresponding anomalous combination would 

be SKjr Lp9 • 

t n9K¥K means both. 

% About Segol it Is said on a similar occasion, p. 130,1.12, RlSofi niOinSK iTIRS (be. 
cause it is the vowel occupying the least space). 

8 This must be, as is plain, the correct reading not niPJJD, HR1D or DR1D, DlgrpD as the 

latter form does not exist. 

I The closing words of this passage defy any attempt at explanation nDVRSK Uy Dip' 1 ? 
DffjHD D*OD -9 riDB^R DKpD. 

1 Mafybereth Hearukh, ed. Stern, Introd. 4 c. 

** In Ibn Parchon designated by the form R'JU. 


# 
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by which in words like DDD3H (^ 8 * 29:16) (Job 29:13) j"Q*y the third 

• • • v ^ • • • * • • 

• * « 1 • « 

letter is pronounced with Daghe§, since it follows a “ resting ” consonant, with 
the exception of a few examples fixed by the Massora. Therefore ought 

• j- : 

not to be read because then the word would be joined to the root firi£^ 

to drink, (cf. HilL? from Gen. 24:18).* This is the argument of Jehuda 

• • a 

Halevi as it may be understood from the rather confused representation of Ibn 
Parchon. Ibn Esra, who on this occasion is mentioned as acquiescing in the rea¬ 
son for this pronunciation, afterward refuted it.f 

♦ * 

9. The Meaning of the Accents. 

The aim of the language is: To cause the thoughts and feelings bred in the 
soul of the speaker to penetrate the soul of the listener. This aim can only be 
reached perfectly by verbal conversation on account of the advantage which it 
has over written communication. For oral speech has the most varied expedients 
at its disposal. The stopping at a pause, the lingering on parts of speech 
which belong together, the modulation of tone, motions of the hands, and 
expression of the eye in sentences of admiration, interrogation, narration, 
promise, threat or prayer, as well as movements (gesticulations) for which 
there is no verbal equivalent.]: The speaker often makes great use of the 
motions of the eyes, the eye-brows, the whole head and the hands in order to 
express anger or good will, humility or pride in differing degrees. Along with 
that, which remains of the language of the biblical scriptures, has been preserved 
an ingeniously devised method, peculiar to them, which makes known the mani¬ 
fold contents of speech and takes the place of the above mentioned auxiliaries of 
verbal speech. These are the Massoretic accents (D’Oj/tD) with which the Holy 
Scriptures are read. By them pause and connection are alike depicted, through 
them question and answer, command and desire, eagerness and indifference, com¬ 
mencement of speech and conclusion, are separated from each other .i One could 
write whole volumes on this subject. (II. 72, p. 127, cf. Cassel p. 171 sq.) Salo¬ 
mon Ibn Parchon says in connection with the discussions on Arabic prosody to be 
mentioned in the following paragraph and quite in the spirit of the above expla¬ 
nation : “ We have in our language a means by which the reader can distinguish 
surprise, threat, entreaty, confusion, question, act. For example compare the 

. * The words of Ibn Parchon D'n )D2 firm HQOD Htt miTT Ipini are in need 

of a little correction, either DpTHI means * he confirmed the African Jews in their pronuncia¬ 
tion’ or 'mirr is object, and the subject of lpiru would be 'DVRl HD3 (not riD33) that is: 

* several reasons confirmed R. Jehuda in this.* 
t See Abraham Ibn Esra als Qrammatticer , p. 66. 

t The words fljhid^R HTMp *lXpn (Ibn Tibbon nOHPfln DHD mXpDff) 

Cassel translates “By which ordinary speech can be shortened.” Hirschfeld “without which 
the external visible speech would not be sufficient.” Both are incorrect. 

9 KirDK and (Pl^nfin and rniH) really mean subjeot and predicate in the nominal 
sente noe. 
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question in Ex. 17:7; the perplexity indicated by the accent on HOnon*! ’ ^ en * 
19:16; the entreaty in Ex. 5:15; rebuke Num. 23:19, and thus thou recognizest 
the rest of these modes of speech by the accent of the Bible passages, as if the 
prophet stood before thee and spake to thee face to face.” 


10. The Arabic Meter and the Hebrew Language. 

A language in which the manifold feelings and affections are to be expressed 
by the means mentioned in the above paragraph, must without doubt refuse the 


metrical form 


metrical speech can only be recited 


proper meter) and has to be connected where according to the sentiment, a separa¬ 
tion ought to take place; interrupted, where the speech should continue; hence, 
if the expression be metrical, great care is necessary to avoid such offenses against 
the sense, (p. 128, Cassel, 173 sq.) 

The use of the meter in the Hebrew not only destroys the manner of expres¬ 
sion which adapts itself to the contents and is founded on the nature of the lan¬ 
guage, but also breaks the fundamental phonetic laws on which rests its fitness 
for producing unity (see above). 

The use of the foreign meter is an act of sinful deviation from the truth and 
of the opposition to the laws of the holy language. The foreign meter trans¬ 
gresses in the first place the law of the Hebrew language, in accordance with 
which two “resting” letters can stand together; the difference between the 
accentuation of the ultima and the penultima would be obliterated ;f is 

f T • IT 

pronounced like rpOJt ? nOtf occupies the same rank as * HQiN would 

xtx i Tx i x j* # 

be like • In the meter one does not distinguish between PfOB*) 


• • 


the perfect tense and the future consecutive (♦fOt£^))* In Pijut (i. e. the 


j* 


older synagogical poetry with rhyme but without meter), there is sufficient 
opportunity for the use of a poetical form without the transgression of the laws 
of the language. 

Yet with the adoption of meter the same thing has happened to us, as hap¬ 
pened to our fathers when the words of censure in Ps. 106:35 were uttered. “ They 
were mingled among the heathens and learned their works.” (II. 74, 78, pp. 128, 

p. 175, 179). This condemnation of the new Hebrew prosody derived 


Cassel 


Arabic, sounds forth as a confession 


Indeed we learn from 


mon Ibn Parchon4 that Jehuda Halevi vowed never to write any more metrical 
poems *, he said that the metrical poet only follows the meter and makes equiva¬ 
lent, words like and > HOIK &nd HOIK • What Ibn Parchon 


* The king remarks on this subject “ In reality the preference granted to euphony ought to 
be displaced by that founded on the oontents of the speech. For prosody delights the ear, but 
the Massoretie system pleases the mind. 

tjnSn. S’jtSd . 

1 1. e. p. 6b. 
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says just above on this subject, seems likewise to be derived from the remarks of 
Jebuda Halevi. Some of it is also to be found in the passage of Kuzari just 
reproduced. He says: for this reason (on account of the law mentioned in the 
first part by Jehuda Halevi, that in Hebrew, three “ active ” consonants can fol¬ 
low each other only exceptionally); the Israelites, before they mingled with the 
Arabs and learned their works* had no artistic poetryt with rhyme and meter; 
for the holy language is not like the other languages. If rhyme and meter had 
been appropriate to Hebrew, it would have been used by the old writers of the 
Psalms. What we are able to do with our little capacity and knowledge of the 
language, David and Solomon would certainly have done, yet in the Bible we find 
no rhymed or metrical verse. If the Hebrew language had been adapted to the 
forms of poetry, the old poets of Israel would certainly have used them earlier 
than any other nation of the world, t 

Already more than a century and a half before Jehuda Halevi’s criticism of 
the new Hebrew meter, it had been made the object of a similar attack based on 
practical reasons. The pupils of Men ahem b. Saruk in a written controversy with 
Dunasch b. Labrat, devoted their first chapter to a very elaborate proof of this 
thesis, that it is not allowable to use the Arabic meter in the Hebrew language.§ 
Dunasch, if not the first who introduced Arabic prosody into Hebrew poetry was 
without doubt the one who introduced it into Spain. How little success the pro¬ 
test of the pupils of Menahem had against this innovation they themselves fur¬ 
nish evidence in their written controversy. They use in the poetical parts of their 
work the meter they repudiate and, indeed, as they themselves say, to show their 
opponent that they understood the easy art of verse meter as well as he. It is a 
tragical fact that he who had raised this art to the pinnacle of perfection, pro¬ 
nounced at the end of his brilliant career the same condemnation against it, with 
which the introduction of the metrical art into Hebrew poetry had been accom¬ 
panied. 

January, 1892. 

* DTVBTDD noVl D*Pp is an application of the Psalm verses quoted by 

Jehuda Halevi as well as a play upon the verb “ to mingle ” and the name of the Arabians. 

t Ibn Parchon here makes use of the expression ['DVD in a larger sense than Jehuda Halevi 
in the above passage DVD. 

X That Jehuda Halevi did not completely abstain from the use of the artistic medium in his 
later poems, Kaufmann tries to prove. See his paper (Breslau, 1877) p. 46. 

8 8. G. Stern Liber Responsionum (Vienna, 1870) p. 10-29. 

[Translated by A. S. Carrier.] 
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THE VOWEL-POINTS CONTROVERSY IN THE XVI. AND 

XVII. CENTURIES. 

By Rev. B. Pick, Ph. D., 

Allegheny, Pa. 

The Old Testament was originally written in Hebrew, but the Hebrew char 
acter which appears in all existing Hebrew MSS. and printed editions, is not that 
which was always used. Another character was employed before the present. A 
change was made in the forms of the letters. They were wholly altered from 
their first condition. The so-called square character—such as we have it now— 
was introduced by Ezra as tradition has it, and the text prepared in these charac¬ 
ters consisted only of consonants and had nothing of those ornaments of the 
letters as we now find them in our editions. These ornaments of the letters con¬ 
sisting of signs, points and strokes, partly below, partly above, partly within the 
text were the work of the so-called Massorites, and our text is therefore called the 
Massoretic text. The preparation of the Massoretic, or standard text, was com¬ 
menced at a very early period and was finally settled in the eleventh century, and 
thus it happens that all extant MSS. and printed editions present one and the 
same text. But it was not always so. A comparison of our present Hebrew text 
with the Samaritan Pentateuch and with the Alexandrian version shows that 
other versions were current in the pre-christian period, for otherwise we cannot ac¬ 
count for the variations found in the Samaritan when compared with the Hebrew, 
in the Greek when compared with the Samaritan, in the Hebrew when compared 
with both. “ And these variations’’ as Dillman observes, “ are not to be set down 
to the charge of carelessness or willfulness on the part of the Hellenistic Jews 
and Samaritans, as was the old opinion, but are explained by the less weight then 
put upon exact uniformity of the text, and the existence of the mistakes in current 
copies. And when the Septuagint and the Samaritan Pentateuch agree in good 
readings, and still oftener in bad ones, against the Massoretic text, we are to con¬ 
clude that these readings were spread by many copies current among the Palestine 
Jews, and are therefore not to look upon them as offensive, or thoroughly unreli¬ 
able.” The Massoretic text was not known to the Talmud, i. e. as far as vowels 
and accents are concerned, nor to Jerome who translated from an unvowelled 
text *, and the unpointed synagogue rolls of the present day are survivals of an¬ 
cient custom. Upon what principles the work of the Massorites was done, w’e are 
not able to say, but it must be admitted that the text which they present is the 
best and most reliable, although not absolutely correct. The similarity of letters 
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would easily lead to a mistaken reading, and the Talmud (Shabbath fol. 103, col. 2) 
calls attention to a number of letters which must not be interchanged. From the 
Talmud we also learn many other things which are interesting in pther respects. 
According to the Talmud, the Pentateuch contains 5,888 verses, the Psalms 8 
more, and Chronicles 8 less. We call this computation the Babylonian, because 
the Talmud was the outcome of the learning of the Babylonian Jews. But the 
Massoretic work Dxkdvke ha-Teamim (ed. by Baer and Strack, Leipzig 1879) counts 
the verses in the Pentateuch 5,845, in the Prophets 9,294 and in the Hagiographa 
8,064, so that the famous Jewish critic Norzi in his commentary on Levit. vm. 
8 expresses his surprise at the difference between the Talmud and the Massorah, 
and hopes that Elijah the Tishbite will make everything clear. 

The various readings so frequently found in the margins and footnotes of our 

Hebrew Bibles known as K'ri and K'thibh i. e. read and written; K'thibh w'lo 

* 

K'ri i. e. written but not read; K*rl w'lo K'tbibb i. e. read but not written, the 
Talmud (Nedarim fol. 37, col. 2) traces back to Moses on Sinai. According to the 
Massorah as printed in the first Rabbinic Bible, the sum total of K‘ris and 
K'tbibbs, occurring in the Bible, is 1,359; but the number is larger, as may be 
seen from table vui. appended to the several parts of the Hebrew Bible edited by 
Baer and Delitzsch. 

The Talmud mentions instances in which the scribes removed a superfluous 
v’ which has crept into the text and which e. g. has been erroneously prefixed to 
a char in Gen. xviii. 5; xxiv. 55; Num. xxxi. 2. But upon examining the an¬ 
cient versions we find that the Samaritan, Syriac, Septuagint and the Jerusalem 
Targum still have the ancient reading v’achar. This removal is called 4 ittur 
Soferim.’ 

In the most ancient Jewish writings, such as MechUta (a commentary on Ex¬ 
odus, first probably compiled about 90 A. D.), Sifri (a commentary on Numbers 
and Deuteronomy, compiled by Bab 219-247 A. D.), Tanchuma (a commentary on 
the Pentateuch, compiled by Tanchuma ben-Abba, who flourished about 440 
A. D.) mention is made of the tikkune Soferim or “ emendations of the scribes,” 
according to which eighteen alterations were introduced into the text, in order to 
remove anthropomorphisms and other infelicities of expression. 

From these few statements it will be evident that our Massoretic text can 
neither claim absolute completeness nor infallibility, as was held by the Buxtorfs 
and their party, in the interest of the then prevalent views of inspiration. In 
order to ascertain the true text, we must make use of such critical helps which 
lead to that end, for as Canon Cheyne (Prophecies of Isaiah (3d ed.) vol. II., p. 240) 
observes: “ the true spiritual meaning of the Scriptures can only be reached 
through the door of the letter, and the nearer we approach to a correct reading of 
the text, the more vivid will be our apprehension of the sacred truths which it 
conveys.” The controversy whose history we give in the following pages has 
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yielded good fruits. It was a hard struggle, but the truth prevailed. And says 
the late Prof. Delitzsch in the introduction to his last edition of Genesis: “ to 
give up traditional views which cannot stand the test of truth, is a sacred duty, a 
part of the fear of God.” 

After these introductory remarks we proceed to give the history of the con¬ 
troversy . 

The study of Hebrew was cultivated but very little in the Christian Church 
in the centuries preceding the Reformation. Of the earlier writers 44 the name of 
Jerome stands out conspicuously, alike upon the roll of his predecessors and of 
his successors, until the time of the Reformation, as by far the most distinguished, 
perhaps the only Christian, writer of antiquity who was qualified to make an in¬ 
dependent use of his Hebrew acquirements, and to whom the whole Christian 
Church will ever owe an inestimable debt of gratitude for the preservation of so 
large a portion of the results of Origen’s labors and still more for that unrivalled 
and imperishable work which has been not inaptly described as having 4 remained 
for eight centuries the bulwark of Western Christianity.’ ,?1 Since Jerome stud¬ 
ied the Hebrew ex professo, he is the most important witness as to the state of the 
Hebrew text during the fourth and fifth centuries. From his writings it is obvi¬ 
ous that Jerome was unacquainted with the present vowel-signs, for he never 
mentions them, and whenever he has occasion to describe words, he describes 
them according to the consonants alone. His usual expressions, accordingly, are 
scribitur and scriptum, legitur and lectum— the former two referring to the letters, 
the latter two to the pronunciation—and the contrast implied indicating that 
while the consonants were written, the vowels were supplied by traditional usage. 
With this is connected the remark, that the 44 same word,” i. e. the same letters 
(idem verbum or sermo iisdem Uteris scriptus) might be read ( legi) —that is pro¬ 
nounced, and consequently understood (intelligi)— in various ways, according to 
the connection (pro qualitate loci or locorum , pro consequential prout locus et ordo 
flagitaverint) , or according to the judgment of the reader (pro arbitrio legentis, 
voluntate lectorum ), or the vernacular of the country (pro varietate regionum); and, 
on the contrary, two words (utrumque verbum as to signification), were written 
with the same letters. Such words he calls ambiguous (ambigua), and this pecu¬ 
liarity of the Hebrew mode of writing its ambiguity (ambiguitas sermonis ). 2 


1 Cf. art. Hebrew Leamino in Smith and Wane Diet, of Christian Biography. 

* Epist. 125 ad Damasum: “ Idem sermo et iisdem literis scriptus diversas apud eos et voces 
et intellegentias habet, c. c. pastores et amatores iisdem literis scribuntur Res AXn Jod Mem (D'JH): 
sed pastores rolm leguntur, amatores relm.—Isa. ix. 7 031): apud Hebraeos 131 quod per tres 


literas consonantes scribitur, DaUth , Beth , Res; pro locorum qualitate si legutur dabar, • ver¬ 
bum’ slgnlflcat; si deher , ‘ mortem et pestilentiamand Jer. ix. 21 031) verbum Hebrmlcum 

♦ 

quod tribus literis, Daleth, Beth, Res, scribitur—‘ vocales’ enim in medio non habet pro conse¬ 
quents et legentis arbitrio si legatur dabar 1 sermonem’ slgnlflcat, si deber * mortem,’ 6i dabbtr 
* loquere.’—Isa. 11. 22 (71D3) verbum Hebraicum vel vxfjupa dicitur i. e. excelsum vel certe in quo, 


et iisdem lltteris scribitur Beth etc., ac pro locorum qualitate si voluerimus legere ‘In quo* dici- 
us bammeh sin autem ‘excelsum’ bamah.— Isa. xv. 7 (D^lpm. xxl. 13 (31p); Jer. xvil. 9 (tSHlK 


4 
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It is from such ambiguity that he mainly derives the numerous “ deviations 
and mistakes of the older translators”—especially of the Seventy—and excuses 
(ambiguitate deceptt) -,” 1 he blames them however for inconsequence, by translating 
one word occurring in the same connection in two passages differently, or where 
their version does violence to the letters, or interchanges words whose letters have 
no similarity to one another. 

In giving his own version from the Hebrew, he appears sometimes undecided 
which is the right reading, and gives the deviations of former translators without 
making known his own j udgment. Occasionally he indicates his opinion by melius 
or magis , as if one reading were more probable than another, because better suited 
to the connexion. Such cases however are the exceptions, for he is usually 
decided, and where he does give the grounds of his decision, he rests his exposi¬ 
tion on these sources: a, he is often guided by the connexion alone; b, the au¬ 
thority of his better predecessors, particularly Symmachus 2 and Theodotion , 8 per¬ 
haps the majority of them in opposition to the Septuagint, determines him •, c, 
above all, the authority of the Jewish rabbins by whom he was instructed (Jewish 
tradition) guided his translations. 

Since Ilupfeld has collected a number of passages from Jerome’s writings in 
illustration of what has been stated above we refer to his essay l. c. p. 83 sq. 

The result of our investigation, as far as Jerome is concerned, is a purely neg¬ 
ative one. 4 

The next authority for examination is the Talmud, that Jewish cyclopaedia, 
which contains all and everything. But in this work, also, we have no trace of writ¬ 
ten vowel-signs or accents, as some have supposed, nor does it contain even the in¬ 
cipient features of a written vowel system. The formulas, so frequently occurring 
in the Talmud “ read not so but so,” or “ there is a reason for decision according 
to the mikrah and the massorah,” have often been quoted as a proof that in the 

enosch et anusch ); Hos. xi. 10 (D'D maim et miam); Mtcb. vii. 12 OIXD) de Tyro and munitior. The 
same may also be said of tbe letter which is everywhere regarded as one letter and Is pro¬ 
nounced either 8 or eh. Thus Hab. ill. 4 verbum Dt? pro qualitate loei et p omit (D&) intelligltur 

et ibi (DE7); Oen. xli.29 (p3E7) et juramentum (n#ptf) et septem et satietae et abundamiia 

(JOE?) prout locus et ordo flagltaverlnt, potest intelligi." Cf. Hupfeld, Kritische BeleucMuny 

in Studien u. Kritikcn 1830 p. 81 sq. 

1 Isa. xxiv.23 (HID 1 ? — H’SH) pro.luna et. sol LXX. transtulerunt laterem et murum. 

t t I r • 

Quae autem crroris causa sit sequent!a, verba monstrabunt: sol lingua hebraioa dicitur hamma , 
luna lebana. In praesente loco igitur LXX. pro luna etc. transtulerunt laterem hebr. lebcna 

(HID 1 ?) ‘verb! ambiguitate decepti;* rursum pro hamma posuerunt homa (nori).—Isa. xxv. 6 

(JVV3): quareLXX. pro ‘invio’ vel ‘slti* verterunt fn Sion: ‘error persplouus est ob similitu- 

dinem verb!’ Sajon et Sion , quod lisdem signatur elementls (cf. xxxil. 2).—Hos. xiil. 8 quaerlmus 
quare LXX. pro fumario , quod Theodotion Kaizvodoxov, locustas lnterpretati sunt. Apud He- 

braeos ‘locusta’ et ‘fumarium’ lisdem Uteris scribitur Aleph etc., quod si legatur arbe loousta 

dicitur, si arobba f umarlum. Cf. also Amos Hi. 11 on *)¥ (LXX. and Aquila T vpoq — IX) and iv. 

18 on ’int? — HD , as given by Hupfeld, l. c., p. 83. 

* See my art. s. v. in McCUntock and Strong's Cyclopaedia. 

* See my art. s. v. ibidem. 

* Cf. Hupfeld in Studien und KrUiken, 1833. % 
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time of the Talmud the text of the Scripture had been firmly settled in respect of 
the vowels no less than of the consonants. But this is a mistake. The formula 
“ read not so, but so,” relates solely to fanciful and playful changes of words in 
the text, so that witty applications may be made of them. Thus e. g. read not 

“ thy sons,” but thy builders;” or read not “ and prepare,” but 
05^1 “ and there,” etc. It furnishes no proof that the Talmud recognizes written 

t : * 

vowel-marks. The formula “ there is a reason for decision according to the mikrah 
and the massorah” is used when two Talmudic doctors, disputing, base their differ¬ 
ent opinions on the same word in the text, but according to a different reading of 
it, the one being called mikrah, i. e. ecclesiastical or canonical reading; the other 
massorah, i. e. apocryphal or assumed one. The opposition between the two re¬ 
corded in the Talmud shows that written vowel-signs were then unknown. Both 
refer to the vocalization, but in such a way as proves an unvowelled text, afford¬ 
ing scope for interpretations deviating from the established pronunciation. Noth¬ 
ing can be adduced from the Talmud to prove the existence of the vowel-points; 
they are post-Talmudic and belong to a period posterior to the Talmud, since the 
treatise Sopherim, 1 whose redaction belongs to the ninth century, knows nothing 
of the vowels. 

From what has been said, it is evident that Jerome knew no vowel-points, 
any more than the Talmud, and that the Alexandrian translators did not 
use a vocalized text. The Hebrew vocalization was, no doubt, suggested by 

t 

the example of the Arabian, or more probably the Syriac writing; but, though it is 
analogous to that of the kindred languages, it is considerably richer and more 
elaborate. When the Hebrew vocalization was introduced, has long been a mat¬ 
ter of uncertainty and dispute. According to a statement on a scroll of the law, 
which may have been in Susa from the eighth century, Moses the punctuator was 
the first who, in order to facilitate the reading of the Scriptures for his pupils, 
added vowels to the consonants, a practice in which he was followed by his son 
Judah, the corrector or reviser. These were the beginnings of a full system of 
Hebrew points, the completion of which has by tradition been associated with the 
name of the Karaite Acha or Achai of Irak, living about 550, and which comprised 
the vowels and accents, dagesk and rapheh, K'ri and Knhibh . It was, from its 
local origin, called the Babylonian or Assyrian system, or the Eastern system. 
The peculiarity of this system consists in having signs of a different shape to rep¬ 
resent the vowels. Another peculiarity of this system is that the vowels are 
almost uniformly placed above the letters. It is therefore designated the superltn- 

1 Sopherim is the title of a Talmudic treatise, consisting of 21 chapters, and divided into three 
parts, the first of which has given the title Sopherim to the whole treatise. Part first, compris¬ 
ing ohs. i.-v. f contains directions for the copyist of the holy writings; part second, comprising 
chs. vi.-ix., contains the Massoretic part of the book; part third, comprising chs. x.-xxi., treats 
of the laws for the public reading in general and of the holy days. On the Talmud in general, 
see my art. s. v. in MCclintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia. 
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eary system, and is best exhibited in the Prophetarum Posteriorum Codex Babylo- 
nicus Petropolitanus (ed. H. St rack, Petropoli 1876). 

Almost simultaneously with these endeavors, the scholars of Palestine, espe¬ 
cially of Tiberias, worked in the same direction, and here rabbi Mocha, 1 a disciple 
of Anan the Karaite, and his son Moses fixed upon another system of vocalization 
(about 570) distinguished as that of Tiberias and the Palestinian, or Western sys¬ 
tem. It is far more complete and extensive, and exhibits more sharply the nice¬ 
ties of the traditional pronunciation and intonation of the text than the Babylo¬ 
nian system, with which it competed, and was ultimately adopted by all the Jews. 
Even the Karaites, in spite of their antagonism to the rabbanites, at least, in 957 
A. D., abandoned the older signs and adopted the Palestinian system of vocal¬ 
ization. 

Thus much for the origin of the vowel-points, which during the 16th and 
17th centuries were the cause of the fiercest controversy that agitated the republic 
of learning. Some centuries before, the dispute about the antiquity and origin of 
the Hebrew vowels commenced, and their authority was questioned. As early as 
the 9th century, Natronai H. ben Hilai, who was gaon or spiritual head of the 
academy in Sora (859-869), in reply to the question whether it is lawful to put the 
points to the synagogal scrolls of the Pentateuch, distinctly declared that “ since 
the law, as given to Moses on Sinai, had no points, and the points are non Sinaitic 
(i. e. sacred), having been invented by the sages, and put down as signs for the 
reader; and, moreover, since it is prohibited to us to make any additions from 
our own cogitations, lest we transgress the command 4 Ye shall not add 5 etc. 
(Deut. iv. 2); hence we must not put the points to the scrolls of the law.” 2 

Such being the historical evidence, it is indeed surprising that the antiquity 
of the vowel-points should have been defended not only by Jews, but also by 
Christians and cause one of the fiercest controversies, to which a German Jewish 
scholar Elias Levita (f 1549) gave the greatest impulse. Up to the time of Levita, 
the opinion prevailed in the synagogue, that the vowel-points were either given to 
Adam in Paradise, or communicated to Moses on Mount Sinai, 3 or were fixed by 
Ezra and the so-called Great Synagogue. 4 This view was deemed all the more 

1 See Pinsker, LVcute Kadmonioth (Vienna 1860) p. 62, appendix; Graetz, QcschichU der Juden 
vol. V. t p. 552; FQrst, Qeschichte dcs Kartierthum* 1.15 sq.. 134 sq. 

* The original Is quoted by Luzzatto in Kerem Chtmed III, 200 from the Vltry Maohsor, or a 
ritual of the synagogue of Vltry, in France, compiled about 1100 by Rabbi Slncha of Vltry, a dis¬ 
ciple of Rashl, and obtained its name from the place in which the compiler lived. It not only 
comprises the whole cycle of the daily and festival services, but various legal and ritual laws 
from ancient documents. An account of the MS. of this Machsor (Brit. Museum Add. 27,200, 
27,201) has been given by W. Wright in 'Journal of Sacred Literature,’ July 1866, p. 356 sq.—When 
the younger Buxtorf, who took an active part in the controversy, asserts that up to Levita’s 
time the antiquity of the vowel-points was taken for granted ( Tractatu* , pt. I, cap. 2, p. 3) he is 
certainly wrong. 

• Ftirst, l. c., p. 113. 

4 Buxtorf, TracUUtt 8 , p. 312 sq. 
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orthodox since the famous Zohar, the sacred code of the Kabbalists, declared that 
“ the letters are the body, and the vowel-points the soul: they move with the mo¬ 
tion and stand still with the resting of the vowel-points, just as an army moves 
after its sovereign” (vol. I., fol. 15, col. 2); and that “ the vowel-points proceeded 
from the Holy Spirit which indited the Sacred Scriptures, and that far be the 
thought to say that the scribes made the points, since even if all the prophets had 
been as great as Moses, who received the law direct from Sinai, they could not 
have had the authority to alter the smallest point in a single letter, though it be 
the most insignificant in the whole Bible” (on Song of Songs 57 6 ed. Amsterdam, 
1701). 

Of course so long as the Kabbalah was believed to be a genuine revelation 
from God, and Simeon ben Jochai (of the 2d century) was believed to be the au¬ 
thor of the Zohar, to whom God communicated all the mysteries, it was but a 
matter of course to believe in the antiquity and divinity of the vowel-points. 
But those, who implicitly followed the statement of the Zohar, did overlook the 
fact that there must have already existed a difference of opinion concerning the 
antiquity of the vowel-points, otherwise it would not have been necessary to de¬ 
fend the idea of the antiquity of the vowels with peculiar energy. And that such 
must have been the case we may infer from the fact that Christian writers before 
Levita, as we shall see farther on, who had Jews as teachers of Hebrew, did not 
believe in the antiquity of the vowel-points. But in a critical age like ours, no 
high authority is attached to the Zohar itself, because it has been shown that its 
author was not Simeon ben Jochai, but Moses de Leon 1 of the 13th century. 
Whatever Christian writers thought of, or wrote concerning, the vowel-points be¬ 
fore the appearance of Levita’s epoch-making work, entitled Massoreth ha-Masso- 
reth was of little consequence to the Synagogue. When, however, this work was 
published at Venice in 1538, there was great consternation in the camp of Israel. 
Elias Levita (bom about 1468, died 1549) was looked upon as the chief Jewish 
teacher of the age, and his denying the divine origin and antiquity of the vowel- 
points was regarded not only as heterodoxy, but as a most unpardonable sin. As 
Levita’s book was translated into Latin by Sebastian Munster, within twelve 
months after its publication, it soon became known to the Christian world, and 
caused a controversy which lasted for two centuries. Levita’s argument, which 
is fully developed in the third introduction, is as follows, according to Ginsburg’s 
translation: At the very outset Levita denies the Sinaitic origin of the vowel- 
points. What the author of the book Semadar, Levi ben Joseph, says concerning 
the antiquity of the vowel-points (for which he refers to Deut. xxvii, 8), or what 
the author of the book Horayoth ha-Kore 2 says, needs either no refutation or is 

1 Cf. my art. Moses de Leon Id McClintock and Strong's Cyclopaedia. 

* Ginsburg, on the authority of Stelnschneider, ascribes this book to Ibn Balaam, who flour¬ 
ished in the 11th century; but see Wickes, A Treatise on the Accentuation , p. 104 sq. 
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vain and wrong. And when Moses the Punctuator, 1 says—that the points were 
given on Sinai, but were forgotten again, till Ezra came and revealed them, 
Levita replies that either one or the other alternative is left. We must either say 
that God revealed to Moses the forms of the points and accents in fire, and that 
Moses showed these forms to Israel, and did not affix them to the words,—in 
which case the Israelites would have derived no benefit from seeing them; or we 
must say, that he did affix them to the words, and come to the conclusion that he 
wrote another codex, besides our Pentateuch, with points and acccents, and recited 
it with them till they knew it, and that, afterwards, each one who wished copied it. 
In this case the question arises, How could the points and accents be forgotten, un¬ 
less we say that all these copies were afterwards lost, which is altogether incredible. 
This is also the opinion of Aben Ezra, 2 who, in his grammar entitled Purity says, 
u There are many commentators who maintain that those who divided the verses 
committed blunders; but this is not correct. But I am perfectly astonished at it, 
for how could the divider commit blunders if he was Ezra the scribe ? In short, 
after the divider there were none so wise as he was, since we see that, throughout 
the whole of the Scriptures, he never made a pause which is not in its proper 
place.” Thus far his remark. But I am astonished at his speaking here of one 
divider: there is no doubt that there were many dividers, as I shall show here¬ 
after, and since Aben Ezra himself speaks of them in the plural. At any rate, his 
words here show that he was not of opinion that the accents were given on Sinai. 
I have also found the following words in a book called the Purity of the Language 
(Zach Sephataim ): “ We must know that the points were given on Sinai; not that 
they were put on the Tables of Stone; but, when the Lord spake in the holy lan¬ 
guage, those who heard him could distinguish between the vowel-points and sylla¬ 
bles, both short and long.” The learned author of the KhosarP also remarks 
(III. 31) as follows: “ The master replied, Doubtless the Pattach, Kametz, Sheber, 
Sheva, and the accents were committed to memory... .and they put the principal 
vowels and the accents as marks to indicate which was received from Moses by 
tradition. What thinkest thou about it ? that they have received the Bible first 
with divisions into verses, then with vowels, then with accents, then with defini¬ 
tions respecting the preservation of plene and defective, and even the exact number 
of letters V” From this we see, adds Levita, that he was not of opinion that 
Moses wrote them, but that it was only preserved in memory what Moses 7 pronun¬ 
ciation was, viz. what distinction he made between the pronunciation of Kametz 

1 Flourished about the middle of the 13th century, and Is the author of Treatise embodying 
the Rules about the Points of Hebrew Scriptures. 

* Died about 1176. 

• I. e. Judah horLevU a distinguished Spanish philosopher, died about 1180 or 1142. The work 
referred to is a defense of Judaism against Christians and Mohammedans. It was of late pub¬ 
lished in the Arabic original and Hebrew translation by H. Hirschfeld, Leipzig 1887, who also 
published a German translation, Breslau 1886. 
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and Pattach between Tzere and Segol, etc. Would that this sage author had ex¬ 
plained to us whom he meant by “ they put,” whether the men of the Great Syna¬ 
gogue, or the Massorites. I think that it refers to the Massorites. 5,1 Levita also 
mentions David Kimchi in his favor, who speaks of “ inventors of the points, who 
made a distinction between the singular third person preterit and the participle, 
as they are pronounced alike.” These authorities, and the very fact that up to 
this day the Synagogue Scrolls have neither vowel-points nor accents, he adduced 
in favor of his argument that the vowel-points were not Sinaitic. He goes even 
farther and says that they did not exist either before Ezra or in the time of Ezra, 
or after Ezra till the close of the Talmud. For this theory he profers the following 
arguments: In the first place neither the Talmud nor the Ilagadah, or the Midrash 
mention or make any allusion whatever to the vowel-points or accents. The ex¬ 
pression : u Do not read so, but so,” and “ there is a solid root for the reading of 
the text, and there is a solid root for the traditional pronunciation,” only show 
that there were no vowel-points. In the second place, he refers to the Talmud 
(Baba Bathra , fol. 21, col. 2) where it is said, “ Joab slew his teacher because he 
had performed the work of the Lord deceitfully in reading to him sachar (i. e. 
males), instead of seeker (i. e. the memory, Deut. xxv. 19).” “Now is it credi¬ 
ble,” asks Levita, “ that he would have attempted to read sachar , if they had 
had the points, and the word in question had been pointed seeker V” In the third 
place, he refers to Chagiga, fol. 6, col. 2, where the passage “ they brought burnt 
offerings and killed sacrifices,” etc. (Exod. xxiv. 5) is discussed ; Mar Sutra re¬ 
marks, this discussion is necessary to know where to place the dividing accent. 
Proof enough that they had no accents. In the fourth place, he calls attention to 
the fact that almost all the names of both the vowel-points and the accents are 
not Hebrew, but Aramean and Babylonian, whereas the commandments given on 
Sinai were in Hebrew. To him it is undoubtedly true that the law which Moses 
put before the children of Israel was a plain codex, without accents and without 
points, and even without the division of verses, since according to the opinion of 
the Kabbalists, the whole law is like one verse, or as some say, like one word. 
And as for the K*ri and K'thibh and the variations between the Easterns and 
the Westerns, they have nothing to do with the points, but refer to the variations 
between Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, which were unquestionably written down 
after the invention of the points and accents. And says Levita, if it be asked : 
How was it possible, before the invention of the vowel-points to teach a child the 
correct reading from a book which was not pointed V he would say that the sacred 
tongue was the language which all spoke, since they had no other language till 
they were led captive from their land. When, therefore, a child was being taught 

1 According to the connection, there can be no doubt that “they put" refers to the men of 
the Great Synagogue. 
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to know the letters, his teacher read with him from a book each verse two or 
three times, till he was familiar with it, and the child was conversant with the 
language; he could easily remember the words which he read, and whenever he 
met them again he read them without difficulty. You, therefore, see that it is 
possible to read without points. The same was the case among us, prior to the 
invention of the points, and it continued till the time after the close of the Tal¬ 
mud, which took place in 3989 of the creation = 436 after the destruction of the 
second Temple. Since then the sacred tongue began gradually to disappear, till 
the time of the Massorites, who are the men of Tiberias. They were great sages, 
and thoroughly conversant with the Scriptures and the structure of the language, 
more so than all the other Jews who lived in that generation, and none like them 
have existed since. This is also attested by Rabbi Jona (ibn Ganach), the Gram¬ 
marian, in his treatise on the Quiescent Letters, which is as follows: “ The distinc¬ 
tion between the resh with and without the dagesh was well understood by the 
men of Tiberias, but not by us, for they knew better the purity of the language 
than all other Jews.” Thus also, says Aben Ezra in the book Purity: “ This is 
the manner of the sages of Tiberias, and they are the foundation, for from them 
were the Massorites, and from them we have received all our vowel-points.” 
Levita comes then to this conclusion: “I have made it evident that the vowel- 
points aud accents were neither given on Sinai, nor were they invented by the 
men of the Great Synagogue, but that they are the work of the Massorites, who 
flourished at a later period. Indeed, there were hundreds and thousands of Mas¬ 
sorites, and they continued generation after generation for many years. No one 
knows the time when they commenced, nor when they will end in future.” Thus 
far Levita. 

A refutation of Levita’s book was undertaken by the Jewish writer Azariah 
de Rossi, 1 in 1574, who in his work entitled Meor Enayim or “ Light of the Eyes” 
derived the vowel-points from Adam but in such a manner that they were twice 
forgotten but twice restored, (once by Ezra and the Massorites). Moses did not 
punctuate the copy of the Law which he wrote, in order to give room to the oral 
tradition. The existence of the vowel-points, De Rossi thinks is indicated in the 
Talmud ( Nedarim , fol. 37, col. 2), 2 in the cabbalistic works called Bahir 3 and 
Zohar; he appeals to Jerome ( Epist . ad Evagrium 126),* to Deut. xxvii, 8; to the 

1 He was born at Mantua about 1514 and died 1577. The work referred to consists of three 
parts, which are fully described in my art. s. v. Rossi Azariah in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclo¬ 
paedia. 

9 Here the passage Nehem. vili. 8 Is thus explained: “ and they read in the book, In the law 
of God,” means the original text; “explaining it” means the Chaldee paraphrase; “and gave the 
same" means the division of the verses; “and caused them to understand the Scripture” means 
the dividing accents or Mamor ah. 

9 This book is generally ascribed to Nehunya ben ha-Kanah of the first century, but it is a 
later product. 

* Because Jerome says: “it matters not whether it be called salem or salim , since the He¬ 
brews very seldom ( perraro) used the vowel letters in the middle,” de Rossi deduces from perraro 
their existence and occasional use. 
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nature of all languages, especially the Hebrew. The high antiquity of the vowel- 
points was also advocated by Archevolti (of the 16th cent.) in his grammatical 
treatise Arugath ha-Bosem or Trellis for Aromatic Plants (Venice 1602). He be¬ 
lieves that the vowel-points were given to Moses, who transmitted them orally 
till at last they were fixed by necessity. The letters are the body, the points the 
spiritual soul. Thus far the synagogue. 

What was the attitude of the Church towards the vowel-points question f Great, 
it is true, was the impulse given by Levita. But long before Levita, voices were 
already heard which spoke of the novelty of the vowel-points, so that Buxtorf is 
certainly wrong when he says that before Levita no one denied the antiquity of 
the vowel-points. 

The earliest witness against the antiquity of the vowel-points is Raymond 
Martini , member of the commission appointed by Clement IV. (1264), to examine 
the charges brought against the Talmud, and author of Pugio fidei, 1 which he 
completed in 1278. In this work, which was first published in 1642, then in 1687, 
he denies the antiquity of the vowel-points, the invention of which he ascribes to 
two rabbis Asher and Naphtali. The passage in question which is properly a 
criticism on Hosea ix. 12, runs thus: “ Caeterum sciendum, quod nec Moyses 
punctavit legem, unde Judaei non habent earn cum punctis, i. e. cum vocalibus 
scriptam in votulis suis; nec aliquis ex prophetis punctavit librum suum; sed duo 
Judaei, quorum unus est dictus Nephtali, alter vero Ben Ascher, totum vetus 
Testamentum punctasse leguntur; quae quidem puncta cum quibusdam virgulis 
sunt loco vocalium apud eos: cumque venissent ad locum istum, et secundum 
orthographiam debuissent punctare H1CJO incamatione me a, punctaverunt H1D3 
in recessu meo ut opus incamationis removerent a Deo.” 2 

The next writer is Nicholaus de Lyra (t 1340), who, after quoting Raymond 
Martini on Hosea ix. 12, remarks that the vowel-points were not from the begin¬ 
ning, for this reason the synagogue scrolls are also without vowel-points; at a 
very late time, however, the points were invented to facilitate reading. 44 Se- 
cundo,” such are his words, 44 quia puncta non sunt de substantia litterae, res a 
principio scipturae fuerunt, unde et rotuli; qui in synagogis eorum leguntur, sunt 
sine punctis; sed per magnum tempus postea inventa sunt hujus modi puncta, ad 
facilius legendum.” 3 

Next to De Lyra we mention Perez de Valencia (bom about 1420 and died Au¬ 
gust 1,1491), author of 44 Expositio Psalmorum Davidis” (Leyden 1512,1514,1517). 
In his Proleg . in Psalmos , tract. 17, he gives the following amusing account of the 
origin of the vowel-points: 44 Post conversionem Constantini Magni videntes Bab- 

1 For another point of view on the Pugio, of. Neubauer’s arts. Jewish Controversy and the 
Pugio Fidei in the Expositor (Febr.-March, 1888). 

* Pars in, diss. hi, cap. 21, p. 886. It is to be observed that some MSS., Aquila and Vulgate 

read niDD. 

* Postiila ad Boseam 9. 
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binos omnes Gentiles cum tanta devotione ad fidem Christi converti per totum 
orbem, et ecclesiam tan to favore pros^erari et etiam quod infinita multitudo Ju- 
daeorum videntes manifestam veritatem per experientiam et miracula, pariter 
convertebantur, et sic deflciebant quaestus et reditus et tributa Rabbi norum, hac 
iniquitate commotos magna multitudine congregates fuisse apud Babyloniam 
Egypti; quae dicitur cay re; ibique quanto magis caute potuerunt, conatos fuisse 
falsi Scare et pervertere Scripturas a vero sensu et signiScatione. Inde conSnxisse 
supra quinque vel septem puncta loco vocalium, quorum punctorum inyen tores 
' fuisse Ravina et Ravasse duos doctores eorum. Addit istos Rabbinos conSnxisse 
libros Talmud.” According to De Valencia, the two Rabbis Ravina et Ravasse, 
the authors of the Talmud, invented about Sve or seven points to serve as vowels; 
hence he maintains that no faith is to be placed in the Holy Scriptures, as the 
Jews now interpret and punctuate them, or, to use his own words: “ ideo nulla 
Sdes adhibenda est scripturae sacrae, sicut hodie habent (Judaei) sic interpretatam 
et punctuatam.” (ibid, tract. II, fol. 23). 

In his De arcanis Catholicae Veritatis (Ortona di Mare 1518), the Franciscan 
Petrus Galatinus (f 1532) speaks also of the novelty of the vowel-points, by 
means of which the reading and understanding of certain passages has been cor¬ 
rupted (II, 8). To these Levitas before Levita also belongs the Oxford Professor 
Bobert Wakefield (t 1537). Twelve years before Levita published his Massoreth, 

4 

Wakefield issued his Syntagma de Hebraeorum codicum incorruptione (Oxon. 1526), 
in which he denies most decidedly the antiquity of the vowel-points, which were 
invented by Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali in order to deceive the Christians in 
those passages which favor the Christian faith. u Fatetur” says he, u puncta 
esse novitia postque Hieronymi aetatem excogitata et Judaeos ex additis punctis 
et apicibus ansam accipere ut dictionum significantias invertant ac mutent, atque 
ita scripturae sensum ad suam perfidiam deploratam quandoque trahere repug- 
nantem. Verum utrum duo inter Judaeos sui temporis doctissimi Ben Ascher et 
Ben Naphtali, qui ea adinvenerunt, ita per fraudem, quo nos deciperent ac illu- 
derent de industria in locis illis, qui ad fidem nostram non spectant, ea scripturae 
addiderunt, et odii nostri ac suorum gratia favoreque aliam quam LXX. interpre- 
tes secuti sunt lectionem legendique modum, ut illis doctiores quoque viderentur; 
an ex inscitia prope sensuum obscuritatem et ignorantiam id fecerint, aliis judi- 
candum relinquo. Hoc certe verissimum esse scio, quod in multis bene ac fideliter 
scripturam distinxerint ac punctaverint, eique convenientes et debitos simul ac 
tales, quales naturaliter exigebat addiderunt apices.” 

The novelty of the vowel-points was also advocated by the imperial field- 
chaplain Gerhard Veltwyck; 1 Augustinus Steuchus, bishop of Gubio (fl550), 
declared them to be a vain invention, whilst Genebrardus of Paris (f 1597), as- 

1 See Neudeoker in Herzog’s R. Ency., 1st ed. ( v. p. 804. 

*4 
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cribed them to Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali. Of the same opinion were more 
or less the learned Masius (t 1573), 1 Bodevianus or de la Boderie (f 1598), Ajri&s 
Montanus (fl598), Masius’ co-adjutors in the Antwerp Polyglot, Politianus, etc., 
all of whom are quoted by Cappellus. 2 

With a very few exceptions the men of the Reformation period sided with 
Levita, and, with all veneration for the sacred writings of the Old and New Tes¬ 
taments, the Reformers had a freer conception of the sacred writings and writers 
than was the case with many in the Post-Reformation period. Thus Luther re¬ 
marks on Genesis xlvii. 31, where, following the Septuagint and Hebrews xi. 21 he 
decides in favor of reading “matteli” instead of “mittah:” at the time of Je¬ 
rome, the points did not as yet exist, and the whole Bible was read without them 
(“ absque illis tota Biblia lecta sunt”). On Isaiah ix. 6 he designates the points a 
new invention, which had no right to have more authority than the simple genu¬ 
ine meaning which was strictly conformable to grammar, as he did not care much 
for their (the Jews) grammatical superstition. Similar views he expressed in his 
“Sliem ham-mephora8h” where he calls the vowel-points “ein neu Menschen- 
Fiindlein.” His exact words are these: u es ist das Vortheil da, dass Moses und 
die Propheten nicht haben mit Puncten geschrieben, welche ein neu Menchen- 
Fiindlein nach ihrer Zeit aufgebracht, darum nicht Noth ist dieselbe so steiff 
zuhalten, als die Jiiden gerne wollten, sonderlich wo sie dem Neuen Testament 
zuwider gebraucht werden.” When Pfeiffer 3 says: “ aliter judicasset beatissima 
anima, si ipsius tempestate periculosissima sententiae Cappellianae consectaria 
fuissent notoria,” it is very questionable whether Luther would have thanked him 
for this compliment. 

According to Zwingli the vowel-points were for a long time not joined to the 
consonants, and they were not skilfully invented by the rabbis: “Hebraeorum 
litterae aliquando caruerunt vocal i bus notis, quas par urn civiliter Rabbini flnxe- 
runt et supposuerunt; quod non tantum hinc colligitur, quod et Hieronymus nul- 
lam prorsus eorum mentionem facit et vetustissimos eorum codices, etiamsi nunc 
habeant eas notas aliquando tamen non habuisse.” 4 

Calvin agrees in the main with Zwingli, but speaks highly of the labors and 
industry of the rabbis, who made these points, which should be used judiciously. 

“ Scio,” he says, u quanta Industrie veteres scribae puncta excogitarint, cum jam 
linguae non esset tarn communis et familiaris usus: qui ergo puncta negligunt 
vel prorsus rejiciunt, certe carent omni judicio et ratione, sed tamen habendus 
est aliquis delectus.” 5 


1 Cf. his comm, on Joshua ill. 16. 

* Vindiciae Arcani Punctalionis , praef. 17-22. 

* Aug. Pfeiffer, Crttica Sacra , (Lipaiae 1688), p. 92. 

4 Pruefatio in Esaiam. 

* Comm . ad Zachariam, xi. 7,9. 
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Besides we mention Olivetan , (t 1538) who, in the preface to his French Bible 
translation, says: “La douce pronun tiation des Ebrieux est sans points, com me 
jadis estoit Theodor Beta (t 1605), Joseph Scaliger (t 1609), Hugo Orotius 
(t 1645), John Mercier (f 1562), Paul Fagius (|1549), John Drusius (fl616), John 
Piscator (f 1625), 8 . Oessner (f 1605), L. Hutter (t 1616), Ludov . de Dim (t 1642), 
J. O. Vossius (t 1649), Isaac Vossius (t 1688), Dan . Charmier (t V), W, Schickard 
(t 1635) and others. 1 

But there were not wanting scholars in the Roman Catholic church, who like 
the Protestants rejected the antiquity of the vowel-points, as Bellarmin (t 1621), 
Genebrard (t 1597), Pineda (fl637), Salmero (fl585), Villalpandus (fl608), Sta¬ 
pleton (t 1598), Gregory Martin (f 1582), Thomas Harding (t 1572) ;2 but in doing 
so, the Romanists had a certain purpose in view. The Protestants, in rejecting 
the traditional vowel-points of the synagogue, wished to make the Bible, and 
the Bible alone without gloss and without tradition the rule of faith and practice. 
The Romanists, however, by rejecting the vowel-points, showed the uncertainty 
of the Hebrew text and the necessity of a certain guide to be found in the tradi¬ 
tional interpretation transmitted by the Church of Rome. Thus the Jesuit 
Thomas Harding , 3 the antagonist of bishop Jewel argues as follows: “ Among the 
people of Israel, the seventy elders only could read and understand the mysteries 
of the holy books that we call the Bible; for, whereas the letters of the Hebrew 
tongue have no vocals, they only had the.skill to read the Scripture by the conso¬ 
nants, and thereby the vulgar people were kept from reading of it by special prov¬ 
idence of God, as it is thought that precious stones should not be cast before 
swine; that is to say, such as be not called thereto as being, for their unreverend 
curiosity and impure life, unworthy.” 

While Protestants and Romanists agreed as to the modern origin of the vowel- 
points, there were others who contended for their antiquity. In England Fulke (t 
1589) wrote against Martin’s Discovery of the Manifold Corruptions of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures by the Heretics of our Days his “ Defence of the Sincere and True Translations 
of the Holy Scriptures into the English Tongues, against the Manifold Cavils, Fri¬ 
volous Quarrels, and Impudent Slanders of Gregory Martin, one of the Readers of 
Popish Divinity in the Traitorous Seminary of Rheims” (London, 1583; Parker 
Society edition, Cambridge, 1843) in which he declares (p. 578) “ that seeing our 
Saviour hath promised that never a particle of the law shall perish, we may under¬ 
stand the same also of the prophets, who have not received the vowels of the later 
Jews, but even of the prophets themselves, howsoever that heathenish opinion 
pleaseth you and other papists.” Hugh Broughton (f 1612), too, defended the 
antiquity of the vowel points in his Daniel: his Chaldee visions and his Hebrew, 


1 Cf. Pfeiffer, l. o. p. 81 sq.; Walton, Prolegomena, ed. Dathe (Llpsi&e 1777), p. 127 sq. 

* Cf. Pfeiffer, l. c. p. 81 sq. 

* See Works of John Jewel, bishop of Salisbury, Parker Society edition, H, 678. 
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London, 1597, on chap. ix. 26. On the Continent this theory was advocated by 
Ant. Rud. Cevalerius or Chevalier (f 1572) in his Budimenta Ebr. c. 4, p. 23; by 
Marcus Marinus Brixianus (cf. his “ Praefatio thesauri linguae sanctae,” 1581), 
Wilhelm Postellus (f 1581) in his “De originibus seu de Hebraicae linguae” etc., 
Paris, 1538; Junicus of Leyden (t 1602), Amandus Polanus (t 1610 at Basle), 
Gomarus (t 1041), more especially by Matthias Flacius and Johannes Gerhard. 

Matthias Flacius, the editor of the Magdeburg Centuries, who died in 1575, 
felt it his duty to save the antiquity of the vowel-points, as if they were inspired 
and as if with their acknowledgement life and blessedness were connected. 
Already in his magister dissertation in 1543 he advocated the high antiquity of 
the vowel-points, but in his famous work, entitled Clavis Scripturae Sacrae (Basle, 
1567), he more fully espoused the cause of the vowel-points on which he wrote a 
special section, entitled “ On the Originality of the Hebrew Punctuation.” In 
this section which is found in the 2nd part of his work, he traces the vowel-points 
back to Adam. “ Mea est sententia,” he says, “ vocales, seu, ut vocant puncta 
una cum consonantibus jam olim (fortasse adhuc ab ipsomet Adamo) invents om- 
nesque sacrarum literarum scriptores integre dilucideque scripsisse, non solum 
consonantibus, sed et vocalibus eosque, qui contraria sentiunt, non solum falsa 
sentire sed et conscientiis ecclesiaeque, quae tantum certitudine verbi dei aedifl- 
catur, pemiciosa. ”. 

Flacius, it is true, was opposed by Nicol. Oelschlegelius, who wrote his ZVac- 
tatus de punetis contra Flacium (1614), but the voice of the latter was soon drowned, 
for no less an authority than the famous dogmatist Johann Gerhard (t 1637) in 
his Loci Theolog . I, cap. xiv., xv. not only supported the Flacian view, but even 
went a step farther and asserted the inspiration of the vowel-points as an object of 
faith. Gerhard’s dogmatism as to the inspiration of the vowel-points, reached its 
climax in Switzerland as we shall see farther on. 

The division among the Protestants seemed very opportune to the Romanists. 
Although averse to every and all innovations, the Church of Rome placed herself 
on the side of the anti-vowellists, not because she admitted the infallibility of the 
Bible, but because it suited her purposes best to use the argument as to the 
late origin of the vowel-points in order to confute the claims of the opponents to 
whom the Bible was the norma normans in matters of faith and practice. From 
the state of things she adduced the uncertainty of the Hebrew text, which can 
only be understood by the help of the traditional interpretation of the Church. 
The most influential champion of this theory was the Oratorian John Morinus 
(1591-1659), who in his Exercitationes Biblicae de Hebraei Graecique textus Sinceri- 
tate etc., (Paris, 1633), 1 argued as follows: “ the reason why God ordained the 
Scriptures to be written in this ambiguous manner (i. e. without points), is because 

1 For a f uU description of the oontents of this work, of. Rioh. Simon Hietoire Critique du Vieux 
Tutament , Rotterdam, 1086, p. 404 sq.; RosenmtUler, Handbueh 1,480 sq. 
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it was his will that every man should be subject to the judgment of the Church, 
and not interpret the Bible in his own way. For seeing that the reading of the 
Bible is so difficult and so liable to various ambiguities, from the very nature of 
the thing, it is plain that it is not the will of God that everyone should rashly and 
irreverently take upon himself to explain it; nor to suffer the common people to 
expound it at their pleasure *, but that in those things, as in other matters respect¬ 
ing religion, it is his will that the people should depend upon the priests.” 1 

To this argument Richard Simon 2 replies in the following manner: “On 
pourra dire aussi, par la meme raison, que Dieu a voulu sofimettre les Mahometans 
a’ leurs docteurs pour l’interpretation de l’Alcoran, parce qui’l est 6crit aussi-bien, 
que le texte Hebreu de la Bible, dans une langue, qui n’est pas moins i neons tan to 
d’elle-meme que la langue H6braique. Mais sans qui’l soit besoin d’avoir recours 
au conseil secret de Dieu, il est certain que la langue H6braique a cela de commun 
avec les langues Arabe, Chaldaique et Syriaque, qu’elles sont de leur nature fort 
imparfaites, n’ayant pas assez de voyelles, pour rendre la lecture des mots qui les 
composent constante et tout-a-fait arret^e.” 

But while the vowellists and Romanists contended for their respective dog¬ 
matic hobby, none of them took the pains of examining Le vita’s arguments, or of 
corroborating or refuting his statements. To be or not to be was the question on 
both sides, and, besides, neither of the two parties had sufficient Talmudical learn¬ 
ing and critical tact. The first attempt to meet Levita’s book was made, as has 
already been stated above, by the learned Azariah de Rossi, in 1574-75, in chap. 
lix. part, iii of his work Meor Enayim or the Light of the Eyes , wherein he tried to 
prove the antiquity of the vowel-points from the “ Zohar” and the “ Talmud.” 
But unhappily De Rossi’s work was not so well-known, if known at all, as Levi- 
ta’s, which was translated into Latin soon after its appearance. However, the man 
came to the rescue of the vowellists in no less a person than the famous John 
Buxtorf (f 1629), the author of the famous Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum Rab - 
binicum , not to mention his Rabbinic Bible and especially his Tiberias seu Com - 
mentariu8 Masorethicus , published in 1620. The title TibeHas is rather curious, 
since in his work Buxtorf opposes the view according to which the vowels and 

accents were invented by the rabbis of Tiberias. In the preface to the “ Tibe- 

% 

rias,” Buxtorf expresses his surprise how even prominent theologians could have 
adopted Levita’s view as to the late origin of the vowels. If they were really a 
human invention and had only human authority, so that each could read as he 
pleased, where would be the certainty and authority of the text? History rather 
teaches that the Masorites commenced their work from the time of Ezra. If the 
post-talmudic rabbis at Tiberias had produced the Masora, they would have made 
themselves guilty of a crime and wickedness. And if it be asked: whence did 

i ExerctUUiona iv. cap. II, sect. 8, p. 198 etc. 

* 1. c., p. 468; RosenmUller, 1. c., p. 468. 
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Buxtorf take his reputed historical evidence, it can only be answered: from Jew¬ 
ish tradition. But herein he shows his inconsistency. For the same tradition 
which appeared to him so absurd in points of post-biblical dogmas and institutions 
and which he himself so often ridiculed, the same he regards almost as holy when 
it concerns the conservation of the letter of the Old Testament, and this, for the 
sole reason, because on that point it was of the greatest necessity to him. 

As to the famous controversy with Louis Cappell, Buxtorf the father had per¬ 
sonally very little to do with it. For as we have seen from the preface to the 
Tiberias, Cappell was not the first who sided with Levita. After all it is very 
characteristic for the high reputation which Buxtorf enjoyed among his contem¬ 
poraries, that even after the publication of his Tiberias none dared publicly to 
oppose him. Buxtorf became now the leader of the vowellists, and even the Lu¬ 
therans for once forgot their rabies theologica, since Buxtorf’s well-supplied “ arm¬ 
ory’ 7 had provided for them the weapons which they could use for their own 
purposes. 

At the time when Buxtorf’s Tiberias was published, Louis Cappell or Capel- 
lus, then professor at Saumur was writing his famous work the Arcanum punctar- 
tionis , which made him the leader of the anti-vowellists. Cappellus seems to have 
been on very friendly terms with Buxtorf. In a letter, dated January 18,1616, 
Cappellus thanks Buxtorf for the very great honor of receiving a letter from him. 
When the MS. of the Arcanum had come into Buxtorf’s hands without the knowl¬ 
edge of its author, Capellus sent him the continuation of the Manuscript (July 10, 

1622) with many excuses and with the request for his opinion. As Buxtorf kept 

* 

quiet, Cappellus asked for the return of his manuscript, December 9, 1622. At 
last Buxtorf returned the same with a complimentary letter, requesting at the 
same time not to publish, as he was about to examine the matter himself. Evi¬ 
dently the whole business was very disgusting to him and he might have had 
strong reasons to believe that the position of the opponent could not so easily 
be shaken. 

Cappellus sent his manuscript to Erpenius of Leyden, who in 1608 had pub¬ 
licly expressed the same opinion, as that espoused by Cappellus, and was about to 
treat it scientifically. When Erpenius received the manuscript, he was so con¬ 
vinced by its learning and arguments, that, without the sanction of the author, he 
published it under the title of Arcanum Punctationis Revelatum (i. e. “ The Mys¬ 
tery of the Points Unveiled’'), Leyden, 1624, accompanying it with a preface. The 
effect of the work was great. 1 The edition was soon exhausted and for 25 years 

none undertook to refute the anonymous work. 

During this time of anxious suspense the Oratorian John Morinus, of whom 
we have already spoken above, had published his Exercitationes . Morinus as well 

i For the contents, cf. Rosenmtiller, t. c., p. 609 sq.; Dies tel, Qesehichte des Alten Testament* <n 
der christltchen Kirche , p. 837. 
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as Cappellus denied the antiquity of the vowel-points, but each had a different 
aim in view; for while Cappellus, the Protestant professor, contended against the 
authority of Rabbinical tradition, Morinus, the apostate Protestant, contended in 
behalf of Romish tradition, placing the same above the Scriptures, which he com¬ 
pared “ to a mere nose of wax, to be turned any way,” to prove thereby the neces¬ 
sity of one infallible interpretation. 1 

To be associated with Morinus, made Cappellus feel rather uncomfortable; 
and, having already been made known to the public as the author of the Arcanum 
by Coccejus, Cappellus now openly declared himself as the author in the preface 
to the Animadversio ad Novam Davidis Lyram (of Gomarus, 1641). The cause of 
his preserving his anonymity was partly because he wished to hear impartial 
opinions, partly because he was afraid of his opponents. After, however, his 
work had such a success, and after having been encouraged by a man like Rivetus 
(t 1651), he openly came forward with his name but in such a manner as to incite 
the younger Buxtorf. The latter was not surprised at this revelation, since from 
his father he had learned the name of the author. Yet he was not inclined to 
oppose Cappellus. His father, said the younger Buxtorf, always regarded the 
question as an open one, and conceded to the opposition party the right to be 
heard. What he was always inclined to accept, he propounded in his “ Tiberias.” 
After the publication of the Arcanum many of his adherents were wavering, and 
entreated him—among others bishop Usher 2 —most earnestly to examine the mat¬ 
ter anew and to defend it. But more important work was to be done, and he de¬ 
clined for the present. In 1629 Buxtorf died, llis adherents, surprised at his 
delay and inaction, now addressed Buxtorf’s son and successor with regard to the 
father’s position in the matter and he apologized for his father in the best possi¬ 
ble manner. But when asked to come forward and to take his father’s place in 
the matter, he delayed for a very long time. At last he promised to defend the 
antiquity of the vowels not against Cappellus, but against Levita and his adherents. 
This he did on account of the friendly relation existing between his family and 
Cappellus. In this sense, avoiding to mention his opponent’s name, Buxtorf, the 
son, prepared his “Tractatus de punctorum.” When, however, Cappellus se¬ 
verely criticised two writings of Buxtorf De Uteris Hebraeorum and De primae 
coenae dominicae ritibus et forma, and handled the author’s name without gloves, 
Buxtorf changed the form and mode of expression in his polemical work, and in 
this altered form, he published it, twenty-four years after the appearance of the 
Arcauum” under the title Tractatus de punctorum vocalium et accentuum in Ubris 


i Albert Plghlus, a mathematician and controversialist (born 1490 and died 1542), in his 
Hierarch. Ecclee. Avpertio , 1538, III, 3, 80, makes a similar statement: “Sunt enlm illae (Scriptu- 
rae), ut non minus vere quam festive dixit quidam, velut nasus cereus, qui sehorsum, illorsum, 
et in quara volueris partem, trahi, retrabi, fingique facile permittit.” 


* Cf. Koscnmuller, l. c., p. 673. 
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Veteri8 Tsstamenti hebraids origine , antiquitaU et auctoritate , oppositus Arcano reve- 
lato Ludovici Cappelli , Basle, 1648. Cappellus answered in a rejoinder entitled 
Vindidae Arcani punctationis , which, however, was not published during the life¬ 
time of the two opponents. 1 The latter work is found in Commentarii et notae 
criticae published in 1689. 

As Buxtorf’s Tractatus and Cappellus’ Arcanum and Vindidae are the main 
works in the controversy, it will be worth the while to look at them a little more 
closely. In favor of the late antiquity of the vowel-points, Cappellus adduces the 
fact of the absence of the vowel-points from the synagogue scrolls. 2 The ancient 
various readings of the sacred text called K'ri and K'thibh, have nothing to do 
with the vowel-points but with the letters. 3 The ancient Cabbalists drew none of 
their mysteries from the vowel-points, but all from the letters; for had they 
already existed in their time, these triflers would certainly have made the most 
extended use of them and discovered new mysteries. 4 Had the vowel-points 
really existed from the beginning, why is it that the Septuagint, the Chaldee para¬ 
phrases, Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion, or even Jerome read in so many 
places differently than according to the present punctuation. 5 Neither Mishna 
nor Gemara,® nor even Philo or Josephus 7 make the least mention of the vowel- 
points. And surely, Jerome and Origen who had Jewish teachers would have 
heard something of them if they had existed. 

These are some of the salient points in favor against the antiquity of the 
vowel-points. 8 As to Buxtorf’s arguments, Cappellus divides them into argu- 
menta artifidalia and inartifidalia , which he endeavors to refute in the second 
book of his “Arcanum.” To the argumenta inartifidalia, Cappellus reckons the 
testimony from Jewish writings, which Buxtorf the father derives from the Tal¬ 
mud, Buxtorf, the son, from the Zohar and BahirS* But to this Cappellus at¬ 
taches little or no value, since the correctness of an opinion is not to be estab¬ 
lished by testimonies but by valid reasons. As to the argumenta artifidalia of 
Buxtorf, the same may be divided iuto grammatical, historical and theological. 
As to the grammatical arguments, Buxtorf lays great stress upon the fact that 
it would be very difficult to read Hebrew without vowels. But to this it can be 
replied that these difficulties did not exist before the exile, and even to this day 
it is not impossible to read and to understand unvowelled Hebrew writing. If, 
however, Buxtorf can prove that before the completion of the Babylonian Talmud 
vowelled copies already existed, he (Cappellus) will be satisfied; but the proof 
will never be given. 10 The historical arguments which Buxtorf derived from Jew- 

1 Buxtorf the sod died Aug. 16,1664, and Cappellus , June 16, 1668. 

9 Arcanum 1,4. * Ibid, cap. 7. * Ibid. cap. 6. 

8 Ibid. cap. 8-10. • Ibid. cap. 6. 7 Ibid. cap. 10. 

• Cf. 8chnedermann, Die Contravene dee L. Cappellus mil den Buxtorfen (Leipzig, 1879), p. 58 
sq.; Dtestel, I. c. p. 837; Prideaux, Historical Connection (Wheeler’s edition, 1866), vol., I. p. 303 sq. 

• Tiberias, cap. 9; Tractatus de punctorum I. 6. 

10 Vindiciae II. 6; Arcanum II. 
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ish history, which knows nothing of the work of the Masorites, are as an argu - 
mentum e silentio of no consideration whatever. And as to the theological argu¬ 
ments, they are very poor and superficial and without any value whatever. 
Equally worthless he regards the assertion of Buxtorf, as if no one before Levita 
had asserted the novelty of the vowel-points; since long before him Jewish and 
Christian writers have often expressed the same opinion. And it is rash and 
inconsiderate, when Buxtorf exclaims: Eliam esse sententiae istius de novitate 
punctorum parentem. Equally as foolish, Cappellus thinks it to be, when Buxtorf 
calls him a revelator or novus propheta , as if he were the first to make the discov¬ 
ery concerning the novelty of the vowel-points. 

The result at which Cappellus had arrived may be summed up thus: 1) The 
Hebrew vowels and accents were invented by learned Jews in order that even 
unlearned Jews might be enabled to read and understand the sacred writings, in 
case good and intelligible translations should have perished. 2) Although the 
historical notices regarding the time in which the work of punctuation originated 
are scanty, it cannot be doubtful that the Masorites were the originators of the 
same, and this work came about not at once , but before and aftef ( per gradus ac 
momenta et plura saecnla) the 5th or 6th down to the 11th and 12th centuries with 
the help of Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, who probably were the last redactors. 
3) With such a view the authority of sacred Writ is not in the least affected; on 
the contrary its sense remains firm and intact and sacred Writ itself preserved 
from corruption. 1 

1 Schnedermann l. c., p. 60 sq.—It is very interesting to learn the view of Richard Simon con¬ 
cerning the Buxtorf-Cappellus controversial writing. In his Histoi>e Critique (p. 477) he remarks 
as follows: “Cappellus has also published an exocllent writing, entitled Arcanum Punctationis, 
in which he tries to prove the novelty of the Hebrew vowel-points. This first work of Cappellus, 
which was published in Holland, made a great sensation among the Protestants. They looked 
at the appearance of the same with great sorrow, because it is entirely contrary to the principles 
of their faith. Alexander Atoms, who saw it before its publication, speaks in his De Causa Dei 
seutxercit. de Script. Sacra of Cappellus as of ‘limatissimo vir judicio et undlcumquo doctissi- 
mus,' and of his work as 1 opus quantlvis pretil, sed a multis zelo Del flagrantibus etlam hie 
Genevae reformidatam.’ But he shows at the same time that this zeal of the Geneva Protes¬ 
tants had no just cause, since he admits that Cappellus agrees with Luther, Calvin, Zwlngli, 
Faglus, Meroier, Drusius, Casaubon, Scaliger, Erpenius, Saumalso, Grotius and Heinslus; hence 
Cappellus cannot be accused of introducing a new opinion, since he only proves with stronger 
arguments what has been already accepted by the most learned and intelligent Protestants. 
4 Neo dubitem,’ says Morus, 4 quin ejus causa vicerlt, si res Doctorum suffragiis et auctoritate 
translgatur.' But most of the Geneva theologians wore too narrow-minded and too ignorant. 
Had they read the preface to the first French translation of the Old Testament made from the 
Hebrew, they would have found that its author. Robert Olivetan , had fully treated this matter, 
and that Cappellus had only more fully established his opinion. 

The cause of this prejudice which is at present found so much among the German and 
Geneva Protestants is to be sought in the fact that they blindly follow the opinion of the two 
Buxtorfs concerning the correctness of the Hebrew text. Buxtorf the father, who had entirely 
devoted himself to the study of the Hebrew language and the rabbis, endeavored by all means 
to preserve the authority of tho Hebrew text. Since Buxtorf was regarded as the oracle of the 
modern Hebrew philologists, most of them followed his opinion; since, however, they were not 
able to investigate themselves such a complicated matter, they abided more by his authority 
than by bis arguments. What also helped his opinion to find favor among the Protestants 
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The consequence of this controversy was that Protestant Christendom every¬ 
where was divided into two hostile camps. On the Continent as well as in Eng¬ 
land both parties had their adherents. In England Cappellus was represented by 
Brian Walton, while the Buxtorfs were especially represented by Liglitfoot (f 
1675), not to speak of Fuike and Broughton whom we have already mentioned 
above. Lightfoot, the learned Hebraist, gives the following as his opinion: 
“ There are some who believe that the Holy Bible was printed by wise men of 
Tiberias. I do not wonder at the impudence of the Jews who invented the story, 

but I wonder at the credulity of Christians who applaud it.And if you can 

believe the Bible was printed in such a school, believe also all that the Talmud says. 
The pointing of the Bible savors the work of the Holy Spirit, not the work of lost, 
blinded, besotted men.” 1 “ These rabbinical scholars” (i. e. Fuike, Broughton 
and Lightfoot), as a modem scholar says, “ exerted a disastrous influence upon 
the study of the Old Testament.” 2 

As has been already stated, Cappellus was represented by Brian Walton, the 
editor of the London Polyglot. In his Prolegomena he speaks at great length of 
the vowel-points and concludes by saying: vix quisquam sit solidae in Hebraico 
doctrinae, qui a C/ppello differ ft and Cappdlo consentiunt Theologi plerique, aliique 
doctrina et erudilione Hebraica clariA For this and other assertions he was 
attacked by John Owen (t 1683), who in his Of the Integrity and Purity of the 
Hebrew and Greek Text of the Scriptures tcith Considerations of the Prolegomena and 
Appendix to the late “ Biblia Polyglotta ,” (Oxford, 1659) declared that he “had 
rather that this work of the Biblia Polyglotta, and all works of the kind were out 
of the world, than that this one opinion should be received with the consequences 
that unavoidably attend it.” To this Walton replied in The Considerator Consi¬ 
dered (London, 1659), p. 220 sq., as follows : 5 “ For when at the beginning of the 
Reformation, divers questions arose about the Scriptures and the Church; the 
Romanists observing that the punctuation of the Hebrew text was an invention 


was the fact that it flattered the principles of the new reformation, 
ad 


Divine providence was 

allest 


Ired, which, according to their opinion preserved the holy writings even from the s 
mistakes. But it was not understood that this so much admired providence had only its foun¬ 
dation in the superstition and in the chimeras of the rabbis, with which the two Buxtorfs Ailed 
their books. Cappellus, combining with the study of the rabbins also that of the ancient trans¬ 
lators, went in an entirely opposite direction and proved clearly that the opinion of the elder 
Buxtorf, which whs also defended by his son, was only based upon the void imaginations of the 
rabbis. In fact, Buxtorfs refutation of Cappellus* work contains nothing but a vain Jewish 
erudition, from which no inferences can bo drawn.” 

1 These are his words: "Sunt qui punctata Biblia Sacra credunt a Sapientibus Tiberlensibus. 
Ego impudentlam Judaeorum qui fabulam inveuerunt, non mlror; Christ (a norum credu lit atem 

mlror qui applaudunt.et si punctata fulsse Biblia in istius modi schola potes credere, erode 

et omnia Talmudica, Opus Spiritus sancti sapit punctatlo Bibllorum, non opus hominum perdl- 
torum, excoecatorum, amentium.” Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae in qu ittuor Evangelistas cum 
tractatibus chorographicis singulis evangclitae sun praemissis , ed. Carpzov, Llpslae, 1743, p. 142 sq. 


9 Briggs, Biblical Study , p. 142. 
4 l. c., p. 207. 


9 Prolegomena edidil Dathe, Lipslae, 1777, p. 130. 
• Quoted from Briggs, l. c., p. 145 sq. 
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of the Ma8Sorites, they thereupon inferred that the text without the points might 
be taken in divers senses, and that none were tyed to the reading of the Rabbins, 
and therefore concluded that the Scripture is ambiguous and doubtful without 
the interpretation and testimony of the Church, so that all must flee to the author¬ 
ity of the Church and depend upon her for the true sense and meaning of the 
Scriptures. On the other side, some Protestants, fearing that some advantage 
might be given to the Bomanists by this concession and not considering how the 
certainty of the Scriptures might well be maintained though the Text were un¬ 
pointed, instead of denying the consequence, which they might well have done, 
thought fit rather to deny the assumption and to maintain that the points were of 
divine original, whereby they involved themselves in extreme labyrinths, engaging 
themselves in defence of that which might be easily proved to be false, and 
thereby wronged the cause which they seemed to defend. Others, therefore, of 
more learning and judgment, knowing that this position of the divine original of the 
points could not be made good; and that the truth needed not the patronage for 
an untruth, would not engage themselves therein, but granted it to be true, that 
the points were invented by the Bobbins, yet denied the consequence, maintaining, 
notwithstanding, that the reading and sense of the text might be certain without 
punctuation , and that therefore the Scriptures did not at all depend upon the 
authority of the Church; and of this judgment were the chief Protestant Divines, 
and greatest linguists that then were, or have been since in the Christian world, 
such as I named before; Luther, Zwinglius, Calvin, Beza, Musculus, Brentius, 
Pellicane, Oecolampadius, Mercer, Piscator, P. Phagius, Drusius, Schindler, 
Martinius, Scaliger, De Dieu, Casaubon, Erpenius, Sixt. Amana, Jac. and Ludov. 
Cappellus, Grotius, etc.—among ourselves, Archbishop Usher, Bishop Prideaux, 
Mr. Mead, Mr. Seldon, and innumerable others, whom I forbear to name, who 
conceived it would nothing disadvantage the cause, to yield that proposition, for 
that they could still make it good, that the Scripture was in itself a sufficient and 
certain rule for faith and life, not depending upon any human authority to sup¬ 
port it.” 

There were still not wanting some who defended the antiquity of the vowel- 
points, as Joseph Cooper. 1 Samuel Clarke , 2 White/eld* John 6ill, 4 who wrote in 
defence of Owen and against Walton, and James Bobertson, 5 but it must be 

1 Domus Mosaicae clavis, sive legis septimentum in quo punctorum Hebraicorum adstruitur anti • 
quitas etc. Londinii, 1673. For the full title see Rosenmtiller, l. c., p. 583. 

* An Exercitation concerning the Original of the Chapter* and Verses in the Bible wherein the 
divine authority of the Point* in the Hebrew Text i* clearly proved by new and intrinsic argument •, 
London, 1698. 

■ A Dissertation on the Hebrew vowclrpoints, etc., Liverpool, 1748. 

4 A dissertation concerning the antiquity of the Hebrew language , etc., London,’1767. 

• Dissertatio de genuina PuncVrum Vocalium Hebraicorum Antiquitate , contra CappeUum , 
WaiUonum , etc., prefixed to bis “Clavis Pentateuch!," Edinburgh, 1770. 
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admitted that Walton's work decided the battle in England in favor of the 
anti-vowellists. 

On the Continent the Buxtorfs were followed by Wasmuth, 1 Aug . Pfeiffer? 
Loescher , 3 J. Q. Carpzov* and others. 5 The latter like Gerhard made it a 
matter of faith to believe in the inspiration of the vowel-points. All these—with 
very few exceptions®—had entered the lists in support of Buxtorf, whose adhe¬ 
rents in Switzerland exalted his views to a confessional article of belief in the 
Formula Consensus , 7 so that a law was enacted in 1678 that no person should be 
licensed to preach the gospel in their churches unless he publicly declared that he 
believed in the integrity of the Hebrew text and in the divinity of the vowel- 
points and accents. This was the first and only time in the symbols of the church 
that the doctrine of verbal inspiration, together with the inspiration of accents 
and points, had been asserted, thus making the Old Testament dependent on the 
synagogue. 8 The vindication of the antiquity of the vowel-points shows a great 
dependence on rabbinic traditions which had entered with the seemingly Chris¬ 
tian interest into an alliance, which is still existing. In general it may be said 
that criticism and research had confirmed the arguments of Levita-Cappellus 

against the antiquity of the present vowel-points. This view was also held 

* 

during the 18th century by Cotta? Voter , 10 and others, whereas the efforts of 
Spitzner, 11 Bucher, 12 Clemm , 13 Tychsen , 14 lbenthal , 35 etc. 16 to prove the antiquity 
of the vowels and accents, appear like anachronisms at the threshold of the 19th 
century. 

An intermediate course, proceeding on the assumption that there had been a 
simpler system of vowel-marks, either by three original vowels or by diacritic 


1 Vindiciae Sacrae Scriptural (being the third part of Hebraiemue fadlitati et integritati suae 
reetitutue ), Kiel, 1664, against Walton. 

* Crttica Sacra , Lipsiae, 1688, against Helmont, Delincatio Alphabeti naturalis Ebr ., Sulzbaoh, 
1667; of. Pfeiffer, p. 95 sq. 

• De caueis linguae Ebraeae , Lipsiae, 1706 against Stephen Morinus (Exeruationee de lingua 
primaeva ejueque appendictbus, Utrecht, 1694), p. 293. Loescher devotes also an entire chapter to 
the ** hostes Ebraismi” (p. 173-185). 

4 He wrote against Wilh. Goerde Antiquitatee Jud. I o. 8 in his Crttica Sacra (Lipsiae, 1748), 
p. 266 sq. 


Leusden, Ley decker, Vitringa 


584 


Theodor Hackspan (t 1659) makes an honorable exception among Lutheran theologians. 
Art. iv. can. II: “Hebraioum Vet. Test, oodicem turn quod consonas, turn quoad vooalia, 


slve punota ipsa sive punctorum saltern potestatem &e6irvn xttov esse. 


tt 


8 Briggs, i. c., p. 144. 

* Ezercitatio Historico-Oritica de Origins Masorae Punctorumque Vet. Test. Hebraicorum , 
Tubing. 1726. 

10 Hebrdieche Sprachlehre , Leipzig, 1797. 

11 Vindidae originis et auctoritatie divinae punctorum vocaiium et accentuum in Itbrie Vet. TeeU, 
Lipsiae, 1791; of. RoBenmtlller, i. c., p. 582. 

11 Bewets dee Qlaubeneartikel , Jene, 1709. 

18 Theologteche Untereuchung , Tilblngen, 1758. 

14 Ueber dae hohe Alter dee hebrdiechen Puncte in Elchhorn’s Repertorium III, p. 102 sq. 

18 Bewde does der Ureprung der Selbetlauter u. Tonzeichen in der hebrdiechen Sprachc gOttlich, 
Hamburg, 1771. 

18 See Rosenmiiller, l. c., 580-687. 
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points was opened up by Bivetus 1 and was pursued by SchuUens, 2 Joh. Day. 
Michaelis, 3 Dupuy, 4 Matth. Norbergf Trendelenburg * Eichhom ,7 and others. 
But modern research and criticism have confirmed the arguments of Levita- 
Cappellus against the antiquity of the present vowel-signs, and “ so far as the Old 
Testament is concerned, the theory of Buxtorf, Heidegger, Turretine, Voetius, 
Owen, and the Zurich Consensus, as to vowel-points and accents, has been so 
utterly disproved that no biblical scholar of the present day would venture to 
defend them.” 8 


1 Ieagoge eeu Introductio Generali* Vet . et Novi Test., Leyden, 1827, ylil, 16,104. 

* Institut. linguae Hebr ., Leyden, 1787, praef. p. 48,82 sq. 

* Vermischte Schriften , Frankfort, 1789, pars 2. 

4 Dissertation philologique et critique eur lee voyeUee de la langue Rebralque in “ Histoire de 
l’academle royale des inscriptions et belles lettres" eto. Tome 88, Paris 1776, p. 280-291 (German 
translation in Riebhorn’s “ Repertorium fdr biblisohe und morgenl&ndische Literatur,” vol. II. 
no. xi, p. 270 sq. under the title Von den Vocalen in der hebrdiechen Handechrift dee Hieronymue ). 

* Diesertatio de Rebraeorum vocalibus, Lund. 1784. 

4 Einige aue dem Hebrdiechen eelbet hergenommene Gtilnde fiir doe ehemaMge Daeeyn dreyer 
Vocate in Eiohhorn's Repertorium, xviii, no. U, p. 78-117, 

T Einleitung in dae AUe Testament, GOttingen, 1828, vol. I, p. 243. 

4 Briggs, l. c., p. 168. 
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THE PENTATEUCHAL QUESTION. IY. EX. 13-DEUT. 34. 

By Professor W. Henry Green, 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 

B. Num. 10-Dent. 34. 

SECTION XVH. NUMBERS 10:29-17:28. 

1. Chapter 10:29-36. 

The divisive critics tell us that 10:29-36 cannot be by the same writer as the 
preceding part of the chapter, which they assign to P; but they are not agreed 
whether these verses are themselves all from one pen. Schrader and Kayser 
refer them indistinguishably to J. Knobel separates vs. 29-32 from vs. 33-36, 
assigning these paragraphs respectively to the two distinct sources, from which 
he supposes that J drew his materials. Vatke and Kittel give vs. 29-32 to J and 
vs. 33-36 to E; Kuenen does the same, though with some hesitation as to the 
latter paragraph which he pronounces of uncertain origin, though more or less 
probably belonging to E. According to Dillman v. 33a is from E, v. 34 has been 
worked over by R, the rest is from J. Wellbausen, Kautsch, and Driver give the 
whole to JE, supposing that J and E are here so blended that it is vain to attempt 
to separate them. 

The complaint is made that the paragraphs above mentioned are disconnected, 
having no necessary connection with each other or with what precedes and follows. 
One contains a statement about Hobab, the other about the ark, neither of which 
is indispensable to the current of the narrative. But the fact that a statement 
might be omitted without sensibly impairing the continuity of a narrative is no 
proof that it is a later insertion and not an original constituent of the passage. 
Nothing is subsequently said of the people being guided by Hobab or the ark in 
their journey through the wilderness. But that is no reason why they should not 
be mentioned here. On the contrary, if the writer wished his readers to under¬ 
stand once for all how this march was conducted, this is the appropriate place at 
which to introduce them, just as the march from Sinai was beginning. 

And so far from there being a lack of connection, as is charged, these verses 
stand in an intimate relation to the preceding and following context, as well as to 
one another. Verse 28a sums up the antecedent paragraph, vs. 12-27 (see Dill.); 
what follows is introductory to v. 29 and formally links it to that which goes 
before. Strictly rendered it reads as in R. V. “ And they set forward and Moses 
said unto Hobab.” Kautsch correctly paraphrases it “ When they set forward 
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Moses said etc.” The preceding verses are occupied by a statement in detail of 
the “ setting forward ”* of the host, the same word being used throughout of the 
movement of the entire people and of each separate division. Now it is stated 
that when they “ set forward,” Moses requested Hobab to accompany them. It 
is difficult to see how this incident could be more directly linked to what precedes. 
Dillman admits that v. 29 is thus attached to v. 12a, but he claims that this con¬ 
nection was formed by R because he was about to introduce another account of 
the march from Sinai. His view is that all that P says of the journey from Sinai 
to Paran is contained in vs. 11,12. J has a fuller and more detailed account 10: 
29-12:16, which R inserts in immediate connection with it, 10:13-28 being a later 
interpolation. But there is not the slightest reason for assuming two separate 
accounts from distinct sources, or any interpolation. The writer first states at 
the outset in a summary way, v. 12, as he is in the habit of doing, cf. Gen. 81:18, 
23sqq., Ex. 4:20 sqq., the destination as well as the starting point of the journey, 
making mention at the same time of the orderly way in which it was conducted, 

B 

and then proceeds to give in detail the particulars of note, which occurred on the 
route. 

The reason alleged for regarding 10:14-28 as an interpolation is that it is a 
needless repetition of what has already been said in ch. 2, and that there are 
remarkable deviations from it in certain particulars. The arrangements for the 
march are prescribed in detail in ch. 2; it is declared in ch. 10 that these direc¬ 
tions were punctually obeyed when the time came for carrying them into effect. 
Moreover it is to be observed that the tense of the verbs throughout this passage, 
vs. 17-28, is suggestive of habitual action, showing that the order here described 
was observed not only when they first broke up from Sinai, but on all subsequent 
occasions likewise. Like repetitions abound in similar cases cf. Ex. 25 sqq. with 
85 sqq. The alleged discrepancy is no discrepancy at all, but only the introduc¬ 
tion of a particular not before referred to. In 2:17 the Levites are spoken of in 
general, and their place assigned them in the line of march. In ch. 4 the special 
functions of the three several families of Levites in the transportation of the 
Sanctuary are more minutely described. In precise correspondence with this the 
two families of Gershon and Merari, charged with the transportation of the vari¬ 
ous parts of the structure itself, set forward bearing the Tabernacle, 10:17, pre¬ 
cisely in that part of the line, which is indicated for it in 2:17. The family of 
Kohath entrusted with the carriage of the sacred vessels followed in a later portion 
of the line for the reason given 10:21. This could not have been mentioned in 

* The English reader will see in the R. V. as close an approximation as our idiom will permit 
to the unvarying repetition, with whioh “set forward ’’ is used throughout this entire passage. 
This is obscured in the A. V. by the substitution of “took their journey’* vs. 12,18, “ went’* v. 
14, “journeying’’ v. 29, “departed," “went" v. 83, “ went" v. 34. 
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the comprehensive statement 2:17 without anticipating directions, which were 
first given in ch. 4.* 

It is charged that the request here made of Hobab, that he would accompany 
Israel because of his superior knowledge of the wilderness is inconsistent with 
9:17 sqq., according to which all their movements were directed by the supernat¬ 
ural cloud. Here it is said are two different conceptions; one, that they were 
immediately guided by the Lord himself; another, that they were dependent upon 
human knowledge and skill for direction. But the divine help afforded did not 
supersede the use of such means as were within reach. Though led by the cloud, 
Hobab’s eyes might be of real service in selecting the best path by which to follow 
it through mountain defiles or over rough and broken ground in the trackless 
waste which they were to traverse, and in ordering the encampment to the best 
advantage in respect of wood and water and their various necessities, where the 
cloud bid them halt. This combination of divine agency with second causes 
affords a frequent pretext to the critics for a partition of the text, which is as 
groundless in every other instance of the sort, as it is here. The author of the 
Pentateuch in its present form plainly saw no contrariety in conceptions, which 
he so frequently conjoins. It is a wholly unfounded assumption that they must 
have originated separately in different minds, and have been subsequently brought 
together as we now find them by a Redactor. Moreover, if 10:29-32 is so at 
variance with 9:17 sqq., that these cannot be by the same writer, does it accord 
any better with Ex. 18:21,22, Num. 14:14, to the writer of which it is proposed to 
assign this paragraph ? If the critics see no discordance in the latter case, such 
as to infer diversity of authorship, they surely need not complain of any in the 
former. 

Neither is any difficulty created by the mention of “ Hobab the son of Reuel 
the Midianite Moses’ father-in-law,” who had been previously spoken of both by 
his proper name Reuel Ex. 2:18, and by his priestly title Jethro = His Excellency 
Ex. 8:1, 13:1. The only apparent difficulty arises from the ambiguity of the 
Hebrew term here used to denote affinity or relationship by marriage, which may 
be rendered indifferently father-in-law or brother-in-law. In the former sense it 
is applied to Jethro (or Reuel) Ex. 8:1, and in the latter to his son Hobab Judg. 
4:11. It has been alleged that J here gave a different version of Jethro’s visit to 
Moses recorded Ex. 18, making it occur at the time of Israel’s departure from 
Sinai instead of their arrival there, and stating that at its close instead of return¬ 
ing home he was persuaded by Moses to accompany him through the desert; and 
that this paragraph is an extract from J’s account. It seems to be easy enough 
for the critics to create contradictions, which have no foundation whatever in the 

* Dillman further urges vs. 18,14, alleging that P uniformly writes instead, 

as Lev. 6:8, Num. 2:9, Josh. 21:10. But if J can write both Gen. 18:4, Josh. 8:6,6, and 

nj&IO Gen. 88:2,88:28, why may not a similar liberty be accorded to P ? 
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sacred text, and rest only on their own gratuituous assumptions. Even if Jethro 
and Hobab were the same person, his return home a year before, as is distinctly 
stated Ex. 18:27, would be no bar to his being in Israel’s vicinity again at this 
time, being, as he was, the head of a roving tribe. But if, as we have seen reason 
to believe, (see Hebraica; VII. 2, p. 119) Jethro was Hobab’s father, the critical 
assumption becomes not only baseless but absurd. That such an interview as is 
here recorded actually took place and issued in Hobab and his clan going with 
Israel to Canaan, is confirmed by Judg. 1:1; 44:11. 

The allegation that J’s account has been curtailed by B, who omitted Hobab’s 
affirmative answer, as Dillman suggests, because it was incompatible with 9:17 
sqq., is another instance of a discrepancy which exists only in the critic’s imagi¬ 
nation. He conjectures that if we were only in possession of J’s document in 
full, we might have found something there, which did not agree with P. We 
need be in no haste to offer an explanation, however, until the missing passage is 
produced. It will be enough to say that if B thought that Hobab’s acquiescence 
in the proposal was sufficiently plain from the fact that he does not repeat his 
original declinature, why may not J or whoever it was who wrote this passage in 
the first instance, have thought the same ? There is no need, consequently, of 
supposing that anything has been omitted.* 

With the next paragraph vs. 83-36 the journey from Sinai properly begins, 
and the first station is reached after a three days’ march. This is necessary to 
explain their arrival at Taberah 11:1-3, of which no other account is given. The 
name of the station is not mentioned v. 33 as that was given in consequence of 
what took place after they came there. The intimacy of the connection is con¬ 
fessed by the critics who would sunder v. 33a from its immediate context and 
attach it directly to 11:1. But vs. 33b-36, though somewhat parenthetical, contain 
statements which are quite appropriate in this place. The position regularly 
assigned to the sacred vessels in the line of march is stated 10:21, but here an 
exception is made in the case of the ark, which as the symbol of the divine pres¬ 
ence preceded the host at this time. “ The people went forward a three days’ 
journey, and the ark went before them a three days’ journey.” The absence of 
the definite article in the concluding phrase has been gravely commented upon, 
as though it evinced that these clauses did not originally belong together, or that 
u three days’ journey” had been interpolated in the second. It is plain enough 
that neither inference is warranted. As an illustration of the extraordinary con- 

♦ It has been said that TOH vs. 29,82, ’rnblDI 'IHK v. 80, p 'J , KJ y. 81 are characteris¬ 
tic of J; but when It is considered that these expressions have been constituted marks of J, and 
the critical partition conducted on this basis, and further that the great bulk of the narrative is 
given to J or E, It Is not difficult to aooount for the absence of these terms from P. It might 
with as much propriety be argued that, Inasmuch as the phrase S D^\J£ fTPI Is only found here 

and in Job 29:15 in the whole Old Testament, therefore this passage was written by the author 
of the book of Job. 

*5 
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elusions which critics are capable of drawing from the simplest expressions it 
may be mentioned that Noldeke here remarks that the ark to all appearance was 
not carried but went forward by a miraculous movement of its own, and Well- 
hausen adds that no Tabernacle is spoken of in these verses, whence he infers 
that none existed then. 

When the ark is spoken of in connection with the Tabernacle or its contents, 
it is commonly called the ark of the testimony, as the Tabernacle is sometimes 
called the Tabernacle of the testimony. But here and elsewhere when separate 
from the other sacred vessels it is called by a title suggestive of its relation to the 
people at large, the ark of the covenant. That these designations are not indic¬ 
ative of diversity of authorship appears from their occurring together in the same 
connection Josh. 4:16,18. In v. 34 we find “ cloud ” instead of “ pillar of cloud ” 
which J is supposed to prefer; Dillman explains that R has here tampered with 
the text and substituted an expression of P for that of J; but why this should be 
done in this particular instance he does not inform us. 

2. Chapter 11. 

This chapter records the occurrence at Taberah, the sending of the quails 
and the plague at Kibroth-hattaavah, and the setting apart of the seventy elders. 
The critics complain of a want of connection in its several parts, but are widely 
at variance in their attempts to remedy it. Driver gives up the critical partition 
as hopeless, and says “ Chapter 11 appears to show marks of composition, though, 
as is often the case in JE, the data do not exist for separating the sources em¬ 
ployed with confidence.” Knobel assigns vs. 1-3 and vs. 4-35 severally to the two 
primary sources, from which he supposes J to have drawn. The majority of 

i 

subsequent critics agree with him in sundering vs. 1-3 from its immediate context, 
but while he concedes the unity of the rest of the chapter, others carve it up each 
in his own peculiar fashion. 

It is objected that 11:1 does not connect directly with 10:36, which is obvious 
enough, and for the simple reason that 10:33b-36 is not indeed an extract from a 
different source, but a parenthesis which it is entirely natural and proper for the 
writer to introduce in this place, while the direct line of the narrative begun in 
10:33a is continued in 11:1. This is what took place at the end of the three days 9 
journey there spoken of. It is not stated why the people complained, but this is 
no proof that the passage has been mutilated. It may have been purposely left 
indefinite, or it may have been the writer’s design to intimate that the ground of 
complaint was the same that is dwelt upon in the next paragraph. That these 
verses cannot be sundered from those that follow is plain, because “ among them” 
v. 4 finds its only antecedent in “ the people” vs. 1,2, and u wept again” is only 
explicable as an allusion to the preceding complaint. The fact that vs. 1-3 oc¬ 
curred at Taberah and vs. 4-34 at Kibroth-hattaavah, whereas there is no mention 
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of tbe people journeying from one to the other, and that in 83:16 Kibroth-hattaavah 
is the first station after Sinai, does not require the assumption that two different 
narratives are here pieced together, in one of which Taberah was the first station 
reached, and in the other Kibroth-hattaavah. The explanation is simple. These 
are not two different stations, but the very same. One extremity of the encamp¬ 
ment where the fire broke out v. 1 bore the one name v. 3; the plague which raged 
throughout the camp, was commemorated in the other name given to the entire 
station. It is confessed that it was so understood by the author of the narrative 
in its present form, and there is no reason to depart from his view of the case. 

The complaint that there was nothing to eat but “ this manna” v. 6 implies 
that it had been before spoken of, as it is in Ex. 16. But as it had been described 
on its first appearance Ex. 16:14,31 Dillmann maintains that another description 
here is quite unnecessary, so that vs. 7-9 cannot be by J the author of v. 6, but 
must have been taken from E’s narrative* of the original gift of manna, which R 
inserted here because he could find no other suitable place for it. But if R thought 
fit to introduce this passage in this place, it is difficult to see why it may not have 
been originally written for this connection. Kuenen has no difficulty in ascribing 
vs. 7-9 to the writer of the preceding verses. And indeed the ingratitude of the 
people for this divine gift furnished a fit occasion for bringing freshly and more 
fully before his readers the character and excellency of that which was so shame¬ 
fully despised. 

A more serious critical contention, however, is that the narrative of the 
quails and that of the appointment of the seventy elders were originally quite 
independent of each other. Wellhausen plumply says that famine among the 
people could not awaken in Moses the wish for assistants in his public duties. 
And to rid himself of the explicit statement in the text that it was this emergency 
which gave occasion to the selection of these coadjutors he tears asunder Moses' 
earnest petition forced from him by his crushing burden, as though vs. 11-13 stood 
in no relation to vs. 14,15. Kuenen more shrewdly still sunders out v. 14 from 
the rest of the petition and makes it the sole preliminary to the choice of the 
seventy elders which follows. But the cry for relief runs through the entire 
prayer and is as obvious in vs. 11,12 as in v. 14 itself. The “ narrow interpreta¬ 
tion” of vs. 11,12, to which Wellhausen attributes the blending of incongruous 
narratives is the only interpretation which the words will admit, or the logic of 
the situation allow. Accordingly Dillmann concedes that the appointment of the 
seventy elders is called for by vs. 11-15 and is an appropriate answer to Moses 7 
prayer, but he insists that this is loosely connected with the subsequent narrative 
of the actual gift of the quails and the resulting plague vs. 31-34, because in it the 
elders are not mentioned. And he might have added, neither is Moses mentioned 

* The account of the manna in Ex. 16 is divided between P and J; vs. 7-9 is assumed to be a 
fragment from another hypothetical account by E. 
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in those verses. They were to assist Moses; and that they rendered him efficient 
aid in upholding his hands and easing his burdens then and afterwards cannot 
be doubted; though the historian has not thought it necessary to record the 
particulars. 

In the beginning of this century DeWette ventured the supposition ( Beitrage , 
II., p. 345) that the setting apart of the seventy elders and the appointment of 
judges to relieve Moses in Ex. 18 might perhaps be only variant traditions of the 
same thing. More recent critics treat this identification as if it were an estab¬ 
lished fact. And this notwithstanding the total disparity of the two cases. The 
only point that they have in common is that both were designed to assist Moses, 
but in entirely distinct matters. One was for the settlement of judicial strifes 
between individuals; the other to support Moses in his influence over the people 
at large and his endeavors to uphold the divine authority among them. In the 
one case heads were appointed over each subdivision of the people, rulers of 

thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of tens, making in the 

% 

aggregate a vast number of subordinate officials; in the other there was only a 
delegation of 70 men. The positions taken by the critics make it difficult for them 
to decide to whom to assign this narrative. The reference to the elders is held to 
be sufficient of itself to exclude P. E is the reputed author of its variant in Ex. 
18. Though blended with the account of the quails, which is referred to J, it 
stands in no relation to it. Wellhausen alleges that vs. 14-17, 24b-29, which 
record the institution of the seventy elders, are not by P, J, or E, but are an 
interpolation subsequent to the time of Isaiah, since in the development of 
religious thought the notion that civil rulers must have the spirit of prophecy 
could only have arisen at a very late period. But this hypothesis of interpolations, 
to which Wellhausen is prone to resort, is regarded by other critics as purely eva¬ 
sive and tending too strongly toward the antiquated fragmentary hypothesis to be 
admissible. Kuenen assigns these verses with a slight modification of their limits 
not to E in its original form, but to a Judaean edition of E, the Judaean editor 
being so intent on exalting the spirit of prophecy as to be regardless of the con¬ 
sistency of the document, and to introduce a variant story of what had already 
been related in another place. Dillmann scouts the idea of successive editions of 
the documents as merely the product of embarrassment, and holds that the entire 
paragraph vs. 11-29, embracing both the quails and the elders, is from J; only 
these were quite separate when originally written and belonged to different por¬ 
tions of the history and they have been improperly combined by R. But as there 
is not the slightest proof that the seventy elders were appointed on any other 
occasion than that to which they are here referred, he suggests as an alternative 
that perhaps the stories of the quails and the elders belonged together after all, 
only R has omitted the statement of what was done by the elders at and after the 
quails were sent. But if R thought the narrative complete without the statement 
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that Dillmann misses, why may not the original writer haye been of the same 
opinion ? So that after all this critical pother, the reasons given for sundering 
this closely connected narrative prove to be of no account. 

The critics still further urge that the narrative of the quails, even after 
the separation of the elders from it, is still composite and incoherent. It is said 
that vs. 18-20 do not agree with vs. 31-33. Direction is given to the people to 
sanctify themselves, but it is not stated that this was done. They are told that 
they shall have flesh for a whole month, until they loathe it, but it might seem as 
though the plague overtook them before such a period had passed, or they had 
time to weary of this food. But the author of the Pentateuch like every other 
writer is entitled to presume upon the intelligence of his readers, and to leave 
some things unsaid which are sufficiently obvious without remark. Thus 10:29 
he introduces Moses speaking to Ilobab without any previous statement that the 
latter had come to the camp; so too Hobab’s assent to Moses’ proposal is left to 
be inferred. In 11:24 Moses is said to have gathered the seventy elders with no 
suggestion that two were missing, which, however, was the case as we learn from 
a subsequent verse. Gen. 35:2 Jacob bids his family to purify themselves and 
change their garments; it is to be presumed that they did so, though it is not 
so stated. There is the same presumption in the present instance. The immense 
number of the quails is remarked upon vs. 31,32, which was sufficient to satisfy 
the conditions of vs. 19,20. And v. 33 does not mean that the plague came upon 
them when they first began to partake of the quails, as the English Version 
might be understood to imply “ while the flesh was yet between their teeth, ere 
it was chewedthe proper rendering is u ere it was finished,” see Dillmann in 
loc. The supply was not exhausted, when the penalty came. There is nothing 
to hinder us from believing that all was accomplished which had been foretold; 
that they had fed on this provision for a month to repletion and disgust. 

Kuenen is so far from seeing any discrepancy between vs. 18-24a and vs. 31, 
32, that he ascribes all these verses alike to Rj who enlarged and embellished the 
primitive narrative by this addition. This is falling back upon DeWette’s early 
notion that the miracles in Numbers are simply exaggerations of those recorded 
in Exodus. P’s account of the quails Ex. 16:13 is very simple, whereas here it 
is enormously enlarged. But the whole situation is different. All the transac¬ 
tions at Sinai had taken place in the interval. God had given Israel his law 
amid the grandest manifestations of his majesty and greatness, had ratified his 
covenant with them, established his dwelling in the midst of them, and instituted 
the ordinances of worship. Prior to the arrival at Sinai the Lord manifested the 
utmost forbearance in the murmurings of the people, and granted a gracious 
supply to all their wants. But now after a year’s pupilage their murmurings 
assumed a very different aspect and were dealt with in a summary manner. 
When they complained of the lack of food on first leaving Egypt, manna and 
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quails were mercifully sent; but now quails are sent in anger to an ungrateful 
and rebellious people, until they are gorged to repletion and the plague ensues. 
The total change of conditions shows that these cannot possibly be variant ac¬ 
counts of the same event, the one merely an exaggeration of the other. More¬ 
over, as Ranke pertinently asks, in what respect does this oversupply of quails 
on a single occasion exceed in marvellousness a daily supply of manna for forty 
years ? Ex. 16:35. 

The close correspondence between the middle clause of v. 32 and Ex. 16:18 
leads Dillmann to suspect that it has been incorporated here from P. “The 
cloud ” 11:25 instead of “ pillar of cloud ” is explained by the supposition that R 
has here again inserted a phrase of P, see also 12:5,10, where these phrases are 
interchanged. “According to their families” is elsewhere claimed as a P phrase, 
but is evidently here in place; gather , v. 8, burden, vs. 11,17, 

I * T T - T T 

forbid , v. 28, be little are regarded as P words; and the number 600,000 v. 

21 is drawn from P, see Ex. 12:37, Num. 2:32. Such interminglings of expres¬ 
sions which the critics are in the habit of ascribing to distinct writers are no 
^roof that R has been tampering with the text, nor that something has been 
inserted from other parallel accounts. They simply show that these critical cri¬ 
teria of different writers are not really such. 

3. Chapter 12. 

The critics affect to doubt where the events of this chapter took place. The 
locality is clearly fixed by the immediately preceding and following statements, 
11:35,12:16. If the narrative is sundered from these, of course it hangs in mid¬ 
air ; but this fact of itself shows that the critical severance is unjustifiable. For 
as a rule those places only are mentioned in the narrative where some noticeable 
event occurred; so that the arrival at a station is introductory to the recital of 
what took place there. And in this case the peculiarity in the form of expression 
—“ they were in Hazeroth” instead of the current phrase “ they pitched there”— 
is induced by an allusion to the delay to which they were subjected 12:15. Well- 
hausen objects that this event stood in no special relation to Hazeroth, and might 
as well have occurred anywhere else. This station did not indeed like the pre¬ 
ceding derive its name from what was transacted there; but there is not the 
slightest ground for separating what the historian has joined together. 

Dillmann, who undertakes to discriminate between the diction of J and E 
with a sharpness, that other critics admit to be impracticable, finds the peculiar 
terms of both in this chapter, and hence infers as usual that two accounts have 
been blended together; which he further seeks to fortify by alleging a doublet 
in vs. 4,5, which however are not parallel but successive; and that v. 9a is inap¬ 
propriately placed and should immediately follow v. 9, whereas it is exactly in 
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place as the antecedent of v. 9; and the unusual combination rendered “only” 
y. 2, which nevertheless is justified by the special stress thrown upon that parti¬ 
cle. He further imagines that, while in J’s account Aaron and Miriam were 
associated in opposition to Moses, E represented Miriam alone as guilty, and that 
hence the penalty fell exclusively upon her. This shows how easy it is for a 
critic to invent his facts. That Miriam was the chief aggressor is intimated by 
the precedence given to her v. 1, instead of the natural and customary order vs. 
4,5. Aaron’s guilt is betrayed both by his confession and the apprehension 
awakened by the fate of his sister vs. 10,11. 

Wellhausen charges that the reference to Zipporah v. 1 is apocryphal; that 
in the first place it is inconsistent with the more natural reason assigned for their 
conduct v. 2; but why may not a pretext have been added to another and more 
serious ground ? And secondly that only a very late age could have taken offence 
at Moses’ having a foreign wife; the older sources never spoke of Zipporah as a 
Cushite and they regarded Moses’ alliance with the priest of Sinai as a high 
honor. But, apart from the question which might be raised whether Zipporah 
is the wife here intended, Dillman aptly shows the futility of the objection to 
what can be no other than genuinely ancient. For how could a later writer, who 
knew Zipporah only from statements in other passages, have converted her into a 
Cushite or have introduced this censure upon intermarriage with a foreigner only 
to be repelled as foolish by the Lord ? 

In v. 4 Moses, Aaron and Miriam are bidden to come out unto the Tabernacle; 
in 11:26 those who remained in the camp are contrasted with those who went out 
to the Tabernacle, and in v. 30 Moses returning from the Tabernacle is said to 
have re-entered the camp, cf. 12:14,15. It is claimed that in the conception of 
these passages the Tabernacle was located altogether outside of the camp, con¬ 
trary to ch. 2 which places it in the center of the host. But this is an unwarranted 
inference from expressions which readily admit a different interpretation, and 
one in harmony with the uniform representation of all other passages relating to 
the subject. The camp was a vast hollow square with the Tabernacle in the 
centre and the tribes arranged about it, leaving of course a respectful distance 
between the house of God and the tents of men. In approaching the Sanctuary 
it was necessary to. go out from the place occupied by the tents and traverse the 
open space which intervened between them and the Tabernacle. Only once, 
when God was alienated from Israel by the sin of the golden calf, was this 
estrangement indicated by putting the (provisional) Tabernacle on the outside of 
the camp and at a great distance from it Ex. 33:7. But the narrative of this 
transaction clearly shows its exceptional character. And the attempt to make it 
appear that this is a variant representation of the customary location of the 
Tabernacle throughout the joumeyings in the wilderness is in acknowledged 
contradiction to the explicit statements of the passage in which it is found. 
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Knobel fancies that he discovers an additional departure from Levitical re¬ 
quirements in 12:6, which he interprets to mean that Miriam had been in the 
Tabernacle, which only priests were permitted to enter, and that she now came 
out. But as Dillmann correctly explains, she and Aaron came from the camp to 
the Tabernacle in obedience to the Lord’s repeated summons. 

The question that is raised by v. 3 is not one of critical partition but of Mosaic 
authorship. Can such self-laudation be attributed to Moses ? In the first place 
it is very remarkable that this is the only passage in the Pentateuch, that is open 
to such an objection. Ex. 11:3 simply records a notorious fact. Deut. 84:10 
written after Moses’ death suggests how admiringly he would have been spoken 
of on various occasions by another than himself. It is also pertinent to observe 
that the sacred writers were so profoundly impressed with the thought that all 
that was good in them was due to God’s almighty grace, that they speak of what 
God has wrought in them or done by them with no feeling of vain glory or self- 
exaltation. So that Paul who counted himself the least of the apostles and not 
meet to be called an apostle, could yet say without the least rising of pride “ I 
labored more abundantly than they all; yet not I, but the grace of God which 
was with me,” 1 Cor. 15:9,10. And when false and disparaging charges were 
made in order to weaken the apostolic authority, with which the Lord had in¬ 
vested him, he did not hesitate to claim in his own defence that he was not a 
whit behind the very chiefest apostles, 1 Cor. 11:5, and to recite with no intent 
of self-glorification his labors and sacrifices and the visions and revelations with 
which he had been favored. The inspired penmen are as far from depreciating 
themselves with false modesty, as from arrogating to themselves more than their 
due. They speak of their faults and of their good qualities with equal impar¬ 
tiality and frankness. Why may not Moses in like manner under the extreme 
provocations to which he was subjected again and again not by the refractory 
people merely, but by those from whom such conduct was least to be expected, 
say here once for all in his own defence that such treatment was utterly unpro¬ 
voked by him, and that it was borne with extraordinary patience *, that he was in 
fact the meekest of living men. But if it seems to anyone that there is in this 
more self-assertion than can be imputed to such a man even under such circum¬ 
stances, why may it not have been added at a later time as a just tribute to the 
unexampled forbearance of Israel’s great leader? Those, whose entire critical 
scheme involves the assumption of an unlimited number of additions, subtractions, 
inversions, and transpositions, should be the last to object. 

Dillmann strangely says of the claim of Miriam and Aaron that God had 
spoken with them as well as with Moses, that while Miriam is called a prophetess, 
nothing of the sort is affirmed of Aaron in the present Pentateuch except in P 
Ex. 28:30, where he is entrusted with the Urim and Thummim. In a multitude 
of passages the Lord is said to have spoken to Moses and Aaron. Ex. 6:13; 7:8, etc. 
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4. Chapters 13,14. 

Vater (1805) began* the critical onslaught upon these chapters in the interest 
of the fragmentary hypothesis, observing that while Joshua and Caleb are both 
spoken of 14:6,80,88, Caleb alone is mentioned 13:80; 14:24. He accordingly 
inferred that 14:1-10,26 sqq. was a distinct fragment, containing a separate ac¬ 
count of the same occurrence that is recorded in the rest of these chapters. Bleek 
(1861) follows substantially in the same track, only modified into accordance with 
the supplementary hypothesis, of which he was a zealous advocate. He regards 
14:5-10a, 26-38 as an addition to the original narrative by the Jehovist editor, 
vs. 26-38 being conceived to be parallel and an enlargement of vs. 11-25. 

F. H. Ranke’s reply* to this proposed partition is complete. The Biblical 
narrative unfolds itself regularly in five successive sections. 

1. 18:1-25 The mission of the spies. 

2. 13:26-33 Their evil report, which Caleb vainly opposes. 

3. 14:1-10 The rebellion of the people; Joshua and Caleb remonstrate and 
are threatened with stoning, but rescued by a manifestation of the divine glory. 

4. 14:11-25 Jehovah speaks to Moses of destroying the entire people; Moses 
intercedes on their behalf; Jehovah spares them, but declares that the rebellious 
people shall not enter Canaan, but Caleb shall. 

5. 14:26-35 Moses is bidden to announce to the people that all who were 
twenty years old at the enumeration, except Caleb and Joshua, shall die in 40 
years’ wandering in the wilderness. 

All is closely connected and proceeds naturally from first to last. But the 
critical proposal to parcel it between distinct writers and annex No. 3 to 5, and 
No. 4 to 2 introduces confusion and destroys the proper coherence of the parts. 
No. 2 deals exclusively with the behavior of the spies. It records no uproar of 
the people. It contains no justification of the threatening in No. 4 to destroy 
not the spies but the entire people. No. 5 is intimately related to 3, but still 
more intimately to 4, inasmuch as it specifies more particularly what is there 
stated in general, and that in three respects. (1) How the exclusion from Canaan 
should be effected, viz. by dying in the wilderness. (2) To whom this penalty 
applies, and to whom not. (3) The duration of the abode in the wilderness. No. 
4 is general because its purpose is simply to record Moses 9 mediation and its 
effect in mitigating the severity of the punishment of the people. No. 5 is spe¬ 
cific because it is the sentence formally pronounced upon the people. 

It is plain that if a cleavage of these chapters is to be effected, it must be by 
a keener and more minute analysis. This Knobel undertook to make, and his 
determination of P has been followed in the main by critics since. It is an ingen¬ 
ious scheme of cross-readings made out by cutting apart closely connected state- 

* UnUrtuchungen liber den Pentateuch f II., pp. 190-208. 
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ments and splicing them together in new combinations with a view of producing 
two tolerably continuous but discordant narratives. 

The selection of the spies 18:1-16, and the general statement that Moses sent 
them to search the land of Canaan v. 17a, is assigned to P, but the directions 
which he gave them in so doing vs. 17b-20 are given to the other account, which 
we may here call JE. JE’s account begins abruptly with these directions but with 
nothing to indicate to whom or on what occasion they were given. The spies 
traversed the land to its northern limit, noting particularly the Anakim at Hebron 
and the grapes of Eschol, vs. 21-24. This is sundered by giving v. 21 to P, and 
vs. 22-24 to JE, thus producing variant accounts, one that they searched the land 
throughout its entire extent, the other that they advanced no further than Hebron 
and Eschol; a variance which is wholly due to the severance of what is quite 
harmonious taken together. The return of the spies vs. 25,26 is given to P, their 
report vs. 27-31 to JE, with the result that JE makes no mention of their return, 
and P has only a partial statement of the report v. 32 instead of the report itself. 
Later critics have tried with only indifferent success to patch up the former of 
these difficulties by shreds torn from v. 26. They take out of this verse for JE 
the words “and they came... .to Kadesh” (it should be “came back” to meet 
the requirements of the case) “ and brought back word to them ” (“ them ” has 
no antecedent except in the former part of the verse from which it is here sun¬ 
dered, and moreover it involves a reference to Aaron, which is alleged to be a 
characteristic of P) “and unto all the congregation ” (this too is a word that is 
always claimed for P). It is quite as impossible to evade the second of the diffi¬ 
culties above alluded to. The proposed division completely mars the structure of 
the chapter. The report of the spies as a body, and in which all united is first 
stated vs. 27-29. Then follow the diverse representations, first the quieting 
assurances of Caleb v. 80, then the discouraging declarations of the others vs. 31- 
32. But, if v. 32 is linked directly with v. 26 and the intervening verses omitted, 
“ they ” must mean the whole number of the spies, which is palpably false and 
cannot be the meaning of P on the critics 1 own showing. So that Knobel is 
obliged to assume that something has been omitted restricting the subject just as 
is done in the verses which the critics themselves throw out, see v. 31. 

Noldeke proposes a still sharper division by sundering v. 32 and giving the 
first part to P and the last clause to the other account; in this he is followed by 
Wellhausen, Dillmann, and Kittel. The effect of this is to introduce a variance 
between the statements respecting the evil report of the spies; according to P 
they said that “ the land eateth up the inhabitants thereof,” which is interpreted 
to mean that it is unhealthy and breeds fatal diseases; according to JE that the 
inhabitants were so strong that Israel could not cope with them. It will be 
observed how completely the narrator is in the power of the critics. By limiting 
him to a partial statement and shifting the lines of division the representation 
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which he makes can be varied at will, and divergences can be created where none 
whatever exist. Moreover it is very doubtful whether this partition, even were 
it allowed, would have the effect which the critics claim. The interpretation put 
upon this figurative expression conflicts with its obvious sense in Lev. 20:38, 
where “ the land of your enemies shall eat you up ” plainly means that they shall 
be destroyed by powerful foes. And the context in which it here stands seems 
to require the same sense. There is no intimation in what follows that the 
unhealthiness of the region awakened apprehension; it is the conflict with 
mighty nations that the people dread. 

In 14:1-4 the documents are in the opinion of the critics inextricably mixed. 
In the judgment of Dillmann vs. 1,2 have been worked over by R, and it cannot 
be determined to whom vs. 2b-4 belong. The trouble is that these verses are 
needed in any connected account of the transaction. Several conflicting attempts 
have been made to partition the clauses but it can only be done in defiance of 
critical tests. “All the congregation” v. 2 is a characteristic phrase of P, but the 
predicates of the clause are those of JE; v. 2 has several marks of P, but explicit 
reference is made to its language in vs. 28,29, in which Jehovah swears by his own 
life, which is a mark of J; and “ all the children of Israel ” is a mark of E. In 
this confusion of criteria, instead of acknowledging that these imaginary criteria 
of distinct writers are not really such, since they are indiscriminately blended in 
the same paragraph, the critics take refuge as usual in the assumption that R has 
here meddled with the text instead of leaving it in its original form. 

Ys. 6-7 are assigned to P, and vs. 8,9, which continue the words of Joshua 
and Caleb are tom from their connection and given to JE. This is done partly 
on the score of diction; “ search ” vs. 6,7 is a P word, u flowing with milk and 
honey” is a phrase of JE. The word “search” *■)!)£) occurs 12 times in these 
two chapters, and every time it is found in P; but the reason simply is that this 
is one of the test words, by which the partition was made. Every verse in which 
it is found is for that reason assigned to P. And this though there is no other 
word in the chapters which describes the function of the spies. In 10:33 it suited 
the critics to decide differently and there this word is given to JE. But v. 7 cannot 
be separated from what follows. It is not sufficient for Joshua and Caleb in this 
exigency to say “ The land is an exceedingly good land.” This is no more than 
all the spies had said, 13:27. It does not touch the point about which the people 
were agitated. They were afraid of the Anakim and the other enemies which 
they would have to meet. Hence Joshua and Caleb point them to Jehovah, who 
will give them the land and who is with them, so that they need not fear the 
people of the land, who were but “bread” for them, a precise reversal of the 
figure in 13:82. This distinct allusion of itself annuls a partition, which would 
refer that verse to P and the verses before us to JE. If Joshua and Caleb do not 
say what is contained in vs. 8,9 they say nothing to the purpose. 
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From y. 10 according to Knobel P springs at once to v. 84, which is not only 
an abrupt transition, but leaves v. 30 in the domain of JE, thus annulling the 
distinction previously maintained that in P Joshua was one of the spies, but in 
JE he was not. Noldeke sought to correct these infelicities by shortening P’s 
leap and assigning to him vs. 10,26-38, with the single exception of v. 31, whose 
language decides that it must belong to JE. This partition had a show of plausi¬ 
bility in the apparent parallelism between vs. 11 sqq. and vs. 26 sqq., which subse- 

4 

quent critics likewise insist upon, though it is fallacious; the former passage 
details a strictly private interview between Jehovah and Moses, while the latter 
is a communication to be made to the people. Wellhausen, however, corrects in 
one particular the analysis of Noldeke, by drawing attention to the fact that v. 31 
necessarily carries vs. 30 and 32 with it; the emphatic pronoun “ ye” in these 
verses finds its only explanation in the contrast of the “little ones” v. 31, and 
v. 33 cannot be separated from the preceding; so that vs. 30-33 must be remanded 
to JE in spite of the circumstance that both Caleb and Joshua occur in v. 30. 
A fresh discrepancy, however, is created by the severance of vs. 26-29,34-38 P 
from the preceding paragraph vs. 11-26 JE, viz. that P assigns the term of forty 
years for the abode in the wilderness while JE does not. The separation of con¬ 
tiguous paragraphs which were intended by the writer to supplement each other, 
and treating them as though they were independent productions of different 
writers and hence wholly unrelated, is constantly used by the critics to convert a 
continuous and harmonious record into discordant and conflicting statements and 
so to destroy its trustworthiness and historical truth. 

The critical partition of ch. 13,14 is thus encumbered with difficulties through¬ 
out. And the discrepancies which are urged are without foundation. These con¬ 
cern 

(1) the locality from which the spies were sent; (2) the portion of the land 
which was traversed by them; (3) the presence of Joshua with the spies; (4) the 
period of wandering in the desert. 

(1) It is said that in P the spies were sent from the wilderness of Paran, 18:3; 
but in JE from Kadesh, 18:26; 82:8, which was in the wilderness of Zin, 20:1; 
27:14; 38:36; Deut. 82:51. It is argued, therefore, that according to P the people 
had not yet reached the wilderness of Zin, but the spies passed through this wilder¬ 
ness, which lay north of Paran and formed the southern boundary of Canaan, on 
their way to spy out the promised land, v. 21. But Kadesh is explicitly stated 
to have been that place in the wilderness of Paran, to which the spies returned 
v. 26; and even if the critics are allowed to sunder this clause as they propose, 
still we have the authority of R for putting them together, as they here stand. 
And this there is nothing to contradict. Zin formed the northern border of 
Paran, so that Kadesh might be indifferently said to be in either. 
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(2) That the spies did not limit themselves to Hebron and Eschol,* but went 
through the entire land, is apparent even from the verses assigned to JE. They 
are directed to enter by the south and go up into the mountain, which is a desig¬ 
nation of the mountain land or hill country extending through Palestine from 
north to south Josh. 11:3, and ascertain about the land and the cities. Such 
directions respect the land in general, and not merely the trifling district south of 
Hebron. And in their report vs. 27-29 they give an account of the land and the 
people and the cities (not one city but many) and the various populations which 
occupy different sections of the country. Such a report implies that they had 
acquainted themselves with the land at large, and that they had done precisely 
what the verses assigned to P declare that they did. 

(3) The alleged discrepancy respecting Joshua is frankly given up by Kayser as 
untenable, because Caleb and Joshua are introduced together in passages which 
plainly belong to J 14:8,9,30 and 82:12. The only distinction which he recog¬ 
nizes is that P names Joshua before Caleb and J reverses the order. Other 
critics struggle to fasten this inconsistency upon the text either by including 14:30 
in P, as is done by Noldeke, Schrader, Kuenen, and Vatke notwithstanding 
Wellhausen’s demonstration that this is impracticable; or the same end is accom¬ 
plished by assigning 14:30 to JE, but insisting that JE is itself composite, and 
that one of its constituents includes Joshua among the spies and the other does 
not. Ranke’s question is here pertinent, would the critics have us believe that 
according to one form of Israelitish tradition Joshua was not permitted to enter 
Canaan, and that this tradition found a place in the very book which records his 
appointment to be Moses’ successor and to effect the conquest and division of 
Canaan? The critics try to evade this absurd conclusion by saying that Joshua 
the minister of Moses was held to be too exalted a personage to have been com¬ 
missioned as one of the spies, too exalted also to be included in the sweep of the 
sentence which was passed on the mass of the nation. But a sentence which did 
not spare even Moses and Aaron, would not have spared Joshua if he had not 
been explicitly exempted. 

There is no discrepancy, however, in relation to Joshua being one of the spies. 
The old maxim Distingue tempora et concordabit scriptura finds its application 
here. The fallacy lies in the critical assumption that 18:30 is parallel to 14:6,7, 
and is a variant account of the same thing. But this requires a fresh assumption 
either that R has omitted an account of the popular outbreak which originally 
preceded 18-30, or else that this verse has been transposed from its true posi¬ 
tion after 14:4, no one can tell why. But none of these assumptions is necessary. 
There has been neither omission nor transposition. In the first rendition of the 


* Kfthler, GeacMchte A. T. v I., p. 801, needlessly assumes that they only went as far as Hebron 
and there Informed themselves by inquiry respecting the rest of the land as far as Lebanon. 
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report Caleb alone was the spokesman in opposition to those that discouraged the 
people, whether from a native boldness and impetuosity like Peter among the 
apostles, which impelled him to take the lead, or as Matthew Henry suggests, 
Joshua may have prudently left it to Caleb’s management at first, who was of 
the tribe of Judah, the leading tribe, and therefore fittest to be heard, whereas he 
would himself have been suspected of partiality to Moses whose minister he was. 
But whatever was the actuating motive Caleb took the initiative and stood alone 
against those who brought an evil report. When, however, the people broke out 
in open rebellion, Joshua and Caleb both did their utmost to quell it. When in 
answer to Moses’ intercession the Lord so far reprieved the people as not to 
destroy them immediately but to exclude them from Canaan instead, he passed 
the commendation upon Caleb that he had followed him fully and promised him a 
possession in the land whither he had gone. And finally when the sentence of 
wandering in the wilderness till all who were over twenty years of age had per¬ 
ished, the two who had stood bravely for the right were exempted, precedence 
being accorded to Caleb who had been the first to speak out in opposition to the 

rest.* 

(4) Knobel finds all the narrators in agreement in respect to the forty years’ 
wandering. Dillmann thinks that they seriously disagree, and consequently R 
was led to modify them materially in his attempt to combine them. That Israel 
was forty years in the wilderness is attested, as he admits, by the prophet Amos 
2:10; 5:25, and was certainly found in P, Num. 26:64; 33:38, and in various pass¬ 
ages in Deuteronomy 1:3; 2:7,14; 8:2,4; 29:4, besides being confirmed by Ex. 16:35, 
Josh. 5:6, Neh. 9:21, Ps. 95:10. But, he says, we have no testimony from E and 
J except 14:33; 82:13 J; Josh. 14:7,10 E and it is not certain how far these have 
been worked over, though there is no reason to attribute to them a different view 
regarding the forty years, the period of a generation, during which a new race 
grew up in the desert. Nevertheless connecting these forty years with the sen¬ 
tence of God after the spying out of the land seems to have been first worked into 


* Dillmann understands the sentence of exclusion from Canaan In a general not In an abso¬ 
lute sense. Knobel sayB It 1 b altogether Improbable that all who came out of Egypt except two 
perished In the wilderness, and that upon the entry into Canaan no men above sixty years of 
age were to be found among the Israelites but Joshua and Caleb. And he refers particularly to 
Eleazar the son of Aaron, who was made a priest in the seoond year of the exodus Ex. 28:1, 
Num. 8:3,4 and advanced to a high position Num. 8:32; 4:16. At hiB consecration he must have 
been more than twenty yearo old, for his father was already eighty-four Ex. 7:7, and the 
Levltes did not enter upon their functions till they were thirty Num. 4:3. It is possible that the 
Levltes were not contemplated in the sentence pronounced upon the people at large, which in 
its term8 respected those who were included in the preceding census, 14:29, which the Levltes 
were not, 2:33. Their position was peculiar. Each of the other tribes was represented in the 
spies, but Levi was not, 18:4sqq. Nevertheless there is no proof that Eleazar was above the 
specified age. His older brothers accompanied their father and the elders of Israel upon an 
occasion in which Eleazar might have been expected also to take part, if he had been of age. 
Ex. 24:1. The burdens allotted to the Levltes made it essential that they should be of full age, 
but the service of the priests was not onerous. No age iB fixed for the priests in the Pen¬ 
tateuch ; at a much later time it was twenty. 
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and J by R and Rd in imitation of P and 


Meyer* is much more thorough 


going. He limits J to 18:17b,19,22,28,29. And from this partition he concludes 
that J knows of no forty years 9 wandering nor of any pusillanimity on the part of 
the people or alarm at the giants. Immediately after sending the spies they de- 


to undertake the conquest 


object of the story of the spies is to 


explain why Caleb settled in Hebron; he received Hebron for the service which 


rendered as a spy. not because he remained steadfast 


narrative 


ent on that of J. He retains Caleb, but substitutes the brook Eshcol for Hebron; 
most of the spies were afraid, Caleb alone remained faithful and was rewarded by 
outliving his generation, while Moses must die and hand over the government to 
Joshua. This is what he reads in 18:18,20,23,24,26c,27,30,31,32c,33, which he 
attributes to E. Furthermore P calculates from Josh. 24:29 that Joshua also 
must have been bom in Egypt, wherefore he adds him to the spies and makes him 
faithful like Caleb. By picking out what he pleases from a narrative and ignor¬ 
ing the rest a critic can create as many different versions of the story as there are 
possible combinations of its several parts. 

After the portion of P has been separated from ch. 18,14, it is claimed that 
the remainder is still composite. Dillmann affirms that almost everything is dupli¬ 
cated ; the instructions to the spies 18:17b-20; the distance to which they went 
vs. 22-24; their report vs. 27-29,31,32c,33; the murmuring of the people 14:1 sqq.; 
the attempts to quiet them 18:30; 14:8,9; the sentence 14:23,24,30-33; and even 
the unsuccessful attack on Amalek is not a unit. 

Knobel, Kayser, Kuenen, Schrader see no cause for dividing the instructions 
given to the spies. Wellhausen, who has a keen eye for doublets, discovers one in 


19,20, in which he is followed by Dillmann. But v. 


repetition 


of v. 19. Moses charges them to investigate three things, which are quite dis¬ 
tinct; the robustness and numbers of the people v. 18; whether the land was 
attractive and the population nomadic or dwelling in fortified towns v. 19; and 
whether the land was fertile and well wooded v. 20. Each verse begins in the 
same terms, but if this is to be made a ground of division, it is not duplicated but 
triplicated, which is more than the critics want. 

The critics divide as before in respect to the point reached by the spies. Why 
they could not have gone both to Hebron and to Eshcol and why the same writer 
could not have recorded their visit to both places, it is di 



to see. There 


seems to be no reason in t 
utmost limit of divisibility. 


case but a disposition to splinter the text to 


And there is no duplication in the report of the spies. The writer first men- 
s the statements in which they all concurred vs. 27-29, then the diverse repre¬ 


sentations of Caleb and the others vs. 30-33 


perplexity 


* In Stade’s Zeitschrift for 1881, pp. 139,140. 
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find themselves in attempting to partition 14:1-4 have already been referred to. 
It has also been shown that 13:30 is not the duplicate of 14:8,9. And 14:23,24 is 
not the duplicate of vs. 30-33; the former is what the Lord says to Moses, the 
latter is what he directs Moses and Aaron to say to the people. What to do with 
vs. 11-25 is a puzzle for the critics. It cannot be given to E on account of its 
striking resemblance to Ex. 32:10-14 and its citation of Ex. 34:6,7 passages of J. 
Nor can it be given to J, inasmuch as its duplicate vs. 28,30-33 is assigned to it, 
and moreover v. 14 has ideas from P. There is no resource, consequently, but to 
assume that B has been meddling here again, and has expanded some simple inde¬ 
terminate statements of E at his own free will. In vs. 40-45 the criteria of J and 
E are inextricably blended. Wellhausen shifts the difficulty by referring them 
to some independent source different from both J and E. Dillmann denies 
the existence of such a source, but confesses that the passage is a critical tangle. 

It may be worth while to observe that the ark is here v. 44 in JE in the midst 
of the camp, as it elsewhere is in P; the same thing is also implied in 10:36, in 
spite of the attempt to draw an opposite conclusion from 11:26. 

It is said 13:16 that Moses changed the name of Hoshea to Joshua. There is 
no discrepancy and no intimation of a difference of writers that Joshua is so 
called previous to this time Ex. 17:9,13; 24:13; 32:17; 83:11; Num. 11:28, and that 
he is once subsequently called Hoshea Deut. 32:44. Whether the change of name 
was made at this time, as is most probable, or some time previous, is of small ac¬ 
count. As Joshua is the name by which from this time forth at least he was most 
familiarly known, it was altogether natural to use it afterwards even in relating 
what had taken place previously. But in such a list of names as that of the spies, 
in which the parentage of each is regularly given, the original family name seems 
especially appropriate. And there is nothing strange in the fact that this name 
was once again revived on a later occasion. 

Haevemick’s remark on v. 22 may be worth repeating. The founding of 
Hebron is there defined by a reference to that of Zoan in Egypt, implying that the 
latter was more familiar and better known; which is an incidental indication of 
Mosaic authorship. 

p 

6. Chapters 16,17. 

As the present stage of the discussion is only concerned with the historical 
portion of the Pentateuch, we pass over ch. 15 and such other chapters as are ex¬ 
clusively occupied with legislation. 

Ch. 16 contains an account of the insurrection of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. 
The grounds of discontent were various. Korah seems to have been the chief in¬ 
stigator of the rebellion from his discontent at the exclusive priesthood of Aaron, 
and the subordinate position assigned to ordinary Levites. Dathan and Abiram 
descended from Beuben the first bom of Jacob were indignant that Moses and 
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Aaron of the tribe of Levi were exalted above them. Some two hundred and fifty 
of the disaffected of different tribes attached themselves to them contending for 
the equal rights of all Israelites in opposition at once to the leadership of Moses 
and the priesthood of Aaron. The rebellion was quelled by immediate divine in¬ 
terference and the awful fate that befell those concerned in it. And the divine 
right of the Aaronic priesthood was settled for all time by the miraculous budding 
of Aaron’s rod. 

The early antagonists of the unity an d credibility of the Pentateuch seem not 
to have suspected that this closely connected and continuous narrative was capable 
of division. Staehelin* has the credit of having made the discovery. Qe under¬ 
took to sunder the account of Korah and his two hundred and fifty associates, 
mostly Levites, as he supposed, who laid claim to the priesthood and perished by 
fire, from that of the insurrection against the authority of Moses by Dathan and 
Abiram, who were swallowed up by the earth. The former he regarded as the 
primitive form of the narrative and attributed it to the author of what he denom¬ 
inates the author of the first legislation, the P of more recent critics; the latter 
was subsequently interwoven with it by J the author of the second legislation, 
either because of the similarity of the two incidents or because he knew that they 
occurred contemporaneously. The confession contained in this second alternative 
is of itself destructive of the hypothesis. If all took place together, why should 
it not have been so narrated from the first ? 

Staehelin had been obliged to alter the text in vs. 1,24,27,32 in order to sun¬ 
der what each of these verses binds fast together. Knobelf attempted a division, 
which should require no textual changes. He finds three separate narratives com¬ 
bined in this chapter. That of P speaks of all the conspirators; the two hundred 
and fifty present themselves with censers before the Lord; the arch-conspirators 
are swallowed up by the earth, while the two hundred and fifty are consumed by 
fire. Iu that of J’s first source the only conspirators are Levites and these had 
not yet been charged with any sacred functions; but they demand elevation to the 
priesthood, and are punished by the earth opening and swallowing them up. In 
J ’8 second source Levites who have already been separated to the service of the 
Sanctuary, aspire to equality with Aaron; and Dathan and Abiram rebel against 
the leadership of Moses. Their fate is not directly stated, but is implied in the 
despairing cry of those who witnessed it. 


* Kritische Untemehungm , 1848. He divides as follows: 

First Legislation 16:1 (in part) 2, 4-11,16-23,36. 

Second Legislation 16:1 (in part), 12-15,26-34. 

In v. 24 he erases the three names and roads for |3tfpS or proposes as an alterna¬ 

tive to omit pt?D and read flip 1 ?: in v. 27 he erases “Korah,” and in v. 32 “all the men that 


appertained unto Korah. 
t HIb division is 


ft 


P 16:1,2,4,16-24,27a,32-36; 17:1-26. 

J’s 1st Source 16:8,6-7,28-31. 

J’s 2nd Source 16:8-16,26,26,27b; 17:27,28, 

*6 
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The awkwardness and ill success of Knobel’s partition seem to have satisfied 
the critics that nothing can be effected here without doing violence to the text. 
Accordingly Noldeke fell back on Staehelin’s division with some slight modifica¬ 
tions designed to remedy its more glaring infelicities. He frankly confesses that 
the story of Dathan and Abiram is so closely involved with that of Korah that it 
can scarcely be separated; that 26:9-11 expressly asserts that Dathan and Abiram 
were engaged in the same conspiracy with Korah; and that if these stories were 
originally separate, they are quite distinct in their tendency, one having relation 
to the superiority of priests over Levites, and the other to that of Moses over the 
heads of the several tribes. With these concessions the question naturally 
arises how R ever came to consider two such heterogeneous events as one, and to 
combine them as he has done. But overleaping all obstacles Noldeke pro¬ 
ceeds with his work of division. 

The opening sentence vs. 1,2, in which the combination of the conspirators is 
expressly affirmed, is tom to pieces in order to separate them. He gives to P 
‘ * Korah the son etc. took certain of the children of Israel, 250 princes of the con¬ 
gregation, called to the assembly, and they gathered themselves together against 
Moses and against Aaron; ” and to J u Dathan and Abiram, the sons etc. were 
men of renown; ” he throws out of the text “ and they rose up before Moses ” as 
an unsuitable addition by R, for how could they have risen up before Moses, when 
he had to send for them v. 12 ? But on this division of the passage there is noth¬ 
ing to indicate their participation in the insurrection. Hence Schrader, Kayser, 
Kittel and Driver disregard the imaginary difficulty above alluded to, and connect 
these words with Dathan and Abiram, in which case “ men of renown,” though a 
J phrase, must be surrendered to P.* Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Dillmann con¬ 
tent themselves with saying that the two sources are here inextricably blended, 
the original text of neither having been completely preserved. The complaint of 
the critics that the imperfect form of the sentence betrays a corruption of the 
text, which they attempt to remedy by emendation and which justifies their 
assumption that incongruous clauses have been put together, is sufficiently 
answered by Gesenius.f It is simply an anacoluthon; Korah, Dathan and Abiram 
took and rose up against Moses with 250 men, for u took 250 men and rose up 
with them against Moses.” 

On is not mentioned after v. 1 either because of the subordinate part which 
he took in the conspiracy or because he withdrew from it before the final catas¬ 
trophe. Peleth is not otherwise known, unless possibly this may be another form 
for Pallu Gen. 46:9, Num. 26:5, see Josephus Ant 4,2,2. It is not necessary with 

* Schrader alone seeks to retain it for J, though this is forbidden by the structure of the 
sentence when so divided; and oddly enough he makes it an appendage to a clause of R. 

t Thesaurus, p. 760a, 
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several recent critics to adopt the conjectural reading* “ Eliab the son of Pallu, 
the son of Reuben.” 

Then vs. 3-11,16-24, as relating to Korah and his company, is given to P; 
and vs. 12-15 concerning Dathan and Abixam to JE. But as Noldeke per¬ 
ceived v. 13 cannot be separated from v. 9. The correspondence in the opening 
words cannot be casual. Moses reminding the sons of Levi of the special favors 
accorded to them says Is it a small thing to you ? Dathan and Abiram retort 
upon Moses his own words, Is it a small thing that thou hast done to us ? So that 
he felt constrained to give vs. 13,14b to R, though in so doing he mutilated their 
reply and sacrificed a J phrase u a land flowing with milk and honey.” As the 
combination “ fields and vineyards ” is elsewhere found only in E, Dillmann par¬ 
cels 14a between J and E, and assumes on this ground and that of some similar 
criteria that there are traces of a duplicate account of Dathan and Abiram; others 
confess that they cannot discover them. V. 15a is an additional source of trouble. 
Vatke, Kuenenf and Kittel tear it out of its connection and give it to P, as 
though this clause related to Korah. Other critics admit that it must have refer¬ 
ence to Dathan and Abiram. Kayser thinks it a prayer that God would not re¬ 
gard with favor offerings that they might at any time present. Dillmann con¬ 
cedes that it implies that Dathan and Abiram were not merely in rebellion against 
the leadership of Moses, but that they had designs likewise upon the priesthood; 
this plainly shows that they were making common cause with Korah and that 
there was no such divergence between their designs as the critics allege. Moses’ 
protestation v. 15b is called out by their assault upon him, as his petition v. 15a 
by their assault upon Aaron. So that the same twofold aim is attributed to them 
as v. 3 to the company of Korah. Parcelling these clauses between two writers 
(Dill., Well.) as though they represented different views of the designs of Dathan 
and Abiram is altogether arbitrary and without justification. It seems therefore 
from all these considerations that vs. 12-15 are too closely linked with the rest 
of the narrative to be separated from it. 

But the critics encounter still more formidable obstacles in carrying their par¬ 
tition through vs. 24 sqq. The three ringleaders are here combined; and every de¬ 
vice is used to annul the explicit statement of the passage. Noldeke says that 
inasmuch as the people in v. 19 were standing with Korah at the door of the Tab¬ 
ernacle, there is no sense in saying that those who would not perish must get 
away from the dwelling of Korah, Dathan and Abiram. The command of God, 
which Moses repeats and the people obey, must be that they must remove from 
the neighborhood of Korah and his company. V. 24 must originally have read 
u Separate yourselves from Korah; ” in v. 26 u tents ” must be expunged; v. 27a 
can only describe obedience to the injunction of v. 24 in its original form. With 

♦First proposed in Eichhorn’s Rcpertorium, n., p. 251. 

t Kuenen Bex., p. 05, gives vs. 13,14 as well as 15a to P, though p. 154 vs. 12-14 are assigned to 
E; is this an oversight or a misprint? 
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this connects immediately the catastrophe v. 35. In the other narrative, he tells 
us, v. 24 probably read “ The people stood about the tabernacle of Dathan and 
Abiram.” Then v. 25 follows appropriately. Moses to whom they would not go, 
goes himself to them accompanied by the elders of Israel. In v. 27a may be frag¬ 
ments of the continuation. And vs. 27b-34 completes the story. This is an en¬ 
largement upon the original conclusion, which was simply vs. 28,32 (without the 
last clause), 34. This is based on the critical assumption, which would make 
havoc of any composition to which it was applied, that everything which can be 
removed from a passage without destroying its continuity, is to be reckoned an 
interpolation. 

The critics divide upon the question what they are to do with v. 24 to rid 
themselves of its testimony. Schrader and Wellhausen simply erase u Dathan and 
Abiram.” Vatke in addition erases 44 Korah ” and reads 44 the Tabernacle; ” Kay- 
ser 44 the Tabernacle of witness; ” Dillmann 44 the Tabernacle of Jehovah.” All 

proceed on the assumption that the only thing to be desired was the safety of 

« 

those who were gathered at the sacred Tent. This results from the arbitrary par¬ 
tition of the narrative, which the critics have themselves made, and is directly 
counter to the express statements of the record. The supreme moment had now 
arrived, when the rebellion was to be quelled by immediate divine interposition, 
and the awful overthrow of those by whom it had been initiated and fomented. 
The rebels who were present with their censers at the door of the Tabernacle were 
but a part of the conspirators; Dathan and Abiram with all that adhered to them, 
were likewise to be involved in the destruction that was to ensue. The appear¬ 
ance of the divine glory, v. 19, had already spread consternation among the crowd 
of spectators and malcontents at the sanctuary. It was necessary that ample 
warning should likewise be given to the rest of the congregation, that they should 
escape with all haste from the vicinity of the dwelling-place of Korah, Dathan 
and Abiram. And it is one of the undesigned coincidences, which give incidental 
confirmation to the truth of this narrative, that the Levitical family of Kohath, to 
which Korah belonged and the tribe of Reuben to which Dathan and Abiram be¬ 
longed were encamped alike on the south side of the Tabernacle, Num. 2:10,3:29, 
so that their dwellings were contiguous, which both gave them opportunity to 
concoct their plans, and is the reason why the singular term is used v. 24, since 
they had one common dwelling place.* 

* It la objected by Dr. Driver that is never in prose applied to a human habitation. But 
this very passage proves that it may be so applied legitimately, even if it were conceded to be 
from R. The objection is only advanced in the interest of a precarious critical hypothesis and 
is disregarded by critics like Knobel, Schrader and Wellhausen, whose hypothesis does not re¬ 
quire it. The word is freely used both in a sacred and secular sense in poetry (see in this very 
book Num. 24:5 where it is parallel to D'SilK as here v. 28) and even in prophets who approxi¬ 
mate ordinary prose as Jeremiah and Ezekiel. A precisely similar instance is afforded by rnj? 

which, apart from its application to the oompany of Korah, is uniformly and exclusively used of 
the congregation of Israel throughout the Hexateuoh and in all the rest of the prose of the Old 
Testament save Judg. 14:8. 
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The narrative is strictly consistent. The people are warned to leave and do 
leave the dwelling place of Korah, Dathan and Abiram. Dathan and Abiram 
were in their tents, vs. 25,27, but Korah was not, vs. 16-19. He must, however, 
have left the tabernacle and gone to his tent in bold defiance of the warning given, 
since he was swallowed up by the earth (with which 17:5 [A.V. 16:40] does not dis¬ 
agree) with all the meu that appertained to him i. e. his servants and retainers but 
not his children 26:9-11, from whom the noted family of psalmists and temple- 
singers of a later period was descended. Here is again an incidental proof, as 
Haevernick justly remarks, of the historical reality of this transaction. No one 
could have invented such a story about the ancestor of so eminent a family. 

Noldeke is alone in assigning v. 26 to P, and converting it into an exhortation 
to the crowd at the Tabernacle to separate themselves from those that were offer¬ 
ing incense. Others admit that it must mean what both its language and its con¬ 
nection require, separation from Dathan and Abiram; and they accordingly give 
it to E (or JE), in spite of u congregation ” my a word that is with the greatest 
confidence declared to belong to P. This same word occurs again v. 24, which in 
consequence of its correspondence with v. 27 Wellhausen confesses must belong 
to JE, and cannot even by u a right bold cut ” be saved for P. So also “ con¬ 
gregation ” v. 33, and “ create” {{*13 v. 80. 

T | T T T 

Dr. Driver argues the composite character of this narrative from 

•> 

“ the Inequality of the manner in which Korah, Dathan, and Abiram appear in it; whereas in v. 
1 sq. they are represented as taking part in a common conspiracy, they afterwards continually act 
separately; Moses speaks to Korah without Dathan and Abiram, and to Dathan and Abiram 
without Korah (vs. 4-11; 12-14; 16-22; 25sq.); Dathan and Abiram do not act in concert with 
Korah ys. 16-22, but remain in their tents at a distance vs. 26,27; finally, their fate is different. 
In other words, Korah is united with Dathan and Abiram, not in reality, but only in the narra¬ 
tive; he represents different interests, and acts throughout independently of them.” 

The fallacy in this reasoning lies in the primal assumption that men with differ¬ 
ent aspirations and different personal interests and aims cannot be united in the 
same uprising against the constituted civil and ecclesiastical authorities; and that 
different parties so combined cannot be dealt with separately. That Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram were joint conspirators is expressly affirmed; that to a cer¬ 
tain extent at least they had common aims comes out, as we have seen, in the 
narrative itself. Moses showed his wisdom in dealing with these parties sepa¬ 
rately ; his appeal addressed to the Levites ought to have shamed them into a 
surrender. That those who would usurp the priesthood were forward to accept 
the offered test by actually engaging in a priestly function is as natural as that 
Dathan and Abiram who would not recognize Moses’ authority refused to obey 
his summons. The diversity of fate also grew naturally out of the circumstances. 
They who presumed to intrude on priestly functions unbidden, perished at the 
Sanctuary, which they had profaned. They who contumaciously remained aloof, 
perished by an infliction which rid the camp of Israel of their presence. There is 
nothing in all this surely to j ustify any one in setting aside the explicit asser- 
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tion of the sacred writer, that all were jointly engaged in the same rebellion, and 
that the different scenes depicted were but distinct parts of the same transaction. 

That Korah is not mentioned along with Dathan and Abiram, Deut. 11:6, is 
no proof that he was not associated with them any more than the omission of his 
name Ps. 106:17,18; neither is Aaron spoken of in connection with the golden 
calf v. 19. In singling out this one from all the judgments inflicted in the wilder¬ 
ness because of its peculiarly awful nature, Moses makes no special reference to 
Korah because in this address to the people there was no need of emphasizing the 
fate of usurpers of the priestly prerogative, which no one was disposed to con¬ 
test. 

It is claimed, however, that this narrative is capable of yet further dissection. 
Wellhausen discovered that not only two but three narratives are here combined. 
These are, he tells us, only preserved fragmentarily, nevertheless their distinctive 
points can be readily recognized. 1. In J Dathan and Abiram rebel against Moses 
as ruler v. 13 and judge v. 15b. Cited by Moses they refuse to appear and he goes 
himself with the elders to their tents. God decides in his favor, the earth opens 
and they go down alive. 2. According to another source in JE, Korah a secular 
chief, probably of the tribe of Judah, and others with him contend for the priestly 
prerogative of all Israelites and against the limitation of it to the sons of Levi i. e. 
Moses and Aaron. They exercise their supposed right by bringing an offering 
v. 15a. All Israel at God’s command separate themselves from the dwelling of 
Korah; the earth opens and swallows them up. 3. In P Korah a Levite and 250 
of his tribesmen rise up against Aaron, and demand that the inferior clergy should 
be made equal with the higher. They come before the Tabernacle with their 
censers and offer incense, but are consumed by the sacred Are. 

Wellhausen thinks that this discovery solves the puzzle which previous critics 
had proposed, but had not attempted to resolve, viz. how R came to combine two 
stories which had nothing in common. The solution he finds in the intermediate 
account, which touches J on the one side and P on the other. It agrees with J in 
being a revolt of the laity, and the offenders with their dwellings are swallowed 
up in the earth. It differs in that the uprising is not against Moses alone as a 
political leader, but against Moses and Aaron as invested with the priesthood 
(with which is connected the fact that they present an offering), and that instead 
of Reubenites, Korah of Judah is the leader. Now it is just in these points of 
difference that it approaches P. In P it is opposition against the spiritual pre¬ 
rogative (of Aaron), and it comes from Korah; but the third account diverges yet 
more widely from the first than the second and in the same direction. In 1 noth¬ 
ing is said of a spiritual order, but only of the prominent influence of a person in 
the commonwealth, against which opposition is roused. In 2 a hereditary priest¬ 
hood is growing up, which meets strong resistance from the excluded laity. In 3 
the clergy is an uncontested fact, but a separation was forming within it between 
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priests and ordinary Levites, which is as yet no fait accompli, but calls forth lively 
protests. In 1 Moses is attacked because of his personal position; in 2 Moses and 
Aaron, because of their caste-like elevation above the laity; in 3 Aaron, because 
of liis elevation above the other Levites. In 1 the bringing of offerings is not the 

forbidden good for which the rebels strive; in 2 they bring a minha but do not 

« 

perish precisely on that occasion; in 8 they are consumed by sacred fire before the 
Tabernacle in the act of offering incense. 

This view of Wellhausen, which has been stated almost in his own words, is 
based on his peculiar division of the chapter. He sunders vs. 8-5 from all that 
immediately follows, claiming that in these verses Korah (who is not a Levite) 
and other laymen affirm the holiness of the entire congregation against the pre¬ 
rogatives of individuals, they are zealous not for the Levites against Aaron, but 
for a universal priesthood against any clergy. This, he insists is quite distinct 
from the conception of vs. 8-11, which contemplates Levites not content with 
their existing privileges and desirous of more; they are zealous not for the con¬ 
gregation but for their order; as inferior clergy they claim equality with the supe¬ 
rior. And he lays great stress upon the fact that u causing to come near ” is the 
thing for which the rebels contend in v. 5, whereas in vs. 9,10 it is already pos¬ 
sessed. But there are different grades of approach; those who had been brought 
near as Levites aspired to the greater nearness of priests. That Moses singles out 
the Levites from the rest of the conspirators vs. 7b-ll, in order to remind them of 
the special favor conferred upon them is no warrant for the severance of these 
verses from the preceding. Still further he arbitrarily throws vs. 6,7 out of the 
text as an insertion by R, intended to bridge the chasm; and he intimates that 
u ye take too much upon you, ye sons of Levi ” 7b may have been addressed to 
Moses and Aaron by the rebels, and originally stood in v. 3; whereas it is Moses’ 
retort upon them of their own language, thus indissolubly binding v. 7 to v. 8, as 
we have already seen that v. 13 is tied to v. 9. 

The fragmentary character of this imaginary source, which Wellhausen him¬ 
self confesses, is shown by its springing at once from v. 5 to 15a, and from that to 
the final catastrophe, which he finds by separating v. 32 from vs. 30,31,33, as 
though the former speaks only of the earth swallowing up Korah and his company 
and the latter only of Dathan and Abiram. 

Kuenen followed by Dillmann repudiates Wellhausen’s assumption of a 
Judaean Korah, who with his 250 partisans was swallowed up in the earth. He 
claims ( Hexateuch , p. 334), as is his frequent habit elsewhere, that the original 
account of P is to be distinguished from additions subsequently made to it. In 
P’s narrative 4 4 Korah and his band were represented not as Levites, but as Israel¬ 
ites sprung from different tribes. A later diaskeuast made Korah and his follow¬ 
ers Levites and transformed their contest with Levi for a share in the ritual into 
a contest with Aaron and his descendants for the priestly dignity. He gave the 
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narrative this new turn by describing Korah in v. 1 as the 4 son of Izhar the son 
of Kohath the son of Levi,’ by adding vs. 8-11 and by working over vs. 10-18. 
The section 17:1-5 (16:36-40) was also added by him or at least in his spirit.” 

But in order to make out that Korah was not a Levite, it is necessary not only 
to strike vs. 7b and 8 from the text, but also his pedigree explicitly given, v. 1. 
This Dillmann shrinks from doing; and he makes the following frank confession, 
which overturns the whole hypothesis: “ As in P Korah the leader of the com¬ 
pany was a Levite, and among the 250 were probably found some other Levi tea, 
and the rights of the Levites were then already ordained, ch. 3 sq. and 8, these 
verses might be defended as the original text of P.” The only considerations 
adduced to the contrary are the expression “ God of Israel ” occurring v. 9, which 
is not a P phrase, and which might be a reason in the critics’ eyes for referring it 
to E, but certainly not to a diaskeuast of the school of P; also marked prominence 
given to the “ sons of Levi ” who are addressed and identified with the company 
of Korah and set in antagonism to Aaron, vs. 7b-ll, instead of Moses and Aaron, 
v. 3. But in specially addressing Korah and the Levites who were with him in 
the conspiracy, Moses neither alleges nor implies that the entire band consisted 
exclusively of Levites. And in failing to go the whole length with Kuenen in his 
eliminations from the text, Dillmann completely emasculates the hypothesis. A 
critic must be thoroughgoing, who would foist new meanings upon the text at 
variance with its plain intent. In admitting that Korah is a Levite, and yet sup¬ 
posing him to head an insurrection designed to annihilate the privileges and pre¬ 
rogatives of his own tribe, he involves himself in an inconsistency that wrecks 
his theory. An additional argument of Dillmann is thus voiced by Dr. Driver: 
“ Observe, further, the threefold speech of Moses to Korah, vs. 5-7,8-11,16 sq., the 
third in part repeating simply the substance of the first.” To this Noldeke long 
since made reply. It certainly is surprising, he says, that Moses begins to speak 
three times, but the importance of the subject accounts for this. In the first 
address he tells them how they can learn God's will; in the second he makes 
earnest representations to them; in the third he gives more exact directions what 
to do on the following day. These words of Noldeke meet the case exactly. 
Moses first speaks to Korah and his entire company, bidding them test the ques¬ 
tion on the morrow by presenting themselves at the Sanctuary with their censers. 
At the close he turns to the Levites amongst them, to whom he makes a special 
appeal. Finally, after Dathan and Abiram had refused to obey his summons, he 
turns once more to the entire company of Korah, renewing his demand that they 
should without fail present themselves at the Sanctuary on the morrow each with 
his censer, and Aaron too should bring his censer. There is nothing superfluous; 
all falls properly into its place. 

Kittel apparently tries to combine Kuenen’s view with that of Wellhausen, 
by making the earth swallow up P’s Korah and his company, while those of the 
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later diaskeoast are consumed by fire. It is difficult to say what Dr. Driver in¬ 
tended by assigning v. 32b to P. This is quite intelligible in Kittel, who gives P 
vs. 32-34 and attributes v. 35 to the diaskeuast; but not in Driver who gives all 
the rest of vs. 27b-34 to JE and v. 35 to P, and who strikes out “ Korah ” from 
vs. 24 and 27a.* 

It is urged in favor of assigning 17:l-5f to a later diaskeuast, that vs. 3,4 
contradict Ex. 27:2, 38:2 according to which the altar was already overlaid with 
brass. The contradiction is altogether imaginary. What was to prevent putting 
an additional covering of brass upon the altar, or substituting another cov¬ 
ering for that which was upon it ? Besides the partition of ch. 17 between P and 
a supposed diaskeuast falls with the failure to establish a like partition in ch. 16. 

The remainder of ch. 17 is unanimously given to P, and it is claimed that the 
matter decided was the priestly rights of the tribe of Levi, not of Aaron and his 
house. But the priesthood of Levi centered in Aaron; his name was to be written 
on the rod of Levi; the tribe had no claim to priestly prerogatives except as its 
most distinguished son had been set apart to exercise them, and was now con¬ 
firmed in their possession. The failure of the critics to establish any partition in 
the account of Korah in ch. 16, or to eject any portion of it from the text settles 
the meaning of ch. 17 beyond further controversy. 

Knobel in the interest of his peculiar partition, in which he has had no follow¬ 
ing, claimed that the last two verses of ch. 17 were out of place, and that they 
must be linked back to 16:27b as an outcry of terror on the part of those who wit¬ 
nessed the fate of Dathan and Abiram, which is presupposed in the source from 
which this is taken, but not explicitly recorded. But, as Dillmann remarks, it is 
the peril of approach to the Tabernacle, which is emphasized. It is a wail of ter¬ 
ror occasioned not only by the destruction of those who were swallowed up in the 
earth, but by that also of the 250 who were consumed by fire and those who per¬ 
ished in the succeeding plague. And the proper place to insert it is just here at 
the close of the entire narrative, to mark the impression which the entire transac¬ 
tion left upon those who had passed through those awful scenes. 


6) THE LANGUAGE OF P.* 

There is not the space at present to point out in detail the factitious nature of these tabu¬ 
lated words and phrases, and to show how they are dependent upon oritlcal manipulation and 
minute subdivision of the text. All that is now possible is to refer the reader to the intimations 
upon this point, whioh occur in the general course of the discussion. 


* Dr. Driver says that Wellhausen has reoeded from his former position and adopted that of 
Kuenen. I have no doubt of the correctness of the statement, though I have not been able to 
verify the reference. 

t In the Hebrew text; the English Bible 16:96-40. 

t The numbers are those of Hebraica, VI., p. 366. The references are to former articles in 
this series, where the proper explanations are given. 
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Old Words. 

0 ) rnrr. (2) jyi 3 pK vi. f P . m. ( s) k'wi 

Sect. 15, Lang, of P. (4) mrr 'D Sy always 
assigned to P. (5) ^KT T ’13 my Sect. 14, 
Lang, of P. (6) 1KD 1KD V., p. 174 (7:19). (7) 

rnrr 1133 Sect. 16, Lang, of P. (8) my K'Wl 

Sect. 15, Lang, of P. (») jm (for D'87) V., p. 


152 (12). ( 10 ) nny (= the law) Sect. 15, Lang.of 
p. (11) ^387 v., p. 174 (8:1). 02) DIDJTD Sect. 
14, Lang, of P. ( 13 ) nwy p V., p. 174 (6:22). 
(14) yU V., p. 174 (6:17). 

New Words. 

None. 


7) THB LANGUAGE OP J.* 


Old Words. 

0 ) mrr . (2) niSio v., p. 177. o) ki sect. 

6, Lang, of J. (4) p-^y "3 Sect. 10, Lang, of J. 

(6) pD Sect. 13, Lang, of E. (6) 'yy3 yi Sect. 
10, Lang, of J. (7) fH K¥0 V., p. 176. (8) D’87 
V., p. 154. (9) mn Sect. 2, Lang, of J. (10) 
’3JK Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (ID 71D1K V., p. 163. 
(12) j'KD Sect. 8, Lang, of J. (18) Jin Sect. 18, 
Lang, of J. (14) 1087 Sect. 13, Lang, of E. (15) 
SriK Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (16) TV (of God) V., 
p. 176. (17) StfK Sect 7, Lang, of J. (18) 

nt-noS sect. 6, Lang, of j. (i9) nny V., p. 

166. (20) mp Sect 11, Lang, of J. (21) cp' V., 
p. 163. (22) 0871.... DW also In P Gen. 86:37; 
Num. 26:14,15. (23) pi V., p. 176. (24) B'3n 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (25) yilD Sect. 7, Lang, of 
J• (26) *|0 Sect. 11, Lang, of J. (27) ^K WK 


vrm V., p. 176. (28) lp33 038777 Sect. 6, Lang, 
of J. (29) 871D Sect 15, Lang, of J. (30) Jfl V., 

p. 165. (31) 77270 V., p. 163. (32) ^1X87 Sect. 10, 
Lang, of E. 

New Words. 

(1) D'KJ87D Num. 10:35 J; besides in Hex. 
only Deut. 82:41; 88:1. 

(2) *pDDK Num. 11:4 J; all in O. T. 

(8) JDK Num. 11:12 J; all in flex. 

(4) NT Num. 11:20 J; all in O. T. 

(5) DDK Num. 18:28; 22:35 J; 23:18 B; Deut 
16:4; 82:36; 88:17; all in O. T. 

(6) fNl Num. 14:11 R; v.23E; 16:30J; Deut. 
81:20; 32:19; all in Hex. 

(7) ^Dy Num. 14:44 J; besides in O. T. only 
flab. 2:4. 


8) THE LANGUAGE OP E.t 


Old Words. 

( 1 ) *]K mn v., p. 163 . (2) py v V., p. 168. ( 8 ) 

V?Dnn Sect.6,Lang.of E. (4) jnO Ex.82:20J; 

Num. 11:8 E; Deut. 9:21; all in Hex. (5) TV 
Sect. 16, Lang, of J. (6) DIO V., p.166. (7) Sy 
DHIK VI., p. 166. (8) SnN Sect. 5, Lang, of J. 
(9) 1*717 Sect 18, Lang, of J. (10) '3 (= I be¬ 
seech thee) Sect. 11, Lang, of J. (11) K1 Sect 
6, Lang, of J. (12) "13D V., p. 164. (13) *7387K 
Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (14) /V87 Sect 8, Lang, 
of J. 

New Words. 

(1) jUKDO Num. 11:1 E; besides in O. T. only 
Lam. 8:39. 

(2) ypt7 Num. 11:2 E; all in flex. 

(3) 0187 Num. 11:8 E; all in Hex. 


* The numbers are those of Hebraic a, VI 


(4) "JV7 Num. 11:8 E; all in O. T. 

(5) HID Num. 11:8 E; all in Hex. 

(6) 187 1 ? Num. 11:8 E; besides in O. T. only 
Ps. 82:4. 

(7) nOW Num. 11:32 E; all in flex. 

(8) 3 131 (= speak against) Num. 12:1,8; 21: 
5,7 E. 

(9) rrW3 Num. 12:1 E; all in Hex. 

(10) Ijy Num. 12:3 E; all in Hex. 

(11) SV} (= to act foolishly) Num. 12:11 E; all 
in flex. 

(12) pi' (= to spit) Num. 12:14 E; Deut. 25:9; 
(15) inK K^D Num. 14:24; Josh. 14:8,9,14 E; 

all in O. T. 

(13) 0^3 Num. 12:14 E; all in Hex. 

(14) nDn Num. 18:30 E; all in flex. 

Num. 82:11,12 J; Deut 1:36; all in Hex. 

p. 269. 


t The numbers are those of Hebraic a, VI., p. 278. 
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SECTION TV] 


II 


NUMBERS 20:1-27:11. 


1. Chapters 20,21. 

In 20:1-13 water is brought from the rock at Kadesh. The critics are here 
again in great perplexity. The assumed criteria of the different documents are 
so intermingled that it is impossible to separate them without absolute disinte¬ 


gration of the entire paragraph 


verse is alleged to be made 


two or three constituents. The first clause, which notes the arrival of the con¬ 
gregation at the wilderness of Zin, belongs to P; the last clause recording the 


death of Miriam is from 




in Kadesh in the second clause 


Wellhausen referred to J; Dillmann is in doubt whether it is drawn from J or 
from E. The mention of the month but not the year in the first clause has given 
rise to a great amount of needless speculation. It is gravely asserted that the 
year must have been stated in the document from which the clause was extracted, 
but the divergence between the documents on this point was so serious and 
irreconcilable that R felt constrained to omit it. It is said that according to P 
the people now first arrived at Kadesh, by proceeding from the wilderness of 
Paran, in which they had hitherto been, to that of Zin in which Kadesh was situ¬ 
ated. The spies were sent in the second year of the exodus from some indeter¬ 
minate place in the wilderness of Paran, 18:3, whence they were condemned to 
go southward to wander in the desert, and they do not reach Kadesh until the 
first month of the fortieth year. In E the spies were sent from Kadesh, and the 
people wandered from thence back toward the Bed Sea until finally after com¬ 
passing the land of Edom they came back to the land east of the Jordan, Num. 
14:25; Deut. 1:40,45 ; 2:1. According to J after sending the spies from Kadesh 
the people abode there “many days,” Deut. 1:46, which Wellhausen interprets to 
mean “ long years,” i. e. the entire interval between the mission of the spies and 
their march to the land east of the Jordan. As Kadesh Gen. 14:7 bears the name 
En-mishpat, Fountain of Judgment, he infers that it was in Israelitish tradition 
a place of equal i mportance with Sinai as a place of legislation; or rather, he is 
inclined to believe that in the original form of this tradition the people were not 
at Sinai at all, but marched at once from the Red Sea to Kadesh aud received 
their laws there. His reasons are that Judg. 11:16 makes no mention of Sinai, 
and in Ex. 17, which he takes to be another version of what occurred at Kadesh, 
the bringing of water from the rock was just before the giving of the law. And 
as Wellhausen thus easily gets rid of Sinai, Meyer* with equal ease expunges 


history 


tells us that in J Israel, after gaining full infor 


mation at Kadesh from the spies, moved forward at once to the conquest of the 
land, the true account of which is to be found not in the book of Joshua but in 


Judges ch. 1, when purged from interpolations 


the easiest thing in the 


* Stade’B ZetUehrlft, h, pp. 186sqq. 
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world for a critic by this process to eliminate any feature from a narrative that 
he pleases. All that is requisite is to partition the documents so that it shall be 
absent from one or more of them, and then to insist that the tradition therein 
represented knew nothing of such an occurrence. 

That there is no discrepancy in regard to the place from which the spies were 
sent, was shown when ch. 13 was under consideration. As the children of Israel 
were at Kadesh at that time and now arrive again 37 years later, it is plain that 
this is a second visit. But this the critics strenuously deny. Because the people 
were at Kadesh, 20:14 JE, it is inferred that they had remained there ever since 
their first arrival, because no second coming is spoken of in this document. It 
lies plainly enough in the narrative to be sure, 20:1, but this has been assigned 
to the other document, and hence they will not suffer it to be taken into the 
account. And yet in innumerable instances they are obliged to assume that a 
given matter must have been stated in all the documents, though R has only 
preserved what was found in one, deeming this sufficient. And Dillmann (on 
Num. 14:34) argues that the silence of one or even two of the documents in 
respect to the forty years wandering in the desert involves no disagreement and 
does not discredit the fact. He also sets aside Meyer’s preposterous conclusion 
from similar premises that the war against Sihon king of the Amorites 21:21 sqq. 
was a figment of later times. It is expressly stated that they were at Kadesh in 
the second year of the exodus, Num. 18:26; that they were bidden to leave 
Kadesh, 14:25; and that they came to Kadesh in the fortieth year. The critics 
assign the first statement to J, the second to E, and the third to F, and then 
claim that here is a serious contradiction. Whereas there is no contrariety in* 
these statements, even if their partition were allowed. The contradiction lies 
merely in the utterly baseless conjectural narratives which they frame for these 
supposititious documents, and by which they undertake by creations of their own 
to fill the void produced by sundering paragraphs from the connection in which 
they stand. The fact that the name Kadesh occurs but once in the list of stations 
ch. 33 occasions no difficulty.* It is not unlikely that it is to be found there 
under some other name, perhaps Rithmah, v. 18, cf. 12:16; 13:26. Nor is it any 
objection that no record has been preserved of what took place during the years 
that intervened between the two visits to Kadesh. The period of wandering 
was barren of incidents appropriate to the sacred history. The rebellion of 
Korah and his associates and a few ritual laws are noted; all the rest is blank. 
The only other fact of importance, by which this long and weary sojourn in the 

* The oocurrence of Bzion-geber 88:35 after a long series of stations otherwise unknown 
shows that the children of Israel had retraced their steps and gone baok to the Red Sea, whence 
they proceed once more to Kadesh, v. 36. And on Dillmann's analysis the same thing appears 
from E. In 14:26 E the people are at Kadesh and are bidden to march back toward the Red Sea; 
and yet after this 20:1-14 they are again at Kadesh. This can only be escaped by arbitrarily 
assuming that R has transposed these narratives. 
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desert was characterized was the dying out of the old generation, and the growing 
up of the new. 

The complication of the succeeding paragraph from a critical point of view 
is such that Kuenen abandons the attempt to unravel it as hopeless. He says 
(Hex., p. 100), “ With regard to Num. 20:1-13 opinions differ much.” Then after 
stating the divergent partitions of the passage severally proposed by Colenso, 
Schrader, Noldeke, Kayser, Well hausen, and Knobel he adds in conclusion, “ I 
should prefer to abstain from any decisive opinion on the details.” The following 
is the analysis of Dillmann, which he has adopted mainly from Kayser. V. 2 is 
from P, 3a from £ (E’s account lacks a beginning, which makes it necessary to 
assume that something like 2a had preceded), 3b from P (because of the allusion 
to 16:35; 17:11-14), 4,5 from E (but the plural “ye” referring to Moses and 
Aaron is due to R, for E would not join Aaron with Moses), 6 from P, 7,8 “ Take 
the rod ” from E, (since Moses 1 rod is meant, v. 11), u and assemble the congre¬ 
gation , thou and Aaron thy brother, and speak ye unto the rock before their eyes, 
that it give forth its water ” from P; u and tbou shalt bring forth to them water 
out of the rock, so shalt thou give the congregation and their cattle drink ” from 
E (only “ rock ” and “ congregation ” are P words, and have been inserted by R), 
9,10a from P, (on the assumption that “the rod from before Jehovah” means 
Aaron’s rod, 17:25), 10b mainly from E (but modified by R with words from P), 
11 from E (only “congregation” is a P word), 12 from P (though one clause was 
inserted by R), 13 doubtful whether it is from P or E. 

It is certainly a very extraordinary procedure to attribute to R that he should 

a 

make up his narrative by selecting clauses alternately from two different docu¬ 
ments, and that a narrative so constituted should nevertheless read smoothly and 
continuously. It is no commendation of the critical hypothesis that such ques¬ 
tionable expedients must be resorted to in order to carry it successfully through; 
that it requires such minute splitting of sentences, and such frequent assumptions 

of manipulation by R. 

It is alleged that v. 24; 27:14; Deut. 82:51 imply a different view of this 
transaction from that which is yielded by the existing form of the narrative. 
Moses and Aaron are there declared to have been excluded from Canaan because 
they rebelled against God’s word and trespassed against him; and it is said that 
this is not borne out by either the language or the conduct attributed to them. 
The inference is thence drawn that R has materially altered the words ascribed 
to Moses v. 10 so as to soften down the expressions used in the document from 
which he drew, which seemed to reflect too severely upon the great leaders of the 
people. In the original story as given in P Moses and Aaron were themselves 
the “ rebels,” and not the people; and the question “ shall we bring them 
water out of the rock ?” was addressed not to the people but to the Lord, and 
implied a refusal to do his bidding for the relief of the thirsty multitudes. But 
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the charge of falsification is gratuitous and unfounded; and the proposed emen¬ 
dation is utterly at variance with all that we know of Moses. That he could 
have been guilty of gross and contumacious resistance to an explicit divine 
command is inconceivable; nor is such a supposition required by any of the 
passages that relate to this matter. That the patience of Moses was exhausted 
so that he lost his temper and failed to control himself and “ spake unadvisably 
with his lips,” Ps. 106:32,33, we can easily understand. He had borne with their 
repeated provocations and murmurings through many long years, he had again 
and again interceded for them and saved them from deserved destruction; and 
now that after all the experience they had had of God’s goodness and mercy and 
power exerted on their behalf, the warnings and instructions they had received 
and the inflictions sent upon them for their correction, they should here on the 
very borders of the promised land and on the very spot where their fathers had 
been doomed to perish in the wilderness, repeat their offence, demonstrate that 
this protracted discipline had been without avail, and incur the risk of a similar 
sentence once more, was more than he could bear and he failed to demean him¬ 
self as he should have done on the occasion. The petulance displayed both in 
the address to the people and in smiting the rock twice, the distrust implied if 
not of the power yet of the grace of God to his transgressing people, and the 
self-exaltation in referring to their own agency in bringing forth the water rather 
than the immediate power of God, of which they were but the instruments, were 
seriously unbefitting their sacred office, and a betrayal of their trust as the accred¬ 
ited representatives of the Most High, and amply justify the censure from the 
mouth of the Lord, v. 12, “ ye believed me not to sanctify me in the eyes of the 
children of Israel,” and v. 24, “ ye rebelled against my word.” They were them¬ 
selves implicated in rebellion which they had charged upon the people; for they 
too were guilty of distrusting God, and that even after he had announced to them 
his purpose, and of dishonoring him before the people even while yielding formal 
compliance to the divine direction. 

There is quite as little reason for the charge that R has tampered with the 
text of v. 12, and that “ because ye believed me not ” is a mollifying phrase sub¬ 
stituted for a hypothetical original couched in severer terms. Faith in God is the 
only true principle of obedience, and want of faith is rebellion against him. The 
fact that “because” and “believe” are not P words in the critics’ esteem is 
unfortunate for them, but cannot unsettle the integrity of the text. 

The allegation that this paragraph and Ex. 17:1-7 are different versions of 
the same story is well answered by Ranke* in reply to a like suggestion of 
Vater, and more fully by Hengstenberg.f One event occurred in the first, 
the other in the fortieth year of the exodus; one took place at Rephidim, the 

* UnUrsuchunQtn , II., p. 225. 

t Authentic dcs Pmtatenches, n. t p. 878. 
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other at Kadesh. It is not true that both places received the same name; 
one was called Massah and Meribah there is not a word about giving a new 
name to the other and calling it Meribah. It is simply said, v. 13, “ this is the 
water of strife;” and the allusions elsewhere are to “the water of strife at 
Kadesh,” Num. 27:14, Deut. 82:51, suggesting a distinction from water of strife 
elsewhere. It is not surprising that there should be a want of water in both 
localities, and that the same cause should lead to similar murmuring and a like 
supply. They were journeying in a desert, and there were doubtless frequent 
occasions of murmuring for lack of water, cf. Ex. 15:22-24; Num. 21:5. But 
the principal point in the present narrative and the chief reason for recording it 
is neither the necessity of the people nor the miraculous provision that was made 
for it, but the sin of Moses and Aaron and their consequent exclusion from 
Canaan, which left its impress on the entire future course of the history. 

Wellhausen looks upon this narrative as a legend respecting the origin of the 
spring at Kadesh. And probably Dillmann’s view is not materially different, 
since he remarks upon the digging of the well, 21:16-18, “ This well was after¬ 
wards held in remembrance as a gift of God to the thirsty people, like that in 
20:13, but the song connected with it has also kept in memory the natural means 
by which it was opened; and this case is so far instructive in relation to others.” 

In his farewell address to the people Moses makes repeated and touching 
allusion to the sentence passed upon him at Kadesh, Deut. 1:37; 8:26; 4:21. 
However he does not expressly say that it occurred at the bringing of water from 
the rock; and he once speaks of it along with the exception in favor of Caleb 
and Joshua. Thereupon Dillmann makes this comment: “It may be inferred 
that E also had something respecting Moses’ being condemned not to enter the 
promised land, but from the connection in which it is mentioned it was probably 
there referred to a different occasion.” The critics have a great horror of harmo¬ 
nizing Scripture narratives; but they are ever ready with their conjectures for 
setting them at variance, where no variance exists. 

The negotiations with Edom 20:14-21* and the similar passage relating to 
the Amorites 21:21-31 are by Wellhausen assigned to J, by Dillmann to E; and 
Aaron’s death 20:22-29 is given to P. The remainder of ch. 21 is in the esteem 
of the critics, to use a term applied to it by Wellhausen, quite “variegated.” 
Dillmann gives 21:1-3 to J, and vs. 4-9 to E; only it is unfortunate for this view 


* According to Num. 20:14-21 Edom (and Judg. 11:17 Moab) refused Israel’s request for a 
free passage and their offer to pay for bread and water; while in Deut. 2:29 Edom and Moab 
are credited with having sold Israel food and drink while passing through their land. Kurtz 
(Oeschichto des Alton Bundes , II. p. 419) shows how readily both statements are explicable from a 
difference of time and place. The mountains of Edom on the west rise steep and rugged from 
the Arabah, and only a few passes easily garrisoned are accessible on that side, but on the east 
they fall off gradually into an elevated region. On this side their land was open, and there was 
good reason why they should there make no hostile demonstration against the warriors of 
Israel. And the offence, which they had given Israel by their hostile attitude at the west, would 
of Itself dispose them to greater care to avoid every provocation on the east. 
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of the case that v. 4 speaks of journeying from Mount Hor, to which Israel came 
20:22, a verse assigned to P. But R is on hand to remedy the evil. Dillmann 
tells us that R has here substituted “ Mount Hor” for “ Kadesh,” where Israel 
was in the last £ passage. He further gives vs. 10,11 to P, because they corre¬ 
spond with the station list 88:43,44; but by the same test 21:1-3 should be given 
to P on account of its correspondence with 88:40; but as this does not suit the 
critical sense, R is called upon again, and charged with having interpolated 88:40. 
The stations in vs. 12-20 have no equivalents in ch. 88, and for that reason are 
held not to belong to P, to whom the two preceding verses are attributed; they 
must, it is said, have been taken from some list of different origin. And as this 
has seven stations where ch. 88 has but four, it must in Knobers opinion have 
represented Israel as journeying by a more circuitous route. But this neither 
argues diversity of authorship nor difference of representation. It has simply been 
prepared with a different purpose. Ch. 88 does not pretend to note every stop- 
ping-place, but merely marks enough of the principal points to indicate the general 
route. This is plain from v. 9, and particularly from v. 36, where the entire 
distance from a port on the Red Sea to Kadesh on the southern border of Canaan 
is passed over without recording a single intervening station. On the contrary 
21:12-20 notes several minor stations for the sake of introducing something in 
relation to them, or of preparing the way for something that is to follow, cf. v. 20 
with 22:41; 28:14,28. 

The slight variation in the form of the itinerary in the verses under consid¬ 
eration is also made a pretext for division. V. 11 “They journeyed from Oboth 
and pitched in lye-abarim.” V. 12, instead of continuing on this exact model, 
that is almost invariably maintained throughout ch. 88, does not repeat the name 
of the last station, but simply says: “ From thence they journeyed and pitched in 
the valley of Zered.” In like manner v. 13. Vs. 16,18-20 abbreviate still further 
by omitting both the verbs. If, now, exactness of form is essential to identity of 
authorship, there is as much reason for sundering vs. 12,13 from the verses that 
follow as from those that precede them. And, notwithstanding the general fixity 
of form in ch. 83, v. 9 departs from it quite as much as 21:12,13. Instead of 
u They journeyed from Marah and pitched in Elim,” it reads “They journeyed 
from Marah and came unto Elim... .and pitched there.” 

That the entire itinerary vs. 10-20 is a unit also appears from the fact that 22:1, 
which the critics assign to P, connects not with v. 11 P, but with v. 20, which it 
thus appears they are mistaken in attributing to a different source. For in 83:44 
-48 the station immediately preceding “ the plains of Moab ” is not “ lye-abarim” 
but “ the mountains of Abarim” which corresponds to “Pisgah,” 21:20. More¬ 
over “ thence” in v. 12 has nothing to refer to, if it is severed from v. 11. 

It is also argued that vs. 21-31 cannot be by the author of the preceding 
itinerary, because in v. 20 Israel is already beyond the place at which we find 
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them in v. 21. But this affords no reason for division. The writer simply saw 
fit to complete his itinerary as far as Pisgah before recommencing his narrative. 

It appears, consequently, that this chapter is not quite so u variegated ” as 
the critics represent it to be. Their grounds of partition are altogether invalid. 
And their assaults upon its historical accuracy are equally futile. It is charged 
that in v. San event which took place at a much later period, Judg. 1:17, is 
erroneously transferred to the time of Moses. To this it has been replied that 
the fact is simply mentioned here by anticipation, but it is not said that it occurred 
at this time. The charge is without foundation, and the apology is unnecessary. 
Israel gained a victory over the king of Arad in retaliation for the attack which 
he had made upon them, and devoted some of his cities, calling one of them 
Hormah. This is not, as some have alleged, a parallel to Num. 14:45, in which 
Israel is said to have suffered defeat. The events are quite distinct and separated 
by an interval of 37 years. Hormah is in 14:45 called not by the name which it 
bore at the time, but by that which was given to it 21:3. After Israel’s departure 
v. 4 the Canaanites again occupied the place and continued to use its ancient 
name. The king of Hormah is included Josh. 12:14 in the enumeration of the 
kings smitten by Joshua; and in the division of the land, Josh. 19:4, Hormah fell 
to the portion of Simeon, and when finally captured by that tribe in conjunction 
with Judah, Judg. 1:17, its Canaanitish name was abolished, and that by which 
Israel had known it ever since the time of Moses reimposed.* 

The eagerness, with which a certain class of critics seize upon every oppor¬ 
tunity to discredit the religion of Israel, finds illustration in Kuenen’s treatment 
of the narrative in vs. 6-9. He conceives that the brazen serpent was set up by 
Moses as an object of worship, and discredits the account here given as an attempt 
in later times to free the great legislator from complicity in idolatry. He says 
(Hex., p. 245): 

"Num. 21:4b-9 must be brought into connection with 2 Kings 18:4. The author of this latter 
was acquainted with the story in Numbers, as we see from his words * the brazen serpent, which 
Moses made.* But it is very doubtful whether Hezekiah and his advisers likewise knew it. The 
breaking of the Nehushtan seems rather to indicate that they regarded it not as a venerable 
and ancient symbol, but as an idol, or at any rate an image of Vahwe, on which it was their 
duty to execute the sentence pronounced by Isaiah. To that extent the writer of Num. 21:4-9 
and Isaiah differ, but on the main issue they are at one, since even the former does not defend 
the idol or Y ahwe-lmage, and only rescues the brazen serpent by making it an innocent symbol 
of Yahwe’s healing power.** 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the gross misrepresentation is utterly 
without foundation, and is purely a figment of his own imagination. The purpose 
for which the brazen serpent was set up is distinctly stated in the narrative and 
is entirely free from idolatrous taint. Hezekiah put an end to the perversion of 
this ancient relic to purposes of idolatry by breaking it to pieces. 

* Hengstenberg, Authentie <Ut PenUUeuches, EL, p. 220. 

*7 
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Meyer’s extraordinary hypothesis endorsed by Stade held that the war against 
Sihon vs. 21-31 is a fiction of later times, invented to rebut the claims of Moab, 
the real fact being that there was no Amorite kingdom east of the Jordan, and 
Israel intruded there into Moabitish territory, contrary to the representations 
here made and repeated by Jephthah Judg. 11:15-23. This is refuted in detail by 
Kuenen (Hex., p. 236) and by Dillmann in his comments on this passage. It is 
not worth while to reproduce their discussion of so absurd a position. Kuenen 
very aptly says “ Israel surely never waged a paper war. It is one thing to make 
apologetic use of such a fact as Israel's respect of Moab’s frontier, and quite 
another to invent it for polemical purposes.” It is interesting and curious to 
observe how in condemning this critical extravagance they censure methods 
which upon occasion they adopt themselves, and urge arguments at variance with 
their own positions elsewhere. Kuenen repels in this instance his favorite 
argument from silence, claiming that it does not follow from vs. 18b-20 that the 
author knew of no Amorite kingdom; for he had no occasion to mention it. And 
he adduces it in evidence of the weakness of Meyer’s position that he is obliged 
to strike out certain words as a gloss from v. 29. Dillmann makes his strong 
point that the positive statements of one document should not be rejected, and an 
opposite conclusion drawn from the indirect data of other documents which are 
capable of being variously understood. 

Kuenen (Hex., p. 253) says that vs. 33-35 recording the conquest of Og king 
of Bashan “ is a later addition rounding off the conception of the conquest of the 
whole Transjordanic district in the time of Moses.” What makes it so evident 
to him he does not explain. This leaks out, however, two pages after, where he 
speaks of the “ wholly unhistorical conception of the unity of Israel in the time 
of Moses, and the conquest of Canaan as an act accomplished simul et semel.” 
This statement is at variance with his a priori conception of the history; therefore 
it is not true and the passage which contains it is not genuine. Wellhausen 
argues that this passage is an interpolation on four grounds. 1. Israel continued 
to dwell in the land of the Amorites v. 31. But how their occupation of this 
conquered territory prevented them from making additional conquests does not 
appear. 2. Nothing is said of the subjugation of the king of Bashan 22:2. But 
that verse speaks of “all that Israel had done to the Amorites;” and both 
Sihon and Og were kings of the Amorites, Deut. 4:46,47. 3. The silence of Judg. 
11:22. But Dillmann admits in repeating these arguments that there was no 
occasion for any allusion to Bashan in this passage. 4. The language of vs. 33-35 
differs from that of the preceding paragraph. Of this he gives but a single illus¬ 
tration, which has no significance whatever.* Dillmann adds another argument 
which he says is the decisive one, viz., that these verses agree verbatim with Deut. 

* The only Instance given of what he seems to regard as a characteristic diversity of the 
language is that v. 85 has irifct OJI while v. 24 has • 
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8:1-3 and are Deuteronomic in language and thought. He hence infers that they 
have been interpolated here from Deuteronomy. But the borrowing may quite 
as easily have been the other way. 


2. Chapters 22-24. 

It is charged that 22:22-35 does not agree with the preceding part of the chap¬ 
ter, and must be attributed to a different source. Balaam had consulted the Lord 
and the Lord had told him to go, and yet here God is said to have been displeased 
with him for going. And when Balaam was stopped by the angel, he does not 
once allude to the fact that he was going by divine permission. The injunction 
laid upon him by the angel, v. 35, is precisely the same that the Lord had given 
him before starting, v. 20. So that the appearance of the angel in the one form 
of the story simply served the same purpose with the nocturnal revelations granted 
to Balaam in the other. According to v. 21 he went with the princes of Moab, 
but in v. 22 he was only attended by his two servants. 

Kuenen regards vs. 22-35 as a fragment of an older Balaam-legend. He says 
(He a?., p. 235), “ The Balaam who sets out without consulting Yah we, or perhaps 
against his orders, and is then opposed by the angel, seems to me to have an 
antique flavor, in keeping with the introduction of the speaking ass, and to be 
more primitive than the Balaam who is determined from the first to submit to 
God’s command in spite of his wish to comply with Balak’s proposal.” 

Wellhau8ea is keen-eyed enough to see that the verbal correspondence of v. 35 
with vs. 20,21 is such that it cannot be from an independent source. He there¬ 
fore refers it to B, who has introduced it for the sake of harmonizing the two 
accounts. He must consequently find another termination to this episode, which 
he does by attaching vs. 37 and 39 to vs. 22-34 and filling the intervals with his own 
imagination. He thus makes out that Balaam after the encounter with the angel 
returned home; whereupon Balak went personally for him and then Balaam came. 
How he dared venture after being so summarily sent back, and why the angel 
interposed no further hindrance, Wellhausen does not tell us. 

Disposed as he was to the partition of Pentateuchal narratives Knobel annuls 
the entire basis for it here by showing what is obvious to every unprejudiced 
mind, that the narrative is consistent throughout, and that there is no such vari¬ 
ance as others have alleged. In v. 12 God had forbidden Balaam to go, because 
he must not curse the people. In v. 20 the imperative is not a command, but per¬ 
missive as in Gen. 16:6; 2 Sam. 18:23; 2 Kgs. 2:17. The Lord permits Balaam 
to go as he desires to do, but imposes the condition that he must govern himself 
entirely by divine direction. Balaam goes assuming that God would not insist on 
prohibiting the curse, as he had not continued to forbid his going. -Balaam accepts 
Balak’s invitation and goes with his ambassadors for the purpose of cursing. This 
displeased the Lord, and the angel was sent to reiterate and emphasize the divine 
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command in a manner that should secure obedience. That Balaam with his ser¬ 
vants might for a time be separated by a short distance from the company with 
which he was travelling, especially when passing along a narrow and winding 
path, v. 24, is not difficult to imagine; that he was travelling with the princes of 
Moab is expressly said, v. 35. 

The critics give vs. 22-35 to J, and the rest of the chapter to E, and appeal in 
justification to the interchange of divine names, though Wellhausen apologetically 
adds that they have not been accurately preserved. The occurrence of Elohim 
four times in vs. 2-21 is urged as determining it to belong to E; but Jehovah also 
occurs four times where it is assumed that the word was originally Elohim, but it 
has been changed by R. Jehovah predominates in vs. 22-35 J, but Elohim is 
found in v. 22, for which R is again held responsible. The next two chapters are 
divided between the same two documents, but with some uncertainty to which 
each should belong. Wellhausen assigns ch. 23 to J, and ch. 24 to E; Dillmann 
reverses it, giving ch. 23 to E, and ch. 24 to J. But however they dispose of them, 
the divine names will not suit, and R must be supposed to have manipulated 
them here again. 

But now if instead of applying this mechanical rule which will not match 
the facts, we examine into the real state of the case, it will appear that there is 
no great mystery in the use of these names. There is an obvious design that runs 
through the whole, and a manifest significance in the manner of their employ¬ 
ment. In all the utterances of Balaam throughout these chapters, he constantly 

* 

uses the name Jehovah with the single exception of 22:38, where in speaking to 
Balak he says, “ Have I any power at all to say anything ? The word that God 
putteth in my mouth that shall I speak.” Here the contrast is between the divine 
and that which is merely human. Apart from this he invariably uses the name 
Jehovah, whether he is speaking to Balak’s messengers, 22:8,13,18,19; to Balak, 
28:3,12,26; 24:13; or uttering his prophecies* 23:8,21; 24:6. He thus indicates 
that it was Jehovah whom he professed to consult, and whose will he undertook 
to declare. And it was doubtless because of his supposed power with the God of 
Israel, that Balak particularly desired his aid in this emergency. Hence, too, 
Balak uses Jehovah in addressing Balaam, 23:17; 24:11; only once Elohim, 23:27, 
as non-Israelites commonly do. When the writer himself in the course of his 
narrative speaks of God in connection with this heathen seer he steadfastly uses 
Elohim at the outset. Balaam regularly proposes to tell the messengers of Balak 
what Jehovah will say to him, but the writer with equal uniformity says that 
Elohim came to him and spoke to him, 22:9,10,12,20,22. He is not recognized as 
an accredited prophet of Jehovah; he is a soothsayer, Josh. 13:22, who used the 

* In these he likewise uses the poetleal epithets El, Elyon, and Shaddal, hut never Elohim: of 
course Jehovah my God, 22:18, and Jehovah his God, 28:21, are not to be regarded as exceptions 
to the statements made above. 
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arts of divination, Num. 24:1, and to whom the rewards of divination were 
offered, 22:7. But while it is only Elohim, the general term denoting the deity, 
which is put by the sacred writer in relation to Balaam considered as a heathen 
seer, it is the Angel of Jehovah who comes forth to confront him on his unhal¬ 
lowed errand, and Jehovah the guardian and defender of Israel who constrains 
him to pronounce a blessing instead of the curse which it was in his heart to 
utter. It is thus made evident that this chosen dependence of Israel’s foes was 
after all in the hands of Israel’s God, and under his absolute control and guidance 
in every step that he took and every word that he uttered. Hence from 22:22 
onward, wherever the writer speaks, he uses the name Jehovah, not only in the 
encounter by the way but after his arrival in determining what he shall say. To 
this there are but two exceptions; in 23:4 when Balaam had gone to a summit to 
look out for auguries, we are reminded by the phrase ( And God (Elohim) met 
Balaam’ that he was but a heathen seer at last; yet it was Jehovah, vs. 5,16, 
who put the word in his mouth. In 24:2 the thought to be expressed is that he 
was divinely inspired, that he spoke by an impulse from above and from no 
promptings of his own ; a thought which is further emphasized by Balaam him¬ 
self in the opening of his discourse, vs. 3, 4. To indicate this contrast of the * 
human and divine it is said that 1 the Spirit of God (Elohim) came upon him;’ 
but it was the conviction forced upon him that it was J ehovah’s purpose to bless 
Israel which kept him from going to meet auguries as at other times, v. 1. A 
striking feature in the narrative is lost sight of, if this significant employment of 
the divine names is overlooked. No account can be given of this nice discrimin¬ 
ation by the partition hypothesis, which obliterates it entirely, and sees nothing 
but the unmeaning usage of different writers coupled with K’s arbitrary disturb¬ 
ance of the text for no imaginable reason* 

Wellhausen further attempts to bolster up the partition of ch. 22 by the dis¬ 
covery of doublets. These are adopted and the number increased by Dillmann, 
who accordingly finds several scraps of J worked into E’s portion of the narra¬ 
tive. V. 3a is cut out for J as an unmeaning tautology along side of 3b, as 
though nothing could be conceded to a writer but the baldest expression of his 
thought. V. 4 comes under the condemnation of suggesting a different ground 
of apprehension from that in v. 6, not fear of military power but concern lest 
such large masses of people would use up all the surrounding pasture grounds. 
This would contain no allusion to the previous wars of Israel, while v. 6 goes with 
E, who has just recounted the victory over Sihon. And yet J had told how they 
had dealt with the king of Arad 21:1-3; and the “ sore afraid ” of v. 3a points 
to something more than Dillmann finds in v. 4. Morever, the statement v. 4b 

* A like alternation of divine names with its profound significance, where the partition 
hypothesis is similarly at fault, occurs in Gen. 22, where Elohim the generic name for the Deity 
is used in the temptation of Abraham, and it is Jehovah and the Angel of Jehovah who appears 
for the rescue of the patriarch and his child. See Hebraic A VI., p. 102. 
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u Balak was king of Moab ” is declared superfluous after v. 2, in which we are 
told that the words “king of Moab ” must originally have been attached to the 
name of Balak and R struck them out because of this clause which he was about 
to insert from J. But if R thought it best to reserve this statement for v. 4, why 
may not the original writer have done the same ? Hypothetical emendations of 
the text form a slender ground for a critical partition otherwise uncalled for. 
The critics further find “ the elders of Midian ” in v. 4 and again v. 7 embarrass- 
ing. Moab and Midian are connected again ch. 25, where the critics sunder them 
by slicing the chapter into two parts, each of which is incomplete without the 
other. Wellhausen suspects that Midian has been introduced here by R to prepare 
the way for the subsequent junction, which the critics will not allow. But this 
conjecture is too far fetched, particularly as Moab and Midian are also brought 
together in Gen. 36:35. These incidental indications of the intimate association 
of Midian and Moab are confirmed by Josh. 13:21, where the chiefs of Midian are 
called princes of Sihon, who had founded an Amorite kingdom in Moabite terri¬ 
tory. Dillmann contents himself with assigning vs. 4 and 7a to J, and noting that 
Moab and Ammon act in concert in J but not in E. Of course if a critic may 
erase what he pleases from a passage he can limit its contents accordingly. 

Offence is taken at the clause in v. 5, “ the land of the children of his people,” 
and by the addition of a single letter in Hebrew it is converted into “ the land of 
the children of Ammon.” This is then sundered from the context which in this 
new form it palpably contradicts, and assigned to J and thus an additional con¬ 
trariety is established between J and E. In E Balaam was from Mesopotamia, 
in J he was a Midianite residing in Ammonite territory. How easy it is to find 
corroboration for a foregone conclusion may be seen from the fact that 22:24 sq. is 
actually pressed into the support of this conjecture, which is directly in the 
face of all historical testimony. These verses, we are told, presuppose a culti¬ 
vated region, not the way from Pethor through the Syrian desert. 

The plain reference to 22:18 in 24:11-13, which Dillmann attributes to J, 
makes it necessary for him to cut 22:17,18 out of its connection and give it to J 
likewise. Hence arises a fresh diversity. In J but not in E Balak’s messengers 
take Balaam the rewards of divination, and when these prove insufficient, they 
promise him great treasures. A new diversity of diction follows also. J has, v. 
18, “ servants of Balak,” whereas E calls them “ princes of Moab,” vs. 14,15,21. 
Dillmann escapes from the admission that J calls them the same in v. 35 by refer¬ 
ring the last clause of the verse to R. But if u servants of Balak ” may be by 
the same hand as “ elders of Moab,” J v. 7, why not “ princes of Moab ” also ? 

Both Wellhausen and Dillmann admit that the narrative of Balaam and his 
prophecies has the appearance of unity and completeness, which however they 
attribute not to the original author, but to the compiler. As if artful adjustment 
of pieces independently prepared could supply the lack of true inward conformity. 
Wellhausen says: 
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“ Ch. 28 and 24 have been put together by a third hand. It must be confessed that this has 
been well done. The narrative appears to be all of one casting, and has really been cast anew 
by the Jehovist (RJ.)” 

Dillmann exhibits the orderly arrangement of the narrative and its adaptation 
to its place in the Pentateuchal history in the following admirable and striking 
manner: 

"The uneasy dread which heathendom felt of the people of Jahve when come upon the 
scene, its foolish conceit that it could check Israel’s career of conquest by its magioal powers, 
the superior might of Jahve, who uses the heathen seer as his instrument for the advantage of 
his people, and transforms the curse which the seer sought to obtain by all the methods of his 
art into a blessing, comes very vividly out in this narrative, which thus far stands alongside of 
the narrative of Israel’s success in arms in ch. 22. But the main stress falls upon the contents 
of the discourses of Balaam, the ideal presentation of the greatness and glory of Israel, and the 
light thrown upon his victorious might, which is ultimately to vanquish all heathendom ; in this 
respect it attaches itself to the glimpses of the final goal of history scattered through Genesis 
and ExoduB 19. Corresponding to these points of view the narrative is very artistically framed 
in goneral and in particular. God does not allow permission for the undertaking of Balak 
and Balaam, which in Itself is contrary to his will, to be, so to speak, wrung from him all at 
once, but only in three gradations or stages, in order then to convert it Into its opposite by bis 
superior might. And it is only gradually and by successive stages that the insight into the will 
of God dawns upon the seer ; it is only after a second trial that he gives up looking for omens 
and his inclination to curse, and thenoeforward becomes the willing organ of the Spirit of God, 
who opens for him dear glances into the present and the future. And the divine oracles which 
he is obliged to announce, become progressively more full of meaning and more definite. They 
culminate in the fourth; and the last three, which complete the number seven, take the form of 
brief supplementary words of the already exhausted seer to Illuminate the remotest future. 
So that all is manifestly firmly fitted and well ordered, and there is no doubt that one hand has 
put the whole together in this manner." 

These critics, nevertheless, maintain that ch. 23 and 24 are from different 
sources, one from J and the other from E; but which is to be referred to J, and 
which to E, they cannot agree. Driver is unable to make up his mind. He says: 
“ It is uncertain whether ch. 28,24 belong to J or E, or whether they are the work 
of the compiler who has made use of both sources; critics differ, and it is wisest 
to leave the question undetermined.” What, then, are the reasons for setting 
aside all the marks of unity, which seem at least to be so decisive ? 

Wellbausen alleges that in 24:2 Balaam appears to be looking down for the 
first time upon Israel encamped at the foot of the mountain, but in ch. 23 he had 
had the same view twice already. But there is not the slightest intimation that this 
was his first view of the camp of Israel. Balak was taking him from point to point 
in the hope that the ill success of his former endeavors might be remedied by sur¬ 
veying them from another station and under another aspect. 

He further claims that the spot indicated 23:28 as the one from which the 
view is taken, is precisely the same as that in v. 14, for Peor must be identical 
with Pisgah, since both are said to “ look down upon the desert,” see 21:20; as if 
the outlook from two different peaks might not be in the same direction. 
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As Wellhausen’s attempt to prove the existence of a “ seam ” in 23:25-24:1 
is ineffectual, Dillmann tries to accomplish the same end in a different way. He 
admits that the author of ch. 23 may have had more than two discourses of 
Balaam, and that vs. 27,28 may be from his pen and introductory to a third dis¬ 
course, but they have been transposed with v. 25, and the hand of R is apparent 
in vs. 28-30. The suggestion of a transposition is quite uncalled for; v. 25 does 
not close the transaction. Balak expresses the wish that if Balaam found that he 

t 

could not curse, he would at least refrain from blessing. Balaam reminds the king 
that, as he had already told him, he was obliged to speak whatever Jehovah bade 
him. This naturally leads Balak to seek to nullify the blessings thus far pro¬ 
nounced by another effort to obtain the wished for curse. The interference of R 
with the text is thought to be seen in two particulars. “ Looketh down upon the 
desert,” v. 28, is alleged to have been inserted by R, and copied by him from 21:20, 
which is simply an inference from the critical partition which assigns these verses 
to distinct sources, and moreover does not explain why R should here attach a 
statement to Peor that is there annexed to Pisgah; and if the allegation were true, 
it would only be an additional reason for disputing Wellhausen’s use of this clause 
based on the assumption of its genuineness. The actual fact is that the itinerary 
in 21:19,20, cannot be dissevered from the narrative before us, for it was introduced 
as preparatory to the mention of the stations selected by Balak. 

The second allegation and the principal one is that R inserted vs. 29,30, the 
proof being that they are identical with vs. 1,2, whereas in the intervening in¬ 
stance v. 14, the same tiling is more briefly stated. But the grounds of the con¬ 
clusion are not very obvious. Why should not the writer spread out in full de¬ 
tail the preparations for this last ineffectual attempt, even if he had not dwelt at 
equal length upon the one that immediately preceded ? After the sacrifices had 
been offered, Balaam sought no further auguries, siuce the conviction was now 
riveted upon him, that it pleased Jehovah to bless Israel. In spite of what he 
had said, 18:19,20, he had not until this moment abandoned the secret hope, that 
by renewed sacrifices Jehovah might yet be propitiated and induced to favor their 
designs against his people. He now saw that this was hopeless, and accordingly 
surrendered himself without prosecuting the arts of divination further to the in¬ 
fluence of the Spirit of God, which came upon him as he lifted up his eyes and 
gazed upon the hosts of Israel spread out before him. 

“ The wilderness,” 24:1, is the plains of Moab, in which Israel was then en¬ 
camped, 22:1. The expression does not justify the assumption of a difference of 
view as to the location of the people. 

According to the narrative the first two views obtained of the people were par¬ 
tial, 22:41; 23:13. Balak rested his hope of a different result on taking Balaam to 
another spot, whence a full view of the entire encampment could be gained, 24:2. 
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This evident progression, which presupposes a third discourse additional to the 
two preceding, Dillmann seeks to set aside by the unfounded assertion that the 
limiting clause in 28:13 is an interpolation by B; and that the meaning of v. 13a 
is that a complete view of the people was gained from that point. But this arbi¬ 
trary reversal of the explicit statement of the verse writes the condemnation of 
the critical hypothesis which requires it. 

It is said still further that it would not be surprising if Balaam had intro- 

9 

duced himself by an appropriate description in the first and second discourses and 
omitted to do this in those that followed, but that he should thus announce himself 
as the speaker for the first time in the third and fourth discourses, 24:3,4,15,16, 
is insupposable. The explanation is not difficult, however. It is from the in¬ 
creased emphasis with which he would affirm the greatness and the future tri¬ 
umphs of Israel in language transcending any he had hitherto used that he pre¬ 
faces these discourses with explicit and reiterated declarations of the inspiration 
by which he spoke. He now for the first time abandons auguries, and surrenders 
himself wholly to the Spirit of God, that has come upon him with new power. 
Wellhausen argues that the author of 23:21,22,24 cannot have plagiarized from 
himself, and hence cannot have written 24:7-9; the two chapters are therefore 
not from the same hand. But why may not the same essential thought be re¬ 
peated in different discourses by the same speaker, when dealing with the same 
general theme ? Ch. 23:22 is repeated in almost identical terms in 24:8a, but the 
figure is developed in the latter passage and not in the former. And this is the 
only repetition. Israel’s king is twice spoken of, but in 23:21 it is Jehovah, in 
24:7 an earthly monarch. In 24:9 as in 28:24 the people are compared to a lion, 
but differently conceived; in the one case he is seeking his prey, in the other he 
is in repose. There is no mere copying, or tame repetition. A kindred thought 
is presented, or a like image with a varied application; suggestive of the free 
movement of the same vigorous mind, not of the servile imitator. The further 
assertion that 23:23 must be regarded as an interpolation thrust in between v. 22 
and 24, because there is nothing corresponding to it between 24:8 and 9, is based 
on the gratuitous and false assumption that one passage is borrowed from the 
other or modelled after it. That it is a marginal gloss derived from a misinter¬ 
pretation of u iniquity,” 28:21 is without foundation. The verse is appropriate 
in the connection in which it stands, and as Dillmann observes may be regarded 
as preparatory to 24:1. 

The denial of the reality of predictive prophecy leads the critics to affirm on 
the basis of Balaam’s fourth discourse that the prophecies attributed to him 
cannot be dated prior to the reign of David,* whose victories they find here 

* This, too, is Dillmann’s prinoipal reason for assigning oh. 24 to the Judaean J, rather than 
the Ephralmite E. 
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described, and the last three discourses must belong to a much later period still, 

when the events there foreshown had taken place.* 

♦ 

The fact is, however, as Havernickf has clearly shown, that the prophecies of 
Balaam are appropriate to the Mosaic age, and to no other. He speaks of the 
tents of Jacob, of the people as brought forth out of Egypt, of Moab, Edom, 
Amalek, and the Kenites, but makes no mention of the Philistines. It is said of 
Amalek that Israel’s king shall be greater than Agag 24:7, that Amalek shall perish 
forever, v. 20, and of Edom, that he shall come under the dominion of Israel, v. 
18. This has been said to refer to the reign of Saul, who took Agag captive. 
But he did not destroy the Amalekites nor take possession of Edom. This was 
first done by David, and then it would not have occurred to anyone to exalt the 
greatness of Israel’s king by a comparison with Amalek, or to make particular 
mention of Agag in such a connection. Still further, why should Asshur be said 
to waste the Kenites in particular, if this was written from the standpoint of the 
Assyrian period ? And where was there even then anything answering to ships 
from Chittim afflicting Asshur and afflicting Eber ? The terms of the prophecy 
carry us forward to the Greek and Roman empires; and that this should be writ¬ 
ten post eventum is quite impossible. 

j 

It is likewise alleged that a totally different representation of Balaam from 
that in the narrative before us is implied in 81:8,16, Josh. 18:22, according to which 
it was by his crafty counsel that the Midianitish women seduced the Israelites to 
idolatry and fornication, and he was slain in the war against Midian, by which 
the crime was avenged. It is said that this is quite another Balaam from the one 
who governed himself so constantly in his words and actions by the bidding of 
Jehovah. But his inclination to gratify Balak by cursing Israel appears through¬ 
out, and was only held in check by the constraint divinely laid upon him. But 
when Jehovah had accomplished his purpose of making him bless Israel against 
his will, and the divine constraint was taken off, what was to prevent his native 
inclination from resuming its sway, and that with the greater violence from the 
temporary check to which it had been subjected ? He knew that the secret of 
Israel’s strength, and of their future predominance lay in the blessing and favor 
of Jehovah. If they could only be persuaded to be unfaithful to him, their ruin 
would be effected. Hence his malicious suggestion. That Balaam's connection 
with the criminality of Baal-Peor is not intimated in ch. 25, but only brought out 

♦ Vatke, who gives the whole of ch. 22-34 without exception to E v remarks (Eirileituno in 
d. A. T., p. 373): “ The criticism of the Pentateuch is essentially fixed by this section; for by it 
alone are we able to determine the age of the sources. Balaam prophesies that Israel's king, 
viz: Saul shall be greater than Agag, of. 1 Sam. 16:8,33,33; David’s victories over Moab and 
Edom, 24:17,18; ships from Chittim humble Assyria = Shalmaneser compelled to withdraw from 
Tyre A.D. 733. But he knows nothing of the destruction of the Assyrians before Jerusalem in 
701, which he must have mentioned, if it had taken place. E must consequently have written 
between 733 and 701.” Such an argument can of course have weight only with those who agree 
with the critic in his principles, and in his interpretation of the details of the prophecy. 

t Einleitung in d. A. T., I., 3, p. 607. 
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incidentally, 81:16, is doubtless because it only became known to Israel after his 
malicious designs had been carried into effect. 

» 

It has also been charged that this is contradictory to 24:14,25, according to 
which Balaam returned to Mesopotamia after his interview with Balak; how then 
could he have counselled Midian, as he is said to have done, or have been slain in 
the war with Midian ? The question is simply addressed to our ignorance. The 
history had no further concern with Balaam than to record what he did to the 
chosen people. It had no interest in giving the details of his biography. 
Whether he reached Pethor and was again sent for, or whether he simply started 
back on his way thither, and was diverted to give aid to Midian, we do not know. 
Either is possible, and either would be in harmony with all recorded facts. In 
strictness, 24:25, affirms simply that Balaam turned back homeward; that he 
actually reached his home might be presumed, if there were no reason to suspect 
the contrary, but it does not properly lie in the words. The interview with Balak 
had a very different result from that which had been anticipated. It now ended 
abruptly. Balak and Balaam parted, each going his own way, disappointed and 
chagrined. There was no occasion to say more. 

3. Chapter 26. 

The critics claim that vs. 1-5 are not in accord with vs. 6-19. Koldeke 
sought to account for this by the assumption that the opening verses of the chap¬ 
ter had been “worked over”; but Knobel and others after him maintain that 
different sources have here been drawn upon. According to one Israel was led 
astray by Moabitish women, v. 1, according to the other by Midianitish, v. 6. In 
the former the offence was both whoredom and idolatry, vs. 1-3, in the latter 
whoredom only. In the former the transgressors were executed, vs. 4,5, in 
the latter they were punished by a plague that swept away 24,000, v. 9. In the 
former Moses by the Lord’s command bid the judges inflict the penalty of death 
upon all the guilty, vs. 4,5; in the latter Phinehas unsolicited under the impulse 
of his own zeal transfixed with his javelin a particularly flagrant offender, vs. 7,8. 
Accordingly we are told that vs. 1-5 is from E or JE, and vs. 6 sqq. from P. But 
then the awkward confession has to be made that P’s narrative lacks a beginning, 
and JE’s lacks a conclusion. It must be assumed, therefore, that B has omitted 
the beginning of P’s narrative, and substituted for it an extract from JE, which 
really has no congruity with it; and that he has in like manner dropped the end 
of JE’s narrative, substituting for it an extract from P, to which it is altogether 
unrelated. The question then arises what conception we are to have of the good 
sense or the good faith of B, who could unwittingly or on purpose blend together 
two stories as distinct and as unlike as these are represented to be. How he could 
have perpetrated such a mistake with both narratives in full before him, when the 
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critics detect it so readily from the fragments that remain, it is difficult to 
imagine. 

But apart from this embarrassment inherent in the very supposition of such 
an incongruous combination the proposed partition of the chapter is explicitly 
nullified by v. 18, where the matter of Feor, v. 3, and the matter of Cozbi, v. 15, 
are joined together as part and parcel of the same transaction, with which more¬ 
over the plague, v. 9, was associated. From this direct and positive testimony 
there is no escape but by a fresh assumption that B has either himself inserted 
vs. 17,18, or has seriously meddled with the text. 

The aid of B must also be invoked in other cases before the way is cleared 
for the partition of this chapter. The allusion to this same affair in 81:16 com¬ 
bines the trespass against Jehovah in the matter of Peor which the children of 
Israel were induced to commit, 25:3, with a resulting plague among the congrega¬ 
tion, 25:9. The same combination recurs Josh. 22:17, again binding together the 
two parts of this chapter, which the critics insist on separating. Fresh assump¬ 
tions of the interference of B with the text are necessary to get rid of these testi¬ 
monies. The same thing seems to be implied in Deut. 4:3, which couples the sin 
of Baal-peor with divine inflictions upon those by whom it was committed. Fs. 
106:28,29 is also based upon the history in its present form. There is not the 
slightest indication anywhere that the narrative ever existed or was in circulation 
in any other form, none that it was ever known or referred to in either of the 
partial forms severally attributed to JE and F. Every allusion to it demonstrates 
that it was from the first the same complete whole, embracing all the particulars 
which it now contains. These do not belong to distinct much less discrepant 
accounts of the transactions here recorded, but constitute together one well- 
ordered and consistent whole, whose several portions are mutually supplementary, 
but in no respect discordant or suggestive whether of variant tradition or diversity 
of authorship. 

The critics undertake to supply the lost beginning of F’s narrative in sub¬ 
stance at least by a comparison of 31:16. Dillmann tells us that it must have been 
prefaced by an account of the crafty counsel given by Balaam the soothsayer to 
the Midianites to seduce the Israelites by their women, and thus bring them into 
disfavor with Jehovah; also by the further statement that this was done and was 
followed by the plague. Wellhausen goes so far as to detect some misplaced 
fragments of this original preface in the elders of Midian going to consult Balaam 
with the rewards of divination in their hand, 22:4,7. Kuenen on the contrary 
contends, JETe*., p. 335, that Balaam could not have been mentioned in the verses 
preceding 25:6, or B would not have omitted it. This premise is correct enough 
in itself, and might naturally raise the question whether the true beginning of the 
narrative, vs. 6sqq., which the critics are at so much pains to find, may not after 
all be before their eyes in vs. 1-5. Kuenen, however, uses it not to close but to 
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widen the breach already made, by inferring that P could not have connected 
Balaam with the affair of Baal-peor in 31:16, which in his view is not the work 
even of B, but of a later diaskeuast, to whom indeed the whole of chap. 31 is to 
be referred and consequently 25:16-18 also, which is evidently preliminary to it. 

But such sweeping consequences are quite too hasty. The writer knew of 
Balaam’s connection with this scandalous transaction, but it was unknown to 
Israel at the time that the trespass was committed. His secret agency in the 
matter was, therefore, reserved for mention at the appropriate time, when all was 
revealed and the unworthy seer suffered the penalty of his misdeed. 

And now why is not vs. 1-5 the suitable introduction to the verses that fol¬ 
low ? The plague which had broken out among the people, vs. 8,9, and on account 
of which, v. 6, they were weeping at the door of the Tabernacle, is already inti¬ 
mated in v. 3, “ the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel,” and in the 
measures required to be taken, v. 4, “ that the fierce anger of the Lord might be 
turned away from Israel.” 

The intimate connection of unchastity and idolatry nullifies the pretence that 
the criminality of v. 6 is dissociated from that of Baal-peor, v. 3, even if this were 
not explicitly set aside by v. 18. The act of Phinehas is quite in accord with the 
spirit of the command in v. 5. The ascription of the enticement, v. 1, to the 
daughters of Moab, whereas in the rest of the chapter only Midianites and Midian- 
itish women are spoken of, only shows that women of both Moab and Midian par¬ 
ticipated in the offence. And that the latter were the chief instigators is apparent 
both from vs. 16-18, and from ch. 31. The reason of all this is obvious from the 
situation. Israel was now encamped in u the plains of Moab,” 22:1, a territory 
once belonging to Moab and still called by his name, but which had been wrested 
from him by the Amorites, and was now occupied by Israel after their victory 
over Sihon, 21:25,26,31. The women who were natives of the country were 
naturally called “ daughters of Moab.” At the same time Midianites were 
mingled with them in large numbers, and their princes had held positions of 
authority in this region under Sihon, Josh. 18:21; Num. 81:8. It was by the 
plotting of these princes and their subordinates that Israel was brought into this 
great peril. It does not appear that Balak took any part in it. It was properly 
upon Midian, therefore, and not Moab that this great crime was avenged. 

Dillmann is not content with sundering vs. 1-5 from vs. 6sqq., but under¬ 
takes to split up vs. 1-5 likewise, in which he is followed by Kittel. He accom¬ 
plishes this by his usual method of doublets. He alleges that 3a duplicates 2b, 
and that v. 5 duplicates v. 4, which they do not. In the former instance a general 
statement of their participation in idolatry (cf. Ex. 34:15) is followed by a state¬ 
ment of the particular deity to which they had addicted themselves. In the latter 
case a direction given by the Lord to Moses is repeated by him to those charged 
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with its execution. There is no superfluous iteration in either. The alternation 
of the terms 44 Israel ” and 44 people ” also furnishes him a pretext for division. 
Guided by this criterion he assigns vs. la,3,5 to E, vs. lb,2,4a to J. But here his 
criterion breaks down; for 4b, which continues and completes the sentence begun 
in 4a, not only stands in the closest relation to v. 3, but has 44 Israel ” instead of 
44 people ” as in the first clause of the verse. There is no resource consequently 
but to assume that R has here again been tampering with the text. 

As a result of this partition Dillmann finds two differing accounts in these 
opening verses. According to J the people were unchaste with Moabitish women 
and were led by them to idolatry, whilst in E Moab is not named and the trespass 
of Israel consisted in their apostasy to Baal-peor. As a matter of course the 
elimination of certain portions of a narrative carries with it whatever they con¬ 
tain. The attempt to justify this critical severance by the statement that Josh. 
24:9 sq. and Deut. 23:5 sq. do not charge on the Moabites the injury to Israel 
through Baal-peor, is altogether wide of the mark. These passages serve rather 
to refute the critics’ assumption based on the severance of vs. 1-5 from the rest of 
the chapter, that the Moabites were the only or the chief aggressors in the present 
instance. The blame falls mainly on the Midianites. Neither the king of Moab 
nor the Moabitish nation as such were engaged in this transaction. The appeal 
to Hos. 9:10 is void of all significance, for the brevity of the allusion contains no 
suggestion of the influence under which the sin was committed. 

Noldeke finds a diversity between vs. 4 and 5; according to the former the 
heads of the people were to be hung up before the Lord, according to the latter 
the offenders were to be executed by the judges. Baumgarten explains this as a 
mitigation of the original sentence. The heads of the people by reason of their 
official position were held responsible for the people’s sin and were ordered to be 
executed, but Moses confiding in the divine mercy ventured to relax this stem 
command and charged the j udges to put to death such as were actually guilty. 
But the difficulty is imaginary and arises simply from a misinterpretation. As 
Knobel shows, the divine command to Moses was not to hang up the heads of the 
people, but to summon them to his assistance and hang them, i. e. the guilty 
parties, those who acted in the criminal manner described in the preceding verses. 
This command Moses repeats to the judges, who were “heads of the people,” Ex. 
18:25,26. Dillmann tries to make capital out of the apparent ambiguity of v. 4 
for his critical dissectiou, alleging that it has arisen from the manipulation of B. 
But if B thought the sense sufficiently clear as determined by the connection, 
why may not the original writer have been of the same mind ? 

The critics say that the narrative of J must in its primitive form have con¬ 
tained an account of the execution of this command. Knobel thinks that the 
Redactor in combining the accounts assumed that the plague took the place of 
the threatened executions. Kell is of the opinion that the order given to the 
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judges was not carried into effect, because it was superseded by the act of Phine- 
has. This, however, seems rather to be mentioned as a signal instance in which 
an offender of high rank met his deserts, and Phinehas is commended for the 
deed, and the priesthood is confirmed to him and his descendants for the zeal thus 
shown. As in similar instances the fulfillment of the order though not recorded 
is to be taken for granted, cf. Ex. 17:14; 19:12; 88:21; Num. 10:2,31. 

Dillmann queries whether vs. 10-13 is not a later addition because of some 
expressions not elsewhere found in P. Other critics do not share his scruples, 


indicative 


both the sentiment and the language of these verses as undoubl 
of P. Zur the father of Cozbi is called, v. 15, head of the people 
house in Midian: v. 18. the prince of Midian; 81:8. a king of Midian 


in the same document. Such 
proving a diversity of writers. 


differences are, when it suits the critics, urged as 


4. Chapters 26,27:1-11. 

Vater suggested that the census of ch. 26 may be only another account of 
that recorded in ch. 1. And Wellhausen complains [Comp. d. Hex., p. 184) that 
no express mention is made at the outset of a previous enumeration. At the very 
least he says, the divine command in v. 2 should be, u Take the sum again” and 
this should be followed by an explicit statement that “they numbered the people 
a second time.” Wellhausen seems to forget of how little avail such explicit ref¬ 
erences are in checking the adverse conclusions of critics. The very words for 
which he asks are found in Josh. 5:2, but “ again” and “the second time” are 
there summarily thrown out of the text as harmonizing additions by a Redactor. 
It iq not, he adds, until the close of the chapter, vs. 63,64, that this numbering by 
Moses and Eleazar in the plains of Moab is contrasted with that by Moses and 
Aaron in the wilderness of Sinai, and the statement made that Caleb and Joshua 
alone survived of those previously numbered. But this, he claims, directly con¬ 
tradicts v. 4, the last clause of which he sunders from what precedes and connects 
with v. 5 so as to read, “ And the children of Israel, which went forth out of the 
land of Egypt, are as follows, viz: Reuben, etc.” This is accordingly declared to 
be an enumeration of those who had come forth out of Egypt, which does not con¬ 
sist with the statement that but two of all those who came out of Egypt were 
included. Kuenen (Hex., p. 100) and Dillmann admit the correctness of Well- 
hausen’s rendering of the existing text, but charge that “ vs. 3,4 are corrupt* and 
warrant no certain conclusion.” 


* To sustain his charge of the corruption of the text Kuenen asks. To whom does ODK refer, 
v. 3 ? (evidently to “the children of Israel," v. 2>, and alleges that the beginning of v. 4 is want¬ 
ing (but the ellipsis is readily supplied from v. 2). Dillmann adds that DHK after 131 is unex- 

T V 

ampled, which is merely of force as against the Massoretic punctuation; if it be pointed DftK, it 
has numerous parallels, e. g. Oen. 17:22; 23:8:35:13-15; 41:9; 42:30, and its equivalent Up occurs 
Oen. 31:29; Deut. 5:4; Josh. 24:27. He adds further that we should expect instead of 

• : vi 

'^31 if this were the object of 71JX. but there are abundant examples to the oontrary, e. g. Ex. 
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But there is really no difficulty in the case. It is only the improper division 
of the sentence which creates even the semblance of trouble. The text is correct 
as it stands, and the various emendations which have been proposed are needless 
and uncalled for. The English version renders it correctly, “ As the Lord com¬ 
manded Moses and the children of Israel which came forth out of the land of 
Egypt.” As plain as words can make it, direction is given that the present enumer¬ 
ation should have the same limit of age, u from twenty years old and upward,” as 

* 

God had commanded on the previous occasion when Israel had just come out of 
Egypt. So interpreted, as it was intended to be, the clause has its appropriate force, 
and contrasts the situation in which the former census was made with that of 
the present. But as it is linked by Wellhausen, it is superfluous and unmeaning. 
Why should a census taken years after the exodus be introduced by saying, “ The 
children of Israel, who came forth out of the land of Egypt , were ” so and so ? And 
what heedless stupidity is attributed to the Redactor, who could introduce such 

absolutely contradictory statements in the course of a single chapter, as Well- 

► 

hausen would fasten upon him. 

In addition to this explicit reference to the preceding census in v. 4, there are 
repeated indications in the chapter that this numbering took place near the close 
of the sojourn in the wilderness, as the preceding had occurred at the beginning. 
It was, v. 1, “ after the plague ” an allusion to the events of the foregoing chapter; 
it was made under the direction of Moses and Eleazar, vs. 1,3, who had succeeded 
to the high priest’s office upon the death of Aaron, 20:25-28. It took place, v. -6, 
“ in the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho.” It was, vs. 9-11, after the rebel¬ 
lion of Korah, Dathan and Abiram, related in ch. 16. It was preparatory to the 
division of the land of Canaan, vs. 52-56, upon the possession of which they were 
shortly to enter. It was, vs. 64,65, after the full execution of the sentence 
incurred on the occasion of the mission of the spies, ch. 14. Wellhausen himself 
confesses the propriety of the enumeration on two distinct occasions, with sepa¬ 
rate ends in view, each being an indispensable part of the narrative in which it is 
found, and even the order in which the tribes are named in ch. 26 being deter¬ 
mined by the arrangement of the camp fixed in chs. 1,2.* 

The futility of the inferences, which the critics so frequently draw, that a 
writer has no knowledge of a fact which he has before related, because he does 
not repeat the mention of it, whenever they think that he might do so, is clearly 
shown by this signal instance. 

88:2; Deut. 12:6; lKgs. 1:44. And he urges that no such formula ooours elsewhere. This is 
true. The Lord ordinarily speaks to Moses, and makes him the medium of communication with 
the people. But if the Lord uttered his command to Moses and Moses delivered it to the children 
of Israel, why is it not entirely proper to say, as is here said, The Lord commanded Moses and 
the children of Israel ? 

* The order of the tribes in oh. 26 is precisely that of ch. 1, except that in naming the sons 
of Joseph the order of Ephraim and Manasseh is reversed, which is due to the change in their 
relative numerical strength. At the second census Manasseh had so increased as greatly to 
outnumber Ephraim, and is accordingly given the precedence. 
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Dr. Harper (Hebraica, VI., p. 277, note) thinks that “ considerable doubt is 
cast on the historicity of the numbers ” by the circumstance that “ the aggregate 
number is very nearly the same, cf. 1:46 with 26:51,” in the two enumerations; 
and that “ in both, the tribal numbers as well as the total number are never given 
in units, and except in two cases (1:25; 26:7) are given only in hundreds.” It is 
plain that the intention was to give the statement in round numbers, but why this 
should create suspicion of their unreality does not appear. Nor is there any 
obvious reason why in such a period of judgment the natural increase may not 
have been balanced by the losses, and while considerable changes occurred in the 
numbers of individual tribes, the sum of the whole may not have amounted to 
nearly the same as before. 

The critics allege that vs. 9-11 is an interpolation. Their reason for this is 
thus frankly stated by Kuenen (flcsc., p. 100). It “refers to Num. 16 in its 
present form, and is therefore a later addition.” It flatly contradicts the critical 
assumption that the rebellion of Dathan and Abiram is quite distinct from the 
conspiracy of Korah, and that the latter is an invention of a subsequent period, 
which came ultimately to be blended with the former. This passage confirms the 
narrative of ch. 16 in all its leading features, while the critics discredit it, and in 
order to get rid of its unwelcome testimony they arbitrarily pronounce it spurious. 
On a subsequent page (Hex., p. 335) Kuenen modifies his view somewhat. “On 
closer examination we see that these three verses are not from a single hand. 
The author of vs. 9,10 includes Dathan and Abiram amongst Korah’s band, and 
therefore cannot have held this latter and his followers to have been Levites. 
His position is that of the first redactor of Num. 16. On the other hand the 
writer of v. 11 (‘ and the sons of Korah perished not ’) goes on the assumption that 
at any rate Korah himself was a Levite, and he wishes to explain how it could 
be that after the captivity there was still a Levitical clan of the B’ne Korah.” 
But there is no divergence between these verses themselves nor between them 
and Num. 16. The only thing at variance with either is the unwarranted infer¬ 
ences of the critics. The combination of Korah with Dathan and Abiram does 
not prove Korah to have been a non-Levite contrary to the express declarations of 
ch. 16 and the plain meaning of ch. 26. The fact that “ the children of Korah 
died not” is not explicitly mentioned ch. 16, # but is not in conflict with anything 

there narrated, and is indeed, as Dillmann points out, implied in the form of 

* 

expression, “all the men that appertained unto Korah and all their goods,” 
denoting that “ not his sons, but only his possessions and servants perished with 


* F. H. Ranke ( Untenuchungen , II., p. 243) observes that in oh. 16, “ which was ohiefly con¬ 
cerned with the miraculous sanction of the priesthood, it was not the plaoe to go into details 
respecting Korab’s family. But here, where the families of Israel are enumerated, including 
those of the Levites (vs. 67-62), among which we find the Korahite (v. 68),—here it was quite 
appropriate to insert a remark respecting the sons of Korah, who moreover had already been 
named before and so designated as especially worthy of note, Bz. 6:24.” 

*8 
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Korah.”* And the introduction of this statement in the chapter before us is not 
for the sake of explaining a state of things which existed “ after the captivity,” 
but to prepare the way for the mention, v. 68, of the Korahite family among the 
Levites, which still survived after the catastrophe which overwhelmed Korah and 
his guilty associates. 

It is argued that v. 7 completes the enumeration of the Keubenites in the 
regular form adopted in the case of the other tribes, and that vs. 6-11 are a digres¬ 
sion from the main subject of the chapter. But this is no evidence of interpola¬ 
tion. On the contrary it is in accordance with the usage of the genealogical and 
statistical lists of the Pentateuch to insert brief notices of particular persons or 
events mentioned in the antecedent or subsequent history. The like occurs again 
in v. 33 of this chapter, where the mention of Zelophebad and his daughters is 
preparatory to the incident recorded in ch. 27, and where no one suspects an 

interpolation, t 

Dillmann points out a discrepancy between vs. 29-33 and Josh. 17:1,2 which 
has no existence. He alleges that in the former passage Machir is the only son 
of Manasseh and all the families of the tribe are descended from him, whereas 
according to the latter Manasseh had several other children. But as appears from 
Josh. 17:3, these children were descended from him through Machir. 

Wellhausen fancies a disagreement between vs. 57,58 and Ex. 6:16 sqq.; Num. 
8:17 sqq. In v. 57 the three leading families or divisions of the tribe of Levi are 
named as in the other passages. But in v. 58 a different division is given into five 
families (Wellhausen adds Kohath and so counts six), which are not set in any 
relation to the preceding; whilst in the other passages these and several more 
besides are said to have been descended from the first three. But it is obvious 


* Dillmann even claims from bis critical stand-point that the last clause of 16:82 was inserted 
by the Redactor with definite reference to 26:12, and in order to explain the statement there 
made. They must therefore be in perfect aooord. Whether this is due to the Redactor, or to the 
truth of history as reoorded by the original writer. Is another matter. 

t The expressions in vs. 9,10 correspond so exactly with those employed in oh. 16 as to afford 
small chance for objecting on the score of diction. Dillmann, however, adduoes DCTI and 01 as 


foreign to the document in which they here occur. The former is from a verb which in its 
Niphal form occurs In every document of the Pentateuch, as the critics divide them. Ex. 2:13 J 
(so WeU.); 21:22E; Lev. 24:10P; Deut. 26:11 D. The Hlphil occurs twice in this passage, and but 
onoe beside in the O. Test., viz., in the title of Ps. 60. If any weight is to be attached to the argu¬ 
ment from this source, it can only be on the ground that a writer can never employ a word in 
one place unless he also uses the same form of it elsewhere. And this will make against the 
Redactor, to whom Dillmann would assign this passage, quite as much as against the several 
authors of the so-called Pentateuchal documents. The only one to whom It can be assigned on 
that principle is the author of the title of Ps. 60. It is said that 0 j is here used in a different 

sense from that which it has Num. 21:8,9; but it Is only a figurative employment based on the 
very same signification. Dillmann further remarks that the Samaritan text of v. 10 has JHKH 


for mp-niO and inserts DK1 rnp before D't?Dn • thus betraying an acquaintance with the 

original text of 16:34.’* But this is of a piece with the numerous inaccuracies and arbitrary 
alterations to be found in the Samaritan. A wrong interpretation was put upon oh. 16 as 
though Korah was consumed by fire at the Tabernacle along with the 250 men who were offering 
incense, and this verse was changed to correspond. 
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that this affords no justification for Wellhausen’s assumption that the genealogies 
of Ex. 6 and Num. 8 are a later development from the more primitive material 
supplied in Num. 26:57,58; and quite as little for Dillmann’s proposed reversal of 
this relation. In this last passage the descent already spoken of in the foregoing 
is assumed as known; and only those names are mentioned which came to be 
applied to permanent subdivisions of the tribe. 

Ip the same way the occasional deviations of Num. 26 from the genealogy in 
Gen. 46 are to be explained. From the twelve sons of Jacob sprang the tribes of 
Israel; from his grandsons sprang the several families or tribal divisions. In the 
centuries that intervened some inconsiderable changes naturally took place in 
these lines of division. A few families died out or were so reduced in numbers as 
no longer to maintain a separate existence; while a few were subdivided and thus 
gave rise to fresh families. 

The suggestion of Kayser that vs. 58-61 and v. 65 are additions by R is 
endorsed by* Dillmann, who attributes v. 64 to him likewise. Noldeke contents 
himself with striking from v. 59 the statement that Jochebed was the daughter of 
Levi and bom in Egypt, as well as the mention of Miriam. Kuenen with more 
reason admits that all these verses are an original constituent of the chapter. The 
official position of Aaron certainly justified the insertion of these particulars 
respecting his family. And the fulfilment of 14:29 was too signal to be over- 
looked; nor is the record of it to be summarily dismissed on the groundless sus¬ 
picion that it is a legendary addition sprung from too literal an interpretation of 
the threatening. 

Wellhausen raises the question whether 27:1-11 is in its proper place. Must 
not the settlement of details follow rather than precede the determination of 
general principles ? Must not the allotment of the land as a whole be regulated 
first as in chs. 82,84,85 before a particular case under the law of inheritance could 
arise ? And if this passage were transposed after ch. 85, it would be brought into 
juxtaposition with ch. 86, where the very same case is handled further. While, 
however, Wellhausen insists on certain dislocations in the chapters that follow, he 
justly maintains that the paragraph before us belongs where it stands. It is 
linked with the preceding enumeration, which was made in order to obtain an 
accurate basis for the division of the land, 26:52-56. This brought to view a 
family with several daughters and no sons, v. 83, and inquiry was at once made 
on their behalf, whether they and others similarly situated were to be deprived of 
an equitable share in the common inheritance. 

The explanation given, v. 3, that Zelophehad of the tribe of Manasseh was 
not in the company of Korah, implies that non-Levites were associated with 
Korah in his conspiracy. It thus gives additional confirmation to the fact, as 
recorded in ch. 16, that Dathan and Abiram were partners with him in his guilt, 
and conflicts with the critical hypotheses that are based on a contrary supposition. 
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6) THE LANGUAGE OP P * 


Old Words. 

(1) JHJ V., p. 174 (6:17). (2) miT. (3) 11 2D 

mrr Sect. 16, Lang, of P. (4) rojr Se *]DEn 

Sect. 7, Lang, of P. (5) SeIBT 'J3 my Sect. 
14, Lang, of P. (6) 'inE yiT Sect. 6, Lang, of 
P. (7) E'BU Sect. 16. Lang, of P. (8) 3E 1V3 
always assigned to P. (9) DHinaiPD 1 ? V., p. 
174 (8:18sq.). (10) jyiD pE VI., p. 117. (11) 
iV Hiph., V., p. 163 (13). (12) mi tPE Ley. 


10:1; Nu 


8:4 P; 26:61 R; all In Hex. (13) 


niDff nS« Sect. 7, Lang, of P. (14) 1Etf Lev. 
18:6,12,13; 26:49; Num. 27:11 P; Ley. 20:19; 21:2 
J; different sense Ex. 21:10 B. 


New Words. 

(1) nD") Num. 26:7 P; all in Hex. 

(2) H3p Num. 26:8 P; all In O. T. 

(3) Ipl Num. 26:8 P; all in Hex. 

(4) HDp Num. 26:8 P; all in O. T. 


6) THE LANGUAGE OP J.t 


Old Words. 

(1) HEIpS Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (2) nptn T 
Sect. 13, Lang, of J. (3)mrr. (4) S)p3 yDP 
Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (6) *JpBP Sect. 6, Lang, of 
J. (6) p-Sy Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (7) nny V., 
p. 166. (8) EJ Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (9) «]E mn 
V., p. 163. (10) yvh Sect. 13, Lang, of E. (11) 
*]D' V., p. 163. (12) pi V., p. 163. (13) H? used 
adverbially, Sect. 7, Lang, of J. (14) Jin Soot. 
13, Lang, of J. (16) OJE Sect. 6, Lang, of J. 

(i 6 ) mnn^ni np sect. 7, Lang, of j. (17) 

yi Sect. 10, Lang, of J. (18) DflE Sect. 
17, Lang, of J. (19) JVP Sect. 8, Lang, of J. 
(20) D'J'y EBO Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (21) nm 
Sect. 16, Lang, of E. (22) SriE Sect. 5, Lang, 
of J. (23) S?J Sect. 16, Lang, of E. (24) JTCDJ 
Gen. 2:8; 9:20: 21:33; Ley. 19:23; Num. 24:6 J; 
Ex. 16:17 E; Josh. 24:13 Rd; Deut. 6:11; 16:21; 
20:6; 28:30,39; aU in Hex. (26) 11E Sect. 12, 
Lang, of J. (28) yjD Sect. 8, Lang, of E. (27) 
SSn (= to begin), Gen. 4:26; 6:1; 9:20; 10:8; 
11:6; 44:12; Num. 26:1 J; Gen. 41:64 E; Num. 
17:11,12 P; Josh. 8:7 D; Deut. 2:26,81; 8:24; 
16:9; (different sense Num. 80:3); all in Hex. 


New Words. 


(1) i"Q (= village, suburb); Num. 21:25,82; 82: 
42; Josh. 17:16 J; Josh. 17:11 R; Josh. 16:45,47 
cut out of a P context, and assigned to R on 
account of this word; all in Hex. 

(2) S&D (= a proverb maker) Num. 21:27 J; 
all in Hex. 

(8) JV2& (= captivity) Num. 21:29 J; all in 
Hex. 


(4) 22p (= curse) Num. 22:17; 24:10 J; 22:11; 
28:8,11,13,25,27 E; all in O. T. 

(5) |Dt? Num. 22:22,82 J; all in Hex. 

(6) Num. 22:23,81; Josh. 6:13 J; all in 

Hex. 

(7) Sly PD Num. 22:24 J; all in O. T. 

(8) 11J Num. 22:24 J; all in Hex. (71YU 


Num. 82:16,24,36 E). 

(9) pDD Num. 22:80 J; all in Hex. 

(10) BT Num. 22:32 J; besides in O. T. only 


Job 16:11. 


(11) oy33 DyDD (= habitually) Nu 



24:1 J; 


all in Hex. 

(12) EPJ Num. 24:8,15 J; 28:7,18 E; 24: 
20,21,23 R; all in Hex. 

(13) p£)D Num. 24:10 J; all in Hex. 


7) THE LANGUAGE OF E.* 


Old Words. 

(1) HeSd Ex. 18:8; Num.20:14E; allinHex. 
(2) py* V., p. 163. (8) EJ Sect. 6, Lang, of E. 
(4) jfi V., p. 166. (6) DEIpS Sect. 6, Lang, of 
J. (6) pi V., p. 176. (7) JED Sect. 10, Lang, of 
E. (8) JJ1J (= permit) Sect. 6, Lang, of E. (9) 
3 131 {— to speak against) Sect. 17, Lang, of 


E. (10) D'H^E . (ID SSfinn Sect. 6, Lang, of 
E. (12) B-an Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (13) p-SjJ 
Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (14) Jyp Sect. 6, Lang, of 
J. (16) TE Sect. 12, Lang, of J. (16) Ifin Sect. 
6, Lang, of E. (17) HID Sect. 12, Lang, of J. 
(18) nny v., p. 156. (19) ,1 ?1E Sect 6, Lang, of 
J. (20) 11E Sect. 12, Lang, of J. (21) BHJ V. t 


* The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., p. 276. 
t The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., p. 280sq. 
t The numbers are those of Hebraioa, VI., p. 286. 
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p, 164 (41). (22) pS Sect. 6 , Lang, of J. (28) Sect. 10, Lang, of E. (37) ^Tl j Num. 28:23 B; 
33p Soot. 18. Lang, of J. (24) V. f p. 188. 24:1 J; all In Hex. ( 88 ) mn V., p.188. (30) 
(26) yjD Soot. 8 , Lang, of E. (26) Soot. Jin Soot. 18, Lang, of J. 

6, Lang, of J. (27) D’KP V., p. 164. (28) n3?0 New Words. 

V., p. 176. (20) rhy (= sacrifice). Soot. 6 , Lang. (l) piSpD Num. 20:19 E; all In Hex. 

Of E. (80) rh'y V., p. 176 (8:20-22), Sect. 6 , $) (= price) Num. 20:19 E; all in Hex. 

Lang, of E. (81) nip Sect. 11, Lang of J. (82) ( 8 ) Num. 2 i : i 6 E; (niWK Josh. 10:40; 

*11* Soot. 16, Lang, of E. (83) JH Soot. 12, 12:3,8; 18:20 Rd; Deut.8:17; 4:49). 

Lang, of J. (84) 8 ect. 17, Lang, of J. (36) ( 4 ) -.£># Num. 28:3 E; all in Hex. 

pmn V., p. 164, Soot. 16, Lang, of E. ( 86 ) Soy (6) N um. 26:3,6 E; all in Hex. 

SECTION 19. THE REMAINING HISTORICAL MATERIAL. 

1. Dent. 32:48-52 = Num. 27:12-14. 

The command to Moses to go up Mt. Abarim and see the land given to the 
children of Israel, and there be gathered to his people as Aaron had been because 
of their trespass at Meribah-Kadesh, is repeated in these passages for the most 
part in identical language. There is some diversity of opinion among the critics 
respecting the relations between them. Dillmann says P cannot have represented 
that the same command came twice to Moses, the first time without being obeyed, 
and the second time with no allusion to the first. It must, therefore, be supposed 
that Deut. 82:49-52 once stood in P before Num. 27:15-23 and in place of vs. 12- 
14, but in the final redaction of the Pentateuch was transferred to its present posi¬ 
tion before the execution of the command, Deut. 84, and was accordingly replaced 
in Numbers by vs. 12-14. Kuenen thinks that if R was the author of either pas¬ 
sage, it must have been the second and not the first. He says [Hex., p. 337), “ We 
cannot determine whether this command was repeated once more iu P itself after 
Num. 27:12-14, or whether R composed Deut. 82:48-52 in imitation of the former 
passage; but the former alternative is the more probable, as the passage in Deut¬ 
eronomy is too independent for a mere copy.” 

Well hausen has no difficulty in attributing both passages to the same writer 
and finding in them an actual repetition of the command, since so much had 
been inserted afterwards that it had been half forgotten. He understands 
Deut. 82:48 to mean that the second delivery of it occurred on the self-same day 
as the first; an emphatic statement which would have been quite unmeaning, if it 
had been repeated immediately after Num. 27:23, but becomes intelligible if the 
legislation in the plains of Moab, Num. 86:13, intervened, all which related to the 
future settlement in Canaan. Moses makes his last will and names Eleazar and 
Joshua executors. All this might have been embraced within a single day. With 
this view of the matter, ch. 81, the account of the Midianite war is incompatible, 
as it could not be brought within the time allowed. It is, therefore, declared to 
be no part of the original narrative. It is indeed, he admits, composed through¬ 
out in the spirit and manner of P, to whom the contiguous chapters are referred. 
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It is in accord with P’s historical presuppositions, and is adapted to its place after 
ch. 27 by the express allusion, 81:2, to the command already given that Moses 
must be gathered to his people. But this is all waved aside by the dictum that 
the author of 27:12-23 could not possibly have had the exception, 81:2, in mind, 
which could have been attended to just as well or better directly after ch. 25. 

According to Kuenen (Hex., p. 102) u it'is possible that‘this same day, 1 Deut. 
82:48, may mean the day on which Moses received the prediction of his death. It 
is more probable, however, that some later day is meant, which was clearly indi¬ 
cated in a portion of P that had to be omitted when Deuteronomy was incor¬ 
porated into it.’ 9 Dillmann agrees with the critics already named in shortening 

0 

the distance between the two passages under consideration by subtracting Deut. 
1-82:47 as from a different source, also all that could as well or better have been 
communicated before, viz., ch. 27-80, or that must have been transacted pre¬ 
viously, viz., ch. 31; and leaving only the appointment of Joshua, directions 
respecting the future division of the land, ch. 34-36, and the assignment of the 
land east of the Jordan, which also presupposes, 32:28, Moses 9 anticipation of his 
death. The self-same day of Deut. 32:43 is in his opinion neither that on which 
Moses was first warned of his approaching end, nor one referred to in some pas¬ 
sage no longer extant, but that spoken of in Deut. 1:3. 

Kayser is quite willing to leave Num. 31 in the place in which we find it and 
the laws in ch. 28-30 likewise, notwithstanding the fact that they separate 81:2 
from 27:13sqq. to which it plainly refers. He observes that such interruptions of 
the historical connection by legal passages are not rare elsewhere in P, e. g., Lev. 
16:1 refers to ch. 10, yet is separated from it by ch. 11-15. This admission that 
a back reference from one passage to another is no evidence that these were 
originally in immediate juxtaposition, nullifies many critical conclusions, which 
rest on precisely this basis. 

N old eke admits that both commands belong originally to the narrative, and 
he shows no anxiety to bring them nearer together by a process of elimination. 
The writer's purpose in recording the first was u to notify the reader that Moses 9 
life was approaching its end, and to introduce the setting apart of his successor 
and the final arrangements and incidents; and this is repeated once again just 
before its execution. 99 

This is the only sensible mode of dealing with the matter. The self-same day 
of Deut. 32:48 is not to be interpreted by some foreign context, to which it is 
arbitrarily linked by the critical severance of all that intervenes, but by the con¬ 
text in which it stands and to which the author of the book in its present form 
plainly intended that it should refer. Even if the critical analysis were admitted, 
it must still be contended, until the contrary is shown, that the Redactor has 
dealt fairly with his sources, and preserved their meaning unimpaired; and that 
the sense which they yield in combination is no perversion of that which they 
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expressed in their separate state. Thus interpreted in the only way that does not 
convict the Redactor of malfeasance, the day referred to is that on which Moses 
obeyed the last divine direction given to him on behalf of the people, 31:19,22; 
82:44. 

The general intimation was first given to Moses, 27:11-14, that his time had 
come to die. All that follows is in preparation for that event, the appointment of 
Joshua, supplementary laws to complete those already given, the punishment of 
Midian, directions regarding the division of the land, the farewell addresses to the 
people, and the delivery of the law to them in its final form. When all had been 
accomplished, he is bidden to ascend the mountain, view the land which he must 
not enter, and be gathered to his people. The somewhat miscellaneous character 
of these final arrangements, instead of discrediting the narrative, is true to nature 
and life. It gives the impression of a record made precisely as things occurred, 
and not of a fictitious narrative drawn up on an ideal plan. That some things 
remained to be attended to, which might have been done sooner, is no reason for 
assuming with Dillmann that the record is inaccurate, but the reverse. No 
motive can be assigned for inserting the laws in Num. 28-30 just where they are 
found, if that was not the time at which they were given. 

The charge that these passages imply a different account of the transaction at 
Kadesh from that given Num. 20:1-11 is altogether unfounded. It is in precise 
accord with the reproof administered to Moses and Aaron on that occasion, v. 18, 
the language of which is in part repeated. 

The explanatory clauses, “ These are the waters of Meribah in Kadesh in the 
wilderness of Zin,” Num. 27:14, and “ which is in the land of Moab that is over 
against Jericho,” Deut. 32:49, would seem superfluous in the language of the' 

Lord addressed to Moses, but are not on that account to be considered glosses 

* 

introduced into the text at a later time. There is no reason why the original 
writer should not have thought fit to place them where they are for the informa¬ 
tion of his readers. 


2. Numbers 27:15-23. 

The only critical question which arises here concerns the relation of this pas¬ 
sage to Deut. 31:14 sqq. So far as this calls for remark it will be considered under 
No. 4. 


3. Numbers 32:1-33:664-Deuteronomy 1:3. 

The critics are greatly embarrassed in their attempts to effect a partition of 
Num. 32. What they commonly represent to be peculiarities of distinct writers 
are here so indiscriminately mingled as to defy all attempts to separate them. 
And this is the case not only with J and E, which they admit are often elsewhere 
blended too intimately to be sundered, but with P likewise which they are in the 


I 
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habit of affirming to be clearly distinguishable from JE. And in fact so long as 
P is limited to legal sections, genealogies and statistical tables, or to mere scraps 
attached to narratives recording dates, ages, removals, summary statements and 
the like, they get along swimmingly, and manage to assign P a distinct portion 
with comparative ease. But we find here, as we have found in repeated instances 
before, that when they allow a narrative to be shared between P and other docu¬ 
ments they are in perplexity; and it is as difficult to distinguish P from JE as it 
is to discriminate J from E. 

The explanation of this is not far to seek. Narratives are easily enough 
sundered from laws and genealogies; each naturally has its own characteristic 
words and phrases. But where the composition is of a uniform character, as in 
continuous narrative, the diversity of diction disappears. In other words the 
diversity of diction, which is urged as a mainstay of the hypothesis of documents, 
is traceable to the difference in the matter, not to the usages and preferences of 
distinct writers. 

N old eke speaks of the “ very complicated ” character of this chapter, due as 
he thinks to the interference of the Bedactor, so that the details of the partition 
cannot now be “ determined with certainty.” Wellhausen says that the similarity 
in matter of the two accounts makes separation difficult; and he remarks on the 
surprising affinity in point of language to be accounted for by its being worked 
over by the Redactor, or as he prefers to assume, JE has here drawn from a 
source closely akin to P. According to Kittell the chapter has been so vigorously 
worked over that it is difficult to effect a separation. Dillmann remarks upon the 
great divergence in all previous attempts to divide the sources, and says that the 
working together and working over is more thoroughgoing here than usual. 
Kuenen gives it up in despair. He says (Hex., p. 101), u Perhaps we must assume 
that the author on this occasion departed from his usual practice of weaving his 
two authorities together, and made up an account of his own from them.... 
Here as in the case of Num. 20:1-13 1 must leave the question undecided.” Again 
(p. 254), “ It is impossible accurately to assign its own to each of the main docu¬ 
ments.” 

The assertion that the text has been worked over and that changes have been 
made by the Redactor means here just what it always means, that the critics find 
it impossible to fit it to their hypothesis. This is the only evidence that it has 
been tampered with.* 

* The divergence among the critics Indicates how serious is their perplexity in dealing with 
this chapter. 

Nftldeke: P. 82:2,3(7),4-6,16-32,83 (in part), 40. JE, 82:34-89,41,42. R, 82:1,7-16. 

Schrader: P, 82:1*.2-4,16-19,20a^4,28,28,29*,80,32,83*,34-»8. J, 82:1 (in part), 5-15#)b-23^6,27,29 
(in part), 88 (mid.). E, 82:89-42. 

Knobel: P, 82:1,2,16-19,24,28-30,33-88. J (2d source), 82:S-15,20-28,26-27,81,32,88-42. J, 82:1 (in 
part), 29 (in part). 
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Verse 1 has “ the children of Reuben and the children of Gad ”; in v. 2 and 
the rest of the chapter the order is reversed. On the ground of primogeniture it 
was natural to name Reuben first; but if citizens of Gad were more active and 
prominent in this delegation the change of order could be easily accounted for. 
Dillmann, however, claims that P writes u Reuben and Gad, 79 la, and JE, “ Gad 
and Reuben,” 2a,6,26,31; but this will not answer for 29, which he gives to P, 
though it has u Gad and Reuben,” nor for 33, which has the same, but is assigned 
to R, while v. 40, of similar structure, is given to P. This also makes it necessary 
to divide v. 2, though it is an unbroken sentence, since “ Eleazar the priest ” and 
“ princes of the congregation ” are marks of P. Vatke avoids this by assuming 
that these words are interpolated, inasmuch as Moses alone is addressed, v. 5 (thy 
sight, thy servants), and makes reply, v. 6; but the same thing constantly occurs 
when Moses and Aaron are joined together, Ex. 9:27,29,33; 10:8,9,16,18, etc., 
where the critics make the same claim and with as little reason. 

It is further alleged that v. 4 is a doublet of lb, which it manifestly is not, for 
although the sense is substantially the same, one is an introductory remark of the 
writer, the other occurs in an address to Moses. 

Another alleged doublet is found in vs. 3 and 4a, where there is a two-fold 
description of the territory asked for. But there is no superfluous repetition; v. 3 
indicates the region intended by its principal cities, 4a by the fact of its recent 
conquest. One is a very natural and proper addition to the other. The critics, 
however, have another reason for wishing to separate them. V. 3 is assigned to 
JE, because the names which it contains recur with slight modifications vs. 34- 
38 JE, but are not so exactly reproduced Josh. 18:15 sqq. P, the reason of which 
is obviously to be found in the general character of the description in Joshua, and 
the change of names noted v. 38 of this chapter. V. 4a is given to P, because 
“ congregation ” is a P word; but this compels a sundering of the sentence, for 
“ thy servants,” 4b, is a J phrase (though Noldeke calls attention to the fact of its 
occurrence in a P connection, 81:49). And this leads to another incongruity, for 
according to P, v. la, the cause of this appeal by Reuben and Gad was their pos¬ 
session of flocks, and yet in their request as given in the portion allotted to P, they 
make no allusion to this circumstance nor to the fitness of the land for this pur¬ 
pose. Moreover the allusion in 4a is to the victory over Sihon and Og, which 
according to the critics is related by JE and not by P. A like allusion occurs in 
v. 33, which Noldeke and others are obliged to eject as an interpolation since they 

Kayser: JE, 82:1,4^,8-18,20-23,24<?),26-27,33-42. 

Wellhausen: P, 82:16-19,24( = 18) ,28-32,33. JE, 82:1-16,20-27,34-42. 

Dillmann: P, 82 :la.2b,4a,20-22*,28-30,18sq. (40?). JE, lb,2a,3,8-17,20,23-27,31,32a,34-38. J, 82:6- 
18^0 sq.*,28,26-27,31 (worked over), (32,39,41 sq.). E, 82:2a,3,169q.,(20 sq.),24,34-38,(32,89,41 sq.). 

Driver: P, 82:18,19,28-32,(33). JE, 82:1-17 (In the main), 20-27 (in the main), 34-42. 

Vatke: P, 32:2b,3,28-32. E, 82:1,2a,4-27,33-47. 

Kuenen: PJE (inseparable), 82:1-6,16-32. Dlaskeuast, 82:8-16. 
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refer the verse to P, alleging that according to his conception the division of the 
land was all made by Moses or by Eleazar and Joshua, while JE as represented in 
vs. 34-39,41,42 laid more stress on the independent conquests and undertakings of 
individual tribes and parts of tribes. 

Dr. Harper, who follows the analysis of Dillmann, finds the following “ incon¬ 
gruities” in this chapter (Hebraica, VI., p. 290). 

a. “ Vs. 2b-4 give us the words of the children of Reuben and Gad; why then 
should v. 5 (apparently a mere continuation of their petition) begin anew, ( And 
they said,’ etc.?” 

If J’s portion begins v. 5 (as Dr. H. will have it) there is nothing to indicate 
who are the speakers, to whom they are speaking, or what land it is that they are 
asking for. The verse is dependent for its meaning on what precedes, which, 
however, the critics sunder from it and assign to other writers. In presenting 
their petition Gad and Reuben first define the country intended and characterize 
it, vs. 3,4; and then proceed to make their request, v. 5. That the writer should 
mark this turn in their discourse by inserting u and they said,” equivalent to “ they 
went on to say ” is surely not surprising, and justifies no such severance as abso¬ 
lutely destroys the sense of what follows. 

b. “ V. 16 begins as if they came forward for the first time.” 

This is a mistake. “ They came near unto him,” merely suggests additional 
urgency, precisely as in Gen. 44:18 Judah draws near to Joseph, at whose feet he 
had fallen, v. 14, to whom he had spoken, v. 16, and who had twice spoken to 
him, vs. 15,17. Moreover Num. 82:16,17 may continue but certainly cannot open 
a negotiation for a possession east of Jordan. They contain no request for such a 
possession. In themselves they suggest no reason for the proposal here announced. 
They imply and derive all their significance from an antecedent request like that 
in v. 5, for the sake of gaining which this offer is made. 

c. “ The greatest inconsistency, however, is that after they voluntarily offer 
to accompany Israel in their conquests (vs. 16-19), Moses should introduce it as a 
condition, and talk so much about it (vs. 20-30).” 

The only inconsistency is created by the critical partition. So far from their 
offer to accompany Israel being “ voluntarily ” made, it was extorted from them 
by Moses 9 sharp rebuke of their original proposal. His indignant denunciation of 
their unworthy suggestion that they should not be required to cross the Jordan, 
v. 5, brought from them the proposal, vs. 16-19, which they ought to have made 
in the first instance, not merely the half-way offer, vs. 16,17, which is all that 
Dillmann allows them. Misinterpreting 19b as though it implied that the laud 
east of the Jordan had already been promised to them as their inheritance, he 
transposes vs. 18,19 after v. 30, whereas it is only hypothetically spoken, on the 
presumption that their offer would be accepted. Moses responds not by making a 
new proposition, but by holding them to that which they have themselves made, 
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only stating it with increased precision and solemnity. And upon their reaffirm¬ 
ing their readiness to make the engagement, he instructs Eleazar, Joshua, and the 
heads of the tribes, who were charged with the future distribution of the land, in 
the terms upon which Reuben and Gad were to be allowed to settle east of Jordan, 
and the tribes pledge to them their assent to the required conditions. There is no 
more talking about the matter than was necessary in an affair of such consequence, 
that all might be definitely understood by all parties concerned, and the engage¬ 
ment made absolutely binding. 

d. “ Y. 31, moreover, speaks explicitly of the condition as being the command 
of God, not the words of Gad and Reuben.” 

Not only were all Moses’ injunctions clothed with divine authority, but he 
distinctly charged these tribes with rebellion against Jehovah, vs. 6-15, in pro¬ 
posing not to cross the Jordan, and he makes the whole arrangement a sacred 
pledge to Jehovah (“before Jehovah” occurs five times, vs. 20-22) and failure 
to fulfill it an offence against him, v. 23, which would surely find them out. It 
is difficult to see how they could regard this otherwise than as a command of 
Jehovah. 

e. “ No author would introduce ( the half of the tribe of Manasseh,’ in v. 33a, 
so abruptly and inappropriately.” 

No hint is given why this is considered inappropriate, or in what respect. 
And it is difficult to discover any reason for so regarding it. Y. 33 is a summary 
statement of the disposition made by Moses of the territory east of the Jordan, 
and is here indispensable since the preceding narrative would otherwise be with¬ 
out a suitable conclusion. As Reuben and Gad alone preferred the formal request 
for an inheritance in this region, only these two tribes are mentioned in the course 
of the negotiation. But as descendants of Manasseh took an active part in sub¬ 
duing this tract of country, vs. 39,41,42, a portion was assigned to them likewise, 
which fact must of course be included in a general account of the whole matter, 
such as v. 33 professedly gives. 

The eagerness of the critics to turn everything to the advantage of their 
divisive hypothesis, and to survey everything from the point of view of this 
hypothesis, seems to incapacitate them for seeing the reasonableness of that which 
arises naturally out of the truthfulness and the unity of the record before them. 
Hence the mystification about the mention of Manasseh in this verse. Noldeke 
rids himself of it by ejecting all but the opening words and the last clause as an 
interpolation by R, so as to read, “And Moses gave unto them... .the land according 
to the cities thereof,” etc. On the contrary, while no one proposes to follow the 
Samaritan in inserting “ the half tribe of Manasseh ” along with the other two tribes 
throughout the entire chapter, Wellhausen maintains that it belongs not only in 
v. 33, but in v. 29 likewise, and has been dropped from the latter under the influ¬ 
ence of JE. That Moses did assign an inheritance east of the Jordan to the half 
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tribe of Manasseb as well as to Beuben and Gad is explicitly confirmed by 84:14, 
15; Josh. 18:15-32. As in his view the former of these passages was written by 
F and the latter in dependence on P, this is conceived to represent P’s conception 
of the transaction. According to JE (vs. 34-42), however, only Beuben and Gad 
received their inheritance from Moses. Bashan was taken possession of by some 

families of Manasseh by their own prowess. This was in reality long after Moses, 

■ 

probably so in the opinion of the writer who in this case here anticipates the 
future. V. 40 is an attempt to legalize this act of theirs by claiming for it the 
authority of Moses. 

Dillmann, Kittell, and Kuenen also allege that this conquest of the Manas- 
sites was postmosaic, because the name Havvoth-jair, v. 41, is in Judg. 10:3,4 
connected with a judge of the name of Jair. It does not, however, discredit the 
fact of their original conquest by Jair of the Mosaic age and being called after 
him, that a descendant and namesake at a later period ruled a number of these 
cities, and thus gave fresh reason for their bearing the name. Kuenen not only 
makes these Manassite conquests postmosaic (Hex., p. 47), but regards the engage¬ 
ment of Beuben and Gad to assist their brethren in the conquest of Canaan 
altogether unhistorical (ibid., p. 255). He regards this as “a remote corollary of 
the wholly unhistorical conception of the unity of Israel in the time of Moses, and 
the conquest of Canaan as an act accomplished simul et semel. But this corollary 
cannot be shown to rest on any premises supplied either by J or by £. This 
being so I think the 4 prophetic ’ portion of Num. 82 must be referred to the very 
last recension,” i. e., the Bedactor who combined J and £. This shows what 
power there is in the critical maxim, “ Divide and conquer.” Form your idea in 
advance as to the course of Israel’s history. So partition the Pentateuchal narra¬ 
tive that any facts at variance with your idea shall be excluded from one or more 
documents. Begard the silence thus occasioned as evidence that the facts in 
question were unknown at the time to which these documents are referred, and 
that allusions to them elsewhere are of later date. Thus you can reconstruct 
the history after your own fashion, and draw a clear line of distinction between 
what is primitive and what is secondary, between what is historical and what 
unhistorical (from your point of view). 

Under the head of “Similarities and Differences” (Hebraica, VI., p.289) 
Dr. Harper makes the following statement: “According to all accounts, Beuben 
and Gad are to have their desired district only on condition that they aid their 
brethren across the Jordan; but according to P, (a) Moses demands it, Num. 
82:20-22; (b) he leaves the contract with Eleazar, Joshua and the chiefs of the 
tribes, vs. 28 sq.; while in E, they make the offer themselves, vs. 16 sq., and that 
settles it.” 

Whether all accounts agree in the matter aforesaid depends upon the critic 
who partitions the accounts. As we have just seen, in the hand of Kuenen they 
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do not so agree. The alleged difference is created by sundering different parts of 
the same transaction and erecting each part into a separate version of the whole 
affair. 

While vs. 5-16 are by most critics referred to JE, they contain several marks of P; e. g., v. 6, 
•• possession,'* and the last clause of v. 29 plainly refers back to vs. 5 and lb; vs. 7,9, “ discourage”; 
v. 8, “Kadesh-barnea”; v. 11, “from twenty years old and upwards.” The peculiar word for 
“armed” runs through the entire section, vs. 17-32, binding all together; v. 22 Is linked to v. 27 
by the common expression, "the land be subdued,” and to v. 18 by "afterward ye shall return." 

Gh. 88 contains a list of the stations of Israel in their journey through the 
wilderness, which according to v. 2 was written by Moses. Kayser says of it: 

"The list of stations is commonly regarded as an ancient writing found by the Elohist (P), 
and incorporated by him in his work. Nevertheless the most serious scruples arise against this 
assumption from the circumstance that it contains the series of stations, enlarged to be sure, 
yet in the same order as they stand in the present Pentateuch, and interwoven with remarks 
which may be read now in the Jehovist, now in the Elohist.” 

Inasmuch as this list traces the very route marked out in the Pentateuch, not 
that indicated in P alone, nor in JE alone, but that which results from their com¬ 
bination, and as in repeated instances it contains statements found in both in 
identical language, Kayser infers that it is neither ancient nor reliable, but that 
it must be posterior to the Pentateuch in its completed form, and made up from 
it either by B or by some one later still. And he seeks to confirm this depreciating 
estimate of it by the fact that 42 stations are named, and if two be omitted there 
will be precisely 40, just one for each of the forty years spent in the wilderness, 
and Israel is said to have remained about a year at Sinai. The absurdity of this 
combination is sufficiently glaring, as 10 stations precede Sinai, the journey to 
which occupied less than two months, and the 10 stations after Kadesh were 
passed in as many months. The list could not have been deduced from the Pen¬ 
tateuch , for it has many names of which there is no previous mention; and the 
allegation that these are fictitious and a pure fabrication is a groundless charge of 
fraud. And the invention of a bald list of names would be a senseless and 
unmeaning fraud, for which no motive can be imagined. 

If, now, this venerable itinerary was in the hands of the author of the Penta- 
teuchal document P, and was by him esteemed ancient and authentic, and 
believed to be from the pen of Moses, and was used by him as one of the sources 
from which he drew his materials in compiling his narratives, then we can readily 
understand his transcribing it entire at this place in his work, also his introducing 
its statements respecting occurrences at particular stations on the route in the 
exact terms of the itinerary in appropriate parts of his narrative, and his passing 
over in silence in his general narrative places at which nothing worthy of mention 
occurred. But there are several things which are not intelligible on this hypothe¬ 
sis and do not seem to be consistent with it. It is not explicable that he should in 

* 

repeated instances omit the mention of incidents recorded in the itinerary and of 
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the stations at which they took place; nor that just these incidents and stations 
should be noted and that in the very language of the itinerary in another docu¬ 
ment JE, whose authors according to the critics could not have been acquainted 
with it, since they incorporate 21:12-20 an independent list of stations quite 
inconsistent with that in ch. 88. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Kayser felt compelled in the interest of 
the divisive hypothesis to contest the antiquity and truthfulness of this Mosaic 
itinerary, and to claim that it could only have originated after P and JE had been 
compacted together into the Pentateuch in its present form. Kuenen takes the 
same ground. He says (Hex., p. 98): “ Ch. 88, the list of stations in the journey 
through the desert, which according to v. 2 was written down by Moses, presup¬ 
poses the accounts in P, but it also assumes the other accounts of Israel’s abode 
in the desert, and can only have been drawn up and inserted by R.”* It certainly 
is a serious stumbling block in the way of the divisive critics, which they must by 
some expedient, if possible, remove. 

This Dillmann attempts by a different method, but one equally impracticable. 
He rejects the baseless conjecture of Kayser and Kuenen on three grounds. (1) 
u V. 2 distinctly teaches that the author here used an ancient document, which in 
his time was attributed to Moses.” (2) “ There is a long series of names which do 
not occur elsewhere in the Pentateuch.” (3) “Altogether variant parallels to vs. 

m 

29-37,41-47 are found in Deut. 10:6,7; Num. 21:12-20. These parallels which 
belong to J and E, show that divergent lists or different recensions of the same 
list were in circulation, and make it only the more certain that this list belongs to 
P,” whose “ mode of expression and peculiarities of matter everywhere appear.” 
He undertakes to account for this correspondence in style with P, when it is not a 
production of his, by the assumption that it was “ worked over by him, and that 
he inserted vs. 1-4,36-39, in which the expressions are identical with previous 
passages in P. The passages identical with JE, vs. 8 sq., 14sq., 16 sq., 40,49 are, he 
alleges, interpolations by R. But this unsupported conjecture of his is as incon¬ 
sistent with v. 2, even on his understanding of it, as that which he rejects. Such 
deliberate falsifications both by P and R of a document believed by them to be 
from the pen of Moses, and given as such to their readers, is quite insupposable 


* Well hausen says (Comp, Hex., p. 182) that though he cannot honestly concede 88:1-49 to P, 
he would be willing to do so on the ground that thus P would be clearly shown to be posterior 
to JE. This hints at a possible hypothesis, which, however, Wellh. does not himself adopt, and 
which would be as unavailing as those of either Kayser or Dillmann, that P'was the author of 
this chapter, and in preparing it inserted from JE the verses identical with those elsewhere 
assigned to this document. But 1. The assumption that P was in possession of JE and 
acquainted with Its contents would be embarrassing to the critics In the numerous passages in 
which they are compelled to make the opposite assumption. 2. This hypothesis makes v. 2 a 
wilful fraud, P giving out as the work of Moses a list of stations, which he has prepared himself; 
or if It be said that P prepared It on the basis of an ancient itinerary reputed to be from Moses, 
it is open to the same fatal objection as lies against the view of Dillmann. 
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without an impeachment of their veracity, which would make all their work 
utterly unreliable. Moses is made to verify their previous statements in matters 
of which by the hypothesis he said nothing. Moreover when these alleged inter¬ 
polations are stricken out, the itinerary in its presumed original form would stand 
in no relation whatever to the narrative of Israel’s sojourn in the desert, and the 
marvel is that it should be introduced at all. It would be reduced to a mere 
curiosity of no practical worth, and having no link of connection with the history. 

If now this ancient itinerary can neither be from P nor E, and cannot have 
been interpolated either by P or E, what remains but to let it stand for what it 
claims to be, the work of Moses ? And if he wrote it, then the narratives, which 
correspond with it and are by the critics assigned to P and to JE, are from his pen 
likewise. And so this chapter is in harmony with the traditional origin of the 
Pentateuch, and is not and cannot be brought into harmony with any of the 
divisive schemes. 

But how, if it is contradicted, as Dillmann alleges, by Deut. 10 and Num. 21 ? 
The variance is only apparent, not real. Num. 21 has already been explained in 
the discussion of that chapter. As neither itinerary undertakes to name every 
stopping place, the mention in one of localities not spoken of in the other is no 
inconsistency. Nor is there any serious difficulty in Deut. 10. Obviously the 
Beeroth Bene-jaakan, Moserah, Gudgodah and Jotbathah of Deut. 10:6,7, are 
identical with the Moseroth, Bene-jaakan, Hor-baggidgad and Jotbathah of Num. 
88:81-38. As Eithmah, v. 18, cf. 12:16, was in all probability the station in the 
wilderness of Paran, from which the spies were sent, and so identical with 
Kadesh or in its immediate vicinity, it follows that the stations in vs. 18-86 belong 
to the years of wandering from Kadesh, 14:25, to the Eed Sea (Ezion-geber, 88:85) 
and back to Kadesh in the first month of the 40th year, 20:1. It was after this 
return to Kadesh that Aaron died in Mt. Hor, 20:22-29 ; 88:87,38. It is plain 
from this that Israel passed through the stations now under consideration once 
before the second arrival at Kadesh, 88:31-83, and once after, Deut. 10:6,7. That 
they did not pass through them in precisely the same order the second time that 
they did the first can create no difficulty. Nor is it a discrepancy that Deuteronomy 
names Moserah as the place of Aaron’s death, and Numbers Mt. Hor, provided 
Moserah, as there is every reason to believe, lay at the foot of Mt. Hor; for the 
very next station, Bene-jaakan, was named from Jaakan, Gen. 86:27; 1 Chron. 
1:42, a descendant of Seir, and Mt. Hor is “ in the centre of Mount Seir,” Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible , s. v., Seir, Mount. 

The assertion that vs. 50,51,54 belong to P, and vs. 52sq.,55sq. are from 
another source, either J (Dillm.) or H (Driv.) is directly in the face of the evident 
continuity of the passage; for v. 54 is plainly the sequel of v. 53. It is argued 
that P elsewhere commands no such extermination; but this simply means that a 
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partition must be carried through in this place, because it has been made else¬ 
where on insufficient grounds. 

V. 54 repeats 26:53-56; nevertheless the critics assign both to the same docu¬ 
ment, since one is simply a command to Moses, the other a direction to communi¬ 
cate it to the people (Dillm.). And yet in how many instances are the words of 
God to Moses and the repetition of them to the people made a pretext for giving 
the former to one document and the latter to another ? 

4. Deuteronomy 31:14-34:10. 

In Num. 27:12-23 a preliminary announcement is made to Moses of his 
approaching death. How long this was before his actual decease, we have no 
means of determining with precision. It was some time previous to the first day 
of the eleventh month of the fortieth year of the exodus, Deut. 1:3. If Moses died 
on or just before the first day of the twelfth month, this would leave a sufficient 
interval for the 30 days mourning of the people, Deut. 84:8, and all beside that is 
said to have taken place before the observance of the passover in Gilgal on the 
14th day of the first month, Josh. 5:10. It is no unfair inference, therefore, that 
at least a month may have elapsed between this first notice and the close of 
Moses 9 life. 

There was an obvious reason for thus giving him timely notice. It was that 
suitable arrangements might be made to transfer the leadership of Israel to another 
at this important crisis. It is to this task, accordingly, that the remainder of the 
book of Numbers and the whole of Deuteronomy are devoted. Joshua was at 
once named and set apart as Moses 9 successor, 27:15 sqq.; some supplementary 
laws were given, chs. 28-80,86; Midian was summarily chastised for their recent 
crime, ch. 81; directions were given to Joshua respecting the settlement of two 

9 

and a half tribes east of Jordan, ch. 82, and of the division of Canaan among the 
other tribes, chs. 84,85. Moses then makes his touching farewell addresses to the 
people, exhorting them in the most tender and earnest manner to obey the law, 
which he recapitulates and reduces to writing and formally delivers to the custody 

of the priests, Deut. 1-81:13. And now at the close of these preparations for his 

♦ 

departure he is reminded, Deut. 81:14, that the time has come for him to die, and 
he is bidden to summon Joshua that the Lord may solemnly give him a final 

charge. 

This simple recital of facts completely removes the “ incongruities, 99 which 
critics profess to discover in this transaction (Hebraica, VI., p. 290). 

u If the entire Pentateuch be from one hand, it would be strange (a) that, 
after Joshua had been fully, legally and diviuely appointed (Num. 27:18-23), the 
order should so soon come again to call Joshua, etc., Deut. 81:14sq." This is 
further elucidated in a note by affirming “ that the events in Num. 27 and Deut. 
81 are very near each other, perhaps on the very same day, Deut. 82:48. 99 
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But the u self-same 77 day of Deut. 32:48 has nothing in the world to do with 
the day on which Joshua was set apart as Moses 7 successor, Num. 27. As 
the whole connection shows, it is the day on which Moses was again notified of 
his approaching end, Deut. !ty:14, and wrote and delivered to the people his 
admonitory song, v. 22; 32:44. Many matters of great importance had been 
attended to in the interval of at least a month. That now on the eve of their 
final parting he should affectionately and solemnly address Joshua once more, 
surely is not “ strange. 77 Nor is it strange 

“(b) That Moses should have called Joshua before he were bidden, and should 
have given him the same instructions, Deut. 31:7sq., which Yahweh gave after¬ 
wards, Deut. 81:28. 77 

In concluding his address to the people Moses assured them, 31:1-6, that, 
though he could not go with them over Jordan, the Lord would accompany them 
and make them victorious over all foes. Then calling Joshua, who had already 
been formally appointed to succeed him, he bid him be brave for he must hence¬ 
forth lead the people and God would bless him. Subsequently the Lord himself 
from the pillar of cloud in the Tabernacle confirms to Joshua Moses 7 words. Why 
is not all this just as it should be ? Nor again is it strange 

u (c) That the entire ceremony, including Moses 7 instructions, should take 
place in the presence of the whole congregation, Num. 27:19,22b; Deut. 81:7; 
while Yahweh 7 s instructions, which would confirm his divine appointment more 
than anything else, were given privately, only Moses being present, Deut. 31: 
14b,23. 77 

The ceremony of instituting Joshua as the future leader of the people was 
naturally performed in their presence by Moses, who laid his hands formally upon 
him, and defined the relation in which he should thenceforth stand to Eleazar the 
high priest. The words addressed by Jehovah to Joshua at the Tabernacle were 
designed to encourage him, not to impress the people. 

Dillmann claims that Deut. 81:14,15 connects directly with v. 23, and that vs. 
15-22 relates to a different subject and has been improperly intruded between 
them. This, however, is not the case. The Lord bids Moses and Joshua present 
themselves at the Tabernacle. He first addresses Moses, v. 16, with explicit allu¬ 
sion to what He had said to him, v. 14, joining Joshua with him in the direction 
given, v. 19* (write ye), and then, v. 23, gives Joshua the promised charge. It is 
argued that if v. 23 belonged where it is, the subject “ Jehovah ” should be 
expressed. But this is of no force, for v. 22 is parenthetic, and Jehovah is the 


* Kuenen (Hex., p. 126) and Klostermann refer ** write ye" to the Israelites; Dillmann admits 
its reference to Moses and Joshua, but tries to evade the natural oonsequenoe of this admission 
by contending that the plural form of the verb is not original, but due to a harmonistlo reviser 
of the text. It is only a fresh lUustration of the habitual method of the critics to suspend the 
exegesis and Integrity of the text upon accordance with their peculiar hypothesis. 

*9 
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speaker throughout the entire paragraph. And if this were not so, a multitude 
of examples can be adduced in which the change of subject, when sufficiently indi¬ 
cated by the sense, is left to the intelligence of the reader. It is further worth 
noting here, that obedience to the preceding command is recorded, v. 22, by antici¬ 
pation in accordance with the usage of Hebrew historians. The critics here as 
elsewhere pervert this in the interest of partition, by balancing these proleptic 
statements over against those of the subsequent narrative, and inferring that they 
must belong to different sources, and that the author of 31:22 cannot have written 
82:44.* 

According to Dillmann the account of Joshua’s formal induction into the 

m 

leadership originally followed after v. 15, but has been omitted either on account 
of its incompatibility with or too great similarity to Num. 27:18sqq., or because 
of Deut. 1:1-8. But the fact that no record is here made of his induction simply 
shows that this passage, instead of being a parallel account from another source, 
as the critics regard it, assumes that it has already taken place. 

Dillmann further claims that 31:28,29 are to be disconnected from v. 30, that 
they originally prefaced an address now lost in which Moses urged the observance 
of the law just given, and that “ these words,” v. 28, are to be distinguished from 
“ the words of this song,” v. 30. But v. 28 plainly alludes to the opening words 
of the song, 82:1, and v. 29 indicates its general purport throughout. He also tries 
to establish an equally unfounded distinction between “ the words of this song,” 
32:44, and “ all these words,” v. 45. And on the ground of these imaginary differ¬ 
ences he concludes in the face of every other indication, as he himself admits, that 
this passage has been worked over and warped somewhat from its original intent. 
And yet he confesses after all that the thought, which he supposes to have been 
introduced into the passage, must have been in it from the beginning. The 


* It is alleged that the language of 31:14-28 is not that of Deuteronomy, and shows that it 
oannot be by the same author. But the presence of words in this passage, which there has been 
no ocasion to use in the book before, warrants no such conclusion. Dillmann instances the fol¬ 
lowing: TpID SnK v. 14, but according to his analysis this occurs likewise but once in E (Ex. 
83:7); why may not the same be the case in Deut. ? jjjj 11DJ? v. 15, but this is again referred to 

Deut. 1:33, which is without reason pronounced an interpolation: StOtP' 'ID vs. 19,22sq.,occurs 
also Deut. 8:18; 23:18; 24:7; 82:8, not to speak of 1:3; 4:44-46; 10:6; 28:69, of which the critics 
try to rid themselves on one pretext or another; ^>0 v. 20, also Deut. 32:19, besides in Pent, only 

Num. 14:11,28; 16:30; JV^D DDH vs. 16,20, besides in Pent, only Gen. 17:14 P; Lev. 26:15,44 J 

(Dillm.); 13j) v. 16, has a poetic equivalent ODjj Sr), 82:12, besides in Pent, only Gen. 85: 

2,4, it should be further observed that it occurs, Deut. 81:16, in connection with an acknowledged 
Deuteronomio phrase HDSP RD Kin ItPR |*DR71, which the critics summarily eject from the 

text; 'DHR HIT v. 16, besides in Pent. Ex. 34:15,16; Lev. 17:7; 20:5,6; Num. 15:39; 71DX vs. 17*21, 

besides in Pent. Gen. 35:3; 42:21; DX' v. 21, besides In Pent. Gen. 6:5; 8:21; 71371 with suf. as 

*« •• « • 

proximate future, with 1st pers. only of God at flood, Gen. 6:7; 0:9, or plagues of Egypt, Ex. 8: 
17; 9:18; 10:4; 14:17, with 2d pers. Deut. 81:16, and besides in Pent, only Gen. 16:11; 20:8, with 
no other suf. in this sense; DX'HTl v. 14, also Deut. 7:24; 9:2; 11:25 with the same radical sense, 

though modified by the connection; R1H71 DVD vs. 17,18,22, also Deut. 21:23; 27:11; cf. 27:2. 
These various words and phrases occur but seldom elsewhere in the Pent., and it is not surpris¬ 
ing that they do not occur oftener in Deuteronomy. 
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reasoning in fact is brought to such a very fine point, that it is difficult to state 
intelligibly, what he conceives to have been the difference between the conception 
of D and his reviser Rd. 

Ch. 32:1-43, the song of Moses, and ch. 83, his blessing, are here omitted as the 
discussion is for the present confined to the historical portion of the Pentateuch * 

Ch. 34 is minced up in the most remarkable manner by the critics, and with 
no small diversity in their conclusions. There is no pretence of any want of con¬ 
nection in the chapter itself; but forms of expression which they attribute to dis¬ 
tinct documents are here combined in one continuous paragraph, and consistency 
obliges them to part it asunder into disjointed fragments. No one would dream 
of partitioning it except for the sake of making it conform to a hypothesis elab¬ 
orated elsewhere. 

It seems to be reckoned an incongruity, Hebraica, VI., p. 290, that Moses 
died on a well known mountain and was buried in one of its valleys and the pre¬ 
cise spot was unknown. Also that conservative critics have to admit that another 
than Moses wrote Deut. 84; but it is hard to see what peril there is in the admis¬ 
sion, since Deut. 31:24 indicates the limit up to which Moses himself wrote. 


5) THE LANGUAGE OF P* 

Old Words. of P. (6) BOD V., p. 161. (7) ninN Sect. 5, 

(1) mrr . (2) 'Dp Sk *|DKn Sect. 7, Lang, of Lan ff- ot P. (8) DON Wl Sect. 13, Lang, of 

p. (3) tsnp v., p. 161. (4) Sfcotsr OJD) mp Sect. p * w PDQ Sect * 16 » Lang, of P. 

14, Lang, of P. (5) mpn N'BO Sect. 16, Lang. 

# 


6) THE LANGUAGE OF J.t 


Old Words. 

(1) |H N*D v., p. 176. (2) y-np (= 1st per¬ 
son) Sect. 6, Lang, of J; In P Num. 31:49. (3) 

mrr. (4) c|k mn v., p* i63. (5) hd-in v., p. 

163. (6) nrw >6 d Sect. 17, Lang, of E. (7) 
'PpD pi Sect. 10, Lang, of J. (8) *]D' V., p. 


163. (9) Sect. 11, Lang, of J. (10) nnpi V.. 
p. 156. (11) D'tf V., P- 154. (12) Sect. 17, 
Lang, of J. (13) 'DIN Sect. 6, Lang, of J. (14) 
ODDD V., p. 166. (15) piNH Sect. 15, Lang, of 
E. (16) DDK Sect. 17, Lang, of J. (17) 'K V., p. 
165. (18) VXH Sect. 10. Lang, of E. 


7) THE LANGUAGE OF E.t 


Old Words. 


(1) ^£3 Sect. 11, Lang, of J. (2) DXDD Nu 
82:17,36E; 13:19 J; Josh. 10:20 JE; 19:25,35 in¬ 
serted from JE In P context; all In Hex. (3) 


D-hSk . (4) ]T»D Nura. 24:8,17 J; Deut. 32:39; 
33:11; all iu Hex. (5) briK Sect. 5, Lang, of J. 
(6) jD£3 Sect. 9, Lang, of E. 


This completes the examination of the narrative portion of the Pentateuch. 
The legal sections yet remain to be considered. 


* The numbers are those of Hebraica, VI., p. 288. 
t The numbers are those of Hebraica, VI., p. 292. 
% The numbers are those of Hebraica, VI., p. 293. 
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THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF WESTERN ASIA, YOL. IY.* 


After a delay of several years, the second edition of the IVth volume of Rawlin- 
son has appeared. It has been welcomed by all Assyriologists for two chief rea¬ 
sons : (1) because Vol. IV., 1st ed., has been out of print for many years and hence 
unobtainable and (2) because the 2d ed. is so great an improvement on the 1st. In 
the present review, I will note some of the most important changes and additions. 

Plates 1,1* and 2. These are the reproductions of plates 1 and 2 of the 1st 
ed., and they are expanded into three plates on account of the incompressibility of 
type. This has unfortunately necessitated the separation of the columns, and the 
arrangement of the reverse otherwise than on the tablet. The text, however, is 
much improved, the characters are better represented, and several mistakes have 
been corrected. Additions to the text are not numerous, but the 150 footnotes, 
mostly variants, are worthy of note. 

Plates 3 and 4. These do not show any remarkable differences from the old 
edition other than the correction of mistakes, but in the “ Additions and Correc¬ 
tions ” some additional fragments of duplicates are reproduced. Some of the cor¬ 
rections had already been given by Briinnow and Zimmern.—In pis. 5 and 6 there 
are considerable additions and improvements in every column. There are numer¬ 
ous variants, supplemented by further fragments of duplicates in the Add. and 
Cor.—Plate 7 has not undergone many changes, but there are some important 
additions to the reverse (plate 8), supplemented in the Add. and Cor.—In plate 
9 there are some important corrections, among which may be noted ilu man- 
man (1. 37, obv.) for the ti u man of the old ed.—Plate 10 has several correc¬ 
tions of the text, and spacing, in which great care has been taken. The importance 
of showing the spacing of the original in texts of this class is very great, repeti¬ 
tions being indicated by the uninscribed portions of certain lines.—Plate 11 shows 
also a considerable number of additions and corrections, taken from partial dupli¬ 
cates in the Akkadian language only. The reverse has been considerably improved; 
in fact, the comparison of the old sheet with the new is rather striking.—Plate 12 
shows extensive augmentation, about a dozen lines having been completed and 
about thirty others added. Notwithstanding this, the name of the king has not 
come to light. 

Passing plates 13 and 14, we see great changes in 15. The text is given in the 
original Babylonian character, instead of an Assyrian transcription, portions of 
col. I. obv. and II. rev. are introduced, and additional portions are given from 
duplicates in the Assyrian character. The text now occupies two plates. Con¬ 
siderably over a hundred variants are noted, adding greatly to the value of this 


* Th* Cunbiporm Inscriptions or Wbstnrn Asia. A selection from the Miscellaneous 
Inscriptions of Assyria. Prepared for publication under the direction of the Trustees of the 
British Museum by Major-General Sir Henry Rawlinson, Bart. Second edition. London: 1801. 
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edition.—Plate 18 shows considerable change, the publication of the additional 
columns (II. and III.) of No. 8 having necessitated two plates instead of one. The 
form of No. 1 is greatly improved and all the texts show corrections. Additional 
fragments of Nos. 2 and 3 are given in the Add. and Cor. In consequence of the 
additional space afforded by the fact that there are two plates instead of one, two 
other very interesting texts have been added, to one of which, after plate 18* was 
printed off, a large additional fragment was found, necessitating the reproduction 
of the whole in the Add. and Cor. The new text, No. 6, is especially valuable on 
account of the names of animals which it contains. 

Plate 21 has been expanded into two plates. Text No. 1, which occupies one 
col. in the old edition, takes up no less than three in the new. The additional 
columns are rather fragmentary, but the portion given in the old ed. is now fairly 
perfect, especially when the additions from 8. 1128 (Add. and Cor.) are noted. 

Plate 28 exhibits considerable change, the single sheet being enlarged to two. 
No. 1 is completed and the obv. and rev. are restored to their right positions. 
The colophon of No. 2 is added, No. 8 of the old ed. is accompanied by its obv., 
and considerable additions, added by Mr. Pinches to the old No. 4, are given in 
full, together with the obv. of the text. There are also variants at the foot of the 
page. 

Plate 29 has grown from one to three (though it cannot be said that there is 
much on the last, No. 29*). No. 1 is greatly improved, and additions from dupli¬ 
cate fragments have been made. Nos. 2 and 8 are, but for a few corrections, 
practically the same as in the old ed., but No. 4 has, in the new ed., a whole plate 
(29*) to itself, as well as considerable additions among the Add. and Cor. This is 
now the most important text of its class. No. 5 is practically the same as in 
Haupt’s ASKT., in the correction of which, however, Mr. Pinches assisted. 

Plate 31 is the Descent of Ishtar into Hades. The new text is an improve¬ 
ment on Geo. Smith’s, wherever there was room for it. The few notes in the 
Add. and Cor. should not be overlooked. 

The difference between the old and the new edition of plate 85 is remarkable. 
It is needless to say that the new is the better of the two, the style of the originals 
being imitated in every case, and corrections made. It is a pity that photolithog¬ 
raphy was adopted in the new edition, as it has not come out satisfactorily. 
Plates 36 and 37 of the old edition have, rightly or wrongly, been omitted from 
the new. 

Plate 38 (the old 41) repeats the well-known text of Merodach-Baladan, and 
gives some improved readings. It is reproduced, however, by the unsatisfactory 
method of photolithography already mentioned. The transcription (the old 48) 
and the signs of the zodiac (the old 44) have been omitted. Plate 39 (the old 44 
and 45), though done in the same way as 38, has come out much better. The 
characters are much better formed, and some corrections have been made in the 
text. 

Plates 41 and 42 (the old 48 and 49) contain a large number of additions and 
corrections, together with over a hundred variants. It is the tale of Ishtar’s 
courtship of GilgameS, already published by Prof. Haupt in his Nimrodepos , with 
another fragment of the series. 

Plates 43 and 44 (the old 50 and 51) give the best text that has yet been issued 
of the Babylonian account of the Deluge, the improvements on the old edition 
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being enormous. Over 200 variants are noted at the foot. A good idea of what 
the tablet was like when completed can be obtained now, the text being printed 
lengthwise, though the scale is, of course, much larger than that of the original. 

Plates 45-47 (the old 52-54) contain proclamations and letters, and they show 
decided improvements. Nos. 2 and 3 on pi. 45, all three texts on plate 46, and 
Nos. 1 and 4 on pi. 47 are reproduced in the original Babylonian character, and 
are not transcribed into the Assyrian. The letter of Sennacherib (No. 3 on pi. 47) 
is probably the most interesting. 

Plate 53 (the old 60) has a considerable number of improvements and correc¬ 
tions, and a small addition in col. II. The obv. and rev. are now put in their 
right position, and the long and interesting colophon has been restored. 

In plate 61 (the old 68), the “ oracle to Esarhaddon,” no duplicate has been 
found to complete the text, but many lines have been greatly improved by a care¬ 
ful collation, as cols. III., IV. and VI. testify, and many minor improvements 
have been made. The last two plates, 62 and 63 (the old 69 and 70) give the great 
syllabary found by George Smith. In all, there are more than 10,000 lines of 
inscription in the book. 

I would simply add in conclusion that the new edition is the work of Mr. 
Pinches. It seems to be the policy of the Trustees of the British Museum to do 
more publishing than heretofore. This is seen from the appearance of this vol¬ 
ume by Mr. Pinches, the Catalogue (in two parts at present) of the Kouyunjik 
Collections by Dr. Bezold—noticed by me in the Oct.-Jan. number of Hebraica— 
and the Tel-el-Amarna Tablets , by Drs. Bezold and Budge. The present policy of 
the Trustees is, of course, specially gratifying to all Assyriologists. 

Robert Francis Harper. 

London, May 2d, 1892. 


ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN LETTERS BELONGING TO THE K. COLLEC¬ 
TION OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The historical inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia have been, for the most 
part, carefully studied and translated. The more important texts hitherto pub¬ 
lished have been collated and fresh translations made by competent scholars 
during the last decade. No one can hope to add much to Semitic science histor¬ 
ically, or linguistically, by continuing to work over the old material. There are 
not a few passages in these inscriptions in which there is still uncertainty and 
others that are wholly obscure. The obscurities are mainly etymological and lex¬ 
ical and the aid necessary to their elucidation can be found only in new historical 
texts yet to be discovered, or, to a limited extent, in other branches of its copious 
literature, still imperfectly examined or wholly unknown. Assyriology in the 
future, more than in the past, must depend upon itself for its interpretation with¬ 
out, however, disdaining valuable suggestions yet to be received from Hebrew 

* Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging to the K . Collection or The British 
Museum, by Robert Francis Harper, of The University of Chicago.—Part I. The University of 
Chicago Press. Luzac and Co ., London. D. C. Heath and Co ., Chicago. 1892. 
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and Aramaic, Arabic and Syriac, and even from some of the more remotely con¬ 
nected branches of this widespread family of languages. Assyrian possesses a 
vast deal of material for its exposition in the thousands of unpublished texts in 
the British Museum and in the other collections in Europe and the United States. 
But the past lines of advance are not the future lines of progress. The time for 
the publication of u Miscellaneous Texts ” is past. There is a call for students to 
devote themselves to special “ series ” dealing with particular subjects. Not even 
vocabularies and syllabaries can safely be taken at random and applied without 
discrimination to texts generally. Many of them were evidently intended for 
the explanation of special works. The meanings attached have application only 
within the bounds of the subject for which they are prepared. It is well 
known that even in modern languages words which are the same orthographically 
and genetically connote, by the special uses to which they have been applied, quite 
divergent and sometimes even antithetic ideas. This occurred much more fre¬ 
quently in ancient languages than in modern. Facility in the formation of special 
terms was not a characteristic of early languages. The main vocabulary was 
levied upon for the best it could offer to do duty in their stead, and these words 
were, so to speak, compelled to connote certain ideas in accordance with the char¬ 
acter of the subject treated. This fact must not be lost sight of by Assyriologists, 
for, great as is the temptation to overlook it, the confusion consequent upon the 
oversight may be greater. This is not the place to discuss this subject. We call 
attention to it here in connection with the work under review. Not only must 
Assyriology depend more largely upon itself, but, further, each department of its 
literature must be studied exhaustively and, to a certain extent, independently. 
Astrological and astronomical works cannot be explained except in their own 
light. Mythological, ceremonial and religious texts derive little aid from contract 
tablets. Epistolary correspondence cannot be successfully made out by depending 
upon the historical vocabulary. Each class, if it is to be studied profoundly and 
scientifically, demands separate and exhaustive examination. It is with pleasure, 
therefore, that we welcome this work by Dr. Harper. If Assyrian letters are to 
be read this is the way to do it. The author informs us in the preface that it is 
his purpose (which we hope will be effected), “ 1) to publish all the letters in the 
K. collection in which the name of the scribe is to be found; 2) the best preserved 
and most important of those without signatures ; 3) a transliteration and either a 

tentative translation or a r6sum6 of the contents — together with a glossary_ 

in other words, to give a corpus epistolarum of the K. collection.” The task 
which the author sets himself is not an easy one (as the collection numbers several 
hundred), but even a cursory reading of the letters of this volume is sufficient to 
show that in this exhaustive handling of the subject many difficulties, textual, 
grammatical and lexical, otherwise incapable of solution, will be found to be 
8el f-explanatory. 

The study of these letters in the past has been somewhat desultory. Mr. 
George Smith first drew attention to them and attempted the translation of a few 
of them. Mr. Pinches next called attention to them in the Transactions of the 
Society of Bib. Archceology (vol. 6, p. 219) and gave a translation of K. 14. He 
was followed by Mr. S. A. Smith, who published with translations thirty in the II. 
and HI. Pts. of his edition of Asurbanipal, and about as mauy more, together 
with a few from other collections, in the Proceedings of the Society of Bib. Archce¬ 
ology. He admits, in several instances, that his work is imperfect, and that he is 
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not sure that he has grasped the subject of the letter. Pater Strassmaier has 
given numerous extracts in his Verzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akkadischen 
Worter , etc., and several complete texts have appeared in the Cuneiform Inscrip¬ 
tions of Western Asia. The most careful study they have received has been by 
Prof. Frederick Delitzsch. The results of his work have been published in Bet- 
trdge zur Assyriologie. 

The texts contained in the above publications are in the main from well pre¬ 
served tablets. Some of the tablets copied in the present volume are fragmentary. 
These, however, throw light upon others. K. 1272 e. g. contains only the usual 
introductory formula and mention of the scribe as a citizen of Nineveh, a fact not 
stated elsewhere in his correspondence. Similarly K. 1428 is a joint-document 
from the four scribes who wrote the first fifty letters, thus showing that they were 
contemporaries. These fragments are often difficult to read. Others in this col- 
lection are difficult because of the imperfect state of preservation. A practiced 
eye is necessary and a general knowledge of literary forms indispensable. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-four in this volume about four-fifths are pub¬ 
lished for the first time. The work will contain about six hundred when com¬ 
pleted. 

The arrangement of the letters according to the name of the scribe will prove 
quite convenient, as it will facilitate a comparison of all those emanating from 
the same source. This arrangement is the more important as the name of the 
king (to whom the greater number are addressed) is not given. The introductory 
formula, which is somewhat stereotyped, runs, usually: “ To the king, my lord, 
thy servant.” Following this is the name of the scribe with the salutation: 
u May there be peace to the king, my lord, may Nebo and Merodach be gracious to 
the king, my lord.” The formula varies according to the supposed importance of 
the occasion. In the sixth letter “ all the great gods of heaven and earth, those 
that inhabit the land of Assyria and those that inhabit the land of Chaldea, all 
the gods of the lands ” are invoked. A similar invocation is found in the seventh 
and fifty-fourth. The latter is addressed to the king’s daughter, and the scribe 
mentions several gods and goddesses to whom, he says, he prays daily for the 
health and prosperity of the princess and king. He closes with the wish that Bel 
and Nebo may turn toward him the friendly faces of the king and princess. 

Some of the scribes, almost regularly, omit the invocation, e. g., T&bu-$il-Sarra 

+ 

and Tim-aSur. During the period of this correspondence the worship of Nebo 

# 

and Merodach was most prominent. 

The author has done his work carefully and well. To insure, if possible, a 
more correct text the majority of his copies were submitted to Mr. Pinches for 
collation. In difficult texts, however, it is almost impossible to secure accuracy at 
every point. We have collated twenty-five of these letters and have found very 
few instances where we would venture a different reading. The following correc¬ 
tions are submitted: p. 21, last line, read bul for 4d (cf. 1. 2, p. 22); p. 40,1.16, 
read bab, kur for nu; p. 44,1. 5, beginning, read (, in the middie read tu for 
la; 1.11, there is nothing wanting after am; 1.19, read at; p. 50,1.12, lu is, 
perhaps, to be supplied at the end as S. A. Smith did at the suggestion of Pater 
Strassmaier; p.88,1.5, rev. read bi-i-ti-Su after $a; 1.11, there are traces 
before Su; 1.12, read ma-a kaspu before Sybils; p. 89,1.5 is omitted, read 
ana Sarri bdlija; lines 10 and 11, at the beginning are traces of three and two 
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wedges respectively; Rev. 1.12, read tur for the sign after §4. In Index II., 
p. xiv, Col. I., last line, read 48,44 for “ 113,114.” In all the instances where the 
author has differed from his predecessors his readings are preferable. 

The University of Chicago Press is to be congratulated on the general appear¬ 
ance and typographical execution of this book, the first to bear its imprimatur, 
and, especially, because its first work is a pledge of its interest in scientific study. 
The book is an 8vo of 116 pages containing letters from nineteen scribes on various 
state and local, mercantile, religious and private affairs. The work promises to 
be an important addition to Assyrian literature. 

J. A. Craig. 

London, Nov. 4th, 1892. 
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